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ANTAR. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  SCRIPTURE  FROM   THE  ANCIENT  BEDOUIN 

ROMANCE  OF  THAT  NAME. 

The  extent  to  which  the  usages  and  customs  of  Scripture  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  existing  habits  and  practices  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  has  been  of  late  years  abundantly  shown.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  a  habit  and  form  of  life  which  is  among  other  nations 
a  state  of  transition  only,  has  become  among  the  Arabians,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  by  which  their  peculiar  destiny  was 
indicated,  a  fixed  condition  of  existence.  Such  as  they  now  are, 
they  became  at  an  early  period  of  their  history ;  and  the  lapse  of 
time,  which  has  broken  other  nations  to  pieces,  and  shaken  them 
from  land  to  land,  finds  the  Ishmaelite  still  '  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren,'  in  the  country  where  history,  four  thousand  yeai's 
ago,  iSrst  set  him  down,  and  with  the  substantive  habits,  tastes, 
customs,  and  manners  of  his  remotest  ancestors. 

Still,  it  is  not  right  to  say,  as  cursory  observers  are  apt  to  do, 
that  there  have  been  no  changes.  It  is  morally  impossible  for 
any  people — even  of  one  blood  and  of  one  land — to  pass  through 
a  long  series  of  ages  without  some  change.  Mohammedanism 
itself  was  a  great  change — the  eflect  of  which  in  modifying  the 
habits  of  the  people,  has  never  yet  perhaps  been  truly  estimated 
by  European  writers.  If  thereiore  we  fiind  tlie  present  usages  of 
the  Arabian  tribes  supplying  such  large  materials  for  the  illus- 
tration of  Scripture,  we  may  expect,  this  source  to  be  the  more 
productive  the  farther  we  can  go  back,  and  especially  if  we  can 
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revert  to  a  period  anterior  in  date  to  the  greatest  modii^ng  in- 
fluence to  which  the  ideas,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  this  great 
and  ancient  people  have  ever  yet  been  subject. 

Under  these  views,  we  have  often  felt  surprise  that  the  old 
Bedouin  romance  of  '  Antar ' — which  professes  to  describe,  and 
essentially  docs  describe,  the  manners  of  the  Arabian  tribes  of 
the  age  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  Mohammed — should  not 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  by  any  illustrator  of  Scripture, 
unless  in  some  of  the  Notes  of  the  '  Pictorial  Bible,'  and  in  other 
works  bv  the  same  writer.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the 
materials  lie  involved  with  the  story  in  such  a  shape,  that  it  re- 
quires much  experience  and  some  actual  knowledge  of  the  people, 
to  recognize  their  fitness  for  this  interesting  service,  together  with 
considerable  patience  to  pick  tliem  out  and  apply  them  to  use. 
To  this  it  may  be  owing  that  this  rich  source  of  Biblical  illus- 
tration has  been  thus  overlooked,  while  books  of  modem  travel 
have  been  drained  even  to  the  lees. 

It  is  our  present  object  to  indicate  by  some  specimens,  the 
nature  of  the  illustrations  which  may  thus  be  obtamed.  But  it 
may  first  be  proper  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some  notion  of  the 
work  by  which  tney  are  supplied.  This  is  drawn  chiefly  from  two 
communications  from  the  pen  of  M.  Von  Hammer,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Mines  de  T  Orient^  in  1802,  and  the  other 
in  the  '  iNew  MontUy  Magazine '  for  1820  ;  and  from  the  Intro- 
duction which  Mr.  Terrick  Hamilton  *■  has  preiSxed  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  first  portion  of  this  romance. 

As  all  the  Arabian  bibliographical  authorities  observe  a  pro- 
found silence  respecting  the  author  of  '  Antar,'  we  can  only 
appeal  to  the  internal  evidencfe  furnished  by  the  work  itself.  As 
Assmai,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geniuses  who  flourished 
in  the  coiu'ts  of  the  khalife  Hanm  and  Mamun,  which  were  so 
propitious  to  poetry  and  all  the  sciences,  is  mentioned  throughout, 
and  almost  in  every  leaf  as  the  first  author,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  so  fietr  correct.  But,  besides  him,  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  two  other  persons  as  authorities,  as  relators  of  the 
history  of  Antar,  viz.  Ibn  Obeide  and  Dschohaina,  the  son  of 
Ghailem,  from  Yemen,  both  contemporaries  of  Assmai,  and  well 
esteemed,  like  himself,  at  the  court  of  Mamun,  the  great  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  Assmai  is  the  first  and 
principal  author  of  this  celebrated  and  admired  romance ;  but  the 
epoch  of  the  reign  under  which  it  was  composed  is  not  so  ex- 

■  Formerly  secretary  to  the  English  emhassy  at  Constantinople,  and  brother  of 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  author  of  the  JBgyptiaca — a  work  of  great  valae  until  partly 
superseded  by  the  more  complete  researches  of  Wilkinson  and  others. 
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pressly  stated  in  the  work  as  the  name  of  the  author ;  and  the  usual 
dedication  to  the  khalif,  hy  whose  leave  it  was  composed,  or  to 
whom  it  was  presented,  is  wanting.  Yet  Von  Hammer  judges 
that,  from  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  hero,  and  from 
what  Arabian  history  relates  of  the  birth  of  Mamun,  it  may  be 
decided  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  '  Antar '  was  not 
composed  either  under  the  government  of  Harun,  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
supposes,  or  that  of  Amiu,  but  in  the  reign  of  Mamun,  and  on  liis 
account.  These  are  circumstances  which  show  that  this  work 
must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  later  than  the  earlier  part  of  the 
author's  life  ;  and  that  the  court  of  Mamun,  far  more  than  even  that 
of  Harun,  was  as  the  fairy  palace  of  the  poets  and  reciters  of  tales, 
who  waited  the  whole  day  through  before  the  curtain,  or  outside  the 
hall  of  audience,  to  be  ready,  when  the  khalif  clapped  his  hands  to 
summon  them  in,  to  entertain  him  with  poems  and  tales.  These 
facts,  taken  together,  do  of  themselves  give  some  probability  to 
the  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  period  to  which  the  work  belongs ; 
and  it  is  much  strengthened  by  the  internal  ^evidence  of  a  singu- 
lar and  characteristic  feature  common  to  the  histories  of  Antar 
and  of  JVlamun,  as  far  as  certainty  can  be  obtained  without  ex- 
press authorities.  Antar,  the  heroic  author  of  one  of  the  seven 
poems  suspended  to  the  Kaaba,  to  which  the  Arabians  paid,  as  to 
the  holy  house  itself,  honours  almost  sacred,  by  reverence  and 
prostration^  honouring  in  them  the  work  of  poetic  genius  as  the 
iruit  of  heavenly  inspiration — was,  as  we  know  from  historical 
sources,  the  son  of  a  female  negro  slave,  not  born  in  regular 
marriage;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  Mamun  was  not  the  son 
of  his  father  Harun's  consort,  Zobeide,  who  was  of  royal  blood, 
but  of  a  female  negro  slave.  It  is  natural  that  so  singular  a 
descent  should  afford  the  wits  of  those  days  materials  enough  for 
satire  and  malicious  jests  f  and  that  if,  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
son  of  the  negro-  slave  rose  to  supreme  power,  the  wits  and 
epigrammatists,  for  fear  of  losing  their  heads,  might  repress  the 
licence  of  their  tongues,  yet  this  compelled  silence  could  not  wholly 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  true  descent  of  the  khalif.  It  was 
therefore  a  fine  and  happy  idea  of  Assmai,  to  connect  the  memory 
of  the  descent  of  the  son  of  the  negro  slave,  invested  with  the  robe 
of  the  khalifs,  with  that  of  the  highest  honours  of  eloquence  and 
valour,  by  a  reference  to  Antar,  the  father  of  knighthood  and  the 
first  Arabian  poet  of  the  golden  age  before  Mohammed. 

The  descent  of  Mamun  from  the  negro  slave,  which  could 
neither  be  denied  nor  glossed  over,  would  appear  in  a  much  fairer 
and  more  favourable  light,  when  compared  with  Antar's  descent 
from  a  negro  bondwoman,  which  was  also  a  known  historical 
fact     For  Mamun,  though  the  son  of  a  slave  of  the  harem,  and 
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inheritinff  the  hne  and  the  ugliness  of  his  mother,  was,  however, 
as  lawfully  besotten  as  if  he  bad  been  the  son  of  any  one  of  the 
seven  hundred  beauties  of  Harun's  harem.  With  Antar  the 
case  was  very  different.  He  was  the  fruit  of  an  altogether  illicit 
intercourse — ^a  sort  of  intercourse  with  a  captured  slave,  which 
allowed  the  paternity  only  to  be  determined  by  the  likeness  of  the 
child  to  the  father.  This  was  allowed  in  the  ages  before  Islam,  as 
the  third  and  lowest  form  of  marriage ;  but  it  was  altogether  for- 
bidden by  Mohammed,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  illicit  and 
abominable  in  the  time  of  Mamun,  when  this  romance  is  assumed 
to  have  been  composed.  If,  therefore,  even  this  kind  of  descent  from 
a  negro  slave  could  not  deprive  Antar  of  the  immortal  glory 
acquired  by  valour  and  eloquence ;  if,  by  the  might  of  his  sword 
ana  the  energy  of  his  language,  he  reduced  envy  and  censure  to 
silence,  and  proceeded  without  inteiTuption  towards  the  great 
goal  of  lasting  honours,  and  happily  reached  it — how  welcome 
must  the  narrative  of  his  life  and  heroic  deeds  be  to  the  khalif 
whose  obscure  descent  from  a  negro  slave,  exposed  to  manifold 
satire,  was  so  splendidlv  veiled  by  the  great  qualities  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  by  his  high  talents  for  government,  that  his  reign 
became  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  poetry  and  of  the  abstruse 
sciences — the  golden  age  of  the  khalifate.  This  coincidence  of 
descent  from  a  negro  slave,  which  was  common  to  the  greatest 
hero  before  Islam,  and  the  greatest  patron  of  the  sciences  in 
Islam,  namely,  the  Bedouin  knight  Antar,  and  the  Abasside  khalif 
Mamun,  may  be  regarded  as  deciding,  with  much  probability, 
tlie  time  when  Assmai,  the  most  esteemed  of  the  geniuses  who 
flourished  at  the  court  of  Harun,  Amin,  and  Mamun,  wrote  this 
romance. 

Assmai^  distinguished,  not  less  by  his  talents  than  by  the 
favour  of  the  khalif,  among  the  poets  'at  the  court  of  Mamun, 
drew,  therefore,  in  this  work  the  picture  of  the  golden  age  of  the 
Arabians  before  Mohammed,  which  was  hardly  two  hundred  years 
anterior  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.     The  two  most  brilliant 

Seriods  in  the  Arabian  history  are — the  time  immediately  before 
f ohammed,  and  the  reign  of  the  first  seven  khalifs  of  the  family 
of  Abbas.  The  first  period  includes  the  fairest  days  of  Arabian 
freedom  and  independence  ;  in  the  second  period  the  empire  of  the 
Arabians  had  attained  the  height  of  greatness  and  power.  In 
both  periods  the  intellectual  genius  of  the  Arabians  attained  its 
palmiest  state,  and  received  its  highest  honoiu^. 

This  golden  age  of  their  language  and  poetry  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  *  time  of  ignorance,'  merely  in  reference  to  the  want  of 
that  religious  faith  and  knowledge  which  they  suppose  Mohammed 
to  have  brought.     And,  indeed,  setting  aside  the  flourishing  state 
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of  poetry,  the  age  immediately  preceding  Mohammed  may  be 
justly  called  the  age  of  ignorance,  m  comparison  of  the  age  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  science  under  the  first  seven  khalifs  of  the 
family  of  Abbas,  and  especially  under  the  seventh  of  them  Ma- 
mun,  during  whose  reien  the  learning  of  the  Arabians  was  at  its 
height.  The  history  of  Antar  is  therefore  a  romance,  the  hero  of 
which  livfed  in  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  poetry  immediately  pre- 
ceding Mohammed,  while  the  author  of  it  wrote  in  the  golden  age 
of  science  and  learning  among  the  Arabians  under  Mamun.  The 
court  poet  Assmai  described  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Bedouin  poet 
Antar ;  the  brightest  genius  at  the  court  of  Mamun  did  homage 
in  this  romance  to  the  first  poetic  genius  before  Mohammed,  and 
indirectly  to  the  khalif  himself ;  for  the  crown  of  honour  and  glory 
which  Assmai  wove  for  the  dark  brow  of  Antar  shed  some  of  its 
lustre  upon  that  of  the  sovereign :  and  the  splendour  of  almost 
sacred  reverence  with  which  the  Arabians  before  Mohammed 
honoured  the  works  of  their  greatest  national  poets,  was  reflected 
upon  the  poetical  biographer. 

Thus  the  history  of  Antar  is  the  picture  of  the  manners,  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  character  of  the  most  brilliant  epoch  before  Mo- 
hammed, described  in  the  most  brilliant  period  oi  the  khalifate ;  a 
picture  of  Bedouin  chivalry,  drawn  at  the  court  of  the  khalif,  and 
is,  therefore,  as  well  through  the  spirit  of  the  hero,  as  the  age  of 
the  author,  deeply  imbued  with  the  vivifying  energy  of  chivalry 
and  poetry — such  as,  before  and  after  Mohammed,  it  issued  from 
the  desert,  awing  and  subjugating  nations — such  as,  treading 
underfoot  efieminate  nations  and  unstable  thrones,  it  penetrated 
through  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  breathed 
the  southern  spirit  of  romantic  poetry  and  chivalrous  honour 
through  Spain  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  Hence  appears  the 
great  diflerence  between  the  romance  of  *  Antar '  and  the  *  Tales 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  and  others  of  the  same  order. 
Mohammed  prohibited  his  people  from  reading  the  Persian  tales 
of  this  class,  but  recommended  the  heroic  traditions  of  Antar,  that 

*  their  hearts  might  be  steeled  by  them  harder  than  a  rock.'  The 
former  are  pure  and  mostly  extravagant  fictions ;  the  adventures 
of  Antar  are  for  the  most  part  historical.  Many  of  the  *  Tales ' 
are  laid  in  the  time  of  Harun  and  Mamun,  in  which  the  author  of 

*  Antar '  lived,  and  they  speak  of  those  days  as  of  the  good  old 
times :  but  those  days  form  the  very  period  in  which  Assmai  drew 
the  picture  of  the  still  more  ancient  times  before  Mohammed. 

In  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  we  chiefly  become  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  the  manners  of  courts ;  and 
this  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  a  work,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
modelled  at  a  later  period  on  the  old  Persian  form,  was,  to  all 
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appearance,  first  written  under  the  government  of  the  old  Mame- 
luke Sultans  in  Egypt,  at  a  time  wlien  the  era  of  Harun  was  con- 
sidered as  the  golden  age  of  the  kbalifate,  and  his  court  as  the  ideal 
of  all  oriental  courts*  In  *  Antar,'  on  the  contrary,  we  see  only  the 
Bedouin — the  son  of  nature.  We  live  with  him  under  the  tent  and 
in  the  desert,  and  accompany  him  not  onlv  to  the  court  of  the 
Arabian  viceroy,  or  governor  of  Nushirwan,  but  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  kings,  Nushirwan  himself.  Assmai,  who  lived  at  the  court 
of  Harun  and  Mamun,  was  still  near  enough  to  the  times  before 
Mohammed  which  he  described,  to  give  a  more  faithful  picture  of  it 
than  the  later  Egyptian  narrators  of  tales  could  give  of  the  impe- 
rial days  of  Harun.  Or,  if  we  go  upon  the  indisputable  truth,  tnat 
every  writer  of  romance  as  well  as  of  history,  irresistibly  influenced 
and  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  writes 
far  more  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  age  than  that  of  the 
ages  which  have  preceded  him,  *  Antar'  must  be  regarded  for 
the  most  part  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  golden  times  of  the  kbalif- 
ate in  the  reigns  of  Harun  and  Mamun,  when  it  was  written  ;  and 
the  Arabian  Nights  as  mainly  a  portraiture  of  the  later  time  of 
the  empire  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  in  which  (to  judge  by  several 
indications)  the  more  modem  and  greater  part  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  was  united  with  ancient  Persian  tales.  Assmai 
was  besides  himself  a  Bedouin,  if  not  by  birth,  as  is  probable,  at 
least  in  inclination  and  manners,  and  in  his  acquaintance  with  the 
customs  of  the  desert,  as  appears  from  several  passages  of  his  life 
which  history  has  handed  down  to  us. 

Where  could  we  find  a  more  faithful  picture  of  the  character 
and  manners  of  these  sons  of  the  desert,  who  had  attained  however 
a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  refinement  ?  In  Antar  we  meet 
with  a  great  number  of  the  most  striking  traits  characteHstic 
of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed.  We  find  in  it  a  number  of  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  which  Mohammed  did  not  introduce,  but 
only  confirmed ;  and  others  which  he  changed  or  abolished.  The 
natural  enmity  of  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen 
(the  Stony  and  Happy  Arabia) ;  robbery,  recognized  as  a  valid 
title  of  legal  possession ;  the  immense  chasm  which  separates  the 
freebom  from  the  slave  ;  the  titles  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility ; 
regard  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  for  the  priests,  who  are 
"^always  taken  from  among  the  aged  and  the  wise ;  the  right  of  the 
conqueror  ;  the  adoration  of  idols ;  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;  the 
suspension  of  arras  in  the  sacred  months  of  repose;  the  honours 

^  This  impression  as  to  the  state  and  origin  of  TVie  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
first  stated  by  Von  Hammer,  thirty  years  ago,  has  more  recently  been  reproduced, 
and,  we  apprehend,  satisfactorily  proved,  by  Mr.  Lane  in  his  preface  to  his  new 
translation. 
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paid  to  kings,  and  the  reverence  shown  to  the  masterpieces  of 
poetry ;  the  feasts,  the  games,  the  tournaments  and  triumphal 
processions,  the  adorning  of  the  idols  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  the 
pride  of  the  men  in  splendid  arms,  of  the  women  in  bracelets, 
rings,  etc. ;  the  solemnities  of  the  three  great  epochs  of  human 
life,  the  birth,  the  marriage,  and  the  funeral ;  the  nobility  of 
horses;  the  attention  paid  to  the  harem  and  to  the  stud;  the 
delicate  parity  of  female  honour;  the  jealousy  shown  respect- 
ing the  unmixed  races  of  the  horses,  etc. — ^none  of  all  these 
particulars  is  forgotten  in  this  faithful  picture.  For  the  historian, 
the  geographer,  and  the  genealogist,  it  is  of  particular  value, 
from  the  names  of  Arabian  tribes,  chiefe,  mountains,  and  rivers 
(the  scene  being  always  in  the  interior  of  the  country),  some 
parts  of  whidi  are  noted  in  the  best  map  of  Arabia  which  we 
even  yet  possess^  namely,  that  of  Niebuhr.  There  we  have  the 
names  of  the  tribes  and  their  branches,  whose  amicable  or  hostile 
relations  are  carried  back  to  the  original  division  of  all  the  Arab 
tribes  into  the  descendants  of  Adnan  and  Joktan.  There  we 
have  the  significant  names  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  Hedjaz 
and  Yemen ;  and  all  the  charms  of  the  most  fruitful  valleys  of  the 
Ha|^y  Arabia  vanish,  when  the  hero  of  the  history,  and  the  people 
of  his  tribe — the  sons  of  Abs,  are  seized  with  a  longing  after  their 
home  in  Hedjaz,  and  after  their  pleasant  mountain,  and  their  well- 
watered  valley.  A  map  noting  only  approximatingly  the  names 
of  the  mountains,  valleys,  defiles,  and  torrents  in  '  Antar,'  would 
be  a  chief  requisite  in  publishing  this  romance  in  a  European 
dress,  if  the  reader  is  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  important 
geographical  information  to  be  derived  from  it 

The  name  of  Antar  has  long  been  noted  in  history,  and,  like 
that  of  other  heroes,  been  given  to  places  which  are  noted  in 
our  maps,  without  being  intelligible  to  the  European,  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ^  father  of  knights.'  In 
Niebuhr's  map  we  find  ChubH  Antar ^  '  the  abode  of  Antar,'  and 
in  all  the  Egyptian  maps  IstMi  Antar ^  '  the  stable  of  Antar.* 
In  the  Arabian  Irak  is  also  the  town  of  Nehr  Antar,  Antar  was 
in  possessicm  of  Ebhar,  the  celebrated  race-horse  ;  and  was  a  chief 
not  less  &mous  for  his  horses  than  Diomede ;  and  as  the  memory 
of  the  Grecian  hero  has  been  preserved  in  local  names,  in  the 
island  called  after  him,  and  in  the  stable  of  his  horses,  the  Ara- 
bians have  likewise  preserved  the  memory  of  Antar  in  the  names 
of  many  places  in  Arabia,  and  in  Egypt  by  that  of  his  stables, 
which  tradition  states  to  be  the  grottoes  hewn  in  the  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  interest  which  the  romance  of  Antar  excites  as  a  poem  is 
equal  to  that  which  it  presents  to  the  historian  or  the  geographer. 

Antar 
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Antar  was  not  only  the  greatest  hero,  hut  the  greatest  poet,  of  his 
time ;  and  the  masterpiece  of  his  genius  was  displayed  among  the 
seyen  poems  (Moal)akat),  written  upon  parchment  with  golden  ink, 
and  suspended  to  the  Kaaha  to  receive  sacred  reverence.  The 
poet  who  pretended  to  this  honour,  hung  up  his  poem  himself  in 
the  Kaaba,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  who  had 
come  thither  on  pilgrimage.  By  doing  this,  he  not  only  challenged 
all  the  poets  of  his  nation  to  a  poetical  contest,  but  also  all  those 
who  opposed  or  envied  him  (who,  without  being  poets  themselves, 
grudged  him  this  honour)  to  a  trial  of  arms.  Every  critic  who 
declared  the  poet  unworthy  of  this  honour,  was  at  liberty  to  break 
a  lance  with  him  in  mortal  combat :  and  the  latter  was  required  to 
be  equally  ready  with  his  tongue  and  his  arm  to  maintain  the 
honour  which  he  claimed,  against  rival- poets  and  warriors,  by  the 
superiority  both  of  his  eloquence  and  his  valour.  Mere  censure 
availed  nothing ;  the  critic  was  required  either  to  excel  the  poem 
which  he  blamed  by  a  better  one,  or  to  give  decisive  weight  to  his 
criticism  by  the  point  of  his  spear.  Only  the  poet  who  was  equally 
master  of  the  sword  of  the  tongue,  and  the  tongue  of  the  sword, 
i*emained  master  of  the  field  of  combat  and  honour  in  sight  of 
assembled  Arabia,  and  of  future  generations,  so  long  as  the  Ara- 
bic language  should  live.  Thus  Antar,  '  the  father  of  knights,  and 
the  poet  of  heroes,'  gained  the  immortal  honour — that  the  tribes  of 
Arabia,  revering  the  supposed  divine  genius  of  poetry,  prostrated 
themselves,  even  in  almost  adoring  reverence,  before  his  poem 
suspended  in  the  Kaaba. 

Besides  this  masterpiece  of  Arabian  poetry,  the  romance  of 
*  Antar'  contains  numerous  other  fragments  of  verse,  which  the  hero 
declaims  extempore  on  various  occasions,  in  the  highest  fervour  of 
enthusiasm,  and  some  of  which,  of  the  hi^est  poetical  excellence, 
are,  with  justice,  no  less  celebrated  than  the  poem  4iung  in  the 
Kaaba.  This  latter  is  contained  twice  in  the  work — once  in  frag- 
ments, as  the  hero  delivers  them  extempore  on  several  occasions 
in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  in  praise  of  his  mistress,  his  horse, 
his  sword,  his  tribe,  etc. ;  and  again  on  occasion  of  the  poetic  con- 
test before  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  at  Mecca,  when  the  poet 
united  the  hitherto  scattered  pearls  of  his  genius  by  a  golden 
thread,  and  suspended  them  to  the  Kaaba.  This  historical  cir- 
cumstance of  the  origin  and  completion  of  one  of  those  seven 
masterpieces  of  Arabian  poetry,  explains  at  once  the  hitherto 
obscure  enigma  of  the  want  of  connection  which  is  observable  in 
each  of  them.  In  the  Persian  *  Ghuzls ' — that  is,  short  efiusions 
of  the  lyrical  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  want  of  connection 
between  one  distich  and  another  can  indeed  be  explained  only  by 
the  bold  flight  of  eastern  imaginations ';  but  in  longer  poems,  like 
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these  Arabian  Kaseides,  the  combination  of  the  praise  of  auite 
different  objects,  the  sword,  the  flock,  the  camel,  etc.,  witnout 
any  connection  into  a  disjointed  whole,  merely  by  putting  together 
the  various  poems  composed  on  different  occasions,  is  now  suffi- 
ciently and  satisfactorily  explained.  The  question  which  of  the 
numerous  poetical  fragments  inserted  in .  the  romance  really 
belong  to  Antar,  and  which  to  Assmai,  and  which  to  the  later 
editors,  copyists,  and  interpolators,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  Certainly  only  the  smallest  part  belong  to  the  real 
hero  and  poet,  Antar,  many  to  the  later  editors,  and  the  rest  to 
the  poet  Assmai,  the  original  author  of  the  romance.  Of  such 
fragments  there  are  in  the  voluminous  work  very  nearly  a  thousand, 
of  which  perhaps  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  might  pretend 
to  the  approbation  of  European  admirers  of  eastern  poetry,  with- 
out dread  of  the  reproach  of  tautology  and  prolixity.  This,  too, 
would  probably  be  nearly  the  due  proportion  in  making  a  trans- 
lation of  the  most  interesting  extracts.  The  sixty  octavo,  or  six 
folio  volumes  of  an  Arabic  copy,  if  compressed  into  about  the 
latter  number  of  small  octavos  or  duodecimos,  might  perhaps 
hope  for  publishers  and  readers,  which  could  hardly  oe  expected 
were  the  translation  made  more  voluminous. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
language  of  *  Antar '  is  uncommonly  pure — equally  remote  from 
the  harshness  of  earlier  and  the  conceits  of  later  authors.  The 
style  of  the  work  as  a  composition  is  very  plain  and  easy  in  con- 
struction, but  abounding  in  an  endless  variety  of  diction,  couched 
in  the  most  choice  and  appropriate  terms.  The  sentences  are 
short,  and  much  in  the  style  of  the  Bible.  Even  the  prose  is  in 
rhythm  throughout,  continuing  uninterrupted  but  by  a  change  of 
termination,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  author,  or  to  the  re- 
dundancy of  expressions  with  the  same  sound.  Thus  with  short 
rhythmical  periods  of  various  lengths,  the  author  proceeds  for  five 
or  six  lines  to  the  end  of  his  subject,  and  then  commences  other 
matter  with  a  different  rhyme.  The  poetry  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  hero  and  other  personages,  has  tne  charm  of  a  more  elevated 
style ;  and  the  wider  range  for  the  imagination  has  been  eagerly 
seized  by  the  poet.  Infinitely  more  difficult  in  its  construction,  it 
is  still  natural,  and  devoid  of  those  conceits  and  absurdities  that 
abound  in  most  Asiatic  compositions.  It  comprises  every  variety 
to  which  poetry  is  applied.  The  heroic,  the  complimentary,  the 
laudatory,  the  amatory,  the  ludicrous,  the  jovial,  the  elegiac,  are 
all  combined  in  the  same  profusion — even  the  pastoral,  so  rare  in 
oriental  poetry,  is  not  altogether  wanting. 

As  already  intimated,  the  work  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights,' — not  even  magic  and  enchant- 
ment. 
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ment,  of  which  there  is  but  very  little — scarcely  any,  in  *  Antar.* 
Instances  of  supernatural  agency  are  however  to  oe  found ;  and 
the  belief  that  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  or  genii,  inhabited  some  par- 
ticular spot,  is  seen  to  have  generally  prevailed.  Sorceresses, 
potent  for  evil,  sometimes,  although  rarely,  appear ;  and  allusicHas 
to  genii  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  described  as 
hideous  monsters,  having  their  eyes  slit  upwards,  and  uttering 
most  terrific  sounds.  An  amulet,  bequeathed  by  a  Christian 
warrior  to  Antar,  is  mentioned  as  famous  in  the  cure  of  fits.  An- 
tar's  sword  is  also  no  common  weapon ;  and  although  not  enchanted 
it  may  be  cited  by  the  side  of  Durindana.  Indian  blades,  David- 
ean  armour,  and  Aadite  casques  are  invested  with  the  properties 
of  magic  weapons,  whether  for  ofience  or  defence.  No  warrior 
appears  whose  skm  is  impervious  to  the  edge  of  Antar's  swonL 
There  is,  however,  one  hero  who  is  a  mass  of  bone,  and  no  arm 
but  Antar's  can  strike  a  blow  to  crush  so  miraculous  a  production. 
Others  are  also  designated  under  the  formidable  appellation  of 
'  earth-rakers,' — so  called  from  their  immense  stature,  so  that, 
when  on  horseback  their  feet  tore  up  the  ground  ;  and  others  are 
denominated  *  ear-strippers,'  others  *  liver-eaters,'  etc.  The  allu- 
sions in  the  poetry  to  dragons  and  sea  monsters  are  not  infrequent, 
showing  that  the  introduction  of  fabulous  animals  was  considered 
a  legitimate  ornament  of  romantic  fiction. 

It  may  seem  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  work  so  distin- 
guished, so  curious,  and  belonging  to  the  golden  age  of  Arabian 
literature,  should  have  been  mentioned  by  no  European  orientalist 
down  to  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Even 
Sir  William  Jones  never  saw  more  than  a  small  portion  ot  *  Antar,' 
and  from  that  specimen  he  speaks  of  the  work  with  high  praise  in 
his  Prcelectiones.  Even  in  Asia,  the  bibliographers  seem  to  have 
known  but  little  of  the  work,  as  the  most  eminent  of  them  make 
only  cursory  mention  of  it.  The  most  natural  way  of  accounting 
for  this  is  to  suppose,  that  as  the  book  exclusively  related  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  unconnected  with  those  men  of  literature 
whose  habits  and  pursuits  led  them  to  prefer  a  residence  in  dties 
and  at  courts,  it  may  in  course  of  time  have  been  entirely  lost  to 
the  learned  readers,  and  only  felt  and  admired  among  the  hordes 
and  tribes,  whose  manners  it  so  accurately  describes,  and  whose 
energies  and  passions  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  awaken,  in  the 
perusal  of  the  records  of  the  intrepidity  of  their  forefathers.  Thus 
it  may  have  been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  was  at  last  forgotten ; 
still  however  cherished  by  those  who  could  but  understand  its 
value,  and  engraved  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  men  who 
could  boast  of  being  descended  from  the  heroes  and  warriors 
whose  exploits  it  recorded.     Even  at  this  present  time,  Antar  as 
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the  hero  of  this  romance,  and  Assmai  as  the  recorder  of  his 
deeds,  are  but  little  known  beyond  the  deserts,  and  the  border 
towns  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Ba!gdad,  and  Cairo.  To  the  Arabs 
it  is  their  standard  work,  which  excites  in  them  the  wildest  emo- 
tions ;  read  by  some,  firm  in  the  memory  of  others,  and  listened 
to  with  avidity  by  all.  This  is  the  work,  and  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  stories  that  fill  the  tents  and  cottages  in  Arabia  and  Egypt ; 
though  materials  are  often  supplied  from  other  works  of  the  same 
kind. 

When  copies  of  the  work  began  to  be  inquired  after,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  notice  of  it  by  Von  Hammer,  m  1802,  it  was  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  one  in  a  complete  state.  In  ge- 
neral the  copies  are  bound  up  in  numerous  volumes  of  various 
sizes — from  sixty  to  twenty,  or  less.  The  expense  of  transcribing 
so  ponderous  a  work  was  great ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  induce 
those  who  got  their  living  by  reading  the  stories  in  the  coffee- 
houses, to  part  with  their  copies.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
perfect  copy,  with  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  abridging  a  work 
of  so  curious  a  texture,  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  that  it  would 
ever  be  rendered  accessible  by  translation.  But  the  possibility  of 
the  undertakine  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Hamilton  by  his  meeting 
with  the  work  m  that  compressed  shape  known  as  the  *  Syrian 
Antar,'  from  its  having  been  curtailed  of  many  of  its  repetitions, 
and  much  of  its  poetry,  by  some  learned  inhabitants  of  Syria. 
Still,  even  in  this  compressed  shape,  the  work  was  sufficiently 
bulky.  The  translator  was  appalled  at  the  idea  of  presenting  it 
whole  to  the  public.  He  therefore  divided  it  into  three  parts,  the 
first  of  which,  extending  to  the  marriage  of  Antar,  he  published 
separately ;  and  this,  although  but  a  third  of  the  abridged  Antar, 
extends  to  four  densely  printed  duodecimo  volumes,  containing 
fully  as  much  matter  as  so  many  octavos.  This  was  presented  to 
the  public  thirty  years  ago ;  and  as  the  remainder  nas  not  ap- 
peared, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  translator  found  but  little 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking.  This  is  perhaps 
not  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  vast  extent  of  the  work — even  in 
the  reduced  scale  of  this  translation,  would  appal  even  the  intrepid 
appetite  which  could  digest  the  Cassandra  and  Grand  Cyrus  of  a 
former  age,  or  the  Richardsonian  tales  in  the  last.  It  could 
engage  the  attention  only  of  the  few  who  might  seek  to  glean 
from  it  the  facts  illustrative  of  old  Arabian  ideas  and  usages, 
without  the  means  of  consulting  the  original,  which  is  so  difficult 
of  access  even  to  those  who  know  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written.  An  abstract  of  the  whole  work,  in  about  the  space  this 
portion  of  it  occupies,  would  probably  be  acceptable  as  a  tale  to 
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the  general  reader;  but  could  not  be  of  much  value  to  the 
student,  \vho  would  find  most  interest  in  the  yery  details  which 
such  an  abstract  must  necessarily  omit  Even  the  translation  of 
the  Syrian  Antar — ^large  as  it  is — would  scarcely  meet  his  wants ; 
for  it  appears,  from  the  large  specimen  which  the  translator  has 
furnished,  that  many  very  essential  facts  and  descriptions  of  the 
original  have  not  been  preserved. 

Although  somewhat  diffiise,  the  translation  is  generally  correct. 
The  style  nowever  (as  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  specimens 
we  shall  furnish)  is  not  exactly  that  wMch  we  should  like  to  see 
in  translations  of  Arabian  works.  It  wants  that  oriental  colour 
which  Mr.  Lane  has  so  admirably  preserved  in  his  excellent 
translation  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  which  would 
have  appeared  to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  translation  of  a 
work  of  still  more  ancient  date.  The  modem  English  character 
of  the  style  is  at  times  so  offensive,  that  in  some  of  our  quotations 
we  have  ventured  to  improve  it  here  and  there,  by  giving  to  words 
and  sentences  a  more  antique  and  oriental  cast,  without  in  any 
way  disturbing,  but  rather,  as  we  hope,  improving  the  sense. 

In  proceeding  to  the  task  we  have  undertaken,  we  shall  be  able 
generally  to  pqmt  out  Scripture  parallels  sufficiently  exact,  and 
often  most  strikingly  analogous.  But  the  reader  who  looks  to 
this  only,  will  inadequately  realize  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  this  kind  of  illustration.  It  will  often  occur,  that  when  the 
bare  fact  suggests  no  direct  analog  to  any  circumstance  or  usage 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  turn  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  language 
is  so  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Bible,  that  an  adequate  and  re- 
markable analogy  is  present  to  the  mind,  even  in  the  absence  of 
precisely  parallel  facts. 

In  wnat  is  essentially  a  romance  of  chivalry,  the  usages  of  war 
are  necessarily  the  most  abundantly  illustrated.  The  analogies 
to  Scriptural  usages  are  very  great,  although  a  considerable  differ- 
ence is  at  the  first  view  produced  by  the  constant  use  of  horses  in 
Arabian  warfare,  contrasted  with  the  general  absence  of  these 
animals  in  the  military  actions  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  at 
this  day  the  common  practice  among  the  Arabians  for  actions 
between  the  tribes  to  commence  by  single  combats,  in  which  the 
defeat  of  one  of  the  combatants  draws  on  a  general  action.  In 
*  Antar '  this  procedure  constantly  occurs ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  although  it  is  often  stipulated  that  the  triumph  of  one 
of  the  combatants  shall  decide  the  controversy  in  favour  of  the 
side  to  which  he  belongs — this  condition  is  but  rarely  adhered  to ; 
but  the  opposing  parties,  inspired  the  one  by  revenge,  and  the 
other  by  triumph,  rush  upon  each  other  the  moment  one  of  the 

champions 
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champions  falls.  The  reader  will  recollect  Scriptural  instances 
of  this  practice  in  the  case  of  David  and  Goliah,  and  in  that 
between  the  men  of  Abner  and  Joab  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon. 
2  Sam.  ii.  15. 

Near  the  very  beginning  of  Antar  we  have  a  curious  example 
of  this.  King  Jazeemah,  of  the  tribe  of  Abs,  has  become  very 
powerful,  and  has  received  the  submission  of  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  who  render  him  tribute  in  cattle  and  in  camels. 
But  there  was  a  tribe  of  Reeyan,  governed  by  a  warlike  queen, 
called  Robab,  who  resolved  never  to  submit  to  this.  *  We,  said 
they,  *  will  not  give  any  one  even  a  rope's  end;  and  whoever 
demand  goods  of  us,  nothing  will  we  give  them  but  blows  and 
trouble.'  Hearing  this,  King  Jazeemah  marches  against  them — 
^  that  he  might  send  down  destruction  and  torment  upon  them,  and 
leave  their  property  to  be  pillaged,  by  the  Arabs.'  When  the 
tribe  of  Reeyan  saw  his  armies  advancing,  they  were  far  from 
dismayed.  *They  set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  they  thronged  in 
haste  from  all  quarters,  and  the  mountains  trembled  at  the  up- 
roar.' This-  shouting  of  advancing  armies,  adverse  we  believe  to 
the  habits  of  modern  European  warfare,  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  and  described  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  The  queen 
sends  a  herald  to  inquire  the  object  of  this  incursion.  The  am- 
bassador on  being  introduced  to  the  king  kisses  the  ground  before 
him — an  abject  custom  of  which  the  Scripture  is  not  without  some 
notice  (Ruth  ii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  4).  The  king 
uses  large  language  towards  this  person,  strongly  analogous  to 
the  military  hyperboles  of  Scripture.  'I  shall  command  these 
armies,  numerous  as  the  locusts,  to  assault  you,  and  to  grind  you 
like  grain,  arid  to  ride  you  like  lions.'  Compare  this  with  2  Kmgs 
xiii.  7  ;  Judges  vi.  5  ;  vii.  12  ;  Psalm  Ixri.  12.  On  hearing  this, 
the  queen  proposes  that  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  matter 
shall  be  decided  by  single  combat  between  her  and  him.  In 
Goliah's  challenge  the  terms  are,  the  servitude  of  the  vanquished. 
*  If  ye  be  able  to  fight  with  me,  and  to  kill  me,  then  will  we  be 
your  servants;  but  if  I  prevail  against  him,  then  shall  ye  be 
our  servants  and  serve  us.'  Queen  Robab's  terms  are  more 
liberal :  '  If  he  subdues  me,  I  will  submit  to  him,  and  pay  him 
tribute ;  but  if  I  vanquish  him,  I  will  grant  his  life  and  take  his 
ransom.' 

This  challenge  could  not  be  refused :  the  description  of  the 
fight  is  exceedingly  graphic  and  animated,  and  gives  a  good  idea 
01  this  kind  of  action : — 

'  The  king  agreed  and  consented ;  and  immediately  he  canie  down  to 
the  field,  and  he  was  like  a  furious  lion.  He  galloped  and  charged 
before  the  warriors,  and  rushed  in  to  the  scene  of  blows  and  thrusts. 

Queen 
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Queen  Robab  dashed  down  upon  him,  mounted  on  a  raven-coloured 
steed,  strong  sinewed.  She  charged  with  him  over  the  plain,  till  the 
horsemen  were  amazed.  Tlien  they  began  the  storm  and  bluster,  the 
sport  and  exertion,  the  give  and  the  take,  the  struggle  and  the  wrestle  ; 
and  every  eye  gazed  intently  on  them,  and  every  neck  was  stretched 
out  at  them.  Just  then  passed  between  them  two  matchless  spear 
thrusts.  King  Jazeemah's  was  the  first,  so  roused  was  he  by  the  terrors 
and  calamities  that  threatened  him.  But  when  Robab  beheld  the  spear 
thrust  coming  upon  her,  and  that  death  was  in  it,  she  bent  herself 
forward  till  her  breast  touched  the  horse,  and  the  well-aimed  thrust 
passed  without  effect.  She  then  replaced  herself  on  the  saddle,  and 
dashed  furiously  at  him,  and  attacked  iiim.  She  struck  him  with 
horror,  and  drove  the  spear  through  his  chest,  and  forced  out  the  poiot 
sparkling  at  his  back.  He  tottered  from  his  horse,  and  his  senses  were 
annihilated.' 

Instead  of  this  concluding  the  combat,  according  to  terms,  it 
only,  as  usual,  began  it, — 

'  Then  the  Arabs  assailed  each  other,  and  the  earth  shook  beneath 
them.  Blows  fell  right  and  wrong ;  necks  were  hewn  off,  and  hoary 
heads  were  stained  with  blood.  The  struggle  was  intense  ;  and  all  the 
Arabs  in  those  valleys  were  in  universal  commotion.' 

The  tribe  of  Abs  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  beaten ;  and  the 
rout  is  exactly  like  one  of  those  described  in  Scripture,  and  the 
description  is  in  almost  Scriptural  language, — 

^  Soon  fled  the  tribe  of  Abs  and  Adnan  and  all  their  allies,  and 
sought  their  homes  in  fear  of  death  and  destruction  ;  neither  did  they 
halt  in  their  flight  and  rout  till  they  reached  their  own  camp ;  and 
when  they  learned  the  extent  of  their  misfortune,  and  how  many  kings 
and  chiefs  had  been  slain,  the  lamentations  were  general.  They  threw 
down  their  tents  and  pavilions ;  and  thus  they  continued  seven  days 
and  nights,^ — See  Jer.  iv.  20 ;  Job  ii.  13. 

Afterwards  the  war  was  renewed,  with  vefy  different  results ; 
and  in  the  great  action  that  followed,  *Many  drank  the  bitter 
poison  of  death,'  a  perfectly  scriptural  phrase,  of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  *  Antar.'  The  consequences  of  victory  are  also 
such  as  we  often  find  in  Scripture. 

*  The  Reeyaniana  were  routed,  and  fled  towards  their  habitations ; 
the  Absians  pursued  them,  and  spread  desolation  among  them ;  slew 
them  with  their  swords,  and  dispersed  them  among  their  wilds  and 
deserts,  until  they  reached  their  country,  where  they  took  possession  of 
their  tents  and  plimdered  their  property.  Zoheir  [son  of  the  slain  king] 
returned  home,  and  rejoiced  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  vengeance. 
He  divided  the  wealth  and  lands  of  all  that  belonged  to  his  enemies 
among  his  own  people,  and  all  the  spoil  was  given  to  the  rich  and  poor, 
to  his  slaves  and  chiefs.  Many  of  the  hostile  leaders  were  put  to  death ; 
and  all  the  Arabs  far  and  near  were  terrified  at  the  extent  of  his  domi- 
nion and  the  power  of  his  arm.' 

Here 
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Here  we  see  that  King  Zoheir,  satisfied  with  yenffeance  for  his 
father's  hlood,  takes  no  share  in  the  spoil.  Gratified  revenge  is 
spoil  enough  for  him.  We  observe  also  that,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  poor  and  even  the  slaves  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  spoil.  Those  therefore  who  remained  behind  in 
charge  of  the  camp,  were  not  excluded  from  the  advantage — ^in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  Mosaical  regulation  on  the  subject — 
afterwards  enforced  by  David  when  he  also  had  routed  an  Arabian 
tribe  which  had  plundered  his  town  of  Ziklag  in  his  absence.  See 
1  Sam.  XXX.  24. 

We  also  notice  here,  that  down  to  a  period  sixteen  centuries 
later  than  any  instance  of  the  kind  occurring  in  Scripture,  the  war 
usages  of  the  Arabians  still  permitted  a  practice  for  which  the 
Hebrew  leaders  have  been  bitterly  reproached — the  execution  of 
captive  chiefs  in  cold,  or  comparatively  cool,  blood.  Other  instances 
of  the  same  fact  might  be  produced  from  among  other  nations, 
shovring  that  in  war  (which  always  brings  out  the  worst  qualities 
of  man)  the  Israelites  were  no  worse  at  least  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  that  they,  in  fact,  reformed  the  barbarous  practice  much 
sooner  than  any  of  their  neighbours  did. 

We  all  know  that  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  Israelites  multiplying  gods  unto 
themselves,  thev  were  allowed  but  one  temple  and  one  altar — the 
place  of  the  only  authorized  ritual  worship  in  the  land.  To  erect 
other  altars  and  temples  would  have  been  a  dreadful  enormity, 
even  though  it  might  be  in  the  first  instance  designed  for  the 
service  of  God.  Hence  the  abhorrence  and  horror  with  which  the 
Israelites  regarded  the  erection  of  a  separate  altar.  Josh,  xxii., 
and  the  ill  consequences  which  are  described  as  flowing  from  the 
chapelries  of  Gideon,  of  Micah,  and  of  the  Danites  at  Dan  (Judg. 
xviu.  30,  31),  and  the  still  stronger  reprobation  of  the  establish- 
ments set  up  in  Israel  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms,  1  Kings 
v.  19,  as  well  as  the  disfavour  with  which  the  orthodox  Jews  re- 
garded the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  even  that 
erected  at  Onion  (Heliopolis)  in  Egypt,  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  anything  analogous  to 
this  in  an  Arabian  romance.  But  here,  nevertheless,  we  do  dis- 
cover one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  notice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Arabians  were  idolaters.  Images, 
under  various  forms  and  names — the  sun,  the  moon,  or  some  of 
the  constellations,  were  the  objects  of  their  worship,  although  it 
may  be  admitted  that  some  tribes  looked  up  to  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  only  regarded  the  planets  or  idols  as  mediators  with  the  Divinity 
at  the  final  resurrection.     Some  did  not  believe  in  a  future  state  ; 

and 
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and  those  who  had  some  yague  notions  on  the  subject  imagined 
that  the  dead  upon  whose  tombs  a  camel  was  slaughtered,  would 
rise  from  the  dead  mounted  on  its  back,  whereas  those  for  whom 
this  ceremony  should  not  he  performed,  would  be  called  to  judg- 
ment on  foot.  Mecca  and  its  Kaaba,  or  temple,  which  is  now  the 
central  point  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  was  also  then  the  centre 
of  ceremonial  observance.  Mecca  was  venerated  on  account  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  who  were  believed  to  have  dwelt  there  ; 
and  the  Kaaba  is  and  was  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  them  ; 
and  as  such,  it  was  an  object  of  holy  pilgrimage,  attended  with 
most  of  the  same  ceremonies  that  are  practised  at  the  present  day. 
After  this  explanation  we  may  turn  again  to  our  romance. 

'^  At  this  period  the  Kaaba  and  the  holy  Mecca  were  visited  as  at 
this  day.  Numerous  were  the  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  Abraham. 
Sacred  were  the  months  of  pilgrimage ;  and  had  a  man  even  killed  his 
&ther  at  that  period,  his  crime  was  never  mentioned.  Zoheir,  after  he 
had  accomplished  these  glorious  deeds,  wished  to  make  a  pilgrimage, 
which  he  executed,  attended  by  all  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  His  admi- 
ration was  great  in  performing  the  ceremony  of  walking  round  the 
Kaaba,  and  in  kissing  the  sacred  stone.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  building  similar  to  the  sacred  altar,  whither  pilgrims 
should  resort,  where  travellers  should  be  entertained,  and  the  himgry 
fed,  and  the  fearful  be  in  security  ;  in  whose  precincts  no  beast  of  prey 
should  be  chased ;  no  blood  should  be  shed ;  and  a  transgressor  of  my 
law  shall  be  instantly  put  to  death  with  this  sword,  he  exclaimed. 
These  sentiments  he  expressed  to  his  tribe  assembled  in  council.  All 
were  in  dismay  at  his  resolution  ;  but  no  one  dared  disapprove  or  make 
any  answer.  But  an  old  sheikh  who  had  passed  all  his  days  in  perusing 
ancient  chronicles,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sayings  of  wise 
men,  who  acknowledged  the  unity  of  God,  the  maker  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  ventured  forth,  and  he  expostulated  with  Zoheir,  telling 
him  the  Kaaba  was  the  mansion  of  the  blessed  Abraham,  and  were  he 
to  presume, to  imitate  it,  a  cruel  death  would  avenge  the  insult.' 

The  old  sheikh  then  proceeds  to  express  his  sentiments  in 
rhythmical  verse,  as  is  the  wont  of  every  one  who  has  anything 
particular  to  say  in  '  Antar,'  and  as  indeed  was,  and  still  to  a  great 
extent  is,  the  custom  of  the  Arabians. 

^  O  great  king  I  O  son  of  noble  chiefs !  hold,  and  listen  to  my  words, 
and  renounce  the  habits  of  the  ignobly  born.  Mount  not  the  horse  of 
Outrage,  for  it  will  not  deliver  thee  from  the  messengers  of  Death ; 
'  and  soon  may  est  thou  expect  him,  shouldst  thou  dare  to  erect  in  the 
desert  a  mansion  like  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  Eaaba ;  shouldst  thou 
establish  similar  rites  and  ceremonies  to  Menah  and  Zeng^ein  ^  and  the ' 
temple.     Away,  away !  their  land  is  the  land  of  a  tribe  superior  to 

all  mankind Away  with  what  thou  hast  said,  for  thy  God  is 

swift  of  vengeance.' 

«  Places  near  Mecca. 

The 
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The  king  yielded  to  these  reasons,  supported  as  they  were  by 
his  chiefs,  and  very  reluctantly  abandoned  his  design.  Soon  after 
he  turns  his  attention  to  marriage,  and  as  the  affair  seems  to 
afford  some  points  of  illustrative  interest,  we  must  tarry  over  it 
for  a  few  pages,  although  anxious  to  come  to  the  hero,  the  re- 
doubted Antar  himself  He  became  desirous  of  contracting 
marriage  with  some  lady  ^eminent  for  beauty  and  elegance  of 
form,  and  of  a  noble  family.'  He  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
far  and  near  for  such  a  treasure,  and  at  length  heard  that  it 
existed  in  the  person  of  Temadhur,  '  whose  equal  was  not  to  be 
found  neither  in  the  plains  nor  in  the  cities/  When  the  king 
heard  of  her,  and  of  the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  her  hand 
through  her  father  Amru's  aversion  to  her  marriage,  *  he  longed 
for  her  as  a  thirsty  man  wishes  to  have  water :'  and  by  a  sharp 
contriyance  he  not  only  obtains  her,  but  receives  her  as  a  free 
gift,  without  the  dowry  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
pay.  Aft;er  winning  the  good  opinion  of  the  father  by  presents 
and  attentions,  he  causes  an  attack  to  be  made  on  his  camp,  tliat 
he  may  come  forward  at  the  proper  moment  as  a  deliverer  and 
obtain  the  sight  of  Temadhur,  whom  he  had  not  yet  been  suffered 
to  behold.  All  answers  as  he  expected — the  attack  is  made,  and 
all  things  are  in  confusion  when  Zoheir  appears.  ^  The  family 
were  looking  at  their  flocks,  dispersed  about,  but  Temadhur  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  blooming  as  the  dawning  sun, 
and  her  forehead  bright  as  its  rays,  and  her  cheeks  were  red  as 
the  peony,  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  black  as  night.'  Impressed 
by  this  deliverance,  Amru,  at  the  feast  of  wine  that  followed,  in 
the  excess  of  his  gratitude  rose  up  and  said :  '  O  mighty  and 
magnanimous  king,  I  am  your  slave !  My  tongue  fails  in  de- 
scribing your  virtues.  God  hath  given  me  nothing  that  I  prize 
but  my  daughter  Temadhur,  from  whom  I  have  kept  all  suitors. 
I  request  of  ye,  assembled  chiefs,  that  he  may  accept  of  her  as 
his  handmaiden.'     The  story  then  goes  on. 

'  As  soon  as  Zoheir  heard  this  he  rejoiced  and  was  glad ;  and  the 
Absians^  answered,  '^  And  we,  too«  will  beg  king  Zoheir  to  accept  her, 
and  to  catise  the  dauahters  of  noble  chiefs  to  wait  upon  her.'*  ®  As 
soon  as  Zoheir  heard  these  words  he  leaped  up,  and  takinsf  the  old 
man  by  the  hand  mo^t  earnestly  entreated  him  to  consent.  He  richly 
clothed  him,  and  made  him  handsome  presents,  and  then  said,  ^'  She 
shall  be,  O  chief,  equal  to  the  most  exalted  in  rank  and  highest  in 
dignity."  The  marriage  canopy  was  instantly  pitched,  and  there  was 
no  further  detnur.  The  damsels  advanced  conducting  the  concealed 
treasure.  Her  approach  was  at  that  moment  sweeter  to  him  than 
sleep  to  the  wearied  eyelids,  and  he  beheld  in  her  the  stem  of  a  tall 

i^  Men  of  his  ovn  tribe  of  Abs,  «  See  Psalm  xly,  9. 
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reed  and  the  rose  of  the  soul.  They  were  immediately  united.  On 
the  second  day  Zoheir  arose  and  thanked  his  fortune,  for  his  anxieties 
were  past.  He  made  presents,  and  distributed  tlie  gold  and  silver,  and 
he  made  Amru's  people  remain  with  him,  thtU  he  might  treat  them  Jot 
seven  daySy  when  he  made  the  marriage  fealty  slauglitering  the  camels 
and  the  sheep.' 

The  wedding  feaats  of  Jacob  and  of  Samson  were  of  the  same 
duration.  The  king's  surprise  and  deliffht  made  him  so  yain  and 
conceited  that  at  kst  he  imparted  to  his  wife  the  stratagem  by 
which  be  had  obtained  her  without  a  dower  or  a  settlement. 
Now,  while  she  felt  that  she  had  been  given  la  the  king  in  con- 
sideration of  a  great  service — that  service  had  seemed  as  the 
E rice-- and  that  no  mean  price^  which  had  been  given  for  her ;  and 
er  pride  was  satisfied.  But  to  learn  that  this  seeming  service 
had  been  no  more  than  a  wile,  and  that  in  consequence  she  had 
as  it  were  been  absolutely  given  away  without  consideration  cht 
value,  filled  her  with  the  most  intense  indignation,  and  set  her 
woman's  wit  to  work»  to  find  out  the  means  of  repairing  this 
wrong.  She  told  the  king  scornfully  that  in  this  instance  the 
biter  had  been  bit,  for  that  she  was  not  herself  the  renowned 
Temadhur,  but  her  sister.  ^She  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun 
and  moon.  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  her  handmaid.  I  do  not  pos- 
sess a  particle  of  her  charms.  On  the  face  of  the  earth  there  is 
not  her  equal,  among  the  daughters  of  Arabia  there  is  not  her  like.' 
On  this  the  king's  happiness  fled :  but  he  required  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  fact — liow  to  obtain  it  was  the  question.  It 
appears  indeed  throughout  the  story  that  the  unmarried  daugh- 
ters of  the  chiefs  were  much  more  secluded  than  we  should  have 
supposed,  and  that  to  obtain  the  sight  of  them  was  difficult. 
The  evidence  which  might  be  got  through  an  old  woman  did  not 
content  him.  'No  human  being,'  said  he,  'can  behold  your 
sister  but  a  merchant  (pedler),  a  blacksmith,  a  fortune-teller,  or 
a  perfumer.'  '  You  are  right,'  she  replied,  '  for  the  daughters  of 
Arabia  value  the  goods  of  a  merchant,  a  blacksmith,  a  fortune- 
teller, and  a  perfumer.'  'There,'  said  the  king,  'there  is  no 
intelligence  like  the  eyes,  and  no  sight  like  the  hearing  of  the 
ears.  I  am  myself  an  Arab  and  must  undertake  the  business 
myself.'  He  determines  to  virit  th^  place  as  a  perfumer ;  and 
the  next  day  he  laid  his  royal  robes  aside,  habited  himself  as  a 
poor  man,  and,  taking  some  drugs  and  perfumes,  departed  from 
his  tent,  '  his  loins  girt  about  and  his  feet  naked.'  He  walked 
slowly  at  fii*st,  but  when  at  a  sufficient  distance  quickened  his 
pace.  But  quick  as  he  was,  Temadhur  was  before  him.  She 
hastened  to  her  father's  tent  in  man's  clothes  and  apprised  her 
friends  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  instructed  them  how  to  act. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  when  the  pretended  perfumer  arrived,  her  father  and 
brothers  '  rushed  upon  him  like  lions,'  and  seized  him  hand  and  foot. 
His  wife  then  stood  before  him,  and  throwing  off  her  Teil  said, 
^  O  king,  what  think  you  of  your  condition  and  your  artifices  ? 
Which  of  us  is  the  most  cunning  now?'  Neyertheless,  the  sight 
of  his  wife  revived  him  ;  but  he  knew  that  the  bwiness  was  too 
serious  to  be  trifled  with,  and  therefore  he  allowed  an  adequate 
dower  to  be  extorted  from  him  before  he  was  unbound.  He  at 
first  offered  five  hundred  camels ;  he  then  consented  to  add  five 
hundred  high-priced  camels,  and  was  at  last  let  off  for  ^a  thou- 
sand he  and  she  camels,  twenty  horses,  fifty  male  slaves^  and  fifty 
female.'  It  is  but  fair  to  kme  Zoheir,  who  is  somewhat  of  a 
personage  in  ^  Antar,'  to  add,  £at  the  evasion  of  the  dower  in 
the  first  instance  had  not  been  from  avarice,  but  had  grown  out 
of  the  plot  through  which  he  alone  hoped  to  obtain  the  lady  from 
her  &ther  ;  and  also  that,  greatly  to  his  credit,  be  took  this  rough 
manoeuvre  in  very  good  part — ^indeed  that  '  his  love  fcr  his  wife 
greatly  increased  by  reason  of  her  conduct,  and  he  gave  her 
large  possessions.' 

The  discontent  of  Temadhur  at  having  been  disposed  of  with- 
out dowry  may  remind  us  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
Laban's  daughters  at  their  &ther  having  made  such  arrange- 
ments, with  their  husband  as  excluded  them  from  the  usual 
benefits  of  dowry :  '  He  hath  sold  us,  and  also  quite  devoured 
our  money,'  Gen.  xxxi.  15.  And  the  importance  attached  to 
the  matter,  with  the  very  large  dowry  or  price  exacted  in  the 
present  instance,  shows  the  boundless  liberality  of  Sheehem,  who, 
in  proposing  to  Jacob  to  repair  by  marriage  the  wi^ong  he  had 
inflicted  upon  Dinah,  says,  '  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and 
gift,  and  I  will  give  it,  atcoording  to  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me ; 
but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife,'  Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

This  marriage  of  king  Zoheir  produced,  in  the  course  of  time, 
ten  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  mention  of  this  fact  brings  to 
notice  a  remarkable  and  interesting  custom.  '  Now  it  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  Arabs  that  when  a  woman  brought  forth  tien  male 
children  she  should  be  called  Moonejeba,  i.  ^,  ennobled,  and  for 
her  name  be  published  among  the  Arabs ;  and  they  used  to  say  that 
the  wife  of  such  a  one  is  ennobled,'  Considering  that  the  desire 
for  male  ofispring  was  as  strong  amon^  the  Hebrews  as  among 
the  Arabs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  with  them  also  some  dis- 
tinctiouiwas  attached  to  the  possesion  of  a  certain  number  of  sons; 
but  we  can  call  to  mind  no  text  that  can  be  regarded  as  bearing 
on  the  point,  unless  it  be  Elkanah's  kind  words  to  his  wife  Hannah,, 
mourning  in  her  barrenness,  ^  Am  I  not  better  to  thee  than  ten 
sons?'  1  Sam.  i.  8. 

c  2  The 
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The  tribe  over  which  Zoheir  reigned  became  very  prosperous, 
and  now  and  then  the  chiefs  went  forth  on  plundering  expedi- 
tions, and  returned  laden  with  spoil.  One  of  these  expeditions, 
com{K)sed  of  ten  horsemen,  goinff  forth  in  search  of  adventures, 
fell  in  with  a  peaceful  tribe,  wat,  like  the  people  of  Laisfa, 
'dwelt  quiet  and  secure,  and  had  no  lack  of  anything'  (Judg. 
xviii.  7).  *It  was  a  tribe  under  no  apprehension  of  change  of 
fortune/  Our  heroes  being  so  few  in  number  feared  to  attack 
the  tribe  in  its  head-quarters,  but  were  content  to  drive  off  the 
camels,  together  with  a  black  woman  slave  and  the  two  lads  her 
sons,  by  whom  they  were  kept.  This  woman's  name  is  Zebeeba. 
*  She  was  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  well  shaped,  and  her  ap- 
pearance was  elegant  and  striking.'  One  of  the  warriors,  named 
Shedad,  is  content  to  have  this  woman  for  his  share  of  the  spoil, 
and  in  due  time  he  has  by  her  a  son.  '  She  brought  forth  a  bovy 
black  and  swarthy  like  an  elephant,  flat-nosed,  blear-eyed,  harsh- 
featured,  shaggy-haired ;  the  comers  of  his  lips  hanging  down, 
and  the  inner  angles  of  his  eyes  bloated ;  strong-boned,  long- 
footed  ;  he  was  like  a  fragment  of  a  cloudy  his  ears  immensely 
long,  and  his  eyes  whence  flashed  sparks  of  fire.'  The  personage 
thus  impressively  introduced,  and  of  whom  this  amiable  portraiture 
is  given,  is  no  other  than  the  hero,  the  redoubtable  Antar. 

The  early  history  of  Antar  is  very  interesting  to  us  for  the 
illustration  it  gives  of  the  condition  of  a  female  slave  who  has 
given  a  son  to  her  master,  and  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
son  himself — ^points  valuable  for  the  illustration  of  similar  condi- 
tions among  the  Hebrews,  with  respect  to  which  we  have  little 
direct  information.  The  case  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  immediately 
rises  to  our  recollection,  and  it  is  well  if  the  facts  to  which  we 
have  here  access,  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  subject  involved 
in  much  obscurity  and  beset  with  many  difficulties. 

We  find,  then,  in  the  first  place  that  the  mother  and  son  re- 
main slaves  until  the  father  thinks  fit,  if  he  ever  thinks  fit,  to 
acknowledge  the  latter  formally  as  his  son,  in  the  presence  of  the 
tribe,  which  is  already  well  aware  of  the  fact,  but  does  not  recog- 
nize it  until  the  father  acknowledges  his  son ;  and  this,  in  Antar's 
case,  was  not  until  he  grew  to  manhood. 

if^^^^   change   is   made,  however,  in  the  woman's   condition, 

although  she   still   has   charge  of  the  camels.     Soon  after  the 

^f^^^jS  cf  Antar  she  is  allowed  a  separate  dwelling  for  herself 

A^  A    ^^^'  and  nothing  that  she  wants  is  withheld  from  her. 

.  ®      ^^^  grew  up  he  used  to  accompany  his  mother  to  the 

soon    ^^^f^^  watched  the  cattle.     His  immense  bodily  strength 

of  h*  ^^^    ^^  ^™  to  establish  a  complete  tyranny  over  the  boys 

IS  own  age,  and  even  the  camels  were  speedily  taught  to  know 

in 
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in  him  their  master.  *He  used  to  tyrannise  over  hoys  of  the 
same  age,  and  heat  his  hrothers ;  and  when  he  returned  from  the 
pastures  he  amused  himself  with  the  servants  and  the  women. 
He  would  eat  nothing  hut  what  he  liked,  and  whoever  offended 
him  he  would  thrash  with  a  stick/ 

Let  us  see  more  of  his  mode  of  life — which  may  in  some 
respects  remind  us  of  David.  The  resemblance  would  he  greater 
but  for  the  ugliness  of  Antar,  his  ignoble  origin,  and  the  tyrannous 
temper  he  evinces.  Like  David,  Antar  tends  his  father's  flock  ; 
like  David,  Antar  in  youth  evinces  his  prowess  against  the 
animals  that  assail  his  flock;  like  David,  Antar  is  the  first 
warrior  of  his  time  ;  and  like  him  he  wins  the  unbounded  admi- 
ration of  his  contemporaries,  as  the  first  and  chief  of  all  in  song. 
The  analogy  of  these  two  persons  being  in  their  respective  ages 
the  most  distinguished  both  in  arms  and  minstrelsy,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  following  adventure  may  remind  us  of  David  s 
conflict  with  the  lion  and  the  bear,  but,  to  our  taste,  the  exploit  of 
David  is  better  and  more  beautifully  told : — '  Thy  servant  kept 
his  father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a 
lamb  out  of  the  flock  ;  and  I  went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him, 
and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth  :  and  when  he  arose  against 
me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him  and  slew  him,' 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35.     Antar's  adventure  was  with  a  wolf : — 

^  One  day  he  was  wandering  over  the  deserts  with  the  flocks,  and 
when  the  sun  was  burning  hot,  he  left  his  people  and  climbed  up  into 
a  tree,  and  took  shelter  from  the  heat,  while  the  flocks  grazed,  and  he 
watched  them:  when,  lo  I  a  wolf  started  from  behind  the  trees  and 
dispersed  them.  But  Antar,  seeing  how  the  animal  had  dispersed  his 
herds,  descended  and  ran  after  him  until  he  overtook  him,  and  struck 
him  with  his  stafi"  between  the  eyes.  He  made  the  oil  of  his  brains 
fly  out  from  between  his  ears,  and  slew  him.  He  then  cut  off  his  head 
and  his  legs,  and  returned  growling  like  an  angry  lion.  *'  And  so  thou 
wouldst  devour  Antar's  flocks  ?"  cried  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
dead  wolf ;  ''  but  thou  dost  not  know  that  he  is  a  savage  lion."  He 
put  the  head  and  the  legs  into  the  scrip  he  had  with  him ;  leaving  the 
carcase,  he  returned  to  the  flocks,  and  thus  spoke : — ^'  O  thou  wolf, 
eager  for  death,  I  have  left  thee  wallowing  in  dust  and  spoiled  of  life. 
Thou  wouldst  have  the  run  of  my  flocks,  but  I  have  left  thee  dyed  with 
blood.  .  Thou  wouldst  disperse  my  sheep,  and  now  thou  knowest  I  am 
a  lion  that  never  fears.  This  is  the  way  that  I  treat  thee,  thou  dog  of 
the  desert." ' 

And  here,  lest  our  naturalist  friends  should  infer  from  this 
that  the  Arabs  regard  the  wolf  as  a  wild  dog — and  hence  that 
they  allow  the  lupine  origin  of  the  dog,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  term  '  dog '  is  among  the  Arabs  as  with  us,  a  term  of 
abuse  and  insult,  applied  not  only  to  men  but  to  animals ;  and  it 

is 
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18  amusing  to  hear  them  abuse  hcN'ses,  asses,  camels,  and  other 
animals  by  calling  them  *  dogs.' 

This  exploit  or  Antar*s  is  not  equal  to  that  of  David,  as  a  lion 
or  a  bear  are  more  formidable  antagonists  than  a  wolf;  but 
Antar  was  but  'a  big  boy'  when  it  was  performed ;  and  this  fact 
is  impressed  upon  our  recollection  by  the  alarm  expressed  by  his 
mother  when  sne  found  the  head  and  legs  of  the  wolf  in  his  scrip 
on  bis  return  home  in  the  evening. 

In  a  tale  founded  upon  the  usages  of  the  desert,  we  may  expect 
to  find  some  of  those  contentions  about  water,  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  the  Scripture  history  of  the  patriarchs.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  powerful  to  tyrannise  over  the  weak  in  the  appro- 
priation of  water,  is  strikingly  shown  in  Antar^s  next  adventure, 
which  may  remind  us  of  the  value  of  that  aid  which  Moses 
rendered  to  Jethro's  daughters,  when  the  shepherds  drove  them 
away  on  their  coming  to  the  well  to  water  their  father's  flocks. 

King  Zoheir  had  two  hundred  slaves  who  attended  his  he  and 
she  camels,  and  all  his  sons  had  the  same.  The  eldest  of  bis 
sons,  Shas,  had  a  slave  named  Daji,  who  was  much  liked  by  his 
roaster  on  account  of  his  vast  bodily  strength.  But  his  temper 
was  tyrannical  and  imperious,  and  he  was  hated  and  feared  by  all 
the  other  slaves  of  the  camp,  except  by  Antar,  to  whom  fear  was 
unknown. 

^  One  day  the  poor  men,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans  met  together, 
and  were  driving  their  camels  and  their  flocks  to  drink,  and  were  all 
standing  by  the  water  side.  Daji  came  up  and  stopped  them  all,  and 
took  po9»ession  of  the  water  for  his  master's  cattle.  Just  then  an  old 
woman  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Abs  came  up  to  him,  and  accosted 
him  in  a  suppliant  manner,  saying,  *^  Be  so  good,  master  Daji,  as  to 
let  my  cattle  drink.  They  are  all  the  property  I  possess,  and  I  live 
by  their  milk.  Pity  my  iiock ;  have  compassion  upon  me,  gmnt  my 
request,  and  let  them  drink."  But  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  demand, 
but  abused  her.  She  was  greatly  distressed,  and  shrank  back.  There 
came  another  old  woman  and  addressed  him :  '^  O  master  Daji,  I  am  a 
poor,  weak,  old  woman,  as  you  see.  Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  me ; 
it  has  aimed  its  arrows  at  me,  and  its  daily  and  nightly  calamities  have 
destroyed  ail  my  men.  I  have  lost  my  children  and  my  husband,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  in  great  distress.  These  sheep  are  all  that  I 
possess ;  let  them  drink,  for  I  live  on  the  milk  they  produce.  Pity 
my  forlorn  estate :  I  have  no  one  to  tend  them,  therefore  grant  my 
request,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  let  them  drink." 

^  As  soon  as  Daji  heard  these  words,  and  perceived  the  crowd  of 
men  and  women,  his  pride  increased,  and  his  obstinacy  was  not  to  be 
moved.  He  struck  tlie  woman  on  the  stomach  and  threw  her  down 
on  her  back.' 

All  the  slaves  laugh  at  this,  and  at  the  disorder  of  the  poor 

woman's 
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woman's  dress — all  but  Antar,  who  remonstrated  in  so  high  a 
tone  against  this  conduct  that  Daji  struck  him  *  a  bloi^  over  the 
face  that  nearly  knocked  out  his  eyes.'  He  returns  this  by  rush- 
ing at  him,  lifting  him  on  high,  and  dashing  him  to  the  ground, 
so  that  '  his  length  and  breadth  were  all  one  mass.'  Seeing  their 
fellow  slain,  the  other  slaves  fell  upon  Antar,  and  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  him,  had  not  prince  Malik,  the  youngest  son  of 
king  Zoheir,  passed  by^  and  seeing  one  man  contending  against 
such  odds,  interfered  to  stop  the  fray.  On  hearing  the  facts  of 
the  case,  he  expressed  his  admiration  and  approval  of  Antar*s 
conduct,  and  gave  him  that  formal  dakheel  or  protection  which 
was  then,  as  it  is  still  among  the  Arabs,  a  most  solemn  obligation 
— obliging  the  one  who  affords  it,  by  the  highest  pledge  of  honour 
known  in  the  Ea^t,  to  shield  the  other  from  harm  even  to  the 
peril  of  his  own  life.  It  was  such  a  pledge  as  another  king's  son, 
Jonathan,  extended  to  David ;  and  how  well  he  redeemed  it,  even 
to  the  risk  of  his  life  and  in  the  face  of  his  Other's  displeasure, 
we  all  know.  See  1  Sam.  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  '  Walk  by  my  side,' 
said  Malik ;  *  I  will  protect  you  against  every  one  that  exists 
under  the  heavens,  against  all  who  eat  bread  and  drink  water.' 
On  this,  '  Antar  bowed  down  before  him,  and  kissed  his  f^et  in 
his  stirrup,  and  walked  on  with  the  slaves.' 

Malik  had  undertaken  no  easy  task.  His  elder  brother  was 
highly  incensed  when  he  heard  how  his  favourite  slave  had  been 
handfed,  and  sought  to  slay  Antar  with  his  own  hand.  But 
Malik  interfered :  *  You  must  not  touch  him,'  he  said.  *  He  who 
dares  to  injure  him  is  a  dead  man.  I  have  given  him  my  pro- 
tection. I  will  not  be  separated  from  him — sooner  will  1  forfeit 
my  head.*  Shns  heeded  not  this,  and  attempted  to  smite  Antar ; 
when  Malik  drew  his  sword,  and  the  brothers  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  blows,  when  the  king  appeared,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute.  On  learning  what  Antar  bad  done,  the  king  commended 
him  ;  and  turning  to  his  father  Shedad,  who  was  present,  he  said, 
*  Your  son's  conduct  reflects  credit  on  you.  His  behaviour  will 
remain  as  a  memorial  to  all  generations.  He  hath  loathed  oppres- 
sion and  violence,  and  hath  followed  the  path  of  propriety  and 
virtue.' 

Antar's  father  was  nevertheless  becoming  highly  dissatisfied 
with  his  son's  conduct.  While  he  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  son, 
he  was  in  some  degree  responsible  for  his  conduct  as  a  slave,  and 
was  bound  as  such  to  make  good  to  others  the  damage  he  in- 
flicted. Besides,  for  «an  Arab,  he  liked  a  auiet  life,  and  was 
annoyed  at  being  compromised  with  this  and  tnat  pdwerful  person 
through  Antar's  exploits.  A  communication  which  he  received  a 
short  time  after  frt>m  Zajir^  a  slave  of  Rebiai  one  of  the  sheikhs 
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of  the  tribe,  roused  his  diBpleasure  to  the  utmost :  '  O  master/ 
said  ZsjiT,  'your  slave  Antar  does  nothing  but  injure  your 
property.  He  ranges  about  the  country,  and  all  day  long  he 
keeps  the  cattle  away  from  the  water  and  from  the  pastures, 
riding  and  driving  them  about,  and  reducing  their  flesh  by  in- 
cessant exercise,  and  iqjurinff  the  trees  by  spearing  them.  I 
order  him  not  to  do  so,  but  ne  abuses  me  and  beats  me ;  and 
were  I  to  go  near  him  he  would  slay  me.'  This  made  Shedad 
exceedingly  angry:  'You  tell  me  the  truth,  my  lad,'  he  said; 
'  for  from  the  time  I  have  directed  him  to  tend  my  herds  they  do 
not  get  fat,  but  have  ulcers  in  their  feet ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that 
he  ndes  them  and  drives  them  about  the  rocky  places,  and  thus 
they  lose  their  flesh.' 

When  Shedad's  wife  heard  this,  she  thought  it  a  fit  opportunity 
to  make  known  a  recent  grievance  of  her  own  against  Antar.  It 
was  the  custom  among  the  Arab  women  at  that  period  to  drink 
camel's  milk  morning  and  evening.  As  they  had  a  very  sensible 
dislike,  which  we  cannot  but  share,  to  drinking  milk  with  the 
animal  heat  still  in  it,  it  was  the  office  of  the  servant  who  milked 
it,  to  cool  the  beverage  in  the  ^ind  before  presenting  it  to  the 
ladies.  It  was  Antar's  office  to  do  this  for  the  wife  of  his  father, 
and  for  the  wives  of  his  father's  two  brothers,  Zakmet-ul-Jewad 
and  Malik,  and  for  Abla,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  For  this 
Abla  he  had  already  contracted  a  deep  affection,  and  obeying  its 
impulses,  he  one  day,  almost  unconsciously,  presented  the  milk 
first  to  her  and  afterwards  to  Shedad's  wife,  whom  he  ought  to 
have  served  first  of  all.  This  affront  that  high  lady  deeply  resented, 
and  it  formed  the  offence  of  which  she  now  complains  to  Shedad, 
and  which  added  materially  to  the  ai^er  that  already  burned 
fiercely  against  his  son.  He  waited,  however,  patiently  till  Antar 
came  home  from  the  pasture ;  he  then  seized  fiaist  hold  of  him, 
tied  him  up,  and  beat  him  with  a  stick  till  the  skin  peeled  off 
from  his  body.  To  this  Antar  submitted  patiently,  although  with 
his  tremendous  strength  he  could  easily  have  resisted  or  escaped 
from  this  punishment.  But  on  this  and  all  other  occasions  he  is  per- 
fectly submissive  and  obedient  to  his  father,  and  in  his  hands,  and 
in  his  alone,  is  non-resistant  against  injury  and  torture.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  evince  the  absolute  nature  of  paternal  power  in 
such  a  patriarchal  state  of  society,  than  these  examples  which  the 
history  of  Antar  offers.  It  is  the  voluntary  submission  of  one  veho 
knows  his  power,  to  the  commanding  influence  of  an  opinion — to  an 
authority  which,  although  physically  weak,  is,  as  towards  him, 
morally  absolute,  and  is  indeed  irresistible  even  unto  death.  Some 
have  affected  to  doubt  the  history  of  Abraham's  attempted  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  on  the  ground  that  Isaac  was  then  a  young  man,  not 
•  likely 
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likely  to  suffer  himself  to  be  bound  and  laid  upon  the  altar  for 
such  a  purpose,  seeing  that  he  might  easily  have  prevented  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  aged  man,  less  strong  probably  than 
himself.  He  might  have  fled,  if  he  had  shrunk  from  the  act  of 
personal  resistance  to  his  father.  We  have  an  opinion  that 
Abraham  made  known  to  Isaac  the  command  he  had  received, 
and  that  the  son  concurred  in  the  act  of  his  own  immolation.  But 
if  not,  we  are  convinced  that  the  son  would  have  yielded  as  an  act 
of  obedience  to  paternal  authority,  which  was  in  his  view  absolute 
— for  life  or  for  death.  So  here  Antar,  though  another  Samson 
for  strength,  consents  to  be  bound,  and  submits  without  complaint 
to  a  cruel  punishment — for  no  otlier  reason  than  because  it  was  from 
his  father's  hand.  How  voluntary  thi«  submission  was  on  his  part  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  when,  after  his  father  was  gone,  he  learned 
from  his  mother  why,  and  at  whose  complaint,  he  had  been  thus 
made  to  suffer,  he,  like  another  Samson,  struggled  with  the  cords 
that  bound  him,  and  bursting  them,  started  forward  like  a  lion  to 
be  avenged  on  Zsyin  ,He  found  him  in  the  pastures  ^  '  Thou  base- 
bom  !'  he  cried,  '  thou  son  of  a  foul  mother !  thou  didst  instigate 
my  master  to  beat  me.'  He  said  no  more,  but  forthwith  rushed 
upon  him  and  slew  him,  by  his  choice  method,  when  unarmed,  of 
lifting  him  on  high,  and  smashing  his  bones  by  dashing  him  to  the 
ground, — a  mode  of  high  and  powerful  extinction  often  alluded  to 
in  Scripture — being,  in  fact,  that  *  dashing  in  pieces,  like  a  potter's 
vessel,  of  which  we  read  in  Psalm  ii.  9, 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  peculiar  force  of  the  epi- 
thets applied  to  Zajir  from  Antar,  who  was  himself  a  bastard  son. 
In  fact,  among  the  Arabs  as  among  the  Hebrews,  nothing  can  be 
more  insulting  than  terms  of  abuse  applied  to  the  mother ;  and  they 
are  used  for  tne  purpose  of  wounding  the  person  insulted,  in  utter 
indifference  to  every  other  consideration.  Thus  Saul  assails  Jona- 
than as  *  Thou  son  of  the  perverse,  rebellious  woman,'  etc.,  though 
Jonathan's  mother  was  his  own  wife ;  and  Antar  himself  often  in 
the  sequel,  applies  the  terms  of '  base-bom '  and  '  son  of  a  foul 
mother '  to  his  own  brother. 

Having  satisfied  his  vengeance,  Antar  began  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  consequences ;  he  went  to  Prince  Malik  and  informed  him  of 
what  had  passed.  Malik  saw  that  our  hero  had  now  exposed  himself 
to  the  resentment  of  Rebia,  the  master  of  the  slave  he  had  slain. 
Understanding,  therefore,  that  this  person  had  gone  by  invitation 
to  an  assembly  of  the  sheikhs,  at  the  king  his  father's  tent,  he  fol- 
lowed him  thither.  All  the  chiefs  and  meir  followers,  except  the 
reigning  family,  rose  when  he  entered ;  and  politeness  required 
that  he  should  take  his  place  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  others 
might  then  sit  down.  But  he  remained  standing ;  and  when  re- 
minded 
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minded  of  this  by  Rcbia  himself,  he  said,  *  Dost  thoa  wish  that  I 
should  sit  down  ?  and  dost  thou  love  me  ? '     *  Yes,'  said  Rebia, 

*  by  the  lires  of  all  who  are  present'  Of  tiiis  expected  declaratioa 
Malik  promptly  took  advantage.  *  Then/  said  he,  *  I  will  not  sit 
down  till  thou  hast  given  me  thy  slave  Zajir.'  Rebia  was  far 
from  suspecting  what  had  happened  to  his  slave.  lie  ought  to 
have  con;«ented  without  question,  and  as  graoeliilly  as  he  might ; 
but  his  surprise  at  Malik* s  knowledge  of  this  slave,  made  him  ask, 

*  What  makes  thee  so  anxious  to  have  him  ?'  Malik  answered, 
'  Because  I  have  observed  him  to  be  a  good  hard-working  slave, 
and  very  laborious  in  doing  his  duty.*  *  Sit  down  then,'  said 
Rebia,  *  I  will  give  him  to  thee,  and,  if  such  be  thy  wish,  two  more 
with  him.'  To  make  all  firm  beyond  repentance,  when  the  truth 
should  be  known,  Malik  makes  the  assembled  chiefs  legal  witnesses 
of  this  transaction — *  Let  these  assembled  chiefs  be  witnesses  of 
what  thou  sayest.'  *  Yes,'  said  Rebia,  *  let  the  God  who  raised  the 
vaulted  heavens,  and  levelled  the  expanded  earth,  be  witness  of 
my  grant  to  thee,  and  that  I  will  never  remind  thee  of  the  favour 
rendered.'  ^  Be  witness  to  it  all  ye  that  are  present  I '  said  Malik, 
who  then  ventured  to  disclose  the  truth — *  Itrow  then,  O  Rebia, 
that  Antar  has  killed  thy  slave  and  has  sought  my  protection : 
do  not  therefore  seek  his  life.'  Rebia  was  silent — but  the  wrath 
in  his  heart  was  great,  and  from  that  moment  he  cherished  in  his 
heart  a  most  bitter  hatred  against  Antar. 

This  transaction  requires  more  than  the  incidental  remark  that 
we  have  given  to  it. 

There  are  other  examples  in  Antar  of  the  expedient  here  em- 
ployed, of  askins  the  gift  of  a  slave  who  had  been  killed  that 
the  master  may  have  no  demand  against  the  life  of  the  slayer  or 
his  master — seeing  that  he  has  with  the  person  of  his  slave  trans- 
ferred the  right  of  exacting  vengeance  for  his  blood.  Even  where 
the  master  knows  that  his  slave  is  slain,  he  may  sell  him  in  quit- 
tance of  all  claim  against  the  slayer — but  the  person  who  desires 
to  protect  the  slayer,  usually  tries  to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  death, 
that  the  demands  of  the  owner  may  not  be  enhanced,  or  his  re- 
luctance increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion. 
In  the  case  of  the  slaying  of  the  slave  of  Prince  Shas  by  Antar, 
King  Zoheir  bought  the  dead  slave  of  his  son  for  ten  live  slaves, 
which  was  therefore  in  part  the  quittance  price  of  his  vengeance 
against  Antar.  In  point  of  fact  Shedad  himself  should  on  that  occa- 
sion have  ransomed  Antar,  unless  Shas  had  insisted  on  life  for  life. 
This  would  have  been  suflScient  in  the  case  like  this,  of  a  slave  slay- 
ing a  slave.  But  in  the  case  of  a  slave  slaying  a  free  man,  his  life 
would  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  suflBcient  equivalent ;  and  the 
master  must  then  either  pay  the  fuU  compensation  money — *  the 

priciB 
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price  of  blood' — or  remain  subject  in  bis  own  person,  or  that 
of  some  free  member  of  bis  family,  to  the  fatal  exaction  of  the 
blood-avenger.  But  King  Zoheir  behaved  generouslv  by  all 
parties  in  this  matter — and  at  the  same  time  excluded  Shas  from 
vengeance,  while  he  relieved  Shedad  from  the  trouble  of  con- 
sidering whether  he  should  redeem  his  slave-son,  or  abandon  him 
to  the  avenger. 

We  do  not  call  to  mind  any  scriptural  instance  or  positive  law 
bearing  on  the  case  of  one  man's  slave  slaying  the  slave  of  another. 
But  we  apprehend  that,  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  Mosaical 
le^slation  on  this  subject,  and  from  the  analogy  of  customs,  that 
the  master  of  the  slaying  slave  was  obliged  to  make  compensation 
to  the  master  of  the  slave  who  was  slain,  unless,  as  in  this  case, 
some  one  interested  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  gift  or  purchase 
the  transfer  of  the  rights  which  the  master  of  the  slain  slave  had 
in  him,  including  the  right  of  compensation  and  revenge.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Mosaical  legislation  on  this  point  is  imperfect, 
and  this  case  may  therefore  be  taken  to  throw  some  light  upon  it. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  law  of  Moses  evidently  aimed  at 
the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  deprived  the  master 
of  some  rights  which  he  had  previously  possessed.  The  Bedouin 
practice  probably  more  perfectly  illustrates  the  condition  of  the 
slave  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  Under  the  law  the  master 
did  not  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slave  (Exod. 
xxi.  20,  21),  and  that  power  which  he  did  not  himself  possess, 
another  could  not  exercise.  But  it  may  be  doubtftil  whether,  if 
the  master  of  a  slain  slave  put  to  death  the  slave  of  another  who 
had  slain  him,  the  law  would  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  case, 
or  have  considered  the  master  of  the  latter  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation. The  case  had  tlien  been  equalized,  according  to  east- 
ern notions.  These  considerations  would  naturally  bring  into 
operation  such  proceedings  as  we  witness  in  the  affair  before  us. 

To  the  striking  incident  of  the  prince  refusing  to  sit  down  till 
he  learned  whemer  Rebia  would  grant  his  wii^,  there  is  no 
precise  parallel  in  Scripture,  but  the  principle  is  discovered  in  the 
declaration  of  Abraham's  servant  when  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Laban,  and  food  was  set  before  him.  '  I  will  not  eat  until  I 
have  told  mine  errand,'  Gen.  xxiv.  33 — it  being  quite  usual  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  for  a  person  on  going  to  the  house  where 
he  has  a  suit  to  prefer,  to  decline  to  eat  until  he  has  made  known 
his  wish,  and  has  learned  that  it  will  not  be  refused.  To  sufier  a 
stranger  to  depart  without  food,  would  be  as  disgraceful  in  the 
East  as  to  suffer  a  prince  to  remain  standing ;  and  the  condition 
therefore  lays  the  person  to  whom  application  is  made  under  the 

same  kind  of  obligation  to  grant  the  suit  which  is  made* 

Againi 
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Again,  we  observe  in  this  instance  the  solicitude  to  obtain 
living  witnesses  to  transactions  —  necessary  in  the  absence  of 
contracts  and  undertakings  by  written  documents.  We  see  this 
constantly  in  Scripture.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  Abraham's 
purchase  of  a  sepulchre,  it  is  carefully  stated  that  the  transaction 
took  place  4n  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all  that 
went  m  at  the  gate ;'  and  Boaz,  in  the  purchase  of  a  reversion,  at 
the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  says  unto  the  elders  and  all  the  people, 
*  Ye  are  witnesses  this  day  that  I  have  bought,'  &c.  And  tney 
answer,  '  We  are  witnesses,'  Ruth  iv.  10-12. 

We  next  come  to  Antar's  combat  with  a  lion.  It  is  described 
with  great  force  and  spirit ;  and  it  is  so  far  of  scriptural  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  filling  out  the  picture  of  the 
similar  exploits  by  Samson  and  by  David.  Both  these  great 
adventures  were  like  Antar's,  achieved  by  weaponless  men,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  by  rending  the  savage  beast.  But  David 
smote  the  lion  in  defence  of  his  flocks — Samson  slew  the  lion  that 
roared  against  him ;  whereas  Antar  sought  the  conflict  in  mere 
daring  and  hardihood.  Upon  the  whole  we  think  more  of  David 
than  of  Samson  in  reading  the  accoimt  of  this  bold  adventure, 
for  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  relying  upon  his  prowess  and  the  help 
of  God,  he  may,  in  like  manner,  have  conducted  his  flock  to  a  dan- 
gerous pasture,  fearless  of  the  consequences.  There  was  a  plain 
called  '  the  Plain  of  Lions,'  frequented  by  many  ferocious  animals 
and  wild  beasts.  Not  a  servant  of  the  tribe  would  venture  near 
this  place  with  his  cattle  ;  but  Antar,  knowing  the  grass  here  grew 
to  the  height  of  a  man,  determined  to  conduct  his  herd  thither : — 

'  As  soon  as  Antar  found  himself  in  it,  he  said  to  himself,  ''  Perhaps 
I  shall  now  find  a  lion,  and  1  will  slay  him."  And  while  the  cattle 
were  feeding,  and  he,  from  a  mound,  was  looking  around  on  all  sides, 
behold  a  lion  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  valley ;  he  stalked  about 
and  roared  aloud.  Wide  were  his  nostrils,  and  fire  flashed  from  his 
eyes.  The  whole  valley  trembled  at  every  gnash  of  his  fangs.  He 
was  a  calamity,  and  his  claws  were  more  terrific  than  the  deadliest 
catastrophe.  Thunder  pealed  as  he  roared — vast  was  his  strength,  and 
his  force  was  dreadful.  Broad  were  his  paws,  and  his  head  immense. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  valley,  the  cattle  scented  him,  and  fled 
away  in  terror,  and  the  camels  were  dispersed  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left. 

^  No  sooner  did  Antar  perceive  this  extraordinary  commotion  than 
he  descended  into  the  valley,  that  he  might  observe  what  was  the  cause, 
brandishing  his  sword.  He  there  saw  the  lion,  terrible  in  his  strength, 
and  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail.  Antar  cried  out  to  him,  and  the 
mountains  re-echoed  to  the  cry:  "  Welcome,  thou  father  of  lions — thou 
dog  of  the  plains — thou  foulest  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  deserts.  Now, 
then,  thou  wilt  exert  thy  power  and  thy  might,  and  thou  wilt  pride  thy- 
self 
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self  in  thy  roar ;  for,  no  doubt,  thou  art  the  monarch  and  ruler  of  the 
brute  creation,  and  all  obey  thy  commands — ^but  return  to  filth  and 
contempt,  for  now  thou  meetest  no  common  man.  I  deal  death  to  the 
bravest,  and  render  children  orphans.  Dost  thou  think,  foul-mouthed 
beast,  that  thou  canst  frighten  me  with  thy  roar,  or  alarm  me  with 
thy  bellow  ?  I  will  not  deign  to  slay  thee  with  the  arrow  or  with  the 
sword,  but  I  will  make  thee  drink  of  the  cup  of  death  from  my  single 
arm. 

This  was  not  all,  for  as  the  hero  advanced  he  addressed  the  lion 
in  verse  much  in  the  same  strain.  Indeed  it  is  the  custom  through- 
out the  book  for  the  heroes,  before  closing  in  combat,  to  accost  each 
other  in  boastful  and  threatening  verse,  strongly  reminding  one  of 
the  interchange  of  stem  compliments  between  David  and  Goliah. 
So  in  this  instance  Antar  does  not  spare  even  the  lion,  but  without 
in  this  case  waiting  for  the  usual  answer,  he  cast  away  his  sword  and 

^  sprang  forward  and  fell  on  him  like  a  hailstorm,  and  hissed  at  him  like 
a  black  serpent.  He  met  the  lion  as  he  sprang,  and  out-roared  his 
bellow.'  Then,  giving  a  dreadful  shriek^  he  seized  hold  of  the  beast's 
mouth  with  his  hand,  and  wrenched  it  open  to  his  shoulders.  Then  he 
shouted  aloud — and  the  valley  and  the  country  around  echoed  back  his 
roar.  He  stuck  to  him  until  he  was  dead,  and  then  dragged  him  by  the 
legs  out  of  the  valley.  He  cut  some  wood,  and  taking  out  his  zanadf 
he  struck  a  light  and  made  a  fire.  He  waited  until  it  blazed  :  then 
he  ripped  up  the  lion,  took  out  the  entrails,  and  cut  off  his  four  legs, 
and  threw  them  into  the  flames ;  and  whai  he  perceived  that  they 
were  roasted,  he  took  them  out  and  ate  thereof  till  he  had  finished  his 
meal.  He  then  ran  to  a  spring,  and  drank  till  he  was  satisfied,  and, 
having  washed  his  mouth  and  hands,  he  went  to  a  shadowy  tree,  where 
he  put  the  lion's  head  under  his  own  as  a  pillow,  and  wrapping  up  his 
head  in  a  part  of  his  sleeve,  he  fell  asleep.'  . 

This  surprising  adventure  had  the  effect  of  deterring  his  father 
and  others,  who  had  witnessed  it  at  a  distance,  from  executing 
the  design  they  had  formed  of  destroying  him.  It  is  altogether  a 
most  wonderful  description.  The  description  of  the  lion  is  we 
think  unequalled  in  literature,  and  that  of  the  combat  is  scarcely 
inferior.  The  effect  of  some  of  the  incidents  is  lost  upon  readers 
unversed  in  Oriental  usages.  This  is  indeed  the  case  with  many 
of  the  quotations  we  make';  and  as  our  object  is  only  to  point  out 
the  details  which  have  something  analogous  in  Scripture,  we 
usually  abstain  from  elucidating  the  other  particulars.  But  to 
show  how  much  lies  in  circumstances  which  escape  ordinary  notice, 
we  may  in  this  instance  point  out  two  facts  in  tne  last  sentence  of 
the  above  quotation.  Antar  washes  his  hands  after  he  has  eaten, 
in  conformity  with  the  universal  eastern  custom  of  handling  the 


'  This  is  fine  and  trne-^the  Uop  roaring  as  he  springs, 
s  Touch-wood  used  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  light 
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food  and  conyeying  it  to  the  mouth  with  the  hand.  He  wraps 
his  head,  because  the  Arabs  uever  sleep  with  the  head  or  face  un- 
covered ;  and  that  he  does  this  with  part  of  his  sleeve,  shows  that 
the  Arab  shirt,  which  probably  formed  his  sole  robe,  had  then  the 
same  long  and  large  sleeves  as  at  present. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  Antar's  love,  seeing  that  it 
becomes  mixed  up  witn  his  history,  and  is  connected  with  many  of 
the  facts  and  much  of  the  poetry  from  which  our  illustrations 
must  be  drawn. 

The  lady  in  whom  his  affections  centered  was  no  other  than  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  and  master's  brother,  Malik.  Her  name 
was  Abla.  The  tents  of  the  same  family  were  of  course  together, 
and  Antar's  duty  of  presenting  the  women  with  camel's  milk  gave 
him  sufficient  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  per- 
fections of  Abla.  She  was,  in  fact,  his  cousin ;  and  had  his  mother 
been  not  a  slave  but  a  free  woman,  he,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Arabs,  would  have  had  the  prior  claim  to  her  hand.  Although 
the  passionate  sincerity  of  the  hero's  affection  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, it  must  not  be  forgotten — although  it  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  translator  of  '  Antar ' — that  this  pretension  to  the  love  of 
Abla  had  no  unimportant  relation  to  his  claim — which  formed  the 
great  object  of  bis  early  life,  to  shake  off  the  taint  of  his  slave- 
origin,  and  to  obtain  a  place,  as  the  recognized  son  of  Shedad, 
among  the  high  born  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Abs.  To  a^ire  to 
her,  implied  that  he  meant  to  claim  and  to  establish  that  right  ta 
her  which  belonged  to  him  as  the  son  of  Shedad,  and  which  was 
only  barred  by  his  condition  as  born  of  a  bond-woman,  which  con- 
dition he  designed  to  remedy  by  compelling  his  father,  by  the 
force  of  his  energies  and  talents,  to  acknowledge  his  sonship — ^and 
the  chiefs  to  receive  him  as  their  equaL  At  present  he  was  '  the 
son  of  the  bond-woman,'  an  unrecognized  Ishmael. 

Now  Abla,  we  are  told,  was  younger  than  Antar ;  and  was  a 
mirthful  damsel.  '  She  was  lovely  as  the  fiill  moon,  and  perfectly 
beautiful  and  elegant.  She  frequently  joked  with  Antar,  and  was 
very  familiar  with  him,  as  he  was  her  servant.'  The  first  time 
she  comes  before  us  was  after  Antar  had  killed  the  slave  of  Prince 
Shas  for  oppressing  a  woman.  She  makes  him  give  an  account  of 
this  adventure,  in  hearing  which :  '  Thou  hast  acted  most  pro- 
perly,' said  Abla,  smiling,  '  and  we  are  rejoiced  that  thou  art  safe, 
for  thou  knowest  our  mothers  consider  thee  as  their  son,  and  we 
look  on  thee  as  a  brother,  on  account  of  thy  services.' 

It  must  be  known  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  women  in  the 
East— and  especially  Arabian  wouien — are  more  tenacious  than 
of  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  seen  by  men  with  uncovered 
heads.     Even  where  the  women  freely  expose  their  faces,  and 
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are  even  indiiFerent  to  the  exposure  of  their  busts,  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  hair  in  its  unfolded  state,  are  most  fastidiously 
concealed  from  view.  To  this  there  may  perhaps  be  an  allusion 
in  the  words  pf  the  apostle,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  with  reference  to  the 
indecency  of  a  woman's  appearance  with  uncovered  head.  Now  it 
happened  that  entering  one  day  the  tent  of  his  uncle  Malik  with 
the  milk,  he  found  his  aunt  combing  Abla's  hair,  '  which  flowed 
down  her  back,  dark  as  the  shades  of  night'  Antar  was  quite 
astonislied,  and  Abla,  as  might  be  expected,  ran  away  as  soon  as 
Antar  entered  and  had  seen  ber — '  her  sable  locks  waving  to  the 
ground  behind  her.'  This  incident  fixed  the  lot  of  Antar.  He 
became  agitated,  and  confused,  and  could  pay  no  attention  to  any- 
thing. 

Soon  after  this  came  round  the  time  of  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
shrine^  and  for  the  worship  of  the  idols.  This  was  a  time  of  ge- 
neral peace  and  amnesty,  and  therefore — ^like  the  Jews  when  they 
went  to  render  their  services  at  the  great  yearly  feasts,  Exod.  xxxiv. 
23,  24 — they  left  their  wives  and  children  behind  them  without  fear 
that  any  harm  would  befall  them.  While  they  were  away  the 
young  peojde  amused  themselves  with  dances  and  songs  at  a  favourite 
spot.  '  Abla  was  with  them,  richly  dressed,  playing  and  singing 
among  her  companions.  She  was  decorated  with  necklaces  and 
jewels,  and  her  countenance  was  dazzling  and  blooming — more 
dazzling  than  the  rays  of  the  sun.'  When  Antar  thus  saw  her  in 
all  her  beauty  and  loveliness,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise, 
his  tears  flowed,  and  he  addressed  her  in  extemporaneous  verse. 
The  specimen  forms  a  very  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  poetry 
with  which  the  romance  is  adorned — and  which  from  the  mouth 
of  Antar  excited  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  spread 
the  renown  of  his  eloquent  tongue  no  less  than  of  bis  arms, 
through  the  wide  deserts  of  Arabia.  Its  general  character,  its 
language  and  its  images^  may  remind  the  reader  of  some  passages 
in  Solomon's  '  Song  of  Loves.' 

'  Tlie  lovely  virgin  hath  struck  my  heart  with  tlie  arrow  of  a  glance 
for  which  there  is  bo  cujie.  Sometimes  she  wislies  for  a  feast  in  the 
sand-hills,  like  a  fawn  whose  eyes  are  full  of  enchantment.  My  dis- 
eas^e  preys  ou  me,  it  is  in  my  entrails.  I  conceal  it ;  but  its  very  con- 
cealment makes  it  known.  Slie  moves:  I  should  say  it  was  the 
branch  of  the  tamarisk,  that  waves  its  branches  to  the  southern  breeze. 
She  approaclies :  1  should  say  it  was  the  frightened  fawn,  wheji  a  ca- 
lamity alarms  it  in  the  waste.  She  walks  away  :  I  should  say  her  face 
is  truly  the  sun  when  its  lustre  dazzles  th«  beholder.  She  gazes :  I 
should  say  it  was  the  full  moon  of  the  night  when  Orion  guards  it  with 
its  stars.  She  smiles:  and  the  pearls  of  her  teeth  sparkle,  in  which 
there  is  tlie  wine  for  the  sickness  of  loveus.  Stie  prostrates  herself  in 
reverence  before  her  God ;  and  the  greatest  of  men  bows  to  her.     O 
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Abia !  when  I  most  despair,  love  for  thee  and  all  its  weaknesses  are 
my  only  hope.  Should  fortune  or  my  fiither  aid  me,  I  will  even  yet 
requite  myself  by  my  fearless  spirit  for  its  vicissitudes/ 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  emotions  that  Antar  made 
the  dangerous  blunder  of  serving  Abla  with  milk  before  her  own 
mother  and  the  wife  of  his  own  father — ^the  consequences  of  which 
we  have  already  seen. 

Soon  after  tne  afiair  of  the  lion,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  at  the 
summons  of  King  Zoheir,  set  forth  with  all  their  dependents  on  an 
expedition,  and  the  slaves  were  left  in  charge  of  the  families — 
that  of  Shedad  being  specially  committed  to  Antar,  of  whose  prowess 
a  very  respectful  opmion  now  began  to  be  entertained  in  the 
tribe.  During  the  absence  of  the  men,  the  women  made  parties 
to  the  lake  of  Zatool  Irsad,  and  enjoyed  themselves  highly.  There 
was  music,  there  was  dancing,  there  were  songs,  apparently  ex- 
temporaneous and  suited  to  the  occasion.  In  this  part  there  are 
many  descriptive  touches  on  the  beauties  of  nature  which  we  do 
not  often  find  in  Arabian  poetry — but  the  limitation  of  object 
obliges  us  to  hurry  over  a  very  tempting  portion  of  the  book,  with 
the  remark  that  the  damsels  are  represented  as  playing  on  cym- 
bals, like  the  Hebrew  maidens  on  the  like  occasions — and  that  the 
scene  in  its  circumstances,  though  not  in  its  object,  reminds  one 
strongly  of  the  rural  festival  and  dances  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh, 
as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges. 

There  was  another  analogy,  for  the  party  was,  in  the  very 
height  of  its  enjoyment,  suddenly  surprised  bv  a  hostile  tribe,  who 
in  a  moment  seized  the  women  and  the  virgins,  made  them  pri- 
soners, and  placed  them  on  their  horses  behind  them. 

Now  was  the  time  for  Antar  to  shine  forth — and  shine  he  did. 
He  soon  broke  the  neck  of  the  one  who  was  making  off  with  his 
Abla,  and  slew  at  least  thirty  of  those  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
rear.  On  this  fifty  of  the  foremost  turned  back  to  bear  down  the 
hero,  who  on  his  part  saluted  them  with  a  song.  These  songs, 
uttered  on  such  occasions,  seemed  to  serve  Antar  and  the  other 
heroes  of  that  age  the  same  purpose  as  the  lion's  lashing  of  his 
sides  with  his  tail — to  rouse  up  their  own  energies  to  the  great 
task  before  them.  Tliere  are  so  many  of  these  songs,  that  we 
cannot  give  this  one — as  it  is  not  among  the  best ;  but  there  is  a 
point  in  it  which  we  quote  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
feel  interest  in  what  is  called  the  *  wine  question,'  and  who  are 
tbeteby  led  to  inquire  earnestly  into  the  nature  of  Oriental  wines : 
'  Give  me  pure  wine  to  drink,  or  let  it  be  mixed :  give  it  me  old, 
that  I  may  imagine  it  was  made  before  the  world.  She  comes  and 
offers  me  to  drink,  in  cups  mantling  like  the  Judas  flower.  Give 
me  to  drink,  and  let  me  hear  the  song  that  delights  me.' 
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Antar  was  of  course  victorious.  But  the  women^  fearing  to  be 
blamed  by  their  lords,  engaged  to  keep  this  afiair  a  secret :  and 
Antar  was  quite  willing  to  abstain  from  claiming  the  glory  of  this 
exploit.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  out  after  the  return  of  the 
chiefs.  Shedad  observed  among  the  horses  some  strange  ©ness, 
and  inferred  that  Antar  had,  in  his  wanderings,  assaulted  and 
slain  such  Arabs  as  he  met  with,  and  brought  home  their  horses* 
Fearing  the  odium  this  would  bring  on  the  tribe,  he  became  ex- 
ceedingly enraged,  and  thrashed  him  cruelly  with  his  whip, 
abasing  him  the  while.  But  he  who  had  conquered  seventy  war* 
riors  would  not  resist  this  wrongful  treatment  from  his  Either; 
*  His  father  still  beat  him,  and  abused  him,  and  he  bore  it  all.^ 
A  very  fine  instance  of  that  filial  reM)ect  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion,  to  notice.  But  Shedad  s  wife,  Shemeeah,  who  had 
been  so  much  displeased  in  the  afiair  of  the  milk,  had  been  quite 
won  by  Antar's  gallant  conduct,  to  which  she  and  the  other  fe- 
males owed  their  deliverance.  She  therefore  could  not  endure  to 
see  him  thus  maltreated,  but  chose  rather  to  make  known  what 
was  intended  to  have  been  kept  secret.  She  does  this  in  very 
animated  verse.  Shedad  was  astonished.  ^  It  is  surprisins,^ 
he  said  within  himself,  *  they  kept  all  this  secret ;  and  his  sub- 
mission to  be  bound  by  me — it  is  most  wonderful.'  Antar, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  stripes,  answers  Shemeeah  in 
verse  better  than  her  own,  concluding  with  the  words — '  Men 
are  of  two  kinds ;  one  whose  heart  is  of  brittle  glass — the  other 
whose  heart  is  of  rock.'  When  he  had  finished,  Shedad  went  up 
to  him,  released  him,  and  begged  his  pardon — ^  for  he  felt  con* 
yinced,'  it  is  somewhat  curiously  added,  '  that  such  wit  ex- 
pressed in  verse  and  prose  could  not  proceed  but  from  an  exalted 
warrior.' 

%edad  begins  to  be  really  proud  of  his  son,  and  behaved  well 
0Q  this  occasion.  At  that  moment  a  messenger  came  from  King 
Zoheir,  who  saluted  Shedad,  and  said  — '  The  king,  O  chiefs 
sends  his  salutation  to  thee,  and  requests  thou  wilt  attend  the 
feast  he  has  prepared' — a  fact  which  illustrates  the  custom,  more 
than  once  indicated  in  Scripture,  that  messengers  were  sent  to 
apprize  the  invited  guests  when  the  dinner  was  ready.  Matt, 
xxu.  o. 

Shedad  took  Antar  with  him.  On  entering  the  tent,  the  former 
assumed  the  place  that  belonged  to  him  among  the  noblest  of  the 
chiefs,  and  Aiitar  went  and  sat  down  among  the  slaves.  After 
dinner,  Shedad  related  the  whole  afiair,  which  was  certainly  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  parties  present.  He  was  even  so  warmed 
as  to  extol  the  great  merits  of  nis  son,  and  did  not  forget  to  set 
forth  the  eloquence   as  well  as  the  courage  of  Antar.     Antar 
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heard  all  this,  but  sat  still.     The  king  wairoly  echoed  Shedad's 
praise  ;  and,  as  men  are  apt  to  do  in  such  cases,  said  he  had  ex- 

fected  it  all  along ;  thereby,  as  it  would  seem,  claiming  credit  for 
is  own  penetration  in  having  on  a  former  occasion  taken  the 
youth  under  his  protection.  The  king  then  called  him  forward 
to  his  presence.  Antar  then  advanced,  kissed  the  king's  band, 
and  presented  him  the  wine-cup,  and  bus  heart  was  overpowered 
with  joy  and  delight.  At  the  instance  of  his  Mend,  Prince  Malik, 
he  consents  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers,  and  utters 
a  noble  ode — warlike,  but  in  which  we  discern  no  point  suited  to 
our  purpose,  except  that  towards  the  close  we  come  upon  the 
Scriptural  phrase,  *  Mayest  thou,  O  king,  live  for  ever  1 ' 

Tnis  composition  wins  him  the  applause  of  all  present ;  and  the 
king,  calling  him  to  him,  gave  him  a  robe,  and  thanked  him. 
This  robe,  which,  being  from  a  king,  was  a  robe  of  honour— euch 
as  we  read  of  in  Scriptmre — was  a  very  high  distinction  for  one  in 
Antar's  condition — indeed  we  can  call  to  mind  no  other  instance 
of  its  being  given  to  a  slave  ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
when  he  returned  in  the  evening  with  his  father,  *  his  heart 
bounded  with  exultation  at  tlie  honours  with  which  he  had  been 
favoured/ 

Still,  however,  Antar  remains*  a  slave,  and  still  he  tends  the 
flocks.  But  one  day,  not  long  after,  when  the  princes  were  en- 
joying themselves  at  a  pleasant  spot,  they  were  assaulted  by  a 
large  party  of  the  very  same  tribe  to  which  belonged  the  men 
whom  Antar  but  lately  defeated.  Their  destruction  or  captivity 
was  inevitable  ;  when  Antar,  who  was  in  that  quarter  with  his  flock, 
appeared  for  their  deliverance.  Some  of  the  assailants,  having 
witnessed  his  former  exploits,  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  him, 
and  trembled  at  the  verses  he  '  roared  out '  as  he  engaged  them. 
They  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  princes  delivered.  As  they  went 
back  to  their  tents,  '  Antar  preceded  them  like  a  lion,'  repeating 
verses,  which,  being  short,  we  are  inclined  to  quote,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  unseemly  boasting,  there  are  some  noble  sentiments 
and  some  psalm-like  touches. 

*  I  will  not  cease  to  exalt  myself  by  my  deeds  till  I  reach  Orion. 
Here  I  care  not  for  those  who  abuse  me,  fearful  of  death  and  separa- 
tion from  life.  But  I  will  reduce  my  foes  and  my  railers  by  force  ; 
and  I  will  be  patient  under  suffering  and  in  praise.  I  will  strive  to 
attain  what  I  desire  till  death  snatch  me  away.  I  will  arm  my  mind 
against  worldly  lusts,  that  I  may  be  faithful  and  noble-minded. 
Whoever  would  check  me,  let  him  look  to  himself,  wherever  he  may 
be  hidden.  My  complexion  is  no  hindrance  to  me,  nor  the  name  of 
Zebeeba,*  when  I  exercise  my  courage  against  the  foe.     T  will  work 
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wonders  and  marvels^  and  I  will  protect  myself  against  the  tongues  of 
evil  men.' 

This  was  heard  by  King  Zoheir,  who  had  by  this  time  come  to 
the  aid  of  his  sons,  but  found  them  already  delivered.  He  after- 
wards gave  an  entertainment  in  his  tents — rejoicing  in  the  safety 
of  his  sons.  *  He  sent  for  Antar,  and  set  him  down  by  his  side, 
and  gave  him  to  drink  of  his  most  delicious  wines,  and  placed 
him  on  high  among  all  his  comrades,  investing  him  mth  a  superb 
robe  worked  in  gold,  girded  on  him  a  trusty  sword,  and  mounted 
him  on  one  of  the  finest  Arab  horses.'  This  was  a  fall  dress  of 
honour — was  almost  the  highest  honour  the  king  could  confer  on 
any.  The  robe,  the  horse,  and  the  sword  together^  as  at  this  day, 
and  formerly  in  Persia  (Esther  vi.  8,  9),  constitute  the  value  of 
the  distinction.  The  robe  separately  would  have  been  a  high 
honour — and  a  robe  separately  had  before  been  given — ^but  the 
horse  and  the  sword  conferred  rank  upon  the  hero,  and  brought 
him  as  near  to  the  condition  of  a  free  Arabian  chevalier  as  was 
possible  till  Shedad  should  acknowledge  him  for  his  son.  It  was 
impossible  for  one  thus  honoured  to  be  sent  back  to  the  herd ; 
and  this  the  king  very  plainly  told  Shedad.  •  From  this  day 
forward,'  he  said,  *  I  will  not  permit  him  to  attend  your  flocks ; 
now  that  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  such  glorious  deeds. 
Let  him  now  run  the  career  of  victory  with  the  warriors  of  his 
country.' 

Having  brought  the  hero  to  this  point  of  honour,  we  may  leave 
him  for  the  present,  hoping  on  one  or  two  future  occasions  to 
trace  the  points  in  his  further  career  which  appear  to  offer  ma- 
terials for  Scriptural  illustration. 


TISCHENDORF'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

In  resuming  our  notice  of  Dr.  Tischendorf 's  recent  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  we  have  first  to  gpeak  of  the  critical 
authorities  on  which  his  text  is  based.  In  connection  with  these 
we  shall  be  able  to  notice  his  labours  in  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  various  Biblical  MSS.,  in  which  he  has  rendered  such 
essential  service  to  textual  criticism.  We  shall  also  mention 
some  points  of  interest  or  importance  which  we  have  ourselves 
observed  relative  to  MSS.,  &c. 

The  notice  which  Tischendorf  himself  bestows  on  the  MSS., 
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&c.|  is  but  brief:  he  states  in  a  note  that  he  thinks  of  publishing 
a  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  especial  reference  to  palseography.  He  also  refers  the 
reader  to  the  Wiener  Jahrbiichery  1847,  Anzeigeblatt  JUr  JVissen" 
schafl  undKunst^  cxvii.  1-24,  where  he  has  given  an  account  of  his 
Biblico-critical  travels,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  RechemcJiaft  fiber 
tneine  handschriftlichen  Studien  auf  meiner  fVissenschqfilicken 
Reise  von  1840-1844.  He  mentions  that  he  has  seen  all  the 
uncial  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  except  P  Q  V  Z  A,  the  text 
of  all  of  which  has  been  published,  except  that  of  V  (which 
Tischendorf,  however,  includes  amongst  those  published)  twice 
collated  by  Matthaei,  and  H,  which  has  not  been  accurately  col- 
lated ;  as  well  as  E  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  (of  no  great  importance) 
and  the  Moscow  MS.  called  *g  oy  Matthsi,  K  by  Tischendorf 
and  others. 

In  speaking  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (A),  Teschendorf 
states  that  he  personally  examined  it  so  as  to  form  his  judgment 
as  to  its  age,  &c.,  in  comparison  with  other  more  ancient  docu- 
ments. He  refers  to  what  he  had  said  on  this  subject  in  his 
Prolegomena  to  the  Codex  Ephraemi.  There  (p,  43)  he  has 
stated  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  passage  1  Tim.  iii. 
16  in  the  Alexandrian  MS. :  we  can  fully  connrm  his  statements, 
having  often  looked  at  the  questionable  reading  (O  C  or  ©  C) 
in  company  with  others  as  well  as  alone,  and  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  lens,  sometimes  with  the  naked  eye.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  real  original  reading  of  the  MS.  was  ht  and 
not  ©eof.  Wetstein  attributed  the  line  which  in  some  lights  was 
visible  on  one  side  of  the  O  (besides  the  modem  black  dot  in  the 
middle)  to  part  of  the  transverse  line  of  the  letter  6  on  the.  oppo- 
site side  of  the  leaf.  Woide  denied  that  this  could  be  correct : 
he  said  (trusting  rather  to  other  eyes  than  to  his  own)  that  the 
G  was  so  situated  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  seen  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  O.  Having  repeatedly  examined  this  leaf,  we  are 
confident  that  Wetstein  was  right  and  Woide  (or  rather  his  in- 
formant) mistaken.  If  the  leaf  be  held  up  to  the  light  the  6 
does  slightly  intersect  the  O,  so  that  part  of  the  transverse  line 
might  be  seen  through  on  one  side  of  the  O. 

We  believe  that  the  text  of  this  MS.  as  published  by  Woide 
may  be  generally  relied  on  as  correct,  although  errors  have  been 
pointed  out  of  the  confusion  of  s  and  »,  co  and  o.» 

It 

.      I      III.  ..       ,■ ,  , . I        11,1 

»  *  In  February,  1846, 1  very  carefully  collated  the  fac-simile  of  Woide  through* 
out  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  with  tiie  MS. ;  in  doing  which,  I  first  examined 
each  letter  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  in  order  to  be  fhlly  satisfied  as  to  each 
letter,  and  then  went  over  the  whole  again  without  a  glass,    ThiB  part  of  the  MS. 

(as 
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It  is  well  known  how  desirable  is  an  accurate  collation  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  (B):  the  three  collations  which  exist  are  la 
several  places  discrepant,  and  thus  a  critic  is  often  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  evidence  of  this  important  document.  Tischendorf  states  in 
his  Preface  to  this  edition  that  he  thinks  it  probable  that  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  would  have  allowed  liim  to  publish  the  MS.  had 
it  not  been  iot  the  obstructions  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini.  How 
earnestly  do  we  wish  that  he  had  accomplished  this  object  I 
Tischendorf  may  be  right  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  hindrances 
which  were  thrown  in  his  way  at  Rome :  we  say  this  from  some 
personal  experience. 

Tischendorf  has  used  the  three  existing  collations  of  this  MS. 
— those  of  Bartolocci,  Bentley,  and  Birch. 

The  collation  of  Giulio  di  Santa  Anastasia  (the  name  under 
which  Bartolocci  entered  the  Benedictine  order)  is  preserved 
amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris  (No.  53). 
This  MS.  is  evidently  not  the  original  collation,  but  a  copy  in 
which  the  transcriber  has  sometimes  mixed  the  lines.  The  verses 
were  originally  omitted,  but  another  hand  has  added  them  (not 
very  accurately)  in  part  of  the  MS.  Opposite  the  beginning  of 
the  collation  is  written,  '  Cette  Scriture  est  peut-etre  de  Leon 
Allatius;'  and  at  the  end  a  leaf  is  stuck  in  containing  part  of 
a  letter  from  Bartolocci  (dated  'Roma  li  ii  Novembre,  1669'), 
in  which  he  professes  to  have  noted  in  the  collation  '  ogni  minima 
variatione  de  Testi ;'  the  fact  however  is,  that  Bartolocci's  col- 
lation is  very  imperfect.  The  first  who  made  any  critical  use  of 
it  was  Scholz ;  Muralt  procured  a  transcript  of  it ;  and  Tischen- 
dorf used  it  in  comparison  with  the  other  collations.  We  copied 
it  at  Paris  into  a  Greek  Testament,  in  which  we  had  previously 
inserted  the  two  other  collations  with  indications  of  their  points  of 
difference. 

The  next  collation  was  that  executed  for  Bentley  when  he  was 
engaged  in  his  long-designed  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
which  never  appeared.  Tischendorf  speaks  of  this  collation  as 
having  been  procured  by  Thomas  Bentley  for  his  uncle,  and 
made  by  the  hand  of  an  Italian  named  Mico.     It  appears,  how- 

(as  perha^  you  remember)  is  in  Terv  bad  condition,  and  the  writing  in  some  place 
▼ery  illegible :  the  resalt,  however,  is  that  I  have  found  only  two  letters  wrongly 
given,  with  some  errors  as  to  the  punctuation :  viz.  as  to  the  letters,  chap.  iv.  verse  1 , 
the  MS.  plainly  reads  citAirOifrc,  not  -Sifi^ ;  and,  in  verse  2»  as  plainly  irpaoTifrof, 
not  -STfTos.    I  remain,  &c., 

*  J.  LiNMQX,  Jnn.' 
We  insert  this  communication  from  Mr.  Linnell  as  an  important  testimony  to 
the  general  accuracy  of  Woide's  edition — a  testimony  which  we  believe  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  possess ;  many  will  also,  we  think,  be  interested  in  finding  an  artist 
paying  so  much  attention  to  Biblical  criticism. 

ever. 
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ever,  from  Bentley's  Correspondence,^  that  Dr.  Thomas  Bendey 
was  not  sent  to  Rome  by  his  uncle,  although  when  there  he  did 
many  things  for  him,  and  also  that  this  coUation  was  finished  by 
Mico  before  Dn  Thomas  Bentlev  reached  Rome.  In  a  letter 
dated  Rome,  Aug.  2,  1726,  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley  writes  thus  to 
his  imcle : — • 

'  I  have  seen  most  of  the  Testaments  in  the  Vatican.  The  finest 
and  oldest  b  of  all  the  Bible,  which  I  suppose  is  that  Mico  collated. 
Had  you  a  collation  of  all  the  New  Testament  fit>m  him  ?  The  writing 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only  there 's  a  gentle  divi- 
sion of  words.  As  to  the  accents,  I  can  answer  voii  with  certainty, 
that  they  are  added  by  another  hand,  but  an  old  one.  The  person 
that  added  them  has  also  taken  a  strange  piece  of  pains  to  retouch 
every  letter  in  the  book ;  one  side  only  sometimes,  when  he  thought 
the  other  side  veiy  plain ;  also  when  he  thought  a  letter  superfluous, 
as  in  ieOtuTif  pnyfavriQ,  &c.,  he  leaves  the  c  untouched.  I  will  get  you 
a  pattern  of  the  writing  as  well  as  I  can  imitate — ^'tis  thus  [the  words 
IIPXATO  EC6EIEIN  are  then  given  in  a  vertf  rude  imitation  of  the 
MS.].  The  first  writing  is  very  white,  but  ^tis  very  legible.  When 
I  had  got  the  book  into  my  hands,  I  spent  near  the  whole  time  of  the 
library  in  it :  *tis  writ  by  one  that  understood  very  well,  and  has  no 
such  faults  as  put  a  man  out  of  humour.  I  send  you  the  collation 
that  you  may  see  whether  'tis  the  same  with  Mico's.  I  opened  at 
random,  and  fell  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts,  so  began  the  27th 

^  *  The  Correspondence  of  Richard  Bentley,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  Ck>llege, 
Cambridge.'    London,  1842,  2  vols.,  Svo. 

This  valuable  work  was  in  part  prepared  for  publication  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  On  his  decease,  the 
last  day  of  1839,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  (now  Oanon 
of  Westminster),  continued  the  labour,  thus  presenting  important  materials  to  the 
critical  student.  It  is  only  from  these  volumes  that  Dr.  Bentley  can  be  rightly 
apprehended  as  to  his  critical  powers :  the  reader,  however,  often  regrets  that  more 
of  Bentley's  own  letters  to  some  of  his  correspondents  have  not  been  preserved. 
We  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  cite  from  these  letters,  or  to  allude  to  them. 
^  In  vol.  ii.  p.  696,  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  inserted  (with  a  mark  of  doubt)  a  restora- 
tion of  an  inscription  of  Jupiter  Urius,  and  at  p.  711,  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  meaning  of  *  Yonane '  in  the  date  of  a  MS.  sent  from  Persia.  These  papers 
had  been  published  at  Cambridge  in  1742,  in  Dr.  John  Taylor's  *  Commentarius  ad 
Legem  Decemviralem  de  Inope  Debitore,'  who  says  that  he  received  them  from. 
Arislctrchus  Cantahrigienaia,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  after  stating  who  have  ascribed 
these  productions  to  &ntley,  adds  that  others  have  attributed  them  to  Dr.  Charles 
Ashton,  Master  of  Jesus  (jollege,  Cambridge  Taylor  says  distinctly  that  both 
were  written  by  the  same  Aristarchus,  We  can,  however,  set  the  question  at  rest. 
Suum  cuique ;  they  do  not  belong  to  Bentley.  We  have  the  statement  of  the  very 
person  for  whom  the  answer  relative  to  the  era  of  Yonane  was  written — *  At  de 
sera  Younanes,  mihi  baud  minus  quam  amico  [Samueli  Palmer  sc.  qui  codicem  ad 
Ridleium  miserat]  incognita,  dum,  quse  sit  hterebam,  facillime  me  expedivit  vir 
summsB  eruditionis,  nuperO)llegii  Jesu  apud  Cantabrigienses  Prseses  ornatissimus.' 
[Ad  imam  paginam  additur,  *  Carolus  Ashton,  i>.i>.' J— Glocester  Ridley's  *  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Versionibus  Syriacis,'  Semler's  reprint,  p.  255.  This  settles  the  question. 
Farther  on  Dr.  Ridley  corrects  the  error  which  he  had  made  when  sending  the  inquiry 
to  Cambridge,  by  which  he  had  called  the  MS.  Persic  instead  of  Syriac,  an  error 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  p.  711,  in  '  Bentley 's  Correspondence.' 

ch. 
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ch.     I  collated  it  with  Eob.  Steph.   ed.  fol.  m.d.l.  ;  'tis  generally 
better  I  think.' — Bentley's  Correspondence^  vol.  ii.  pp.  669,  670. 

This  is  the  last  of  Thomas  Bentley's  letters  to  his  uncle  which 
we  have  ;  so  that  we  gain  no  ftirther  information  from  him  on  the" 
subject  of  this  collation.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  same  MS.  which  had  been  collated  by  Mico  some  time 
before.  In  a  previous  letter  (March  25)  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley 
says,  '  Mico  is  dead,  but  there 's  an  able  young  man  in  his  place ' 
(p.  653)  :  the  collation  had  evidently  been  sent  to  England  some 
time  previously.  Bentley,  however,  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  collation ;  and  the  last  letter  in  his  '  Correspondence '  on  the 
subject  of  his  New  Testament  shows  that  he  wished  to  have  the 
readings  h  prtmd  manu  carefully  distinguished.  This  letter  is 
from  the  Baron  Philip  de  Stosch,  and  he  says,  *  Voyez  les  der- 
fiieres  feuilles  de  la  collation  de  I'Abbe  Rulotta  des  interlineaires 
et  marginales  du  MS.  Vatican  du  Nouveau  Testament '  (p.  706). 
He  then  speaks  of  a  proposition  which  the  Abbate  Rulotta  made 
to  re-collate  the  whole  MS.  for  Bentley,  offering  to  do  it  for  ten 
seudi  less  than  had  been  paid  for  that  already  executed.  Un- 
happily we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  collation  of  the 
marginal  and  interlineary  readings  which  the  Baron  de  Stosch 
transmitted  to  Bentley. 

The  collation  made  by  Mico  (although  he  often  gave  the  read- 
ings of  a  later  hand  instead  of  those  which  were  a  prima  manu) 
is  decidedly  the  most  complete  which  we  possess.  The  readings 
of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  were  transmitted  by  Woide  to 
Birch,  who  pubhshed  them  with  his  own  collation  of  the  rest  of 
the  MS. :  the  whole  was  copied  by  Woide  for  insertion  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandnnus,  wliich  (after  his  death) 
was  edited  by  Ford,  in  1799. 

The  third  collation  is  that  of  Birch,  made  during  his  critical 
travels.  He  collated  the  whole  New  Testament  part  of  the  MS.  ex- 
cept the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  with  regard  to  which  there  was 
probably  some  hindrance :  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  executed 
hastily.  This  was  the  first  published  collation  of  the  MS. :  the 
readings  of  the  Gospels  (with  those  of  Luke  and  John  sent  by 
Woide)  appeared  in  birch's  edition  of  that  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1788,  and  also  in  his  Varice  Lectiones  od  Evangelia  in  1801 ; 
the  various  readings  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles  appeared  in  1798. 

An  attentive  comparison  of  these  three  collations  shows  how 
important  it  is  for  their  discrepancies  to  be  corrected  by  a  thorough 
collation  of  the  MS.  (if  obstacles  could  be  removed),  or  by  an 
accurate  publication  of  its  text 

Besides  these  three  collations  Tischendorf  has  also  used  his 
own  observations  during  the  short  time  in  which  he  was  allowed 

to 
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to  inspect  the  MS.  at  Rome.  Hi«  own  description  of  the  MS. 
appeared  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1847.  Besides  this  he 
also  mentions  that  in  some  passages  of  doubt  Cardinal  Mai  has 
replied  to  his  inquiries.  He  refers  to  two  passages,  of  which  the 
correct  reading  is  given  in  Tregelles's  '  Prospectus  of  a  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  now  in  preparation.'  These 
passages  are,  Rom.  v.  1,  where  the  original  reading  of  the  MS. 
was  ex<y/^£v,  changed  by  a  later  hand  into  ex^A^^^  ^7  writing  a 
small  0  over  the  to.  Rom.  viii.  11,  where  the  MS.  reads  Stac  to 
BVQixQvv  avrov  irv^vixx.  Tischendorf  adds  in  a  note  that  he  does 
not  think  in  either  of  these  passages  the  authority  of  this  MS. 
would  make  the  evidence  preponderate  in  favour  of 'the  reading 
now  given.  At  this  we  are  surprised  ;  for  in  Rom.  v.  1  the  only 
uncial  MSS.  which  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  exo/^ev  (the  reading 
he  adopts)  are  F  and  G,  in  which  o  and  <u  are  so  habitually 
confounded  that  they  have  but  little  weight  on  such  a  point,  ITie 
versions  which  he  cites  in  support  of  this  reading  are  the  later 
Syriac,  -^thiopic,  and  Sclavonic  ;  while  ^xcutx^y  in  the  reading  of 
A  B  *  C  D  J  K  and  the  Vulgate  and  other  Latin  versions,  the 
Coptic,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  very  many  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  In  Rom.  viii.  11,  the  reading  which  B  now  confirms, 
has  not  indeed  as  preponderating  a  weight  as  in  the  passage  just 
discussed,  but  still  we  think  the  evidence  of  B  D  E  F  G  J  K,  the 
Vulgate  and  other  Latin  versions,  Syriac,  Sahidic,  and  Arabic,  to 
be  quite  sufficiently  preponderating. 

The  readings  given  at  the  foot  of  Tischendorf 's  pages  are  the 
results  of  the  three  collations,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
arranged  with  care.  In  some  places,  however,  we  are  left  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  statement  of  the  readings :  thus,  Eph.  i.  15, 
he  gives  ttjv  ayagrojv  as  omitted  by  B  (as  in  A) ;  the  collation  of 
Bentley  gives  ayavrjv  as  omitted  indeed  in  liie  usual  place,  but 
added  after  ocy^ovs  {ut  videtur).  Bartolocoi  and  Birch  have  ob- 
served the  omission,  but  they  say  nothing  of  the  insertion  of  the 
word  elsewhere,  which  might  be  easily  overlooked.  Lachmann 
has  used  the  collations  of  both  Bentley  and  Birch,  and  yet  he 
has  omitted  rviv  ayccTfnv  altogether,  having  apparently  not  observed 
how  the  reading  ie  given  in  Bentley ;  and  this  omission  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  censure  with  regard  both  to  his  edition  and  his 
critical  principles :  hence  it  is  of  importance  to  state  the  evidence 
fully:  if  Tischendorf  could  have  set  the  question  at  rest,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  done  so. 

In  Eph.  iii.  5,  aitoaroKois  is  omitted  by  bbth  Bartolocci  and 
Bentley,  though  unnoticed  by  Birch,  Tischendorf  is  silent  as  to 
this  reading ;  perhaps,  however,  he  has  intentionally  passed  over 
variations  of  this  kind*  In  speaking  of  Muralt's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, 
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ment,  as  noticed  by  Tischendorf,  we  pointed  out  one  passage, 
Luke  xxiii.  39,  in  which  the  latter  evidently  mistook  in  his  tran- 
scription of  Bartolocci's  MS.  collation. 

The  Palimpsest  MS.  at  Paris,  Codex  Ephraemi  (C)  is  the 
MS.,  by  the  publication  of  which  Tischendorf  rendered  his  most 
essential  service  to  textual  criticism.  Wetstein's  labour  in  col- 
lating this  MS.  in  the  state  in  which  it  then  was,  has  been  highly 
(but  not  too  highly)  estimated.  Had  he  noted  the  readmgs 
which  agree  with  the  common  Greek  text  as  well  as  those  which 
differ^  and  had  he  stated  what  words  and  letters  were  illegible, 
he  would  have  done  as  much  as  was  practicable,  so  long  as 
no  means  were  taken  to  revive  the  ancient  Greek  writing,  over 
which  the  Homilies  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian  had  been  written. 

Wetstein's  collation  of  this  MS.  was  intimately  connected  with 
Bentley's  critical  labours.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1716 
Wetstein  came  to  England,  where  he  showed  Bentley  the  ex- 
tracts which  he  had  made  previously  from  Greek  MSS.  at  Paris, 
especially  the  Codex  Ephraemi.  Bentley  pressed  Wetstein  to 
pubhsh  these  critical  materials,  at  the  same  time  offering  his 
assistance.  Wetstein  wished  Bentley  to  undertake  the  work  him- 
self, and  this  suggestion  was  supposed  by  Wetstein  to  have  first 
directed  Bentley's  mind  to  the  project  of  editing  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment (*de  quo  prius  nunquam  cogitasse  videbatur').  In  this 
idea,  however,  Wetstein  was  certainly  mistaken,  for  Dr.  Hare 
(in  his  ClttgymarCs  Thanks  to  Phileleutherus)  had  directed  his 
attention  to  this  object  three  years  before ;  and  Bentley,  in  his 
letter  to  Archbishop  Wake,  dated  April  15,  1716  (while  Wet- 
stein was  still  in  England),  gives  an  exact  account  of  his  plan 
for  editing  a  Greek  Testament  from  ancient  MSS.,  and  he  shows 
that  he  had  made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  work :  he 
had  already  collated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Alexandrian  MSS.  ^ith  his  own  hands,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  done  after  he  had  seen  Wetstein's  MSS.  Probably  the  in- 
terest which  Bentley  took  in  the  Codex  Ephraemi  was  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  that  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  so  often  con- 
firms the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  He  tells  Archbishop 
Wake  that  these  Epistles  were'  the  first  part  of  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn.*' 

AVetstein 

'^  Bentley,  in  his  Epistola  ad  Millium,  showed  how  much  attention  he  had  paid 
to  New  Testament  criticism  as  early  as  1691  (jnst  two  years  before  Wetstein  was 
born).  He  also  speaks  of  the  importance  of  publishing  the  text  of  ancient  MSS., 
which,  it  seems  from  what  he  says.  Mill  intended  to  have  done  after  his  New  Tes- 
tament should  be  completed.  This  was  prevented,  as  he  survived  its  publication 
hut  one  fortnight. 

In  1723,  Ctmyere  Middleton  complained  that  Bentley  had  detained  MSS.  from 

the 
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Wetstein  at  this  time  had  only  made  some  extracts  from  the 
Codex  Ephraemi — Bentley  says,  *  above  two  hundred  lections  ;* 
and  that  great  critic  was  desirous  to  possess  as  accurate  a  colla- 
tion as  possible  of  the  whole  MS.  Accordingly  he  sent  Wetstein 
to  Paris  to  make  this  collation,  and  from  some  of  his  letters  to 
Bentley  we  learn  the  diflSculty  which  he  had  to  encounter.  In  his 
first  letter  from  Paris  (19  Juillet,  N.S.,  1716)  he  says : — 

^  J'ai  consider^  un  peu  le  MS.  d'Ephrem,  mais  je  ne  sais  si  ma  vue 
a  et^  li^bet^e  depuis,  ou  par  quelle  autre  fatality  j'aurai  mille  peines 
a  y  decouvrir  quelque  chose  de  nouveau,  k  raoins  que  je  puisse  me 
servir  surement  de  votre  secret  pour  faire  revivre  lea  lettres.  J'y  ap- 
porterai  toute  I'attention  et  exactitude  possible ;  c'est  sur  quoi  vous 
pouvez  compter.' 

In  his  next  letter,  Paris,  ce  29  Juillet,  1716,  he  still  speaks  of 
the  diflSculty  of  his  undertaking  : — 

^  Je  continue  depuis  de  mon  mieux  a  examiner  le  MS.  d'Ephrem ;  je 
n'y  perds  pas  mou  terns  a  mon  avis,  y  trouvant  plusieurs  choses  qui 
avoient  echapp^  ma  vue  la  premiere  fois,  particulierement  touchant 
Tordre  des  paroles :  au  reste,  c'est  un  ouvrage  tr^s  difficile,  de  sorte 
qu'il  me  fauU  ordinairement  presque  deux  heures  pour  lire  une  seule 
page :  vous  voyez  par  la  que  je  consommerai  tout  mon  tems  a  ce  Livre 
tout  seul.' 

On  the  19th  of  August  (N.S.),  1716,  Wetstein  wrote  to  Bent- 
ley, mentioning  that  his  leave  oi  absence  as  a  Dutch  army  chap- 
lain was  nearly  expired,  and  that  he  must  return  to  ms  post 
unless  otherwise  employed.     He  then  says : — 

^Interim  omni  mentis  corporisque  acie  iutentus  sum  in  MS. 
Ephraimi,  in  quo  laborem  licet  improbum  at  meo  judicio  non  poeniten- 
dum  colloco,  neque  putem  plus  juste  me  tibi  promittere,  si  dicam 
observationes  tertiam  partem  jam  auctiores  fore  :  postquam  transmisero 
judicabis  de  utilitate  incepti  operis,  de  difBcultate  non  potes  qui  codi- 
cem  non  vidisti,  et  vix  alii  poterunt  etiamsi  viderint.' 

Bentley  wrote  in  reply  (Aug.  29) : — 

^  I  can  desire  you  to  do  no  better  tlian  what  you  are  doing  already. 
The  Ephraim  exact  by  your  hand  will  be  well  worth  all  the  money  it 
cost  me.** 

Wetstein 

the  Public  Library,  some  for  eleven  years,  some  for  eight,  and  some  for  shorter 
periods.  This  seems  to  have  been  for  his  Greek  Testament  labours.  Amongst 
other  MSS.  was  the  Codex  Bezse,  which  Bentley  had  thus  kept  for  seven  years,  and 
which  he  appears  to  have  sent  back  about  Uie  end  of  1722.  Some  of  the  terms 
during  which  he  had  detained  MSS.  go  farther  back  than  Wetstein's  visit  to 
England. 

^Bishop  Monk  says  (Life  of  Bentley,  toI.  ii.  p.  121,  2,  note),  *  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  pecuniary  value  which  he  [J.  J.  Wetstein]  placed  upon  his  labours 
was  rather  high ;  as  it  appears  the  doctor  paid  him  50/.  for  the  coUation  of  ^e  MS, 
Ephrem  just  mentioned.'    Had  Bishop  Monk  seen  the  MS.,  so  as  to  jud^e  of  the 

mtensity 
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Wetstein  wrote  to  Bentley  from  Bois-le-duc,  Nov.  3,  1716, 
informing  him  in  whose  hands  he  had  left  the  collation  at  Paris, 
and  how  he  would  receive  it;  and  on  April  14  (O.S.),  1717, 
Bentley  wrote  to  Wetstein  to  acknowledge  its  receipt :  he  says 
in  the  close  of  this  letter : — 

^  Whatever  you  send  me  of  collations  from  the  oldest  Greek  or 
Latin  MSS.  shall  he  thankfully  acknowledged  as  well  as  honourably 
rewarded.* 

Wetstein  subsequently  famished  Bentley  with  some  other  aids, 
especially  in  procuriDg  for  him  the  Codex  Augiensis  (F  of  St. 
Paid's  Epistles).  Their  intercourse  seems,  however,  to  have 
ended  soon  after  this.  Wetstein  refers  in  his  last  letter  to  Bentley 
to  the  wearying  effect  of  his  collations : — 

^  Durissimum  enim  foret,  si  post  tot  insumtos  laborea,  et  studium 
plurium  annorum  indefessum,  quale  in  hoc  genere  literarum  requiritur, 
in  incertum  movendo,  nihil  reportarem  nisi  oculos  hebetes,®  animum- 
que  ad  alia  studia  ineptum.' 

Such,  then,  were  Wetstein's  labours  in  the  collation  of  this 
MS.,  labours  which  deserve  to  be  remembered  even  thou^  they 
have  now  been  superseded  by  those  of  Tischendorf. 

For  about  one  nundred  and  twenty  years  the  MS.  remained  at 
Paris,  occasionally  examined  by  a  critic,  but  without  anything 
having  been  done  to  bring  the  ancient  writing  more  plainly  to 
light.  No  use  was  made  of  Bentley's  secret  (whatever  it  might 
have  been)  for  reviving  the  faded  letters  of  the  Palimpsest. 

At  length  in  1834  and  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of 
Fleck,  Mons.  Hase  (anden  oonservateur  des  manuscrits  de  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi)  caused  the  Giobertine  tincture  to  be  applied 

intensity  of  laboar  on  Wetstein's  part  to  collate  it,  or  had  he  fully  considered  the 
Correspondence  (especially  the  above  sentence  of  Bentley's),  he  probably  woald  not 
have  thought  the  pecuniary  value  of  Wetstein*s  services  had  been  set  too  high.  See 
also  the  next  extract  from  Bentley.  Bentley  had  collated  MSS.  himself  and  he 
therefore  understood  practically  the  kind  of  labour  which  it  demands. 

«  It  will  be  observed  that  Wetstein  frequently  alludes  to  the  wearing  effect  which 
collating  had  on  his  eyes.  To  be  able  property  to  examine  an  ancient  manuscript 
requires  an  amount  of  experience  (such  as  few  have  any  idea  of),  before  the  eye 
is  sufficiently  exerciud  in  tracing  distinctly  the  faint  lines  and  letters ;  and  when 
a  sufficient  degree  of  exactitude  of  eye  has  been  obtained,  the  close  attention 
required  produces  just  such  effects  as  Wetstein  has  described.  '  Parce  oculis  tuU* 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  kind  librarian  at  Munich,  Dr.  Harter,  who  saw  us  engaged 
in  the  collation  of  one  of  the  almost  obliterated  pages  of  X«  on  which  he  felt  sure 
that  nothing  could  be  read. 

In  this  (>)dex  X,  the  order  of  the  gospels  now  is — Johji,  Luke,  Mark,  Mattkew  ; 
but  hefisre  the  beginning  of  John  there  stand  two  injured  leaves  (to  one  of  which 
we  have  just  alluded)  which  Tischendorf  seems  to  have  quite  overlooked.  They, 
contain  part  of  Matthew,  commencing  chap.  vi.  3  (in  fragments  of  lines  at  first), 
and  ending  at  verse  10.  Also,  in  the  commentary.  Matt.  v.  45  is  found.  Scholz's 
statement  of  the  commencement  of  this  MS.  is  thus  partly  correct  and  partly  incor- 
rect, for  the  MS.  does  not  commence  at  v.  41. 

to 
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to  the  MS.,  so  as  to  re-exhibit  the  ancient  writing.     This  process 
has  enabled  Tischendorf  to  do  what  Wetstein  could  not. 

From  December,  1840,  till  September,  1842,  Tischendorf  was 
engaged  in  transcribing  and  examining  the  MS.  The  printed 
edition  appeared  in  1843.  In  this  the  text  is  exhibited  line  for 
line  and  page  for  page  in  undivided  capitals :  the  Greek  letters 
do  not  in  any  way  resemble  those  of  the  MS.  itself.  In  an  ap- 
pendix Tischendorf  has  given  those  readings  of  later  correctors 
which  are  found  in  the  MS. :  the  text  containing  the  original 
readings  so  far  as  they  are  legible. 

The  Prolegomena  give  a  history  and  description  of  the  MS., 
with  an  accoiuit  of  Tischendorf  s  own  labours  in  copying  and 
editing  the  text.  At  the  end  there  is  a  beautifully  executed  fac- 
simile of  one  page,  exhibiting  the  older  writing  in  a  blue  colour 
(as  produced  by  the  chemical  process),  and  the  more  modem  in 
black. 

By  this  fac-simile,  however,  Tischendorf  has  hardly  done  him- 
self justice ;  for  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  thing  to  read  and  copy  with  accuracy  the  older  blue  writing. 
One  thing,  however,  the  mc-simile  does  not  give — ^the  stains  in 
the  vellum  since  it  was  subjected  tQ  the  chemical  process.  It  is 
true  that  much  can  now  be  read  which  was  wholly  invisible  in  the 
days  of  Wetstein,  and  yet  the  difficulty  which  Tischendorf  had  to 
encounter  in  his  work  is  one  which  we  could  not  have  appreciated 
had  we  not  examined  the  MS.  in  its  present  state.  The  value  of 
Tischendorfs  labour  in  the  result,  is,  we  believe,  thoroughly  esti- 
mated by  all  competent  scholars ;  the  difficulty  which  he  has  sur- 
mounted is  known  we  think  only  to  the  few  who  have  seen  and 
examined  the  MS.  itself.^ 

In  1846  Tischendorf  published  other  Greek  Biblical  documents 
under  the  title  of  '  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita.'  This  volume 
contains  the  text  of  nine  MSS.,  most  of  them,  however,  fragments. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  volume  is  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
L  (in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  Paris,  No.  62).  This  MS  is 
important  from  its  text  harmonizing  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 

'  The  Codex  Ephraemi  contains  fragments  of  the  LXX  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1845  Tischendorf  published  these  Old  Testament 
fitigments  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  the  New  Testament.  This  volume 
contains  a  notice  of  a  few  errata  in  the  New  Testament^  which  were  occasioned  by 
his  absence  from  Leipsig  when  the  book  was  printed. 

During  his  travels  he  found  fragments  of  a  MS.  of  the  LXX  of  extreme  anti- 
quity. He  has  published  these  in  a  lithographed  fac-^imile,  showing  the  text  of 
the  MS.  (which  is  remarkable  as  haTingybur  columns  on  a  page),  with  all  the  cor- 
rections, &c.  which  have  proceeded  from  later  hands.  The  title  of  this  publication 
is  '  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus,  sive  fragmenta  Yeteris  Testament!  e  codice  Grseco 
omnium  qui  in  Europa  supersunt  facile  antiquissimo/    Leipsig,  1846. 

the 
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the  most  ancient  documents.  Wetstein  collated  it,  but  not  very 
accurately;  for  this  he  has  been  severely  censured.  In  fact, 
Wetstein  was  rather  a  collector  of  readmgs  out  of  MS.  than  a 
collator,  until  Bentley  sent  him  back  to  Paris  to  collate  the  Codex 
Ephraemi,  and  then  he  had  no  time  to  re-examine  this  Codex. 
All  Wetstein's  early  collations  (before  he  was  twenty-three)  are 
of  the  same  hasty  character.  Griesbach  re-collated  it  with  some 
care  ;  this  was  indeed  the  only  MS.  which  he  examined  through-* 
out. 

Tischendorf  copied  it  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  and  has  by  its 
publication  rendered  good  service  to  criticism.  The  Greek  type 
used  in  this  volume  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  ancient  forms 
than  that  employed  in  printing  the  Codex  Ephraemi.  At  every 
opening  of  the  page  of  the  text  of  L,  we  find  the  contents  of  as 
much  as  three  pages  of  the  MS. ;  the  arrangement,  however,  is 
peculiar  and  very  inconvenient,  for  instead  of  three  complete  pages 
being  ^ven  at  each  opening  of  the  book,  we  find  two  complete 
pages  with  parts  of  two  others.  Thus  p.  205  of  the  printed 
volume  commences  with  folio  112  of  the  MS.,  then  on  the  same 
page  are  the  first  twelve  lines  (of  both  columns)  of  folio  112 
verso,  of  which  the  other  thirteen  lines  are  on  pase  206,  followed 
by  folio  113.  As  the  MS.  is  in  two  columns  it  becomes  needful 
to  turn  the  pages  forward  and  backward  and  forward  again,  to 
read  the  divided  page.  The  printer  might  have  avoided  this  in- 
convenience by  commencing  on  a  left  hand  page. 

In  the  same  volume  is  contained  the  text  of  other  Codices — 
the  purple  fragments  I  (in  the  British  Museum),  N  (at  Vienna), 
and  r  (in  the  Vatican).  These  have  been  treated  by  critics  as 
separate  documents,  but  Tischendorf  shows  that  they  are  actually 
parts  of  the  same  MS.  The  entire  number  of  these  leaves  is  only 
twelve ;  of  these  six  are  at  J^me,  four  in  London,  and  two  at 
Vienna. 

The  Barberini  fragment  Y  (six  leaves),  and  the  Paris  fragment 
W  (two  leaves),  which  are  given  in  this  volume  had  before  been 
very  imperfectly  collated  by  Scholz. 

In  the  margin  of  the  Cfoislin  MS.  of  the  Oetateuch  some  pas- 
sages from  the  New  Testament  are  written.  Wetstein  used  two 
verses  from  the  Acts,  and  thus  gave  the  MS.  a  place  in  his  cata-^ 
logue.  Tischendorf  has  published  from  the  same  source  some 
other  verses.  In  the  Acts  Wetstein  designated  this  MS.  F ; 
Tischendorf  accordingly  denotes  it  F»  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament. F  in  the  Gospelsy  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  Codex 
Boreelii  now  at  Utrecht,  which  after  a  disappearance  for  about 
two  centuries  came  to  light  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  its  readings 
have  since  been  extracted  and  published  by  Heringa  and  Vinke. 

Tischendorf 
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Tischendorf  procured,  during  his  travelg,  some  fragments  of 
a  MS.  containing  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  To  these  four 
leaves  the  name  Codex  Tischendorfianus  has  been  assigned  ; 
they  stand  first  in  the  '  Monumenta  Sacra.'  This  MS.  is  desig- 
nated 0. 

The  last  document  which  is  given  in  the  same  volume,  is  the  Codex 
Basilianus  105  (B  of  the  Apocalypse)  now  in  the  Vatican,  No.  2066. 
Some  readings  from  this  MS.  were  sent  to  Wetstein ;  but  they 
were  so  imperfect  that  it  was  thought  that  the  MS.  was  probably 
very  defective.  In  examining  this  MS.  (which  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  collate  throughout)  we  found  that  it  contained  the  whole 
of  the  Revelation.  As  there  are  so  few  ancient  MSS.  of  this 
book,  an  accurate  collation  of  this  Codex  was  much  desired. 
Tischendorf  was  able  to  examine  the  MS.  throughout ;  and  he  has 
given  the  text  as  well  as  he  could  under  such  circumstances.  He 
does  not  give  it  page  for  page  and  line  for  line,  like  the  others 
MSS.  printed  in  this  volume,  but  simply  the  text.  He  says  in  the 
Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament  which  we  have  now  under 
consideration  (p.  Ixxiv.),   ^In  tanta  temporis  brevitate  nusquam 

errare  difficile  erat Ibi  paucis  aliquot  locis,  certe  duobus, 

errorem  se  deprehendisse,  nuperrime  indicavit  Tregelles  (A  Pro- 
spectus of  a  Critical  Edition,  &c.,  p.  20),  legendum  enim  esse 
xvi.  9  e^otwiav  non  ttjv  e^otwiav  (quod  vereor  ne  ipse  male  ^derit) 
et  xvi.  12  £(p/?ar»jv  non  tov  e^poL-mv.^  Both  of  these  coirections  of 
•  Tischendorf  s  text  of  the  Codex  were  taken  from  a  facsimile 
of  the  page.  Tischendorf  would  not  (we  think)  have  doubted 
the  omission  of  mv  before  e^oueriav,  had  he  observed  this.  We 
give,  however,  from  the  fac-simile  the  three  lines  in  which  the 
reading  occurs :— 

TCvdvTovi'^ovTO^k^ovtrLavkTnTaQ'iTXri 
yagrav'Ta£Kai6vfX£T€y6ri(ray^ovyaiau 

The  letters  stand  thus :  the  final  s  of  exovros  being  under  /x  in 
the  one  line  and  above  pc  in  the  other ;  the  initial  e  of  ej^w<riay  has 
iQ  above  it  and  e  below  it. 

The  mere  list  of  the  MSS.  which  Tischendorf  has  published 
will  show  how  he  has  advanced  that  department  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism. Before  this  there  had  been  published  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  the  Codex  Bezae,  the  Codex  Boernerianus,  the  ancient 
Palimpsest  fragments  P  Q  and  Z,  the  Cdislin  fragments  (H.  Epp.), 
and  the  Codex  Sansallensis ;  also  the  Codex  Laudianus  of  the 
Acts, — ^if  the  issue  of  so  small  an  impression  (now  so  rare)  could 
be  called  publication.* 

8  In  p.  IxzxT.,  Tischendorf  giyes  the  place  of  publication  *  Romee/  instead  of 
'  Oxonise.'    He  gives  it  correctly  p.  Ixix. 

Two 
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Two  fragments,  one  of  a  Mount  Sinai  MS.,  which  Tischendorf 
designates  A, — the  other  a  Palimpsest  at  Naples,  which  he  calls 
R,  have  also  been  published  in  his  Rechenschaft  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrbiicher.  (R  was  previously  used  to  denote  a  Tubingen  frag- 
ment which  Tischendorf  states  to  be  part  of  an  Evangelistarium ; 
he  similarly  uses  O  to  denote  some  fragments  at  Moscow,  instead 
of  Mont&ucon's  fragment,  which  is  also  stated  to  be  from  an 
Evangelistarium.) 

The  former  of  the  two  Codices  Seidelii  ^  of  the  Gospels  G  and 
H,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Wolf,  is  stated 
by  Wetstein  to  have  been  sent  into  England  to  Dr.  Bentley  by 
their  last-mentioned  owner :  '  ipsumque  tandem  Codicem  R. 
Bentleio  in  Angliam  transiit.'  Tischendorf  queries  ibis  statement. 
Perhaps  Wetstein  might  have  heard  of  its  having  been  sent  to 
England  (when  added  to  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.),  and 
thus  supposed  it  was  sent  to  Bentley.  Wolf  sent  Bentley  (Oct.  1, 
1721)  a  collation  of  each  of  his  MSS.,  and  this  may  have  been 
confounded  with  the  MS.  itself  having  been  sent.  In  1723  Wolf 
published  a  collation  of  both  his  MSS.  (Anecdota  Graeca,  vol.  iii.), 
a  collation,  as  far  as  G  is  concerned,  remarkably  imperfect  and 
incorrect ;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  any  one  could  have  made 
such  errors  as  to  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession.  The  MS.  com- 
menced when  Wolf  published  his  collation  at  Matt.  vi.  6,  and  so 
it  does  now. 

In  examining  Bentley's  books  and  papers  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  few  years  ago,  we  found  in  that 
marked  B.  17,  20,  two  fragments  of  vellum  written  in  Uncial 
Greek  letters,  placed  loosely  in  a  piece  of  more  modem  Greek 
MS.  in  cursive  characters.  The  Rev.  John  Wordsworth  (who 
took  great  pains  in  describing,  &c.  Bentley's  papers)  says  in  the 
Catalogue,  *  The  two  loose  scraps  are  copies  of  some  other  MS.' 
It  appeared,  however,  plain  that  they  were  really  ancient  frag- 
ments. Accordingly,  we  made  a  fac-simile  of  both  :  one  of  which 
struck  us  as  certainly  in  the  same  handwriting  as  G  which  we  had 
inspected  several  years  before.  On  re-examining  our  fac-simile 
with  G,  this  persuasion  amounted  to  a  certainty  ;  the  writing  was 
identical,  and  in  calculating  the  lines  in  a  page,  &c.  this  fragment 
would  form  half  a  leaf  (the  outer  column  being  gone).  It 
contains  part  of  Matt.  v.  ver.  29-31,  and  39-43.     It  thus  appeared 

^  The  Codex  Seidelii  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  of  which  Michaelis  speaks  (Marsh's 
translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  note)  as  nevei;  having  been  coUated,  is  one  which  has 
never  existed.  It  is  time  to  weed  lists  of  MSS.  of  those  things  which  ought  never 
to  have  intruded  into  them.  Bentley  heard  of  this  non-existent  MS.,  and  he  wrote 
in  1721  to  La  Croze  to  procure  him  a  collation  of  this  supposed  uncial  document. 
It  appears  from  the  reply  of  La  Croze  to  be  only  the  Codex  Seidelii  H  of  the  four 
Gospels. 

that 
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that  this  half  leaf  was  gone  before  Wolf  described  bis  MS.  The 
other  fragment  answered  very  well  to  the  description  of  H.  It 
contained  part  of  Luke  i.  ter.  3,  dco^iXs  to  6  Ttae-oLis  rat — (the  lines 
having  all  lost  about  ten  letters  at  the  end),  and  ver.  13  avroy  o 
ayyiXos  to  16  sk  xwXiftr  (the  lines  having  similarly  lost  about  ten 
letters  at  the  be^nning).  This  fragment  is  on  uiickish  yellum, 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  bad  been  cut  round  with  a  knife.  How 
could  these  fragments  get  into  Bentley's  possession  ?  Who  could 
have  been  guilty  of  wantonly  mutilating  Greek  MSS.  ? 

Some  years  afterwards  we  observed  the  following  passage  in 
Wolfs  letter  to  Bentley  of  Oct  1, 1721.  '  Ut  de  aetate  ac  condi- 
tione  utriusque  Codicis  eo  rectius  Judicium  formari  posset,  adjeci 
specimina  A  et  B  signata,  quibus  m  collatione  ipsa  desisnantur.' 
Could  ^  specimina '  mean  bits  of  the  MS.  themselves  ?  We  looked 
again  at  the  fac-similes,  and  there  indeed  were  the  letters  A  and 
B  (at  the  top  of  one  and  the  bottom  of  the  other) ;  and  thus  it 
actually  appeared  that  Wolf  had  himself  been  the  mutilator  of  his 
own  M!SS.  I  This  confirmed  what  we  had  not  doubted  before,  that 
the  fragment  marked  A  belongs  to  the  Codex  G.  Having  thus 
brought  home  the  charge  of  mutilating  MSS.  to  Wolf  oy  the 
coincidence  of  his  statement  with  the  discovery  of  the  fragments 
themselves,  of  course  we  know  how  to  understand  what  Wet-stein 
says  of  H. :  '  Specimen  istius  Codicis  a  possessore  mihi  missum 
vidi  Amstelodami  mense  Januario,  an.  1734.* 

Much  has  been  said  of  Wolfs  lack  of  judgment,  but  what  else 
proves  it  so  convincingly  as  this  ? ' 

Tischendorf  (as  we  have  already  observed)  has  not  himself 
seen  the  MS*  at  Moscow,  V  of  the  Gospels,  and  K  (Matthfci's 
'  g ')  of  the  Epistles.  As,  however,  a  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  Moscow  MSS.  were  injured  or  not  in  the  conflagration  of 
1812,  the  following  letter  may  be  of  interest  to  some,  as  setting  all 
uncertainty  at  rest. 

*  Monsieur, — Je  me  fais  un  veritable  plaisir  de  vous  communiquer 

en  r<$ponse  a  la  demande  que  vous  addresse  L B ,  que  toute 

la  pr^cieuse  bibliotheque  du  St.  Synode  a  Moscou  avec  las  MSS.  et  les 
archives,  n'a  rien  souflert  de  Tincendie  de  Moscou,  grice  aux  soins 
du  mttropolitain  Augustin,  qui  Ta  fait  transporter  a  Tabri  de  toute 
atteinte  lors  de  cette  catastrophe.  EUe  se  trouve  maintenant  telle  qu'eJIe 
a  ^tt^  a  sa  place.     II  y  a  plusieurs  anciennes   copies  MSS.  du  N. 

*  Michaelis,  believiDg  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  MSS,  at  Akala,  says, 
(Marsh's  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  441),  *  Oh  1  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  immortalise 
both  librarian  and  rocket-maker  1  ....  The  author  of  this  inexcusable  act  was 
the  greatest  barbarian  of  the  present  [18th]  century,  and  happy  only  in  being  un- 
known/ Had  Michaelis  been  aware  how  Wolf  treated  his  MSS.,  he  might  have 
bestowed  all  this  reprehension  upon  fiim. 

Test. 
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Test,  dans  cette  biblioth^ue,  ei  meme  dans  celle  du  Couvent  TVottZ'* 
hot.  Une  notion  assez  d^taillee  sur  ces  MSS.  se  trouve  dans  redition 
du  Nouv.  Test,  en  Grec  faite  par  Griesbachf  dans  Ttklition  Halts 
Sax,  1796,  2  vol.  in  Suo.,  et  dans  Chr.  Fr.  Matihcei  acctirata  Codi" 
cum  Grcecor.  MSS.  Bibliothecarum  Mosquenaium  Sanctiss,  Synodi 
notitia  et  recensio.   Ltpsite.  1804-5,  3  part,  in  8vo. 

^  Les  savans  et  les  curieux  ont  toujours  la  permission  de  visiter  et  do 
consulter  cette  biblioth^que. 

(Signed)  *^Alex.  de  Noropp.* 

The  Codex  Claromontanus  (D  Epp.)  has  received  such  atten^ 
lion  from  Tischendorf  as  it  deserves.  He  has  transcribed  the 
^hole  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  offered  it  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  publication  (Proleg.  p.  xlv.  note)  ;  this  pr6pos£d 
was  at  the  time  declined ;  we  are  glad,  however,  to  see  that  he 
still  intends  to  give  this  important  text  to  the  public. 

Tischendorf  says  of  the  Codex  San-Germanensis  (E  Epp.)  *  ex 
incendio  abbatiae  S.  Germani  (in  suburbio  Parisino)  ante  hos 
triginta  fere  annos  Petropolitanus  factus,' — from  which  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  was  carried  to  St.  Petersburgh  after  the  events 
of  1814  or  1815.  It  was  there,  however,  several  years  before. 
Matthaei  in  his  second  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  vol. 
iii.  (Ronneburgi,  1807)  hints  in  \hQ  preface  (p.  37,  note)  Siproba- 
hilitif  that  either  D  or  E  was  then  at  St.  JPetersburgh.  In  an 
Appendix  to  the  same  volume  (written  after  he  had  visited  St. 
Petersburgh)  he  mentions  that  he  had  found  the  Codex  San- 
Germanensis  there,  amongst  the  MSS.  which  Dubrowsky,  a  Rus-* 
sian  noble,  had  purchased  at  Paris  a  few  years  before.  Hence  it 
must  have  been  there  a  few  years  before  May,  1805,  when  this 
Appendix  is  daferf..  This  may  periiaps  serve  to  colrect  some 
erroneous  statements  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  in  this 
country. 

Jkoo  leaves  of  the  Coislin  fragments  (H)  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
were  missed  after  the  fire  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  and  these 
have  now  come  to  light  at  St.  Petersburgh*  The  other  twelve  are 
in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris. 

In  speaking  of  the  Codices  Augiensis  and  Boemerianus  (F  and 
G  Epp.)  Tischendorf  rightly  states  that  they  are  not  copies  one  of 
llie  other,  but  that  both  are  transcripts  of  the  same  MS. ;  a  con- 
clusion at  which  from  many  proofs  we  had  arrived.  A  statement 
of  Tischendorf  in  giving  the  history  of  the  Codex  Augiensis  re- 
quires correction.  After  speaking  of  Bentley  having  purchased 
the  MS.  in  1718,  he  adds,  ^  quinquennio  post  di.  Thom^  ^niXQio 
le^atus  coUegio  S.  Trinitatis.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  MS.  was 
left  by  Bentley  to  his  nephew  Richard  Bentley,  at  whose  death, 
in  1786,  it  was  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College  Library.    Bentley's 
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two  nq>hew8  have  often  been  confounded ;  Thomas  Bentley,  LL.D^ 
was  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  James ;  he  assisted  his  nncle  in 
collations,  Ac.  at  Rome,  and  died  in  1742,  six  weeks  before  him. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Bentley,  D.D.,  rector  of  Nailstone,  in  Leicester- 
shire, was  the  son  of  Joseph  Bentley,  a  younger  bro1:ber ;  and  to 
him  his  uncle  left  his  books  and  MSS.,  expecting  no  doubt  that 
he  would  publish  some  of  his  works  :  but  though  be  Buryived  his 
uncle  fortv-four  years,  he  published  nothing. 

Wetstem*8  collation  of  r  was  very  imperfect ;  he  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  only  jpitbered  readings  m>m  it  durins  a  very  short  time 
when  he  saw  it  at  Heidelberg.  Tischendorf  reHX)llated  it,  but 
some  of  the  readings  in  which  its  discrepancy  from  G  are  most 
strongly  marked  are  not  given  by  him.  Thus,  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  G 
has  the  common  reading  vH  Oiw  nal  Wply  while  F  has  the  variation 
rH  Bsw  xai  5rw.^ 

The  MSS.  in  cursive  letters  are  briefly  mentioned ;  those  only 
being  indicated  which  are  sometimes  quoted  as  authorities  for 
various  readings:    Evangelistaria  and  Lectionaries  are  treated 


^  It  18  worth  while  to  notice  a  reading  in  these  two  MSS.,  because  of  some  asser- 
tions which  have  lately  been  pabiishdl  respecting  it  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  these 
MSS.  read  6s  t^aytpwOn ;  an  endeaTonr  has  been  made  to  show  that  they  really 
read  4,  or  at  least  that  O  does  so.  To  proye  this  the  following  statement  is^nade: 
'Of  it  Le  Clerc  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  Optimianus  prefixed  to  Kuster's  reprint  of 
Mill's  Greek  Testament  Codieem  mdi  quifuit  in  BibHotheca  Fhineiama  in  kae 
Urbe  anno  MDCCK,  venditd,  in  quo  erat  0  {nempt  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16)  ted  ab  o/tc 
mauH  additum  sigma.  Codex  est  in  quo  Latina  iaterpretatio  Graces  superimposita 
eat :  qua  hie  quoque  kabet  quod.  In  this  Codex  the  alteration  is  betrayed,  not 
merely  by  the  fresh  colour  of  the  ink,  and  by  the  word  quod  plaoed  immediately 
above  the  altered  word,  but  by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  letters ;  for  the 
corrector,  not  having  room  for  a  full-sized  C,  has  stuck  a  small  one  up  in  the 
comer  between  the  O  and  the  letter  E  which  follows,  thus :  O'.  Dr.  Griesbach  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  aware  of  this,  yet  he  quotes  G  without  any  remark,  as  supporting 
the  reading  6sj  not  6,  The  Codex  F  (Augiensis)  was  copied  from  G  after  it  had 
been  thus  altered.'  These  statements  require  proof;  because  they  differ  widely 
from  what  we  find  in  common  authorities.  Matthsei,  who  published  the  text  of 
G,  does  not  give  the  word  os  in  the  manner  described.  Indeel  in  his  Greek  Testa^ 
nent  there  is  a  fao-simile  of  this  very  passa^^,  with  the  w<Mrd  Oc  thus,  and  not  with 
the  C  stuck  up  in  one  corner,  and  the  following  €  is  a  good  way  off.  If  Matthsei  was 
mistaken  in  this,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  told  so  plainly,  and  also  we  should  know  whose 
examination  of  the  MS.  itself  has  brought  the  true  reading  to  tight  Again,  we 
ought  to  be  informed  who  has  points  out  the  fresh  colour  of  the  ink  in  the  C,  and 
also  how  it  can  look  fresh  afier  a  lapse  of  about  a  thousand  years — for  that  time 
must  have  passed  if  F  were  copied  from  G,  after  the  alleged  alteration  took  place. 
And  why  should  Griesbach  be  blamed  fbr  not  having  mentioned  what  (even  if 
correct)  he  was  probablj  as  ignorant  of  as  ourselves  ?  But  in  fiict  F  is  no^  a  tran- 
script of  G ;  and  F  plamly  reads  OC ;  and  as  to  Le  Clerc's  assertion,  we  believe 
him  to  be  mistaken,  and  to' have  thought  the  oriffinal  reading  must  have  been  i 
because  of  the  quod  placed  above  it.  If  any  of  uie  new  statements  be  correct,  we 
ask  for  explicit  testimony.  We  think  that  the  statements  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  to  the  reading  of  G  are  not  likely  to  be  correct ;  the  writer  who  has  made  them 
seems  to  know  peculiarh  little  about  the  MS.  We  need  hardly  say  that  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  TiKhendorf^  who  gives  the  reading  oorreeUy. 

with 
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with  equal  brevity.  On  one  Evangelistarium  only  have  we  here 
any  occasion  to  remark,  and  that  simply  because  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  MS.  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  important  then 
to  know  that  the  Codex  Carpentoractensis  is  simply  an  £vange-> 
listarium. 

In  giving  a  list  of  the  versions,  Tischendorf  briefly  indicates  the 
editions,  &c.  which  he  has  followed.  Under  the  Syriac  he  alludes, 
to  the  remarkable  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels,  which  the  Rev. 
W.  Cureton  intends  to  publish.  We  believe  the  Versio  Cure^ 
toniana  will  not  only  be  of  peculiar  importance  as  a  Syriac  docu- 
ment, but  also  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  Criti- 
cism. We  say  this  as  having  some  acquaintance  ourselves  with 
this  Syriac  text. 

The  Latin  versions  and  MSS.  demand  and  receive  a  consider- 
able share  of  attention.  Tischendorf  uses  his  own  collation  of  the 
Codex  .Amiatinus  at  Florence,  and  not  that  of  Fleck,  which  is 
defective  and  incorrect. 

Tischendorf  uses  the  name  *  Itala '  (in  common  with  others)  to 
designate  the  Latin  versions  which  are  not  identical  with  Jerome's 
translation.  He  briefly  notices  a  few  points  in  the  history  of  this 
translation  or  translations.  If  the  name  *  Itala '  be  retained  at  all, 
it  should  certainly  be  applied  to  the  revised  copies  of  the  old 
yersion ;  for  it  is  to  such  that  Augustine  alludes  in  the  sentence 
from  which  the  name  has  been  taken. 

In  the  publication  (1847)  of  the  Evangelium  Palatinum,  a 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  at  Vienna  on  purple  vellum,  Tischendorf 
has  added  another  to  the  authorities  of  this  class,  such  as  we 
before  possessed  in  Blanchini  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  and  Sa- 
batier's  Versiones  Antique.  The  history  of  this  MS.  is  involved 
in  some  uncertainty ;  it  may  yet  be  discovered  how  it  found  its 
way  into  the  Vienna  Library,  and  also  whence ;  if  we  obtain  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  Latin  MSS.  on  purple  vellum 
have  ever  been  described,  and  what  have  been  missed.  Tlie  text 
of  this  MS.  is  in  many  parts  very  singular  (e.  g.  John  v.  4  cata 
tempus)j  and  it  bears  the  indications  of  that  alteration  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.     The  printed  edition  is  magnificent. 

Tischendorf  was  not  aware  until  too  late  that  the  text  of  St. 
M!atthew  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Latin  Gospels  (formerly  at 
Paris)  is  published  in  Cardinal  Mai's  *  Scriptorum  veterum  Nova 
Collection  vol.  iii.  He  therefore  takes  its  readings  from  Sabatier. 
Wetstein  speaks  of  this  MS.  in  writing  to  Bentley  from  Paris, 
19  Aug.  1716.  '  Vidi  etiam  P.  Lequien  Dominicanum  (^Edito- 
rem  Jo.  Damasceni)  rogaturus  ut  ab  Harduino  Jesuitarum,- 
Bibliothecario  amico    suo   Codicem   antiquissimum   IV  Evang.- 

E  2  commodate 
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commodato  accipiat  mihique  utendam  det:  respondit  Jesuitas, 
ex  quo  lis  illis  cum  Montefalconio  earn  ob  rem  orta  esset,  nuUi 
amplius  libros  suos  concedere  :"■  cseterum  MS.  illud  continere  non- 
nisi  Evang.  Matthsei  perantiquum  ex  versione  ante  Hieronymum 
facta,  charactere  unciali  exaratum :  reliquos  autem  Eyangelistas 
puram  Hieronymi  versionem  exhibere  scriptos  manu  imitante  prio- 
rem,  hoc  est,  manu  impostoris,  de  Codice  isto  loqui  Simonium.' 
The  Jesuits,  however,  at  lengUi  permitted  the  Benedictines  to 
use  the  MS. ;  for  Sabatier  says  (Versiones  Antiquse,  vol.  iii.  pref. 
p.  xxxy),  *  Anni  non  minus  centum  supra  roiue  Claromontano 
codid  [sc.  Latino  Evangelionim]  sunt  tribuendi.  Copiam  hujus 
nobis  fecere  perhumaniter  praefecti  bibliothecse  CoUegii  Ludovico 
^  Magni  R  R.  P  P.  Toubot  et  Languedoc.  Codex  ille  Evangelii 
juxta  Mattbaeum  versionem  Italicam  continet,'  &c.  Cardinal  Mai 
states  that  this  MS.  was  purchased  for  the  Vatican  Library  for  a 
large  sum  by  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth.  I'he  suspicion,  mentioned 
by  Wetstein,  that  the  other  three  Gospels  had  been  added  in  this 
MS.  '  manu  impostoriSf^  is  groundless ;  they  are  written  in  the  same 
hand,  although  the  version  which  they  contain  is  that  of  Jerome. 

For  the  readings  of  the  Lectionarium  Luxoviense,  Tischendorf 
refers  to  Sabatier ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  that  this 
very  important  Latin  MS.  is  described  in  Mabillon,  De  Liturgia 
Gallicana^  with  a  fac- simile  in  the  Preface,  and  that  in  the  Ap 

™  There  was  no  ^ood  will  between  the  Benedictines  and  the  Jesuits :  the  latter 
showed  their  animosity  against  the  works  of  Augustine  published  by  the  former^ 
whom  they  even  accused  of  falsifying  MSS.  doctrinally.  ViThen  £>e  la  Rue  was 
engaged  in*  preparing  his  edition  of  Origen,  Bentley  supplied  emendations  on  the 
book  -Ktpi  evx^s.  De  la  Rue  thus  wrote  to  Bentley,  1  Jan;  1724 : — '  Certe  ni  males 
timerem  irritare  crabrones  qui  me  continuo  ceu  transfugam  deferrent,  istnd  mpX 
cux^s  opusculum  prsemissa  dedicatoria  epistola  darissimo  tuo  nomine  inscriberem ; 
S9d  ex  Walkero  audies  qaam  duro  hie  oeu  Romans  inquisitionis  jugo  premamur, 
Regiis,  verius  dicam,  Jesuiticis,  Censoribus  in  id  unum  inteatis,  ut  cuilibet  ex 
eorum  sodalitio  qui  Bullam  Pontificiam,  quse  incipit  Unigenitus,  Tenerabundi  non 
suscipiuBt,  causam  aliquam  inveniant  quamobrem  imprimendi  Tenia  dene^etur/ 
De  la  Rne»  howeyer,  honourably  mentions  both  Bentley  and  Walker  in  his 
Preface. 

The  Bull  Unigenttus,  to  which  De  la  Rue  refers,  was  fulminated  in  1713  by 
Clement  XI.  against  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
Quesnel,  which  are  condemned  as  false,  dangerous,  schismatical,  heretical,  &c.  &c. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  propositions  thus  anathematized : — '  27.  Fides  est 
prima  gratia,  et  fons  omnium  aliarum.  2  Pet.  i.  3.' — ^  51.  Fides  justificat  quandd 
operatur,  sed  ipsa  non  operatur,  nisi  per  charitatem.  Act  xiii.  .39.' — *  76.  Nihil 
spatiosius  ecclesii  Dei,  quia  onmes  electi  et  justi  omninm  seeculorom  illam  compo- 
nunt.  £p.  ii.  22.' — '  80.  Lectio  sacrsB  scripturse  est  pro  omnibus.  Act.  viii.  29.'^ 
^91.  Excommunicationis  injustee  metus  numquam  debet  nos  impedire  ab  implendo 
debito  nostro ;  numquam  eximus  ab  ecclesia  etiam  quando  homiuum  nequitia  vide* 
mur  ab  ea  expulsi,  quando  Deo,  Jesu  Christo,  atque  ipsi  ecclesise  per  charitatem 
affixi  sumus.  Joan.  ix.  22,  23.' — (Canones  et  Decreta  Cone.  Trid.  cam  Appendice, 
Romse,  1845.  App.  p.  328,  &c.)  These  then  were  some  of  the  propositions  which 
the  Bcoiedictines  refused  to  condemn.  Did  the  Bull  anathematize  the  texts  as  tvell 
as  the  propositions  ? 

pendix 
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pendix  (p.  471-477)  various  readings  are  given.     Person  in  his 
letters  to  Travis  speaks  highly  of  this  MS. 

In  giving  the  list  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiasiical  writers 
who  are  cited  as  authorities,  Tischendorf  indicates  those  that  have 
been  particularly  examined  by  himself. 

We  have,  in  the  former  part  ot  our  remarks  on  this  edition, 
mentioned  that  the  authorities  are  cited  in  the  Gospels  rather 
sparingly ;  we  think  that  this  will  strike  every  one  who  uses  the 
volume  for  critical  purposes.  Probably  the  editor  has  already 
thought  that  in  the  Gospels  he  was  too  brief  in  his  citations,  as  he 
has  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  given  the  authorities  far  more 
liberally.  Even  at  the  risk  of  not  making  this  a  manual  edition 
(^German  manuals^  however,  are  often  rather  bulky),  we  wish  that 
the  variations  in  the  MSS.,  especially  those  collated  by  Tischen- 
dorf himself,  had  been  fully  given.  This  would,  we  think,  have 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  increase  of  size  and  price. 

The  readings  adopted  by  Lachmann  are  stated  amongst  the 
citations  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Tischendorf  says  that  he  might 
very  well  have  omitted  this,  as  ne  gives  the  authorities  themselves ; 
he  adds,  *  mihi .  .  .  pariter  atque  ei  testes  antiquissimi  summo  loco 
habentur.'  Others  may,  however,  think  that  Tischendorf  too 
much  qualifies  his  regard  for  the  most  ancient  authorities,  and 
that  the  readings  adopted  by  Lachmann  are  well  worthy  of 
attention,  from  his  greater  regard  for  ancient  authority,  and  also 
from  his  having  led  the  way  in  editing  a  text  resting  on  it  simply." 
The  limited  range  of  evidence  which  he  admits,  and  even  tnis 
evidence  having  been  incompletely  gathered,  are  wholly  different 
subjects  for  consideration. 

As  to  Tischendorf  s  Text,  we  may  simply  say  in  general,  that 
a  text  edited  on  good  ancient  authority  must  be  so  far  valuable. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  principle  of  recurrence  to  such  authorities 
wherever  it  be  found.  The  opinions  also  of  one  who  has  thus 
laboured  in  transcribing  and  publishing  ancient  MSS.  ought,  at 
least,  to  be  treated  with  respect.  We  nave  already  remarked  on 
Tischendorf  s  critical  principles,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 

m  III  I  I    ■  « 

»  The  priority  would  have  belonged  to  Bentley,  if  his  nephew,  Richard,  had 
published  the  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament  which  his  uncle  had  prepared ;  it 
must  haye  been  left  to  him  for  that  purpose,  for  the  money  which  had  been  subscribed 
passed,  as  well  as  the  papers,  into  his  hands.  He  returned  the  two  thousand 
guineas  to  the  subscribers,  and  allowed  his  uncle's  labours  to  slumber  in  repose. 

Lachmann  did  very  little  to  make  knovm  the  principles  on  which  he  edited  the 
sacred  text ;  and  for  all  collection  of  authorities,  and  even  for  their  statement^  he 
is  wholly  indebted  to  others :  as  to  critical  principles,  however,  others  have  in 
a  great  mevissxre  followed  him, 

applied 
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applied  ibem.  The  principles  and  their  application  must  of 
course  affect  the  general  complexion  of  the  text  formed  on  them. 
That  such  a  text  must  be  incomparably  superior  to  what  is  called 
the  *  Textus  Receptus '  must,  we  think,  be  evident. 

There  are  some,  who,  if  they  find  a  particular  passage  changed 
from  the  reading  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  or  if  they 
find  wordis  omitted,  at  once  raise  a  note  of  alarm  and  reject  such 
a  text  as  though  it  were  profane.  Such  persons,  if  they  hear  a 
suspicion  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  history  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  viii.),  exclaim  that  an  attempt  is 
made  to  cancel  part  of  the  word  of  God.  Such  may,  if  they 
please,  reject  Tischendorf  s  New  Testament  at  ance^  and  without 
examination.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  authorities  must  be 
weighed,  and  that  the  best  and  most  ancient  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  this  passage,  that  ancient  versions  are  without  it,  and  that 
commentators  evidently  were  wholly  unconscious  of  its  existence  ; 
and,  farther,  that  some  documents  which  do  contain  it  cannot  in  the 
least  tell  where  it  belongs.  If  they  once  persuade  themselves 
that  it  must  be  a  part  of  the  word  of  God,  all  such  considerations 
are  useless ;  they  deem  that  it  is  profanity  and  presumption  to 
differ  from  their  subjective  feelings.  If  they  would  discuss  the 
evidence^  and  try  to  show  that  on  that  ground  we  should  receive 
any  such  passage,  the  case  would  be  wholly  different.  Perhaps 
some  will  listen  to  Beza  on  such  a  point,  although  they  would 
give  no  heed  to  modem  critics.  '  Ad  me  quidem  quod  attinet, 
non  dissimulo  mihi  merit6  suspectum  esse  quod  veteres  illi  tanto 
consensu  vel  rejecerunt  vel  ignorarunt.  .  .  .  Tauta  denique  lec- 
tionis  varietas  facit  ut  de  totius  istius  narrationis  fide  dubitem.' 
If  he  could  write  this  three  hundred  years  ago,  how  must  the 
argument  be  strengthened  when  so  much  more  evidence  has  come 
to  light  against  the  {passage. 

The  case  is,  we  think,  different  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  of 
St.  Mark's  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  century  many 
copies  were  without  it,  but  in  the  same  century  there  were  also 
copies  which  contained  it ;  and  these  copies  are  confirmed  by  those 
important  witnesses  in  the  case  of  passages  and  clauses — the 
ancient  versions  in  general.  Also  in  the  second  century  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  endqd  as  it  now  does ;  and  thus  we  regard  the 
evidence  on  the  transmission  of  this  passage  to  be  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  genuine  work  of  the  Evangelist.  Still, 
if  any  one  rejects  it,  we  must  meet  him  on  the  ground  of  critical 
testimony,  and  not  that  of  ignorant  subjective  dogmatism. 

If  we  were  to  give  the  text  the  examination  which  we  should 
wish,  we  should  take  passages  and  analyze  the  readings,  pointing 
out  what  authorities  Tischendorf  has  followed,  and  how  far  he 

seems 
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seems  to  us  to  have  qualified  the  stated  evidence  by  other  con- 
siderations. To  do  this,  however,  would  be  to  write  a  *  Com- 
mentarius  Criticus '  rather  than  a  review ;  we  may,  however, 
recommend  our  readers  thus  to  examine  the  text  and  the  cited 
authorities  for  themselves.  But  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  few 
particular  passages.  In  Col.  ii.  2,  he  has  now  given  the  reading 
Bif  Bwlyvojcriy  rot)  fxvavmpiou  rot)  dcoD,  omitting  tlie  words  nal  irarpos 
Kocl  T0{)  xpKTTov  altogether.  In  this  he  follows  Griesbach  (as 
Scholz  also  had  done) ;  for  the  omission  of  all  these  words  there 
appears  to  be  no  authority  except  six  of  the  later  Greek  MSS.® 
And  thus,  whatever  difficulty  the  variety  of  reading  may  occasion, 
it  is  too  bold  an  expedient  to  remove  the  words  altogether  on 
which  wiB  have  to  form  a  judgment.  The  following  are  the 
readings  of  the  uncial  MSS.  in  this  passage : — A  and  C,  rot/  Qbov 
va,rpQs  rav  y(j^i(jrciv ;  B,  rot)  Oeoi)  y^iarov  (and  this  is  the  reading 
adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  in  his  first  Leipsig 
edition,  and  that  of  Paris  dedicated  to  M.  Guizot)  ;  D,  h  primd 
manUy  has  roS  Qeov  B  i<mv  x^*^^^' '  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  contain  this 
part  of  the  Epistle ;  J  and  K,  as  well  as  D,  in  a  later  hand,  and 
£  (the  transcript  of  D  after  it  had  received  corrections),  read  as 
in  the  common  text  There  is  some  variety  in  the  versions,  but 
all  (we  believe)  have  the  clause  in  some  form.  This,  then,  is  one 
of  me  passages  in  which  we  may  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  true 
reading,  but  in  noue  that  part  of  the  clause  at  least  is  genuine  ; 
all  authorities  agree  in  the  insertion  of  ^  Christ.' 

In  another  passage  of  some  importance  Hschendorf  also  fol- 
lowed Lachmann's  readings  in  his  former  editions.  This  passage 
is  Matt  xxi.  31.  De  Wette  {Eirdmtung  ins  N,  T.,  5  ed.  p.  80) 
asks,  with  regard  to  Lachmann's  reading,  ^  Was  soil  der  Exeget 
mit  dem  blossen  Lachmannschen  Texte  anfargen  in  Stellen,  wo  er 
sinnlos  ist,  wie  Matt.  xxi.  28-31 T  This  is  pretty  plainly  assuming 
that  Lachmann  so  reads  the  passage  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  mean- 
ing. Lachmann  in  the  parable  of  the  two  sons  bidden  by  their 
father  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  retains  the  common  order  of  the 
questions  and  answers  (i.e.  ihe  Jirst  son  refuses  to  work,  but 
afterwards  repents  and  goes ;  the  second  son  promises  to  go,  but 

o  To  these  Tischendorf  adds  *  Arm.  VenetJ  .  He  appears  to  have  borrowed  this 
reference  from  Schoiz,  who  sars  that  Zohrab's  Venice  edition  of  the  Armenian 
(1805)  had  been  collated  for  his  edition  by  Cirbied,  professor  of  the  Armenian 
language  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Mechatarist  monks  at  Vienna.  The  facty  however, 
is,  that  the  Venice  edition  of  1805  reads — *the  mystery  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
There  is  a  reference  in  tiie  margin  to  the  edition  of  Uscan,  who  reads,  *  of  God  the 
Father  in  Christ  Jesus.'  (This  the  Venice  edition  of  1816  fbllows.)  All  that  the 
collators  ought  to  have  indicated  as  omitted  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1805,  is  the 
word  •  Father,*  Griesbach  does  not  give  the  reading  of  the  Armenian  text  quite 
correctly  as  it  staods  in  Uscan*  for  he  omitB '  Jesus '  at  the  end. 

does 
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docs  not)  ;  but  in  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord's  inquiry, 
MVhich  did  the  will  of  his  father?'  the  readinc  h  wp&ros  is 
changed  into  S  S^npos.  This  was  deemed  by  De  Wette  void  of 
meamng;  and  though  Tischendorf  formerly  adopted  it,  he  now 
gives  the  common  raiding.  In  examining  the  authorities  in  this 
passage  great  discrepancy  will  be  found  ;  several  have  Stm^^  {or 
an  equivalent)  in  the  latter  part,  and  then  all  difficulty  is  avoided 
by  inverting  the  order  of  the  answers,  &c.  of  the  two  sons.  Origen, 
however,  is  an  explicit  witness  that  the  answers  were  then  in  the 
same  order  in  which  we  now  have  them— the  second  son  professing 
a  willingness  and  not  going,  the  former  refusing  and  afterwards 
going.  Hippolytus  is  a  witness  contemporary  with  Origen,  that 
flie  answer  of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  was  the  latter^  not  the  farmer. 
We  believe  that  Lachmann  gives  the  true  reading  of  the  passage, 
and  that  in  some  documents  the  order  of  the  answers  has  been 
changed  to  avoid  a  supposed  difficulty,  and  in  others  the  word 
idT^pos  for  the  same  reason.  Transcribers  felt  persuaded  that  the 
answer  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  that  the  son  who  really  went 
into  the  vineyard  did  his  father's  will.  Jerome  appears  to  have 
translated  *  novissimus,'  a  rendering  which  elsewhere  ansvrers  to 
viTTspof;  this  had  been  the  Latin  reading  prior  to  the  time  of 
Jerome  (as  shown  in  the  Codices  Verceuensis,  Veronensis,  Cor- 
beiensis,  and  the  Evangelium  Palatinum,  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf) ;  the  best  copies  of  Jerome's  translation,  such  as  the  Codex 
Amiatinus,  also  retain  it.  Jerome  in  his  Commentary  appears  to 
have  felt  the  difficulty,  and  he  appeals  to  other  copies  wmch  read 
*  Primus '  (such  as  the  revised  text  contained  in  the  Codex  Brixi- 
anus)  ;  he  seems,  however,  to  havejiad  but  little  confidence  in 
the  copies  that  read  difierently,  for  he  tries  to  explain  his  own 
reading  <  Novissimus :'  he  attributes  this  answer  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  to  this  seemingly  contradictory  reading  ? 
The  eldest  son  afterwards  repented  and  did  his  father  s  will,  and 
yet  the  answer  is  o  uirrepof.  We  believe  that  o  Sarepos  refers  not 
to  the  order  in  which  the  two  sons  have  been  mentioned,  but 
to  the  previous  expression  about  the  elder  son,  va-rBpov  ^s 
A«Ta^6X^0£if  ScvTiXBev ;  ajtertoards  he  repented  and  went.  *  Which 
ot  the  two  did  his  father's  will  ? '  h  i^arepo^,  he  who  afterwards 
[.repented  and  went].  This,  we  believe,  answers  De  Wette's 
inquiry,  and  we  wish  that  Tischendorf  had  retained  Lachmann's 
reaaing,  instead  of  adopting  that  of  the  Codex  Ephraemi.  When 
aocuinents  avoid  a  difficulty,  and  that  in  different  ways,  we  may 
exS  '^P^^^  *at  the  supposed  difficulty  is  at  least  worthy  of 
answp«rl'?1l  ^™®  versions  retain  the  common  order  of  the 
««swers  of  the  sons,  and  then  give  '  the  first '  (as  in  the  common 

text) 
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text)  as  ihe  answer  of  the  Jews.  We  do  not  think  that  this  shows 
that  they  must  hare  so  read  in  their  Greek  copies ;  they  appear 
sometimes  to  have  done  this  to  avoid  ambiguity,  and  to  show  that 
the  elder  son  was  the  one  really  intended. 

In  Rev.  xxii.  14,  Tischenaorf  s  former  edition  had  (Aaxiptot 
ol  it\tnovrss  ras  aroKas  avrm^  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  ample 
authority ;  he  has,  however,  now  returned  to  the  common  reading ; 
B  (of  the  Apocalypse)  may  have  influenced  his  judgment  in  this, 
but  still  we  think  the  reading  of  A,  the  Vulgate,  and  other 
authorities  very  preferable. 

In  Rev.  xviii.  3,  the  reading  of  the  'oldest  authorities  is, — • 

on    EX   roXf   Bvijlov  rris  vopveias    aurvis    vinrcuKav    vaiyra  ra   eOim ; 

*  Because  by  reason  of  the  wrath  of  her  fomicatiou  all  the  nations 
have  fallen"^  (see  Jerem.  li.  4,  49) ;  this  is  found  in  later  docu- 
ments, with  various  changes.  In  some  authorities,  such  as  the 
Greek  text  from  which  Jerome's  version  was  made  (as  shown  in 
the  Codex  Amiatinus)  wivrafKav^  have  fallen^  is  changed  into 
^69ft;xEy,  have  drunk.  Also  in  some  documents  (most,  indeed) 
nrov  olvov  is  inserted  before  rov  dvfjttov  (as  in  Rev.  xiv.  8)  ;  and  thus 
the  reading  of  the  common  text  has  sprung  up :  ^  Because  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication  all  the  nations  have  drunk  ;' 
this  is  also  the  reading  of  the  modem  Vulgate,  and  this  reading  is 
retained  by  Tischendorf.  The  most  ancient  reading  has,  however, 
sufficient  witnesses  :  roD  oHvou  is  omitted  by  A  and  C,  tlie  Vulgate 
(in  the  best  codices),  and  the  Ethiopic.  Tischendorf,  however^ 
omits  C  in  his  note,  and  says  that  roi)  olvot;  is  the  reading  of  B, 
and  apparently  of  all  MSS.  except  A.  And  as  to  vevruxatv^  that 
is  the  reading  of  A  and  C,  while  B  and  ten  others  have  the 
cognate  reading  TrBvrwxoLa-i^  and  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  have  the 
same. 

In  speaking  of  Tischendorfs  principles  in  our  former  notice, 
we  adverted  to  the  importance  of  not  supposing  without  competent 
evidence  that  parallel  passages,  e.g.  those  in  the  Gospels,  have  been 
altered  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  reading.  Each  case  must  stand 
on  its  own  groimd.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  not  too  easily  supposing  that  a  verbal  resemblance 
must  exist  in  similar  sentences.  Thus  in  Acts  xv.  22,  we  have 
T6r£  eSo^ev  roif  itTeoariKoif  x.  r.  vpstrfi.  o",  oXy)  r.  exxX.  eKkaj^a/xivovf 
ayipar  1^  aurwv  'ffifjL>l/at,  '  Then  it  pleased  the  apostles  and  the 
elders,  with  the  whole  Church,  that  having  chosen  men  from 
among  them  they  should  send,'  &c.  (or  ^  to  choose  and  send  men 
from  among  them ;'  not^  as  in  our  common  version,  *  to  send 
chosen  men  ) ;  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  25,  we  have  the  letter 
written  on  the  occasion,  sSo^ev  ifuv ....  ixXE^apiEvoif  iyl^ets  VEfA^at^ 
<  It  seemed  good  to  us  • . . ,  to  choose  men  and  send  them ;'  this 

is 
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is  the  reading  of  A  B  G.  Tischendorf,  howevar,  follows  the 
common  reading  €xXE|aiuiEvox/f,  as  supported  by  C  D  £  H; 
although  it  can  be  so  easily  attributed  to  the  harmonising  ten- 
dency of  copyists,  and  here  the  varying  reading  should  surely  be 
preferred,  as  supported  by  at  least  equal  evidence.  The  sei^e  is 
the  same  of  both  readings ;  but  there  is  just  this  importance  in 
the  variatiion,  that  ha4  the  reading  of  A  B  G  in  ver.  25  been 
before  our  translators,  they  could  not  have  joined  together  dative 
and  accusative  and  rendered  ^  chosen  men,'  and  this  would  have 
hindered  them  from  supposing  in  ver.  22  that  the  participle  should 
be  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  agreeing  with  avS^ocf,  instead  of  its 
governing  it. 

Some  would  perhaps  expect  to  find  in  a  text  avowedly  on 
ancient  authorities,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Matt,  xxvii.  49,  of 
the  words  ceX>.Of  Ss   XajS^^v  Xo7^7)v,  €yt;^£V  aJbrov  xhi  vXet/^av,  x«i 

l^eXdev  i>l^^  xai  aT/juz.  These  words  are,  indeed,  added  by  B  C  ; 
but  besides  these  two  important  authorities,  they  are  only  found 
in  L  and  U,  in  five  modem  MSS.,  and  in  the  Ethiopic  version 
and  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary.  No  other  authorities  have 
this  addition ;  and  we  think  the  ancient  authority  of  A  D  and 
the  other  MSS.,  and  all  the  versions  besides  those  above  named, 
outweigh  what  can  be  brought  in  favour  of  inserting  a  passage 
which  seems  to  come  from  the  parallel  place  in  St.  John.  Also 
the  Eusebian  canons  do  not  recognise  these  words  in  Matthew ; 
and  the  evidence  of  D  against  an^  insertion  is  strong  from  the 
nature  of  that  MS. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  have  felt  a  timidity  on  the  subject 
of  textual  criticism,  knowing  that  it  affects  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and 
perhaps  other  passages  whicn  they  have  relied  on  in  connection 
with  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  We  commend  to  the  notice  of  such 
John  i.  18,  where,  instead  of  6  /jLovoyBvvif  vVos,  great  authorities 
support  the  reading  o  /xovoyev^f  6e6s.  This  is  found  in  B  (as 
given  by  Bartolocci,  and  as  observed  in  the  MS.  by  ourselves), 
m  C*L.  33.  It  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriac  version, 
Coptic,  Ethiopic,  the  margin  of  the  later  Syriac ;  it  is  found  also 
in  many  early  writers,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  (twice),  Origen 
(twice),  Lucian,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Epiphanius  (frequently),  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Cyril  Alex,  (fre- 
quently), Irenaeus,  Didymus,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  lltus  of  Bostra  ; 
and  also  Theodotus,  Marcellus,  Arius,  Eunomius,  &c. ;  and 
amongst  the  Latins,  Hilary,  Fulgentius,  Gaudentius,  Fer- 
randus,  Phoebadius,  Vigilius,  Alcuin,  &c.  The  common  reading 
of  this  passage  is  not  upheld  by  any  most  anci^^  uncial  MS.  except 
A  (D  is  here  defective)  ;  it  is,  however,  found  in  the  Latin  versions 
(though  some  Latin  writers  have  the  other  reading)^  the  Ar- 
menian, 
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menian,  the  Jerusalem  Syriae  Lectionary,  the  later  Syriac  (text), 
and  the  Syriac  Gospels  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Cureton,  and  it 
is  so  citea  by  Origen  in  two  places,  by  Eusebius,  by  Basil  (three 
times),  and  Irenaeus  (once) ; — some  of  these  writers  have  also  the 
other  reading — and  most  of  the  Latin  writers ;  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  ixovoyBvris  might  almost  suggest  vlot  as 
the  word  which  should  follow  it,  while  Oew  sounds  peculiar ;  and 

as  one  letter  would  make  the  change  (YC  for  ©C),  we  have  to 
consider  which  reading  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  original, 
both  from  weight  of  evidence  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  Does 
not  external  evidence  preponderate  in  favom*  of  fleof,  and  is  not 
this  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  reading  ?  No  critical  text 
has  adopted  this  r^ading,P  though  we  think  that  Lachmann  would 
have  received  it,  had  he  known  that  it  is  supported  by  the  Vatican 
and  Ephraem  MSS. 

Another  passage  bearing  on  the  Godhead  of  Christ  indirectly 
IS  given  with  a  new  reading  in  some  critical  texts.  In  1  Pet.  iii, 
14,  15,  there  is  a  citation  from  Isaiah  viii.  12, 13.  In  the  prophet 
the  words  are,  *  neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid  ;  sanctify 
the  Lord  of  hosts  himself.'  The  citation  of  the  Apostle  exactly 
agrees  with  this,  except  that,  in  the  corrected  text,  the  latter 
clause  runs,  nvpioy  is  rov  x  jp  <  <^  '^  o  ^  ayticarB^  ^  Sanctii^  the  Lord 
Christ,'  instead  of  the  common  reading, '  Sanctify  the  Lord  God.' 
This  correction  is  given  as  highly  probable  by  Griesbach,  and  is 
adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  The  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  most  preponderating ;  for  it  is  the  reading  of  A  B  0  and 
other  later  MSS.,  of  the  Vulgate,  both  Syriac  ver@ions,  tlie  Coptic, 
Sahidic,  and  Armenian ;  it  is  also  cited  by  Clement  and  others, 
while  rov  dsov  has  no  more  ancient  MS.  evidence  than  G  and  J 
(at  Moscow)  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  found  in  no  older 
version  than  the  Polyglot  Arabic.  The  former  may  then  be  well 
taken  as  an  establi^ed  reading,  and  as  such  may  be  used  can," 
jfidently.  It  shows  that  the  \n'K  nwav  ^)^\  *  Jehovah  of  Hosts 
Himself  in  the  Prophet,  finds  its  New  ^JTestament  exposition 
as  an  equivalent  in  xv^iov  rov  XP'^'*'°*»  ^^^^  Lord  Christ,'  thus 
marking  the  divine  glory  of  our  Lord  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  And  this  is  in  thorough  accordance  with  the  Apostle's 
train  of  thought ;  for  the  followins  words  of  the  Prophet,  in  which 
he  says  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  should  become  '  a  stone  of  stumblmg 
and  rock  of  offence,'  had  been  previously  applied  by  the  Apostle 
(chap.  ii.  7,  8)  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

We  point  out  this  passage  as  exhibiting  an  interesting  result  of 

p  Muralt's  edition  neither  is  nor  professes  to  be  a  critical  text;  lie  merely  seeka  to 
give  the  text  of  the  Yaticaa  MS. 

criticism. 
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criticism.  Dogmatic  grounds  must  not  influence  our  minds  in 
weighing  evidence  ;  but  when  the  authorities  have  been  weighed  and 
a  conclusion  obtained,  the  doctrinal  value  of  a  corrected  reading 
may  be  of  no  small  importance ;  and  this  may  commend  critical 
studies  to  those  who  would  otherwise  fear  the  results  to  which 
they  might  tend. 


RESTORATION    OF    THE    CHRONOLOGY    OF 

JOSEPHUS. 

Few  ancient  historians  have  escaped  corruption  in  the  process  of 
repeated  transcription*  The  Bible  itself,  with  all  the  sacredness 
that  attaches  to  its  inspired  phraseology,  is  no  exception  to  this 
lamented  liability.  Tne  work  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  priest 
Josephus  seems  to  have  fared  no  better  than  others,  so  that  all  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  to  understand  the  scheme  of  chronology  by 
which  he  was  guided  have  failed  of  clearly  eliciting  it.  His  dat^ 
seem  a  mass  of  strange  and  almost  inextricable  confusion ;  so  full 
of  contradiction,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  that  an 
author  so  acute  and  accurate  as  he  was,  could  have  published 
them  in  their  present  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  discordancy  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  main  desigti  of  the  history.  The  attentive  reader  cannot 
fail  to  observe  how  much  it  is  his  aim  to  furnish  an  ample  and 
well-sustained  system  of  Hebrew  chronolo^,  for  he  is  constantly 
appealing  to  its  aid  as  interesting  to  himself  and  essential  to  his 
design.  He  had  eridently  made  this  department  of  the  his- 
torian's duty  one  of  his  principal  studies,  on  account  of  the  slan- 
derous reports  of  contemporary  Gentile  writers,  that  the  Jews 
were  of  very  recent  and  ignoble  origin.  To  prove  the  reverse, 
and  uphold  the  high  antiquity  of  his  nation,  Josephus  was  led  to 
consult  most  critically  not  only  the  annals  of  his  own  people,  but 
the  records  and  other  historical  documents  of  those  nations  with 
which  the  Jews  had  held  intercourse ;  from  all  which  sources  he 
produces  incontestable  proofs  both  of  the  existence  and  great 
eminence  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

Besides,  he  composed  his  history  under  the  conviction  that  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  it  would  be  eagerly  seized  and  severely  as- 
sailed by  his  enemies  on  the  very  ground  of  its  chronology ;  and 
hence  we  find  him  continually  fortifying  the  point  that  would 
3ustain  the  chief  assault.  This  gives  the  history  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. 
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racter.  As  a  skilful  surveyor  takes  numerous  bearings  from 
every  new  point  of  observation  that  he  reaches,  and  often  throws 
back  his  telescope  upon  those  distant  but  well-defined  eminences 
on  which  he  has  already  stood,  in  order  to  ascertain  correctly  the 
position  he  now  occupies ;  and  when  he  enters  on  a  re^on  pecu- 
liarly beset  with  engineering  difficulties,  carries  over  it  a  double 
line  of  triangulation,  in  order  that  the  one  series  of  observations 
may  correct  or  establish  the  other — so  our  author,  as  he  reaches 
every  great  epoch  in  his  history,  looks  back  and  carefully  reminds 
his  reader  what  times  have  passed  since  earlier  events  occurred, 
aud  how  far  he  has  now  advanced  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
till  when  he  arrives  at  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  he  commences  a 
double,  line  of  dates  which  never  once  mmgle  from  this  grand 
diverging  point  till  they  meet  at  the  final  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  exactly  coincide.  This  latter  singular  feature 
of  the  history  of  Josephus,  which  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have 
been  noticed,  is  one  to  which  we  intend  to  give  merited  promi- 
nence in  the  course  of  our  remarks.  Dr.  Hales,  and  others  whd 
have  founded  their  calculations  on  Josephus,  have  confounded  thd 
two  series  of  dates  with  each  other,  ana  thereby  made  the  confu- 
sion worse ;  but  when  separated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  disorder  disappears. 
The  one  of  these  series  of  dates  may  be  called  the  civil  chrono- 
logy, because  it  stands  connected  with  the  civil  history  of  the 
nation ;  the  other  the  sacerdotal,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  priesthood. 

These  objects  and  efforts  of  the  historian  make  it  evident  that 
he  possessed  a  clear  and  well-accredited  system  of  chronology, 
and  that  of  course  the  fullest  harmony  reigned  among  his  nume- 
rous dates  when  he  first  published  his  celebrated  work.  Ignorance 
and  carelessness  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have  done  much  doubtless 
to  produce  the  discordancy  now  prevailing ;  but  design  has  not 
been  wanting,  as  we  expect  to  show,  in  propagating  the  errors 
thus  created. 

In  the  present  attempt  to  restore  the  original  chronology  of 
Josephus  it  is  not  our  intention  to  touch  upon  the  question  so 
much  associated  with  his  name,  of  what  is  called  the  long  and 
short  chronologies.*     We  shall   leave  this  difficult  problem  to 

*  We  may  simply  state  that  there  are  only  four  terms  throughout  the  history  in 
'Which  these  disputed  periods  are  contained,  and  in  them  the  shorter  computation  is 
employed ;  but  had  the  scheme  of  Josephus  been  the  longer  one,  as  seems  most 
probable,  these  four  terms  may  haye  beeii  altered  to  stiit  the  shorter  yiew,  without 
affecting  any  others. 

abler 
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abler  critics,  and  only  deal  with  difficuUies  of  a  later  age,  the 
elucidation  of  wliich  is  of  more  practical  utility.  We  begjn 
therefore  by  quoting  here  in  full  tnose  passages  of  Joaephus  in 
which  his  principal  chronological  references  are  contained,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  the  more  easily  of  our  strictures. 

* 

1.  {AtUi.  VII.  ill.  2.)  '  Now  the  whole  time  from  the  warfiure  under 
Joshua  our  genend  against  the  Canaanites,  in  which  he  overcame  them 
and  distributed  the  land  amooff  the  Hebrews— nor  could  the  Israelites 
ever  cast  tlie  Canaanites  out  of  Jerusalem,  until  this  time  when  David 
took  it  by  siege — this  whole  time  was  515  years.' 

2.  {Anft,  VIII.  ill.  I.)     <  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple  in  the 

4th  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  2nd   month 592   years  after  the 

Exodus  out  of  Egypt,  and  1020  years  from  Abraham's  coming  out  of 
Mesopotamia  into  Canaan ;  but  after  the  Deluge  1440  years,  and  from 
Adam,  the  first  man  who  was  created,  3102  years.' 

3.  {Antt.  IX.  xiv.  1.)  <  So  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites  were  re- 
moved out  of  Judea  947  years  after  their  forefathers  had  come  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  possessed  themselves  of  .this  country,  but  800 
years  after  Joshua  had  been  their  leader,  and,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, 240  years  7  months  and  7  days  after  they  had  revolted  from 
Rehoboam  and  given  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam.* 

4.  {Anti.  X.  viii.  5.)  <Now  the  temple  was  burned  470  years  6 
months  and  10  days  after  it  was  built.  It  was  then  1062  years  6 
months  and  10  days  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  from  the 
Deluge  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  the  whole  interval  was  1957 
y^rs  6  months  and  10  days ;  but  from  the  generation  of  Adam  until 
this  calamity  befel  the  temple  there  were  3513  years  6  months  and  10 
days.' 

5.  (Antt  X.  ix.  7.)  *  The  entire  interval  of  time  that  passed  from 
the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  two  tribes 
proved  to  be  130  years  6  months  and  10  days.' 

6.  (Ana.  X.  viii.  4.)     « In  this  manner  have  the  kinn  of  David's 

altogether  reigned  514  years  6  months  and  10  days— of  whom  Saul 

Za^n^nft  ^'''  %  '^^fi^fu  ^^^  er^™™^°^  20  years,  though  he 
WM  not  of  the  same  tnbe  with  the  rest.' 

of  thei^^i!t";r'  W  i?*^r  ^^^"  ''^P*'^'*^  *»'*  the  destruction 
oi  ineir  pohty  they  had  kingly  government  from  Saul  and  David  for 

9.  CWars, 
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9.  (  WarSj  vi.  iv.  8.)  ^  Now  the  number  of  years  that  passed  from 
its  first  foundation  laid  by  king  Solomon  till  this  its  destruction  in  the 
2nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  are  computed  to  be  1130  years, 
besides  7  months  and  15  days;  and  from  the  2nd  building  of  it  by 
Haggai  in  the  2nd  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  till  its  destruction  under 
Vespasian,  there  were  639  years  and  45  days.' 

10.  (  WarSy  Yi.  X,  1.)  *  The  king  of  Babylon  conquered  it  (Jeru- 
salem) and  made  it  desolate,  1468  years  and  6  months  after  it  was 
built  by  Melchizedek ....  David  the  king  of  the  Jews  ejected  the 
Canaanites  and  settled  his  own  people  therein ;  but  it  was  demolished 
entirely  by  the  Babylonians  477  years  and  6  months  after  him  ;  and 
from  king  David,  the  first  of  the  Jews  who  reigned  therein,  to  this  de- 
struction under  Titus,  were  1179  years :  but  from  its  first  building  to 
this  its  final  destruction  were  2177  years.' 

These  extracts  contain  23  calculations,  for  the  most  part  at 
considerable  variance  with  each  other ;  but,  as  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  our  author's  references,  they  exhibit  the  careful  attention 
he  had  devoted  to  this  branch  of  his  undertaking,  and  his  own 
conviction  that  they  satisfactorily  and  clearly  answered  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view.  It  is  also  evident  that  he  founded  his  chro- 
nology upon  no  one  distinct  era,  but  upon  a  series  of  great  epochs 
occurring  successively  in  the  history  of  his  people,  and  this  is  its 
great  disadvantage.  As,  however,  he  has  referred  to  the  same 
epochs  so  often,  they  become  the  only  means  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  detect  the  numerous  corruptions  that  liave  been  intro- 
duced among  them. 

In  a  former  paper  *  upon  the  Chronology  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judan  we  found  that  from  the  schism  under  Rehoboam 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  a  period  of  870i  years. 
This  sum  we  showed  from  two  remarkable  quotations  of  Josephus 
(the  3rd  and  5th  above)  was  evidently  his  computation  of  the 
same  period,  and  we  stated  that  on  applying  it  to  the  present 
discordant  dates  of  his  chronology,  it  would  prove  a  key  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  the  whole  conrasion,  and  of  course  the  means 
hy  which  it  might  be  remedied.  As,  however,  this  period  is  often 
involved  in  numbers  that  reach  back  to  remoter  ages,  and  in 
others  that  descend  towards  the  close  of  the  history  of  the  nation, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  settle  a  few  questions  connected 
with  the  earlier  period  of  this  history,  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  the  better  application  of  our  test. 

In  the  2nd  quotation  it  is  stated  that '  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  temple  592  years  after  the  Exodus  out  of  E^pt.'     This 

^  In  the  last  nnmber  of  this  Journal.  .  . 

number 
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number  seems  to  be  uncomiptedy  notwithstanding  that  Br.  Hales 
condemns  it  as  spurious,  and  estimates  the  period  at  621  years* 
Josephus  never  once  departs  from  it  in  any  calculation  which  in* 
Yolves  this  interval.  Jahn  adopts  it,  and  assigns  several  conclu- 
sive reasons  in  favour  of  its  authenticity,  which  may  be  seen  in 
his  history  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  accepted 
both  by  Yossius,  Spanheim,  Jackson,  and  Bishop  Russell,  and  it 
agrees  better  than  any  other  with  ^e  450  years  of  the  judges 
mentioned  by  Paul.  The  following  calculations  of  Josephus  fully 
bear  out  this  opinion. 

In  the  1st  quotation  it  is  said,  *  the  whole  time  from  the  war-* 
fare  under  Joshua  until  David  took  Jerusalem  by  siege  is  515 
years:'  the  592  years  therefore  must  contain  this  interval.  If, 
then,  we  deduct  n'om  its  commencement  the  40  years  of  Moses, 
and  from  its  close,  34  years  of  the  reign  of  David,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  took  Jehus  the  year  before  he  made  it  his  royal 
residence,  with  3  years  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  all  77  years, 
we  have  exactly  515  years  over  for  the  interval  given. 

Again,  in  quotation  7th  occurs  the  following  passage :  *  Under 
the  government  of  Judges  they  continued  for  more  than  500 
yearSy  after  the  death  of  moses  and  of  Joshua  their  commander.' 
Josephus  is  here  reviewing  the  different  forms  of  government 
under  which  the  nation  had  subsisted  since  their  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  aad  assigning  the  duration  of  their  respective  periods* 
He  distinguishes  only  two  forms,  the  Judicial  and  the  Regah 
Under  the  first  he  therefore  includes  the  administrations  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  and  hence  the  significance  of  the  phrase  '  under  this 
form  they  continued  after  then*  death.'  We  must  therefore  de- 
duct from  the  close  of  the  592  years  the  reign  of  Saul  20  years 
(see  quotation  6th),  the  reign  of  David  40,  and  3  years  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  in  all  63,  which  will  leave  529  years  for  the 
interval  in  question,  that  is,  29  years  more  than  the  round  and 
defective  number  500* 

The  same  proof  is  home  out  by  another  number  in  the  3rd 
quotation.  'The  ten  tribes  were  removed  out  of  Judea  800 
years  after  Joshua  had  been  their  leader.'  We  must  here  first 
of  all  deduct  the  administrations  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (65  years 
according  to  Josephus)  from  the  period  592,  which  will  leave  527 
years  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple^ 
To  this  we  must  now  add  the  remaining  37  years  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon  and  240  years  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  ten  tribes  (quotation  3rd),  and  the  result  will  be 
804  years.  The  term  800  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
either  used  indefinitely,  or  the  4  years  thus  discovered  have 
dropped  by  accident  from  it.    If,  with  Eusebius  and  Theophilus 

of 
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of  Antioch,  we  give  27  years  to  the  ministry  of  Joshua,  instead  of 
25  with  Josephus,  the  term  is  802^  years. 

Assuming  now,  as  we  think  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  do, 
that  592  years  is  the  original  and  intact  Josephean  calculation  of 
the  much-disputed  period  between  the  Exodus  and  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  we  proceed  with  it  to  verify  a  state- 
ment occurring  in  quotation  2nd.  '  Solomon  began  to  build  the 
temple  1020  years  from  Abraham's  coming .  out  of  Mesopotamia 
into  Canaan.'  This  period  is  composed  of  two  terms,  the  430 
years  between  the  Call  of  Abraham  and  the  Exodus,  and  the 
592  years  from  that  to  the  building  of  the  temple ;  and  we  find 
that  when  these  are  added  together,  we  have  exactly  1022  years" 
as  the  correct  interval. 

Ascending  a  step  higher  in  the  history,  we  next  meet  with  the 
Josephean  interval  between  the  Call  of  Abraham  and  the  flood. 
The  long  chronology  of  this  period,  as  expressed  by  our  author 
in  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  is  1068  years,  but  as  stated  for- 
mally is  only  367,  terms  utterly  irreconcilable  with  each  other, 
and  bearing  the  evident  impress  of  corruption.  It  is  still  more 
curious,  however,  to  find  that  Josephus  himself  never  employs 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  history, 
but  a  period  very  considerably  diflerent  from  both,  namely,  428 
years.  This  sum,  though  not  separately  mentioned,  enters  into 
all  the  calculations  which  embrace  this  period,  and  seems  to  have 
been  arrived  at  in  the  following  way : — Abraham  was  bom  in  the 

^  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here  the  dose  agreement  of  these  calcula- 
tions with  the  450  years  assigned  by  Paul  to  the  interyal  between  tiie  death  of 
Joshua  and  the  time  of  Samuel  (Acts  xiii.  18) :  '  About  the  time  of  forty  years  suf- 
fered he  their  manners  in  the  wilderness ' — this  is  the  administration  of  Moses. 
*  And  when  he  had  destroyed  soven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their 
land  to  them  by  lot ' — ^this  embraces  the  whole  rule  of  Joshua,  as  the  following 
statement  shows :  *  And  after  that  he  gave  them  judges  about  the  space  of  450  years, 
until  Samuel  the  prophet/  This  includes  the  whole  space  between  Joshua  and 
Samuel,  whose  ministry  was  so  much  interwoven  with  the  reign  of  Saul,  that  it  is 
by  Paid  included  in  it  in  the  next  part  of  the  verse.  Now  when  from  592  years 
we  subtract  the  times  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  as 
given  by  Josephus,  we  have  the  period  sought,  thus:— 

592 
Moses  40,  Joshua  25,  Samuel  12  =  77)  .^^ 
Saul  20,  David  40,  Solomon  3      ==  63  j   ^^ 

452 

This  number  is  sufficiently  exact  to  answer  the  case ;  for  Paul  only  says,  <  about 
the  space  of  450  years,'  not  450  years  exactly.    But  if  with  Theophilus  and  Euse- 
bius  again  we  estimate  the  ministry  of  Josephus  at  27  years  instead  of  25,  as 
perhaps  we  should,  the  number  becomes  perfectly  exact. 
«  1022  is  the  computation  of  Schotanus  {Bihl,  Hist.,  torn.  ii.  p.  779). 
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ISlst^  year  of  his  father  Terah's  life — ^not  in  the  TOth,  as  has 
been  inconsidcratclv  supposed — and  was  therefore  74  years  of 
age  at  his  father's  death.  He  consequently  received  the  Call  to 
leave  Mesopotamia  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  75  years 
old.  This  mode  of  calculation  therefore  adds  61  years  more  to 
the  short  chronological  period  36  7,  which  thereby  becomes  428 
years,  as  the  folio wmg  account  will  show : — 

Yeus. 

From  the  flood  to  the  birth  of  Terah  .  .     222 

From  that  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  .  ,  .131 

From  that  to  the  Call  of  Abraham  ...       75 


428 

Having  ascertained  this  number  we  proceed  to  employ  it  in 
rectifying  the  two  following  slightly  injured  terms.  In  quotation 
2nd  Josephus  says :  ^  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple  1440 
years  after  the  deluge.'  This  interval  embraces  the  three  great 
periods  we  have  examined — 

Years. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  Call  of  Abraham  .         .     428 

From  that  to  the  Exodu 430 

From  that  to  the  Temple         ....     592 


1460 

The  term  thus  found  is  10  years  more  than  the  one  given, 
which  should  be  so  far  rectified ;  for  the  error  is  one  which  in  the 
course  of  transcription  might  easily  occur  without  any  design. 
The  one  that  follows  is  somewhat  similar. 

In  the  same  quotation  it  is  added,  ^  from  Adam,  the  first  man 
who  was  created,  until  Solomon  built  the  temple,  there  had  passed 
in  all  3102  years.'  This  includes  the  period  between  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  flood,  which  we  invariably  find  estimated 
at  1656  years,  according  to  the  shorter  computation.     Hence — 

Yean. 

From  Adam  to  the  Deluge    ....      1656 
From  that  to  the  Temple       ....     1450 


3106 
A  slight  correction  of  only  4  years  is  here  effected,  which  the 
present  number  has  evidently  lost ;  so  that  we  have  no  doubt 
3106  is  the  original  number  of  Josephus. 

Having  thus  revised  all  those  dates  which  embrace  intervals 
lying  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  erection  of  the 

^  Since  Archbishop  Usher  first  proposed  to  date  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  the 
130th  year  of  Terah,  he  has  been  generally  followed ;  bat  it  hat  not  been  recognised 
that  Josephus  had  Ipng  preceded  him  in  the  discovery. 

temple 
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temple  by  Solomon,  the  way  is  prepared  for  our  entering  upon 
the  succeeding  epoch,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  chief  erratum 
in  the  chronology  of  Josephus  lies.  In  the  4th  quotation  it  is 
stated  that  '  the  temple  was  burned  470i  years  after  it  was 
built.*  This  extraordinary  sum  far  exceeds  every  calculation 
that  has  yet  been  proposed  for  this  period.  Dr.  Hales,  who 
shoots  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  his  desire  to  exhibit  a  lengthened 
scheme  of  chronology,  gives  no  more  than  441  years  as  the  ut- 
most that  can  be  made  of  it.  The  more  moderate  views  of 
Scaliger,  Volney,  and  Jackson  reach  no  higher  than  428  years, 
while  the  ordinary  calculations  of  Usher,  Petavius,  Jahn,  Calmet, 
and  Playfair  give  only  424  years,  or  46i  years  less  than  the 
number  under  review. 

Our  own  calculation  of  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
after  its  disruption  under  Rehoboam,  as  given  in  a  former  article, 
was  370^  years.  That  this  was  the  estimate  also  of  Josephus  was 
shown  by  two  quotations,  the  first  giving  240  years  as  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
the  second,  130 J  between  the  captivity  of  Israel  and  that  of 
Judah,  and  both  amounting  to  exactly  370^  years.  If  now  to 
this  we  add  the  37  years  between  the  founding  of  the  temple  and 
the  death  of  Solomon,  when  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  took  place, 
we  have  exactly  407^  years  between  the  erection  and  the  demolition 
of  the  temple.  A  single  glance  at  the  two  sums  470i  and  407^  will, 
we  think,  reveal  to  the  dullest  eye  the  undoubted  source  of  that  error 
which  has  occasioned  the  greatest  portion  of  the  disorder  and  dis- 
crepancy so  much  deplored  in  this  valuable  history.  We  have  not 
a  doubt  that  through  some  extraordinary  inadvertence  some  careless 
copyist,  misled  by  their  similarity,  has  written  IjSSo/iATijcovTot  for  I'ara^ 
470i  instead  of  407i,  and  thus  by  one  sweep  of  the  pen  has  added 
63  years  to  the  period  before  us.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  this 
error  could  arise,  as  there  was  nothing  more  simple  and  natural 
than  the  mistake ;  but  the  error  has  not  ended  here,  else  it  might 
as  easily  have  been  remedied.  We  find  the  same  excess  entering 
into  the  composition  of  other  periods  and  occasioning  increasing 
difficulty  by  its  systematic  reappearance.  There  is  no  other  way 
of  accountmg  for  this  than  by  supposing  that  some  future  copyist 
and  critic,  finding  the  enlarged  number  of  470^  in  the  copy 
which  he  used  given  in  such  decided  terras  as  the  exact  extent 
of  the  templar  period,  assumed  it  therefore  to  be  correct,  and  set 
himself  carefully  to  alter  and  adjust  all  the  dates  which  should 
contain  it,  so  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  this  calculation. 
That  this  is  a  very  probable  explanation  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  two  dates  240  and  130i,  which  compose  this  period,  re- 
main uncorrupted,  simply  because  in  their  separate  state  the  63 

F  2  years 
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years  of  excess  could  not  be  added  to  them.  It  is  still  more  re- 
markably evident  from  the  fact  that  two  other  sums  including 
this  period  have  somehow  escaped  the  rude  hand  of  the  ignorant 
emendator  to  testify  against  him. 

The  first  of  these  is  given  in  the  4th  quotation — ^  the  temple 
was  burned  after  the  generation  of  Adam  3513^  years.'  This 
sum  is  most  correctly  composed  of  the  following  items  already 
verified : — 

Yean. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  flood      .         .  .     1656 


From  that  to  the  Call  of  Abraham 
From  that  to  the  Exodus 
From  that  to  the  Temple     • 
Templar  period    . 


428 
430 
592 
407* 


3513* 

The  above  analysis  presents  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
satisfactory  proofs  we  could  have  desired  of  the  soundness  of 
those  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  conducted,  both  in  re- 
ference to  our  views  of  the  templar  period  and  our  other  emenda- 
tions of  Josephus.  In  no  other  way  could  this  period  of  3513* 
have  originally  been  composed.  The  same  items  we  have  here 
before  us  must  have  been  before  Josephus,  and  consequently 
must  have  entered,  as  far  as  required,  into  his  other  calculations. 
While  it  therefore  establishes  all  the  previous  steps  of  our  present 
investigation  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  it  especially  vindicates 
the  integrity  of  407*  years  as  the  whole  time,  according  to  our 
author,  during  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  stood.  This  im- 
portant fact  is  however  further  exemplified,  as  we  said,  in  another 
mstance,  in  which  the  same  epochs  are  again  employed.  In  the 
4th  quotation  occurs  the  following  statement :  *  from  the  deluge 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  the  whole  interval  was  1957* 
years.'     This  term  may  be  analysed  in  the  following  way :— - 

Yean. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  Call  of  Abraham  .  428 

From  that  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt       .  .  430 

From  that  to  the  erection  of  the  Temple  .  .  592 

From  that  to  its  destruction   ....  407* 

1857* • 
In  comparing  this  analysis  with  the  preceding,  it  is  plain  that 
a  slight  error  has  found  its  way  here  into  the  present  copies  of 
Josephus,  the  figure  8  having  been  carelessly  written  9 ;  but  it  is 
easily  attributable  to  the  casualty  to  which  figures  are  so  liable. 
When  this  amendment  therefore  is  made,  we  find  again  that  407* 

*  Schotanus  would  read  1859  years  (JBihL  Hitt,  S.^  torn.  ii.). 

years 
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years  was  the  original  term  which  our  author  used  for  the  templar 
period.  Our  position  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  repeated  evidence 
of  Josephus  himself,  that  the  number  470i  is  altogether  spurious ; 
that  it  has  been  most  incorrectly  but  inadvertently  substituted 
for  the  authentic  number  407i ;  and  that  the  63  years  by  which 
it  exceeds  the  truth  have  been  afterwards  mostunwarrantaoly  and 
ignorantly  added  to  a  number  of  dates  which  we  now  proceed  to 
rectify. 

In  quotation  4th  it  is  said,  ^  when  the  temple  was  burnt  it  was 
then  1062i  years  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt'  This  term, 
when  freed  of  the  63  years  of  excess,  becomes  more  accurately 
999J,  according  to  the  following  data : — 

Yean. 

From  the  Exodus  to  the  Temple  erection  .     592 

From  that  to  its  destruction   ....     407i 


999i 

In  the  6th  quotation  we  find  that  '  the  kings  of  David's  race, 
in  number  21,  reigned  altogether  514i  years.'  This  interval  ex- 
tends, of  course,  over  the  templar  period,  and  contains,  it  will  be 
found,  the  superfluous  63  years.  When  this  is  therefore  removed 
the  genuine  period  is  found  to  be  about  451i  years.  We  say 
about^  for  by  some  accident  the  term  has  still  one  year  too  many, 
as  the  following  data  will  exhibit : — 

Yean. 

David  and  Solomon  40  +  3  =       .  .         •       43 

Templar  period    ......     407i 

450i 

Again,  in  quotation  7th  we  are  informed  that  *  before  their  cap- 
tivity they  had  kingly  government  from  Saul  and  David  532^ 
years.'  This  sum  should  exceed  the  former  by  the  20  years 
which  Josephus  93signs  to  the  reign  of  Saul — for  this  includes  the 
whole  period  of  regal  rule — and  should  consequently  amoimt 
correctly  to  470i  years :  when,  however,  the  63  years  of  error 
ai:e  removed  the  result  is  only  469i,  a  single  year  having  here 
been  somehow  lost,  whereas  in  the  former  instance  one  had  been 
gained ;  as  if  the  same  cause,  we  know  not  how,  had  operated  in 
producing  both  errors. 

There  remain  only  two  dates  preceding  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  to  be  analysed,  the  corrupt  state  of  which  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  explain.  From  those  already  ascertained  it  is 
easy  enough  to  say  what  these  ought  to  be,  and  must  originally 
have  been ;  but  how  they  came  to  wear  their  present  anomalous 
appearance  we  cannot  even  conjecture.     The  first  is  contained  in 

quotation 
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quotation  3rd.  *  So  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites  were  removed 
out  df  Judea  947  years  after  their  forefathers  came  out  of  the 
land  of  •  Egypt'  As  this  term  does  not  extend  over  the  whole 
templar  period,  it  cannot,  we  would  think,  have  had  the  63  years 
added  to  it.  It  has  much  more  however  than  that,  for  it  exceeds 
the  duration  of  the  period  which  it  measures  by  78  years,  an 
error  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  number  that  Josephus  has 
given.  The  real  length  of  the  period  intended  is  only  869  years : 
thus — 

Trus. 

From  the  Exode  to  the  Temple         .  .  .     592 

Remainder  of  Solomon's  reign  ...       37 

Kingdom  of  Israel  stood  ....     240 

869 

The  term  947  would  carry  us  back  to  the  3rd  year  of  Moses' 
life,  which  is  of  no  historical  importance,  or  forward  to  the  first 
year  of  Josiah's  reign,  with  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
nothing  to  do.  We  therefore  regard  this  term  as  utterly  corrupt 
and  valueless. 

The  second,  of  a  similar  character  with  the  preceding,  is  found 
in  quotation  10th.  *  David  the  king  ejected  the  Canaanites  (from 
Jerusalem)  and  settled  his  own  people  therein ;  but  it  was  demo- 
lished entirely  by  the  Babylonians  477  years  and  6  months  after 
him!  The  first  question  here  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  ^ after  himV  If  we  suppose  that  this  period  dates  from 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  David,  that  is  exactly,  according  to 
our  corrected  accoimt,  444i  years  before  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
the  Babylonians,  which  is  33,  not  63,  years  less  than  the  calcula- 
tion given.  But  if  it  dates  from  the  death  of  David,  which  is  not 
probable  from  the  terms  of  the  expression,  that  was  410 J  years 
before  the  desolation  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans,  67  years  less 
than  the  number  eiven.  Which  of  these  references  is  intended, 
or  whether  any  of  tnem,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  nor  important  to  de- 
cide. Yet  this  is,  singular  to  say,  one  of  the  Josephean  dates 
upon  which  Dr.  Hales  has  founded  his  views  of  the  templar 
period ;  and  another  of  his  authorities,  which  we  shall  indicate  by 
and  by,  is  no  less  worthless.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  errors 
the  system  of  that  distinguished  chronologist  must  contain  when 
his  fundamental  data  are  so  fallacious. 

We  have  now  a  few  dates  to  examine,  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, descend  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
show  us  the  estimate  our  learned  author  had  formed  of  this  very 
important  period  of  history. 

Before  analysing  these,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  here 

to 
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to  the  interyal  assigned  by  faim  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  He 
alludes  to  this  period  repeatedly  as  of  70  years'  duration,  but 
evidently  in  the  loose  and  popular  sense  in  which  it  used  to  be 
spoken  of  by  the  Jews,  from  the  prophetical  time  that  commenced 
with  the  4th  y^ar  of  Jehoiakim^  when  the  first  deportation  of 
captives  to  Babylon  occurred,  and  ended  in  the  1st  year  of 
Cyrus,  when  the  first  company  of  exiles  returned.  In  quotation 
8tb,  however,  we  find  that  Josephus  was  no  stranger  to  the  actual 
period  of  desolation,  which  he  there  expressly  says  was  50  years, 
and  proves  the  same  from  both  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean 
records.  If,  accordingly,  we  reckon  from  the  year  following  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  omitting  the  6  months  that  remained  of  the 
previous  year,  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  Cyrus,  the  interval 
IS  exactly  50  years;  for  of  this  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  24 
years,  Evil  Merodach  2,  Neriglissor  4,  Laborosoarchod  1,  Nabo- 
nedius,  or  Belshazzar,  17,  and  Cyaxares,  or  Darius  the  Mede, 
2 — in  all  50  years.  But  if  we  include  the  6  months  of  the  year 
preceding  this  period,  and  6  months  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
when  the  exiles  first  reached  their  own  land  again,  the  whole 
period  of  their  absence,  during  which  the  country  lay  wastQ  and 
uninhabited,  was  51  years ;  and  as  we  have  hitherto  reckoned 
the  templar  period  to  end  at  the  former  date,  we  shall  still 
adhere  to  this  exact  mode  of  calculation,  consistent  with  the 
twofold  year '  of  the  Hebrews,  finding  that  it  aids  considerably 
in  elucidating  the  chronology  and  establishing  the  accuracy  of 
our  author. 

In  quotation  9th  we  learn  that  the  number  of  years  that  passed 
from  the  temple's  foundation  by  king  Solomon,  till  its  destruction 
in  the  2nd  year  of  Vespasian,  is  computed  to  be  1130  years  7 
months  and  15  days.  Deducting  from  this  sum  the  usual  63 
years  of  excess^  we  obtain  the  original  Josephean  interval  of  1067 
years  7  months  15  days,  which  when  analysed  presents  the  fol- 
lowing results: — 

Years. 

Templar  period     .  •  .  .  .     407  6m. 

Actual  captivity    .  •  .  .  .51 

From  1st  Cyrus  to  2nd  Vespasian     .  .     609  Im.  15d. 

1067  7m.  15d. 
We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  analysis  elicited,  and  we  beg 


'  The  ecclesiastical  year,  which  commenced  with  the  month  Nisan,  about  the 
Terual  equinox,  is  that  according  to  which  the  Scripture  history  usually  calculates ; 
but  ti^e  mind  of  a  Jew,  such  as  Josephus,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  civil  year 
also^  which  commenced  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  could  as  easily  adapt  its 
Noughts  to  the  one  period  as  to  Uie  other. 

the 
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the  curious  reader's  attention  to  it.  It  singularly  and  most  feli- 
citously accounts  for  a  term  which  Josephus  employs  in  the  same 
quotation,  but  which  has  unhappily  been  exceedingly  vitiated. 
The  statement  to  which  we  refer  is  as  follows :  *  from  the  2nd 
building  of  the  temple,  which  was  done  by  Haggai  in  the  2nd 
year  of  Cyrus,  till  its  destruction  under  Vespasian,  was  639 
years  and  45  days.'  By  some  strange  misfortune,  for  there  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  this  important  number  lias  been 
written  639  instead  of  609  as  in  our  analysis,  and  the  error  of  30 
years  thus  produced  has  been  afterwards  extended,  as  we  find,  to 
other  numbers  by  some  very  ignorant  emendator.  That  this  has 
been  the  case  is  still  more  apparent  from  the  45  days  attached  to 
it,  which  present  a  singular  proof  of  the  minute  chronological 
accuracy  of  the  Jewish  historian.  We  have  already  shown  that 
as  the  407i  years  of  the  temple  end  in  the  middle  of  a  year,  so 
the  51  years  of  the  captivity  must  begin  and  end  in  the  same 
manner.  The  term  609  therefore,  commencing  at  the  point 
where  the  51  years  end,  begins  also  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  a 
year ;  and  consequently  the  45  additional  dajrs  exactly  make  out 
the  7  months  and  15  days  of  this  period.  A  result  such  as  this, 
depending  upon  circumstances  so  minute,  and  brought  out  in  a 
manner  so  casual,  clearly  confirms  the  views  we  Iiave  taken,  and 
enables  us  now  to  dispose  more  easily  of  the  terms  that  remain. 

There  is  a  term  in  quotation  10th  that  seems  to  have  sustained 
more  injury  than  any  we  have  yet  undertaken  to  resolve ;.  but 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  detecting  the  rationale  of  the  cor- 
ruption, our  way  is  at  once  clear  to  the  restoration  of  the  original. 
It  is  this — '  from  king  David,  the  first  of  the  Jews  who  reigned  in 
Jerusalem,  to  the  destruction  of  it  under  Titus,  there  were  1179 
years.'  This  term  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  following  viti- 
ated dates,  which  have  been  substituted  by  some  blundering  critic 
for  the  true  accoimt  of  Josephus : — 

Years. 

Corrupt  templar  period 470j^ 

,,      captivity 70 

, ,       to  Vespasian,  2nd         ....     639 


1179* 
If  this  be  the  correct  solution  of  this  number,  then  it  appears 
that  every  item  of  it  is  erroneous.  It  has  been  even  imfortunate 
in  the  very  definition  of  it,  for  it  does  not  begin  either  with  the 
reign  of  David  or  the  year  of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  but 
the  erection  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  was  not  the  idea  of 
the  author.  If  we  try  another  mode  of  solution  on  the  supposition 
that  all  the  terms  are  correct,  except  the  470*  years  of  the  tem- 
plar 
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plar  period,  which  are  systematically  wrong,  we  are  carried 
back  to  6  years  before  the  accession  of  David  to  sovereignty, 
which  a  strong  imagination  may  perhaps  consider  his  anointing  by 
Samuel.  This,  however,  we  cannot  admit  to  have  been  the  idea  of 
Josephus,  who  seems  rather  to  intend  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
David,  in  order  to  show  the  whole  time  it  had  been  the  capital  of 
Judea.  With  the  usual  corruption  of  the  templar  period,  this 
would  be  1167i  years,  but,  when  purified,  only  1104^. 

There  are  still  two  terms  which  we  have  purposely  kept  to  the 
close  of  these  investigations,  because  we  consider  them  neither 
certain  nor  important.  We  refer  to  the  dates  in  quotation  10th 
of  the  first  building  of  Jerusalem  by  the  mysterious  personage 
Melchizedek.  Even  Josephus,  if  they  are  his,  must  have  adopted 
them  in  the  credulous  spirit  of  the  age,  and  can  only  refer  to  the 
probable  time  of  his  interview  with  Abraham. 

The  first  of  these  dates  asserts  that,  '  the  king  of  Babylon  took 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  made  it  desolate  1468i  years  after  it 
was  built  by  Melchizedek.'  Supposing,  then,  what  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  this  sum  contains  the  superfluous  63  years,  the  composi- 
tion of  it  will  unfold  the  following  periods : — 

Years. 

From  Melchizedek  to  the  Exodus  .  .  .  406 
From  the  Exode  to  the  temple ....  592 
The  templar  period 470J 

In  all     .         .  1468^ 

From  this,  however,  the  63  years  must  be  extracted,  and  then 
we  realize  the  true  period  1405i  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
makes  the  year  of  Melchizedek  given  coincident  with  the  25th 
year  of  Abraham's  sojourning  in  Canaan,  the  year  in  which  Isaac 
was  bom.  This  was  the  100th  year  of  Abraham's  life,  while 
it  would  appear  from  the  narrative  that  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham with  Melchizedek  had  taken  place  before  his  85th  year  (Gen. 
xvi.  3-16).  But  if  the  63  years  of  excess  have  not  been  added  to 
the  term,  then  we  are  carried  63  years  higher  in  the  hi8tx)ry,  and 
must  date  the  supposed  founding  of  Jerusalem  39  years  before  the 
Call  of  Abraham. 

Tlie  other  term  conveys  us  from  the  same  hypothetical  date 
down  to  the  final  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  *  from  its  first  building  to  its 
last  destruction  were  2177  years.'  This  term  has  been  also 
grievously  corrupted  by  additions  from  other  vitiated  sources,  and 
by  a  manifest  ignorance  of  Bible  Chronology.  The  same  hand 
has  been  employed  upon  it  evidently  that  so  rudely  marred  the 
term  1179,  as  the  follownig  enumeration  shows : — 

From 
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Yf 

From  Melchizedek  to  burning  of  temple    .         .  1468^ 

The  period  of  captivity 70 

To  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  .         .     639 


2177* 
All  these  three  periods  are  vicious :  the  first  by  the  excess  of 
63  years  (and  its  own  uncertainty) ;  the  second  by  substituting 
70  for  51 ;  the  third  by  30  years  of  error ;  in  all  112  years,  which 
being  deducted  leave  us  2065^  years  as  the  probable  Josephean 
account  of  this  interval.  Will  it,  however,  be  credited  that  this 
number,  with  another  already  alluded  to,  both  grossly  vitiated, 
and  this  one  at  least  exceedingly  fanciful,  are  the  ^cardinal  dates 
which  form  the  hinges^  as  it  were,  upon  which  the  whole  chrono- 
logical system  of  IJr.  Hales  turns  ?  *  It  may  hence  be  evident 
what  the  results  of  such  a  system  must  be. 

We  close  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  which  we  have  denomi- 
nated the  Civil  Chronology  of  Josephus,  by  the  following  brief 
abstract  of  its  results  : — 


From  the  Creation  to  the  deluge    . 
From  that  to  the  Call  of  Abraham 
From  that  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
From  that  to  the  erection  of  the  temple 
From  that  to  the  Captivity    . 
From  that  to  the  Return 


Yean.  Mths.  Days. 

1656 
428 
430 
592 

407  6 
51 


From  that  to  the  2nd  year  of  Yespasian  .     609     1     15 

From  the  Creation  to  2nd  Vespasian      .         .4173     7     15 

Besides  the  Civil  Chronology  above  examined,  Josephus  has 
also  furnished  us  with  a  very  full  series  of  dates  in  connection 
with  the  priesthood  in  the  20tn  book  of  the  Antiquities,  and  10th 
chapter.  Before  proceeding  to  scTutinize  them,  we  shall  here,  as 
in  the  former  case,  place  them  before  the  reader. 

1 .  '  The  number  of  all  the  high  priests  from  Aaron,  the  first  of 
them,  until  Phanas  (Phinehas),  who  was  made  high  priest  by  the  seditious 
(during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem),  was  83 ;  of  whom,  13  officiated  as 
such  in  the  wilderness  from  the  days  of  Moses,  while  the  tabernacle  was 
standing,  until  the  people  came  into  Judea,  when  king  Solomon  erected 
the  temple  to  God.' 

2.  *  The  number  of  years  during  the  rule  of  these  13  high  priests, 
from  the  day  when  our  forefathers  departed  out  of  Egypt  under  Moses 
their  leader,  until  the  building  of  that  temple  which  king  Solomon 
erected  at  Jerusalem,  was  612.' 
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3.  'After  these,  18  others  took  the  iiigh  priesthood  at  Jerusalem  in 
succession,  from  the  days  of  king  Solomon,  until  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  burnt  the  temple,  and  removed  our  nation  unto  Babylon, 
taJting  Josadek,  the  high  priest,  captive — the  times  of  these  high  priests 
were  466  years,  6  months,  and  10  days/ 

4.  '  But  after  the  term  of  70  years  captivity  under  the  Babylonians, 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  sent  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  their  own  land 
again,  and  gave  them  leave  to  rebuild  their  temple,  at  which  time  Jesus 
(Jeshua),  the  son  of  Josadek,  took  the  high  priesthood  over  the  cap- 
tives when  they  were  returned  home.  Now  he  and  his  posterity,  who 
were  in  all  15,  were  under  a  democratical  government  for  414  years, 
until  Antiochus  Eupator  deprived  Onias  (who  was  also  called  Mene- 
laus)  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  conferred  it  upon  Jacimus,  who  was 
indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but  not  of  the  family  of  Onias.' 

5.  (Antt.  XII.  vii.  8.)  '  The  city  was  taken,  and  the  temple  made 
desolate  by  Antiochus  (Epiphanes),  and  so  continued  3  years.  This 
desolation  happened  in  the  I45th  year  (of  the  Greek  or  Seleucidean 
Era),  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Apelleus,and  on  the  143rd  Olym- 
piad. But  it  was  dedicated  anew  on  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  the 
month  Apellens,  in  the  148th  year,  and  on  the  154th  Olympiad.  And 
this  desolation  came  to  pass  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which 
was  given  408  years  before.* 

6.  {Antt,  XIII.  xi.  1.  Wars^  i.  iii.  1.)  '  After  the  death  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  his  eldest  son,  Aristobulus,  intending  to  change  the  go- 
vernment into  a  kingdom,  for  the  first  time  put  a  diadem  on  his 
head  481  (471)  years  and  3  months  after  our  people  came  down  into 
this  country,  when  they  were  set  free  from  Babylonian  slavery.' 

7.  In  this  period,  which  is  styled  the  Asmonean,  because,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  3  years  when  Jacimus  was  high  priest,  the 
nation  was  under  the  government  of  the  Maccabees,  the  descendants  of 
Asmoneus,  Josephus  gives  seriatim  an  account  of  9  priesthoods,  the 
sum  of  whose  years  amounts  to  126,  or  more  correctly  125^.  Anti- 
gonus,  the  last  of  them,  was  slain  by  Antony,  after  Herod  took  Jerusa- 
lem by  storm.  '  This  capture  of  the  city  befel  it  in  the  185th 
Olympiad,  in  the  3rd  month,  on  the  solemnity  of  the  fast,  on  the  same 
day,  27  years  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Pompey.  And  thus  did  the 
government  of  the  Asmoneans  cea^e  126  years  after  it  had  been  first 
set  up.'  {Antt,  xiv.  xvi.  4.) 

8.  ^  Herod  was  then  made  king  by  the  Romans,  but  did  no  longer 
appoint  high  priests  out  of  the  family  of  the  Asmoneans,  but  made 
certain  men  to  be  so  that  were  of  no  eminent  families,  but  merely  of 

those  that  were  priests Accordingly,  the  number  of  the  high 

priests  from  the  days  of  Herod,  until  the  day  when  Titus  took  the 
temple  and  the  city  and  burned  them,  were  in  all  28  :  the  time  also  that 
belonged  to  them  was  107  years.' 

It  is  most  surprising  that  this  remarkable  series  of  dates  has 
been  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  entirely  overlooked,  or 
looked  at  only  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  as  at  irreconcileable 

variance 
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variance  with  the  chronology  of  Josephus.  This  mistaken  view 
has  arisen  from  two  causes ;  the  not  observing  that  the  dates  were 
purely  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  the  very  incorrect  man- 
ner in  which  Josephus  himself  has  described  them.  Indeed,  the 
latter  may  be  considered  the  only  cause,  for  had  the  historian 
stated  the  ca^e  as  precisely  as  the  subject  required  and  admitted, 
the  former  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  have  struck  the  attention 
of  the  student.  When  viewed  in  their  proper  light,  so  far  are 
they,  however,  from  being  discordant  with  tne  dates  of  the  dvil 
senes,  that  they  form  one  of  the  most  decided  evidences  of  their 
integrity  and  truth,  while  they  establish  in  the  most  felicitous 
manner  the  facts  we  have  elicited.  As  a  record  of  the  times  of 
the  priesthood,  and  not  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation,  they  must  be 
treated  entirely  per  se,  and  not  confounded,  as  they  hitherto  have 
been,  with  those  we  have  just  considered.  The  line  they  follow 
diverges,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  other  at  the  Exodus,  when 
Aaron  was  appointed  high  priest,  and  coincides  again  only  at  the 
closing  catastrophe,  where  both  the  Civil  and  Sacerdotal  histories 
of  the  Jews  terminate  together.  Keeping  this  idea  distinctly  in 
view,  we  shall  find  as  we  advance  in  the  analysis,  that  the  remark- 
able concord  obtaining  between  these  two  historic  lines  illustrates 
the  harmony  that  originally  reigned  in  this  history. 

We  begin  by  observing  that  Josephus  has  divided  the  history 
of  the  priesthood  into  5  great  epochs,  for  greater  ease  and  per- 
spicuity in  handling  the  subject,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
different  political  periods  witb  which  they  severally  stand  con- 
nected. The  first  period  extends  from  Aaron  to  Zadok  inclu- 
sively, during  which  time  the  form  of  civil  government  was  chiefly 
an  aristocracy  ;  the  second,  from  Ahimaaz  to  Josadek  inclusively, 
during  which  the  form  of  government  was  regal ;  the  third,  from 
Jeshua  to  Onias  inclusively,  during  which  they  were  under  a 
democracy ;  the  fourth,  from  Jacimus  to  Antigonus  inclusively, 
when  they  were  under  a  hierarchy ;  and  the  fifth,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Herod's  reign  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  when  they  were  under  Roman  governors.  The  time  em- 
braced by  these  periods  amounts  exactly,  as  we  shall  now  show, 
to  the  very  same  number  of  years  exhibited  in  the  civil  de- 
partment. 

The  2nd  quotation  mentions  13  high  priests  during  612  years, 
extending  from  Aaron  to  the  erection  of  the  temple.  This  has 
been  regarded  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  author's  previous 
assertion  {Antt.  viii.  iii.  1)  that  this  period  consisted  of  592 
years,  and  the  most  of  chronologists  have  therefore  rejected  it  as 
altogether  fallacious ;  while  others,  such  as  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  have  accepted  it  as  the  more  genuine  account,  and  treated 

the 
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the  latter  term  as  spurious :  Dr.  Hales  is  dissatisfied  with  both, 
'  in  his  desire  to  establish  a  longer  calculation.  But  it  has  been 
by  all  parties  overlooked  that  these  two  numbers  are  assigned  by 
Josephus  to  periods  of  time  entirely  distinct  from  each  omer,  yet 
each  true  in  its  own  place.  The  one  (592)  terminates  in  the 
grand  civil  era,  the  founding  of  the  temple  by  Solomon  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  other  (612) 
ends  with  the  'priesthood  of  him  who  held  that  sacred  office  at  the 
time  the  temple  was  reared.  Zadok  was  the  priest  who  first 
officiated  in  the  temple  after  it  was  dedicated  (1  Kings  ii.  35 ; 
1  Chron.  xxix.  22).  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Saul,  indeed  ever  since  the  massacre  at  Nob  of  Ahimelech 
and  his  fellow-priests  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  Zadok,  of  the  Une  of 
Eleazar,  had  probably  filled  this  distinguished  office.  Abiathar, 
the  son  of  Ahimelech,  having  fled  to  David  in  the  wilderness,  was 
received  by  him  with  great  kindness,  and  when  David  afterwards 
became  king  was  advanced  to  the  same  rank.  Thus  during  the 
long  reign  of  David  there  were  two  high  priests  who  each  officiated 
in  a  separate  sphere — Abiathar  with  the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Zadok  with  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xv.  11 ;  xvi.  39). 
But  when  Solomon  succeeded  to  the  throne  Abiathar  was  imme- 
diately deposed  for  his  treason,  while  Zadok  continued  to  fill  the 
office  he  so  well  discharged  alone.  The  612  years  do  not  there- 
fore end  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  which  may  have  been 
above  40  years  before  the  founding  of  the  temple,  nor  at  his  at- 
tainment of  sole  authority,  when  Solomon  reigned,  nor  even  at 
the  erection  of  the  temple  itself,  but  at  his  decease  20  years 
after  the  temple  was  founded  and  13  after  it  was  dedicated,  a 
date  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  but  which  Josephus,  with  the 
genealogical  rolls  and  ages  of  the  priesthood  before  him,  had 
doubtless  the  means  of  accurately  ascertaining.  The  612  years, 
then,  being  20  years  beyond  the  era  of  the  temple,  evidently 
conduct  us  to  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when 
Zadok,  the  high  priest  at  the  building  of  the  temple,  died  and 
left  the  office  to  Ahimaaz  his  son. 

The  3rd  quotation  exhibits  a  succession  of  18  high  priests 
after  the  death  of  Zadok,  the  last  of  whom  was  Josadek,  who 
was  carried  into  captivity,  and  embraces  a  period  of  466J  years. 
That  Josadek  is  included  in  this  series  is  clear  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  Josephus  in  the  quotation  referred  to,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  Jeshua,  his  son,  commences  the  succeeding  list. 
These  466^  years  extend,  of  course,  over  the  templar  period,  and 
consequently  require  to  be  freed  of  the  63  interpolated  years  by 
which   the  most  of  such  terms  have  been  vitiated.     With  this 

correction 
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correction  we  would  further  propose  an  abatement  from  this  term 
of  2i  years,  by  which  we  find  the  sacerdotal  line  exceeds  the 
civile  From  no  other  term  but  this  can  such  a  deduction  be 
made,  as  the  others  are  too  well  authenticated  to  be  suspected  of 
containing  any  redundancy.  The  previous  term  of  612  years  is 
mentioned  twice  in  the  history ;  the  one  that  follows  this  occurs 
in  a  manner  three  times,  and  the  rest  fall  within  the  range  of 
authentic  history  so  as  to  be  thereby  authenticated  also.  The 
present  term  is,  so  to  speak,  a  imcxS^  Xeyo/xEvov,  and  as  it  already 
contains  an  error  of  63  years,  it  is  the  only  one  we  can  suspect 
of  the  slight  redundancy  we  have  claimed.  Removing  therefore 
this  small  surplus,  we  have  401  years  given  as  the  interval  from 
the  death  of  Zadok  to  that  of  Josadek ;  and  when  we  compare 
this  with  the  civil  list  of  dates,  we  find  that  it  carries  us  down  13i 
years  beyond  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Sacprdotal.  Civil. 

612  592 

401  407i 


1013  999* 

Thirteen  years  and  a  half  therefore  after  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  two  tribes  led  captive  terminated  the  life  and 
pontificate  of  Josadek,  an  event  which,  in  the  view  of  the  his- 
torian, formed  a  line  of  separation  between  the  priests  of  the  first 
temple  and  those  of  the  second. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  quotations  from  Josephus  given 
above,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  captivity  is  only  alluded  to  in 
the  usual  prophetical  and  popular  style,  and  not  in  the  strictly 
accurate  form  in  which  it  would  have  been  noticed  had  it  been 
regarded  as  a  link  in  the  line  of  events.  It  doeS  not  in  fact 
appear  as  an  interval  at  all  in  this  series  of  dates ;  for  during  the 
long  season  of  exile  the  sacerdotal  succession  was  not  suspended, 
but  transmitted  as  duly  from  father  to  son  as  if  its  duties  were 
still  in  full  operation.  Where  the  second  ecclesiastical  period 
therefore  ends,  13i  years  after  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  tbe 
Chaldeans,  the  third  commences,  without  any  regard  to  that 
period  of  national  calamity  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
civil  history. 

Jeshua,  if  it  was  indeed  he  who  succeeded  to  Josadek  in  the 
priesthood,  must  have  been  but  a  very  young  man  when  his  father 

^  This  is  the  only  arbitrary  change  we  have  proposed  in  all  these  calculations ; 
the  other  alterations  made  have  always  been  at  the  instance  of  clearly  established 
chronological  terms.  We  are,  moreover,  justified  somewhat  in  the  small  deduction 
demanded  by  finding  that  it  has  the  6  months  and  10  days  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  attached  to  it,  showing  that  it  has  received  an  increment. 

died; 
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died ;  for  according  to  the  Seder  01am  he  held  the  pontificate  for 
53  years  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  if  he 
had  been  already  in  oflSce  for  37  years,  he  must  have  held  it  alto- 
gether during  the  long  period  of  90  years,  which  is  barely  cre- 
dible :  but  this  Jewish  chronicle  is  not  much  to  be  trusted.  We 
would  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Jahn,  did  we  know  on 
what  authority  it  rested,  that  Jeshua  was  not  the  son,  but  the 
grandson  of  Josadek,  as  Zerubbabel  his  associate  was  of  Jehoi- 
achin.  Josephus,  however,  who  appears  not  to  have  understood 
this,  regarded  him  as  the  immediate  successor  of  Josadek,  and 
dates  from  his  accession  to  office  the  third  great  period  of  the 
sacerdotal  history. 

In  quotation  4th  a  succession  of  15  high  priests  is  said  to 
conduct  the  public  and  religious  affairs  of  the  Hebrew  nation  for 
the  space  of  414  years,  until  Antiochus  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  transfers  the  sacred  office  to  a  different  family. 

During  this  lengthened  period  the  returned  Jews  were  vassals, 
first  of  the  Persian  empire,  then  of  the  Egyptian,  and  lastly  of 
the  successors  of  Seleucus,  under  whose  oppression  they  were 
at  last  driven  to  open  revolt  and  partially  attained  their  in- 
dependence. This  period,  we  have  seen,  commences  exactly 
13^  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  33rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar :  and  as  from 
that  to  the  1st  of  Cyrus  there  were  37  years,  it  terminates  pre- 
cisely 377  years  after  that  date.  Now  we  know  from  other 
historical  sources  that  it  was  in  the  year  378  from  the  1st  year 
of  Cyrus  that  Antiochus  Eupator  conferred  the  priesthood  upon 
Jacimus,  and  deposed  Menelaus,  or  Onias,  who  had  urged  the 
people  to  madness  by  his  Grecian  innovations.  This  breach  in 
the  sacerdotal  succession  was  naturally  felt  by  Josephus  to  be  a 
marked  era  in  their  history,  and  therefore  he  here  commences  his 
4th  great  period. 

There  are  two  other  important  references  that  very  happily 
corroborate  the  view  we  have  here  taken,  although  the  relative 
historical  facts  of  the  Syrian  empire,  which  exactiy  agree  with  it, 
require  no  such  confirmation.  On  a  point,  however,  of  such 
curious  chronological  interest  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that 
other  and  unexpected  attestations  are  not  wanting  to  place  it  be- 
yond dispute. 

In  quotation  5th  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been  pillaged  and 
the  temple  polluted  by  Antiochus  in  the  145th  year  of  the  Seleu- 
cidean  era,  as  was  predicted  by  Daniel  408  years  before.  Now 
this  calamity  occurred,  as  both  the  books  of  Josephus  and  the 
Maccabees  testify,  and  the  history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  him- 
self shows,  exactly  6  years  before  the  coming  of  Eupator  into 

Judea, 
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Judea,  when  he  deposed  Onias  and  installed  Jacimiis.  But  408 
18  just  6  years  leas  than  414,  so  that  the  two  terms  are  evidently 
synchronous  in  their  origin,  and  it  appears  that  Josephus  dated 
the  prediction  of  Daniel  in  the  same  year  that  Jeshua  attained 
the  high  priesthood. 

The  other  reference,  contained  in  quotation  6th,  informs  us 
that  Aristobulus,  the  elder  son  of  Hyrcanus,  assumed  the  diadem 
in  connection  with  the  priesthood  471  years  and  3  months  after 
the  return  from  Babylon.  However  accurately  Josephus  speaks 
of  civil  events  in  connection  with  his  civil  chronology,  it  must  be 
confessed  he  speaks  of  them  very  loosely  in  connection  with  the 
sacerdotal.  His  idea,  however,  seems  to  have  been  that  as  there 
was  no  important  political  event  necessarily  occurring  at  his 
sacerdotal  epochs,  ne  might  in  a  popular  way  connect  these 
epochs  with  the  nearest  political  event  of  importance  with  which 
they  were  associated,  and  leave  his  figures  to  indicate  how  near 
or  remote  that  connection  was.  He  supposed  that,  as  dealing 
with  ecclesiastical  epochs,  he  would  not  be  misunderstood,  though 
he  referred  them  for  greater  ease  to  the  gi'eat  civil  epochs  of  the 
time.  Now  the  great  event  of  Jeshua's  ministry  was  the  restora- 
tion from  captivity,  and  to  this  political  era  he  always  refers, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  ecclesiastical  date  37  years  be- 

A  ^  ♦  V  1  ^®  ^^  ^°  ^^®^'  ^PP^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  *®  ^^e  in  hand. 
Aristobulus'  reign  of  one  year  took  place  exactly  57  years  and 
d  months  after  the  deposition  of  Onias,  and  the  commencement 
^!i J°f^^®  .^"®^  *^®  Asmonean  period.  But  57  years  3  months 
added  to  414  make  just  471*  years  and  3  months,  the  period 
given  by  Josephus ;  so  that  in  this  case  also  we  are  carried  back 
^n  be  nTdoub?*"'  ""^  ^^"""^  therefore  as  a  Josephean  date  there 

detoil'^of 'fl!'''''  ^^^  *^®  historian  has  furnished  us  with  a  succinct 
AsmleL  t  tW'^*^^?  ^^  *^^  °^^^  ^^^^  P^"«d'  called  the 
fsThTy  weV^olS  ^"  ^^^  *"  P"^^*^y  family  of  the  Maccabees, 
of  their  countrt  A^"^.  f  ^^endant  as  the  patriotic  deliverers 
the  priesthood  anH  k  ^T*^^  Eupator  having  broken  the  line  of 
country,  gave  the  nffi  "®*^  '^°®^  successor  from  the 

worthy  person,  whn^^tl^  ^®  ,^^^®  ^^'  *^  Jacimus,  a  most  un- 
the  pontificate  for  T  P^^P^®  ^^'^^^  °^*  recognize.  He  held 
for  a  considerable  ^Z^^'JT^'  ^^  *^®  *^™®  ^^  his  decease,  and 
rapidly  rising  into  rLnL  fV*?^  ^^^^'^  ^^  *^«  Maccabees  were 
dependence  of  the  i^^.\^y  ^^eir  heroic  eflForts  to  recover  the  in- 
"Tf^~^^;;77-7^r^--^^  Being  of  the  priestly  stock, 

and 
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and  of  the  coarse  of  Joiarib,  the  vacant  pontificate  was  soon  after 
conferred  upon  them,  and  continued  in  their  family  for  122^ 
years.  The  whole  of  the  period  therefore  under  review,  from  the 
accession  of  Jacimus,  at  which  time  it  commenced,  to  the  death  of 
Antigonus  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  was  125}  years. 
This  accordingly  carries  us  down  502  years  from  the  return  of  the 
Jews  out  of  &ibylon,  and  539}  from  the  death  of  Josadek. 

The  5th  and  last  period  in  the  history  of  the  priesthood  ex-» 
tends,  according  to  the  8th  quotation,  from  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  polity  in  the 
second  year  of  Vespasian,  and  includes  the  space  of  107  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Herod  placed  the  priesthood  upon 
an  entirely  new  footing.  In  all  past  times  this  sacred  office  had 
been  regularly  transmitted,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
from  father  to  son,  and  always  enjoyed  for  life.  Bat  this  jealous 
and  unhappy  monarch,  who  could  suffer  no  rival  nor  even  seeming 
equal  near  him,  lest  they  might  endanger  his  precarious  power, 
removed  out  of  his  way  all  the  members  of  the  Asmonean  family 
and  raised  up  men  to  the  pontificate  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
the  priesthood,  who  thus  became  his  obedient  instruments.  Tlie 
same  rule  continued  afterwards  to  be  observed  by  the  Romans, 
So  that  during  this  107  years  there  were  28  high  priests  in  office, 
until,  at  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  the  office,  with  all 
its  ancient  associations,  perished  for  ever. 

Having  now  brought  this  carious  and  interesting  series  of  dates 
to  a  close,  we  shall,  as  in  the  former  case,  present  them  in  a  tabular 
form  before  the  reader,  and  leave  him  to  judge  whether  we  have 
not  successfully  attained  the  object  we  proposed — a  clear  and 
complete  adjustment  of  the  chronology  oi  this  learned  and  vene- 
rable historian. 

Sacred  Series. 

Yean. 

From  Aaron  to  2^ok  inclusive        •         •         •     612 


From  Abimaaz  to  Josadek  ditto 
From  Jeshua  to  Onias  ditto 
From  Jacimus  to  Antigonus  ditto 
From  Herod  to  2nd  Vespasian  ditto 


401 
414 
125^ 
107 


1659Jt 
Compared  with  Civil  Series. 

From  the  Exode  to  the  Temple        •         •         •  592 

Templar  period     ••••»•  407i 

Captivity 51 

To  2nd  Vespasian           •         •         •         •         »  609 
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ON   THE   SEPARATE   STATE. 

Had  we  no  expre*  declaration  in  the  New  T«tam«»t  ^_^ 

happy  oonditW  of  the  «nl.  of  ^J^fi^^^ZJhJ^^^ 
betWfxt  death  and  resurrection,  it  might  nevertiielas  haTC  b^n 

inferred  from   the    broad  and  general  ^9^"^^  J^^^fJ^ 
•tMiding.    They  who  in  the  present  world  have  been  q«»c''«P«? 

Jagethe?withOUt(Eph.ii.6);  wh<»  »  ««P^»  "^  "^  !^  ^! 
pinning  to  the  old  creation,  are  dead;  .««*  wlio,  as  new  orea 
turea,  poLss  a  life  that  is  hid  witii  Christ  m  God  (Col.  m.  3  V- 
miffht  well  be  reUered  of  all  apprehensions  relative  to  tbe  mter- 
m^iate  state  of  departed  spirits.  For  it  would  seem  "jcfedib^ 
h  priori,  either  that  the  functions  of  their  new  and  divine  lite 
should  ever  be  suspended,  so  tiiat  they  should  pws  at  death  into 
unconsciousness,  or  that  the  change  tiiat  then  takes  place  shouia 
bring  them  into  a  position  inferior  and  less  desirable  than  that 
which  they  occupied  in  the  body.  i  j  u», 

It  was  intended  that  tiie  hope  of  the  Lord's  return  ^ould  be 
vividly  entertained  by  each  living  generation  of  true  behevera. 
They  were  to  wait  for  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven  (1  Tbesa.  1. 10) ; 
and  the  last  words  of  the  last  of  the  inspired  writers  (with  tbe 
exception  of  the  closing  benediction)  reiterate  the  cheering  pro- 
mise, '  Yea,  I  come  quickly  ;'  to  which  the  ready  response  is, 
*  Amen,  come.  Lord  Jesus.'    The  striking  prominence  everywhere 
in  the  New  Testament  given  to  this  *  blessed  hope '  is  evidence  of 
its  powerfully  influential  character  both  for  warning  and  comfort 
Christ's  coming  to  the  living  is  tiie  ever  recurring  testimony  of  the 
Spirit ;  whilst  the  departure  of  the  soul  to  Him  is  a  far  less  fcer 
quent  subject,  of  allusion,  and  one  incidentally  rather  than  system- 
atically treated  of. 

Notwithstanding)  however,  that  present  oneness  of  life  with  the 
nsen  Jesus,  and  an  actual  place  in  the  heavenlies  in  Him  (Eph. 
fnS^-;  *PP®j  *■  J»la«ily  to  involve  the  consdous  felidty  of  the  departed 
If^lJ  ♦IT  *  *^^  ^"^°«8s  of  revelation  bears  on  the  resurrection 
rell^  J^T  ^  •***^  separate  state ;  the  special  comfort  is  still 
latter  To  ^1^°  passages  which  clearly  and  directly  refer  to  the 
and  exDlanat;  ""^  *^  together,  accompanied  by  a  few  remarks 
of  this  Journal"^'  ™*^  °?*  ^  unacceptable  to  some  of  the  readers 

conse^ueSe^tha^t  ^""^fu^d  ^  Luke  xvi".  19-31.     It  is  of  littie 

Jews  in  our  Lorfl'7!^®  •        prevailing  opinions  of  the  orthodox 

till  they  would  not  K^*™^  ?°  ,*^  subject     If  they  were  correct, 

/         "  ""'^  •*«  required  to  corroborate  or  explain  a  Divine 

reyelatiLQD ; 
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revelation  ;  if  otherwise,  they  would  be  still  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  either  case  the  idea  should  be  discarded  that  the  Lord 
designedly  framed  this  description  so  as  to  harmoniise  with  the 
popular  view  of  the  dav.  An  idea,  indeed,  that  is  not  admissible 
when  it  is  a  question  of  the  words  and  teaching  of  inspired  truth, 
' — of  that  which  is  perfect  and  all  complete  by  itself;  not  framed 
upon  human  thoughts,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  or  deriving  its 
colouring  from  them,  but,  like  its  Author,  light  without  any  dark- 
uess  at  all* 

In  explaining  a  parabolic  discourse  an  interpreter  may  err,  not 
only  by  attaching  doctrinal  value  to  circumstances  that  belong 
merely  to  its  imagery  or  ornaments,  but  also  by  classing  with  the 
latter,  features  that  are  really  important,  if  not  essential.  Now  in 
the  parable  before  us  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that  we 
have  a  true  delineation  of  the  state  of  the  dead  under  the  past 
dispensation,  when,  as  appears  from  many  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  kcules  was  the  place  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  saved 
and  the  lost  were  alike  consigned.  It  appears  nrom  this  Scripture, 
1.  That  both  good  and  bad  pass  at  once  after  death  into  a  state 
of  conscious  bliss  or  misery.  2.  That  angels  are  employed  to 
carry  the  former  to  their  appointed  locality.  3.  That  though 
separated  by  a  wide  chasm  from  the  place  of  torment  for  the  lost, 
yet  the  abode  of  Abraham  and  his  true  children  was  but  another 
compartment  of  the  common  hades,  which  would  appear  from 
many  Scriptural  allusions  (as  Deut  xxxii.  22 ;  Job  xi.  8 ;  Amos 
ix.  2,  &c.)  to  be  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  When  the  ghost 
«f  Samuel  announced  to  Saul,  '  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  ^sons 
be  with  me '  (1  Sara,  xxviii.  19),  it  does  not,  as  Campbell  observes,^ 
*  imply  that  their  condition  would  be  the  same,  though  each  would 
have  his  place  in  the  receptacle  of  departed  spirits.  The  reader 
may  refer,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  Professor's  further  remarks  on  this 
parable,  and  on  the  subject  of  hades  generally,  and  compare  them 
with  the  opposite  view  of  Bishop  Pearson,*  that  *  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  souls  of  the  just,  the  patriarchs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
J^ople  of  God,  were  kept  in  any  place  below,  which  was,  or  may 
e,  called  the  hell :  the  bosom  of  Abraham  (he  continues)  might 
well  be  in  the  heavens  above.  .  .  •  the  Scriptures  nowhere  tell  iis 
that  the  spirits  of  just  men  went  unto  or  did  remain  in  hell,'  &c. 
Most  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  however,  he  states, 
believed  that  the  just  were  rewarded,  as  well  as  the  unjust  punished, 
6^0  %BoT/ot  or  HoiB'  iSot; ;  nor  does  the  learned  Prelate  produce  any 
direct  or  conclusive  argument  for  the  contrary.    If  sheol  be  taken 

I  -       -  —        -  •-  '■  ■  "  1^     " "^^  -      - '^-    ^T    1-    T— r      -^-^ -^ — • —-^ ■* — "-fe — =■ ^-- — -  --- 

"  Preliminary  Dissert,  vi.  part  2.    *At5ijt  and  Tetvya, 
}  Onihd  Creed*    Ayt  V.      -    • 
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as  a  general  derignation  for  the  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  there 
appears  no  reason  why,  for  want  of  a  now  eqtuyalent  English 
word,  the  original  should  not  be  retained,  or  else  rendered  uni- 
formly by  hades  (as  almost  everywhere  in  the  LXX.).  Hie  con- 
text would  be  a  sufficient  mdication  whether  a  general  or  special 
import  is  to  be  attached  to  it  *  Grave '  expresses  too  little,  and 
'  hell '  (as  now  understood)  too  much.  To  discuss,  however,  the 
ar^ments  for  and  against  tins  view  would  be  rather  bedde  the 
object  of  this  paper,  in  whidb  the  present  rather  than  the  past  state 
of  the  dead  is  considered.  A  remark  or  two  will  only  be  added. 
1.  From  Ps.  xvi.  10  (comp.  with  Acts  ii.  27-31)  the  natural  infer- 
ence appears  to  be  that  for  the  soul  in  that  dispensation  to  go  to 
sheol,  was  as  much  the  lot  of  man  in  general,  as  for  the  body  to 
see  corruption.  The  words  '  soul '  and  *  sheol '  are  found  toge- 
ther again  in  the  following  Psalms,  where  it  would  seem  but 
reasonable  to  attach  to  both  the  meaning  it  is  certain  they  have  in 
Ps.  xvi.,  viz.,  Ps.  XXX.  3,  xlix.  15,  Ixxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix.  48 — *  What 
man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  shaU  he  deliver  his 
soul  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?  2.  The  word  Rephaim  (always 
rendered  *dead '  or  deceased  *  in  our  common  version)  means  the 
shades,  or  spirits  of  the  departed. 

<  The  shades  tremble  from  beneath, 
The  waters,  and  their  inhabitants. 
Sheol  is  naked  before  him, 
And  Destruction  hath  no  covering.'— 

Job  xxvi.  6,  6.     {BamesJ) 

That  Ib,  *  the  whole  universe  is  under  the  control  of  God,  and 
trembles  before  him.  Sheol  and  its  shades ;  the  oceans  and  their 
inhabitants  stand  in  awe  before  him.' 

In  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  which  abounds  in  phraseology  connected  with 
death,  we  read : — 

*  To  the  dead  wilt  thou  show  wonders  ? 
Shall  the  rephaim  arise  (and)  praise  thee?' — v.  II. 

Here,  again,  the  rephaim  or  shades  evidently  refer  to  the  dead  in 
general.  In  Prov.  ii.  18  the  wicked  are  specially  intended,  as  also 
in  ch.  ix.  18,  which  also  shows  that  the  rephaim  dwell  in  sheol : — • 

'  But  he  knoweth  not  that  the  rephaim  (are)  there ; 
(And)  in  the  depths  of  sheol  her  guests.' 

The  same  appears  from  Isa.  xiv.  9.  The  word  thus  appears  to 
designate  generallv  the  spirits  of  both  good  and  bad,  and  like 
•  sheol,'  with  which  it  is  found  associated,  as  in  the  above  in- 
stances, to  depend  upon  the  context  for  the  precise  line  of  thought 
to  be  connected  with  it.    3.  The  expression  *  to  be  gathered  to 

one's 
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one's  people/  or  *  to  one's  fathers,'  is,  as  observed  by  Gesemus 
(^Heb.  Lex.),  *•  distinguished  both  from  death  and  burial '  (see 
Gen.  xxv.  8  ;  xxxy.  29  ;  xlix.  29,  33 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  20) ;  and  it 
is  used  of  all  persons  indiscriminately  (Jud.  ii.  10).  4.  That  n^p 
keber,  the  common  word  for  sepulchre  or  grave,  occurs  no  less 
than  seventy  times,  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  would  iu 
many  places  attach  the  same  signification  to  ^^\^  sheoL  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  it  is  submitted,  that  the  general  tendency  of  Old 
Testament  phraseology  and  allusions  appears  in  favour  of  that  view 
concerning  hades,  which  the  parable  in  Luke  xvi.  naturally  also 
suggests ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  on  the  other  hand  far  less 
to  advance  in  favour  of  tiie  view  that  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 
went  to  heaven. 

The  ancient  belief  that  their  condition  is  different  since  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  to  what  it  was  before,  will  be 
easily  embraced  by  those  who  concur  in  the  above  conclusion. 
That  the  completion  of  Christ's  redemption  work  should  sensibly 
affect  the  separate  spirits  of  the  saved,  is,  h  priori,  not  an  impro- 
bable supposition.  And  without  there  being,  as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  any  passage  that  directly  asserts  it,  those  texts  that 
allude  to  their  present  felicity,  contrasted  with  the  very  different 
state  and  locality  of  tiie  wicked,  would  lead  almost  necessarily  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

In  Rom.  X.  7  the  *  abyss '  is  evidently  equivalent  to  hades ;  and 
one  obvious  inference  from  that  passage  is,  that  Christ  rose  once 
and  for  ever  ex  vex/jft/v, — from  the  dead  in  ffeneral^  from  the  deep 
wherein  all  alike  were  found. 

Phil.  ii.  10  relates  to  a  period  when  the  three  classes  of  beings, 
those  in  heaven,  those  on  earth,  and  those  under  the  earth,  will 
all  acknowledge  the  lordship  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  said  that  this 
belongs  to  the  present  time ;  nor  does  it  probably  relate  to  the 
ulterior  state,  when  death  and  hades  will  mer^e,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx.  14).  *  xarax^ovm '  is  best  explained  by 
Theodoret  and  many  eminent  modem  expositors  to  denote  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (over  whom  Jesus  Christ  is  alike  Lord :  see 
Bom.  xiv.  9).  « 

Those  who  recognize  an  intermediate  dispensation  to  follow  the 
present,  and  to  precede  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  referring  this  passage  to  it.  The  age  which  will 
be  ushered  in  by  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection 
of  the  faithful  dead,  and  the  transformation  of  the  living,  ^ill  find 
the  church  of  the  first-bom  in  heaven,  Israel  and  other  Gentile 
nations  in  the  flesh  in  blessing  on  the  earth,  and  the  departed 

«  Bloomfield,  Or.  Test, 

wicked 
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wicked  still  awaiting  in  the  depths  of  hades  the  period  when  they  shall 
be  summoned  before  the  great  white  Throne  to  receive  the  awful 
sentence  which  will  consign  them  to  their  terrible  and  final  doom. 

Rev.  V.  afibrds  the  best  illustration  of  the  preceding  text.  It 
manifestly  relates  to  the  dispensation  above  alluded  to.  The 
glorified  church  in  heaven,  represented  by  the  living  creatures 
and  the  throned  elders,  sings  the  praises  of  redemption  (v.  9),  and 
in  verse  10  speaks  of  Israel  thus,  '  and  thou  hast  made  them  unto 
our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests :  and  they  reign  on  the  earth.'^ 
In  verse  3  it  is  said,  '  no  one  in  heaven^  nor  on  the  earth,  neither 
under  the  earth  •  {v^jroxarci/  riis  y^sY  was  able,'  &c. ;  and  in  verse 
13,  '  and  every  creature  which  is  m  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earthy  and  on  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying;  Unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  Ihe  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  (be)  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  dominion,  for 
ever  and  ever.' 

On  the  much  controverted  passage,  1  Pet.  iii.  18-20,  the  view 
taken  here  is  what  was  long  since  given  by  Beza,  Bishop  Pearson,' 
and  others,  viz.,  that  Christ  by  his  Spirit  preached  to  the  antedi- 
luvians by  Noah,  whose  spirits  are  now  in  prison.  Not  that  the 
condemned  of  other  ages  are  not  there  too ;  but  the  Apostle  seemsf 
specially  to  allude  to  the  days  of  Noah,  on  account  of  the  paral- 
lelism betwixt  them  and  the  present  age,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  typical  instruction  oonn^ted  with  the  ark,  and  the  rite  of 
baptism,  which  he  proceeds  to  deduce.  That  is,  as  the  disobedient 
then  had  their  day  of  grace,  and,  for  despising  the  long-sufiering  of 
God,  are  now  in  prison  awaiting  the  final  judgment ;  whilst  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  by  water  :  so  the  present  is  also  a  time 
of  long-suffering  to  all,  and  in  which  true  believers  are  saved  by 
baptism,  or,  as  the  Apostle  explains,  by  that  which  baptism 
typifies,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  might  almost  fancy  we  had  a  fragment  of  uEschylus.*  before 
us  in  that  striking  egression  of  Peter,  a^ipgCis  ^6(pQt;  r»pT»poj<sa% 

«*  Tregelle8*8  Book  of  Revelation  from  Ancient  Autkoritiea. — Baoster. 
«  Many  of  the  old  expositors  understood  Eph.  iy.  9,  of  Hades  But  r^s  yiis  iS 
better  taken  with  Bloomfield,  Pearson,  and  others,  as  a  genitive  of  explaneUion. 
Christ's  descent  to  earth,  and  his  incarnation  on  earth,  terminating  with  his  descent 
into  the  grave ;  is  what  is  signified.  *  He  also  descended  into  the  lower  parts, 
(namely)  of  the  earth/ 

f  Dr.  Bloomfield  (Gr.  Test.))  after  quoting  and  approving  Bishop  Horslev's  ex* 
position  of  this  Scripture,  cites  Bishop  Pearson  as  agreeing  with  it,  which  is  an 
error. 
K  Comp.  Prom,  Vinct,,  158-155:— 

fl  ydp  fi*  {nrh  y^v  v4oB9v  t*  ctfSow 
rod  v€Kpo94yfjL€vos  tts  iir^pofn-oy 
Tdfnapoy  ^iccv,  8c(r/A0ts  dk^ots 
Ayplott  w€\dffas,r^ 
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^o^i^A/xev  X.  T.  X.,  'baying  thrust  (them)  down  to  Tartarus  delivered 
(them)  to  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment/  (2 
Pet.  ii.  4«)  These  fallen  angels  mentioned  also  by  Jude  (6),  it 
may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  should  not  he  confounded  with 
Satan  and  his  angels,  who  are  not  yet  chained  in  darkness  as  these 
are.  They  are  manifestly  a  particular  class  hy  themselves.  The 
legion  of  demons  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  dreaded  being  sent 
into  the  abyss  (sir  r^v  ifiva-avv).  (Luke  viii.  31.)  From  the 
same  abyss  issue  the  vast  swarm  of  evil  spirits,  the  mystic 
locusts,  toe  symbolic  description  of  which  is  given  in  Rev.  ix.,  and 
the  beast,  the  last  great  enemy  of  Christ  and  His  people,  ascends 
from  the  same  place  (Rev.  xi.  7  ;  xvii.  8)  in  which  Satan  himself 
is  to  be  shut  up  for  a  thousand  years  (xx.  3). 

Rev.  XX.  12-15,  carries  us  to  the  final  consummation.  The  sea, 
death,  and  hades,  as  it  were  personified,  like  three  jailors,  deliver 
up  their  prisoners.  All  that  is  conveyed  is,  that  those  who  have 
met  their  death  in  the  sea,  and  who  through  death  (of  whatever 
kind)  have  gone  to  hades,^  will  be  re-united  to  bodies,  and  be 
judged.  After  which,  '  death,  which  consists  in  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  and  the  state  of  souls  intervening  between 
death  and  judgment,  shall  be  no  more.'  The  second  death,  or 
the  lake  of  fire,  will  thenceforth  be  the  everlasting  lot  of  those  who 
have  died  in  their  sins  and  unbelief  (xxi.  8),  and  whose  names  are 
not  found  in  the  book  of  life. 

After  the  above  rapid  glance  at  the  '  under  world,'  which  it  is 
maintained  was  of  old  the  common  abode  of  all  separate  spirits^ 
but,  since  the  great  work  of  the  Saviour,  alone  the  j^rison  of  the 
wicked,  we  may  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  part  of  the  subject, 
the  place  and  state  of  those  who  now  depart  in  the  saving  faith  of 
Jesus.  The  place  we  may  gather,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Luke 
xxiii.  43,  to  he  paradise.  The  astonishing  faiih  of  the  robber  who 
recognized  in  Him  who  was  crucified  at  his  side,  the  dignity  of 
the  Lord  and  King  of  Israel,  and  said,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom,'  was  met  by  the  riches  of  His  grace 
who  went  even  beyond  the  prayer  of  the  petition  and  said,  '  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.'  *  We 
could  linger  with  delight  upon  this  most  precious  illustration  of 
free  grace — upon  the  transcendent  virtue  of  that  wondrous  Cross 
by  which  not  merely  this  poor  helpless  sinner  was  saved  without 

^  See  eh.  tI.  8,  whefe  hades  fbllovrs  close  upon  death.  An  intimation  it  would 
seem  that  they  who  thus  perish  are  finally  lost. 

^  Those  who  haTe  proposed  to  put  a  conmia  &^r  itfifitpovt  do  Tioleooe  to  th9 
passage.  As  Theophylact  observes ;  &\Xoi  $^  iicfiidiorrou  rh  ^fui,  ffrl^ovres  c<s  rh 
tHifitpop,  V  J  rh  Key6fi9vov  roiovroy,  dfi^y  Aeyca  trot  (Hffitpoyf  cTra  rh  firr*  iiiov  (trp  ip 
T^  wMpuMir^  iwi^4poifTtf, 

the 
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the  co-operation  of  works  or  ordinances ;  which,  if  out  of  the 
ouestion  in  any  instance,  were  in  the  uttermost  sense  impossible  in 
this  one ;  upon  the  maryellous  blending  of  weakness  and  power  in 
the  Divine  oufferer,  who,  whilst  dying  the  most  ignomimous  and 
accursed  of  all  deaths,  could  extend  forgiveness,  and  open  the  gates 
of  the  kingdom,  to  one  of  the  worst  of  mankind ;  upon  the  deep 
malignity  and  horrible  nature  of  sin,  not  to  be  pardoned  on  any 
other  consideration  than  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  eternal 
and  incarnate  Son  of  God ;  and  upon  that  inconceivable  love  in 
God  the  Father,  who  spared  not  His  only  begotten  Son,  but  gave 
Ilim  up,  that  *  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.'  Upon  things  such  as  these  might  we  linger, 
and,  familiar  as  they  may  be,  they  should  never  weary.  With 
relish  uncloyed  by  oft  past  enjoyment,  with  admiration  unabated 
by  frequency  of  contemplation,  with  ardour  undiminished  by  re- 
peated experiences,  we  snould  ever  dwell  on  the  stupendous  theme 
of  a  crucified  Saviour.  A  stumbling-block,  as  of  old,  unto  the 
self-righteous,  and  foolishness  to  the  wise  of  this  world,  but  the 

E)wer  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  the  called  of  all  nations, 
ut  confining  ourselves  for  the  present  purpose  to  the  Lord's  words 
to  the  repentant  malefactor,  we  inquire.  Was  the  promise  a  special 
one  made  to  him  ?  Was  his  to  oe  an  exception  to  the  general 
lot  of  other  saved  persons,  like  that  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  (and 
perhaps  Moses),  in  the  past  dispensations  ?  This  is  possible,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  this  man's  entrance  into  paradise  that 
day  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  respect  to  the  place  and 
state  of  the  saved  dead — that  what  was  his  lot  henceforth  became 
that  of  all  justified  persons  after  death.  This  view  seems  both  to 
put  greater  honour  on  the  Lord's  work,  and  to  agree  well  with 
the  impression  received  from  the  other  passages  that  remain  to 
be  produced. 

Paradise  can  by  no  means  be  identical,  as  many  have  thought, 
with  the  compartment  in  hades  assigned  to  the  righteous.  If  it 
be,  as  Campbell  says,  ^  another  name  for  what  is,  m  the  parable, 
called  Abraham's  bosom,'  then  would  the  prayer  of  the  robber 
have  been  far  less  wonderfully  answered  than  on  the  view  that  be 
was  promised  something  much  beyond  the  heretofore  lot  of  the 
departed. 

To  share  with  the  righteous  the  bliss  of  Abraham's  bosom 
would  indeed  have  been  a  great  thing,  but  the  desire  of  faith  that 
even  at  such  an  hour  could  anticipate  the  future  glories  of  the 
kingdom,  and  recognize  the  verity  of  the  triple  inscription  on  the 
cross  of  Jesus,  it  is  likely  would  be  answered  by  something  more 
pointed  and  peculiar  than  the  assurance  of  a  participation  in  what 
had  ever  been  thej  general  destiny  of  all.     JNor  from  the  way  in 

which 
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which  paradise  is  subsequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
can  it  be  supposed  to  have  any  connection  with  hades,  and  that 
there  is  more  than  (me  paradise  is  a  gratuitous  supposition. 

The  Lord  Jesus  unquestionably  went  on  the  day  of  his  death  to 
hades,  or  the  *hell '  of  the  Creed.  But  in  respect  of  His  divine. 
nature  He  was,  and  always  is,  every  where.  We  can  believe  the 
fact  fthough  we  cannot  explain  in  what  manner  the  pardoned 
criminal  was  on  the  same  day  not  only  in  paradise,  but  tliere  with 
Christ. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  only  two  other  places  where  paradise  [^is 
alluded  to. 

2  Cor,  xii.  1-4. — ^The  third  heaven,  according  to  the  general 
and  doubtless  correct  view,  is  the  heaven  properiy  so  called — the 
abode  of  God  and  the  angels ;  the  other  two  being  the  region  of 
the  clouds  and  atmosphere,  and  the  sidereal,  or  place  of  the  stars. 
That  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  two  distinct  visions,  and  therefore 
that  paradise  and  heaven  are  not  strictly  the  same,  is  sufficiently 
evident,  as  Campbell  observes, — 1.  From  the  use  of  the  plural 

*  visions  and  revelations '  (v.  1,  7).  2.  From  the  wording  of  the 
narrative,  the  Apostle  passing  in  v.  3  to  a  distinct  transaction, 
introduced  by  *  and.'  3.  From  the  repetition  of  his  doubts  (v.  2, 3), 
which  would  have  been  not  only  superfluous  but  improper,  if  he 
had  been  speaking  only  of  one  event ;  but  necessary  on  the  sup- 
position of  two  being  in  question.  4.  From  the  unexampled 
tautolo^  involved  in  the  relation,  if  only  one  revelation  be  meant. 
To  which  he  adds  '  the  opinion  of  all  Christian  antiquity,  Origen 
alone  excepted,'  which,  he  observes,  *  in  a  question  of  philology, 
is  not  without  its  weight.'  But  when  the  learned  Professor  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  the  word  apvaO^cj^  there  is  nothing  that  answers  to 

•  caught  up '  in  our  version,  but  that  the  word  is  expressive  more 
of  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and  of  his  own  passiveness,  than 
of  the  direction  of  the  motion,  he  seems  to  overlook  that  the  con- 
text quite  bears  out  the  common  version :  apvayiyra  —  ewr  rqirov 
ohq^vov  is  surely  correctly  rendered  '  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,' 
and  ftpTrdyn  bU  toy  'aapa^Bitrov  coming  immediately  after,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  is  rightly  given  by  '  he  was  caught  up  into 
paradise.'  (Compare  1  Tness.  iv.  17  ;  Rev.  xii.  5.)  At  all  events 
the  idea  of  a  descent  will  hardly  be  suggested  by  the  word  in  such 
a  connection.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  paradise  is  a  particular 
region  in  heaven  ;  and  the  Apostle's  words,  '  whether  in  the  body, 
or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth,'  are  interesting, 
as  proving  (if  proof  were  wanted)  that  the  soul  may  have  percep- 
tion when  out  of  the  body,  and,  independently  of  it,  enjoy  both 
sights  and  sounds  of  happmess.  Of  tne  natiu'e  of  these  m  the 
present  instance  we  know  nothing,  since  it  was  not  permitted  to 

the 
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the  Apostle  to  divulge  them.  They  are  called  ap^ra  piyLora^  in<» 
effable  words.^ 

Rev.  11.  7. — '  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  ^ve  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  paradise  of  God.'  TMs  relates,  like  all 
the  promises  to  the  seven  churches,  to  the  resurrection  state.  It 
is  called  the  paradise  of  God,  ns  marking  its  unearthly  character, 
perhaps  in  contrast  with  the  garden  in  Eden,  What  we  know 
then  of  paradise  is, — 1.  That  the  soul  of  the  penitent  robber  was 
there  with  Jesus  after  death  (and,  by  probable  inference,  the  souls 
of  all  the  saved,  as  above  remarked,  are  there  also).  2.  That 
Paul  was  taken  there  alive,  but  whether  in  a  disembodied  state  oc 
not  is  uncertain.  3.  That  it  will  be  one  of  the  future  spheres  of 
bliss  to  the  people  of  God  in  the  resurrection. 

No  use  is  made  in  this  paper  of  the  visions  of  heaven  in  the 
Apocalypse,  as  it  would  seem  that  the  redeemed  were  beheld  by 
John  there,  not  in  the  separate  state,  but  as  they  will  be  after  the 
resurrection.  The  representation  of  their  final  state  was  pictured 
to  him ;  and«  seeins  heaven,  he  saw  in  vision  the  saints  anticipa- 
tively  there  too.  Only  in  two  places  does  he  make  mention  of 
disembodied  spirits  (in  xx.  4) ;  where  their  locality  is  not  specified 
the  souls  of  martyrs  alone  appear  to  be  meant ;  although,  as  it 
has  been  remarked,  by  regarding  this  section  of  the  redeemed  as 
a  representative  body  (just  as  the  seven  churches  represent  all 
churches),  what  is  said  of  them  may  be  understood  as  true  of  all 
Chiistians. 

When  the  fifth  seal  was  opened  (vi.  9-11),  John  beheld  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs  (more  particularly  perhaps  those  who  died  for 
the  truth  in  the  period  before  mentioned  in  the  chapter)  under 
the  altar  {i,  e.  the  golden  altar  of  incense)  in  heaven.  This  altar 
in  the  tabernacle  was  the  place  of  the  priestly  ministrations  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons.  In  heaven  it  is  the  place  of  the  {nresent  in- 
tercession of  Christ  (viii.  3),  with  whom  his  people  also  will  here- 
after minister,  when,  in  their  risen  state,  they  shall  enter  upcm  the 
full  functions  of  their  priestly  office.  The  sphere  in  which  these 
souls  were  seen  was  therefore  heaveriy  whether  the  precdse  spot 
here  indicated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  be  understood  as  their  per- 
manent locality  whilst  disembodied,  or  whether  they  may  at  times 
be  there  and  at  times  in  paradise.  And  whatever  special  disr 
tinction  may  be  inferred  from  this  Scripture  to  belong  to  the  souls 
of  martyrs,  it  afibrds  of  itself  a  good  ground  to  conclude  that  those 
of  the  righteous  generally  are  at  any  rate  somewhere  in  heaven* 
The  loud  cry  of  the  souls  that  John  saw  for  divine  retribution  for 


^  Ap^irra  is  the  opposite  of  iiZcuerd,  what  can  be  tanght. 
£  irwra  twfimy  T€ip€<r(a,  hiiaKrd  re 


Thus— 


their 
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their  blood  on  those  that  dwelt  on  the  earth,  evidehces  their  dis-^ 
association  from  all  merely  human  sympathies.  They  only  give 
expression  to  feelings  that  are  identical  with  God's  thoughts,  and 
in  unison  with  the  unbending  requirements  of  his  justice  and  holi-^ 
Bess.  Their  position  is  one  of  rest  and  expectation,  until  others  of 
tlieir  fellow  servants  and  brethren  that  are  about  to  be  killed,  as 
they  had  been,  shall  be  completed.  The  white  robe  bestowed  on 
each  of  them  has  been  understood  as  the  symbol  of  triumph  or 
victory. 

Tlie  entrance  of  the  redeemed  into  their  final  and  complete 
state  of  happiness  is  alluded  to  in  Rev.  xiv.  13 :  '  Blessed  [are] 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  for  their  works  do 
follow  them.'     ol  avodvii^xoyrer  means,  as  it  has  been  observed, 

*  the  dead  in  an  abstract  and  collective  sense,  as  denoting  a  whole 
class.'  Each  individual  believer  rests  from  his  labours  when  he 
dies ;  but  the  whole  body  of  the  ftiithfol  dead  are  here  spoken  of 
as  partaking  of  their  consummated  felicity.  They  are  therefore 
emphatically  pronounced  blessed  from  henceforth.  See  the  fol- 
lowing verse  :  '  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  cbud,'  &c. 

Stephen  seems  not  onlv  to  have  been  the  first  martyr,  but  also 
the  first  of  the  faithful  who  died  since  the  completion  of  Christ's 
work.  His  dying  words  evince  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  felicity 
that  awaited  him  immediately  on  his  departure :  *  And  they 
stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  [Jesus],  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit !'  (Acts  viii.  59.)  He  knew  that  his  spirit  would 
go  to  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  whom  he  had  just  beheld  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Such  was  his  anticipation.  And  it 
confirms  the  inference  that  was  drawn  from  Luke  xxiii.,  that 
Paradise  is  now  the  place  for  all  who,  hke  the  penitent  robber 
and  Stephen,  fall  asleep  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Nor  can  we  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  of  this  cheering  prospect  with  the 
anticipations  of  those  in  previous  ages,  of  whom  it  is  written  that, 

*  through  fear  of  deatl),'  they  were  ^  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  *  (Heb.  ii.  15).  There  is  indeed  a  vast  difierence  between 
the  general  belief  then  entertained,  that  while  the  dust  returns  to 
the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  returns  unto  God  who  gave  it 
(Eccles.  xii.  7),™  and  the  vivid  faith,  grounded  on  clear  and  precisQ 

revelations, 


m 


With  this  passage  may  be  compared  the  other,  ch.  iii.  21,  which  with  Rosen* 
miiller  should  he  regarded  as  paren&etical :  q,  d.  xerj  few  know  this.  It  is  a  rare 
knowledge  nndisooYerable  by  sense,  and  imparted  alone  by  divine  rerela^on.  Ai 
to  themselves,  and  in  so  far  as  natural  perceptions  can  judge,  *man  hath  no  pre* 
eminence  above  a  beast'  Perhaps  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  words,  *  that 
goeth  upward,'  as  if  indicative  of  locality  ;  for  as  *  that  goeth  downward,'  spoken 
of  the  beast.must  mean  simply  perishing  ;  so  by  the  opposite  may  be  conveyed  thfi 

notion 
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revelations,  that  now  sustains  the  Christian's  heart,  and  disarms 
death  of  its  chiefest  terrors. 

2  Cor.  ▼.  1-9  contains  a  direct  allnsion  to  the  separate  state: 
^  If  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,'  etc.,  t.  e.  a  resurrection,  and  heavenly,  and 
eternal  body.  Our  earnest  desire,  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  say, 
is  to  be  clothed  upon  (ew€vS</aaadai)  with  our  house  which  is  from 
(or,  of)  heaven :  t.  e.,  our  heavenly  house  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  47 : 
•  The  second  man,  the  Lord,  [is]  from  heaven,  t.  «.,  heavenly). 
'  If,  indeed,  also  being  clothed,  or,  *  although  being  now  clothed ' 
(t.  e,  with  a  body,  though  a  perishing  one),  *  we  shall  not  be  found 
naked,'  t.  e.  without  a  body ;  being  amongst  those  alive  at  the 
second  advent  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  51**).  For  in  respect  of  the  general 
hope  of  the  Church,  those  belonging  to  it  could  always  say,  *  We 
which  are  alive,  [and]  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord' 
(1  Thess.  iv.  15).  Our  wish,  then,  is  not  to  get  nd  of  the  present 
burden  of  our  state  by  being  unclothed  (or  dying),  but  by  being 
clothed  upon,  t.  e.,  invested  at  once  without  tasting  death,  with 
our  resurrection  body.  Yet,  though  our  main  desire  be  as  above 
stated,  nevertheless  we  are  confident,  under  any  circumstances, 
since,  *  whilst  we  are  present  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord'  (v.  6).  Nay,  we  are  even  *  willing  rather  to  be  absent 
from  the  body  (i.  «.,  in  the  separate  state),  and  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord '  (v.  8).  •  Therefore  we  are  ambitious  (?>lXoTl/^oJ/p^€^a) 
tliat,  whether  present  or  absent,  we  may  be  well-pleasing  {suapstrroi) 
to  him '  (v.  9).  For  the  separate  spirit  will  be  conscious  of  the 
measure  in  which,  in  this  life,  the  person  has  been  approved  of 
God. 

The  above  Scripture  thus  conveys : — 1.  The  chief  and  special 
object  of  aspiration — life  in  the  resurrection  body.  2.  A  readi- 
ness to  depart ;  nay,  even  a  preference  of  absence  from  the  body, 
seeing  it  inyohes  presence  with  the  Lord^  howbeit  our  natural  feel- 
ing is  repugnant  to  being  unclothed.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
decisive  evidence  of  the  happiness  and  the  place  of  the  disembodied 
spirit.     The  life  of  faith  is  terminated,  and  the  immediate  pre- 


potion  of  continued  existence  and  preservation.  All  the  ancient,  and  many  modem 
interpreters  after  Luther,  render  this  verse,  *  who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man 
whether  it  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  heast  whether  it  goeth  downward,' 
&c.  But  although  this  is  perhaps  grammatically  admissible,  the  common  yersion 
deserves  the  preference :  and  thus  also  Aben  Ezra  and  Rosenmiiller  render. 

*»  Professor  Scholefield  renders  this  verse  *  Since  being  clothed  (with  it)  literally 
having  put  it  on,'  &c.  Similarly  Bloomfield,  *  Since  being  so  clothed  (t.  e.  having 
put  on'this  dress)  we  shall  not  be  found  naked,'  t.  e.  destitute  of  a  body  (whatever 
may  become  of  our  earthly  one).  The  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  MlnrturBui  is 
thus  made  equivalent  to  hr^vZiaa^etu,  The  occurrence  of  the  oUier  verb  ^xS^ocrOtot, 
however,  gives  the  impression  that  each  proposition  has  a  distinct  force. 

sence 
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sence  of  the  Lord  is  enjoyed,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  resur- 
rection to  consummate  our  bliss« 

The  next  passage  that  is  to  be  cited  is  Philip^  i.  21-24 :  ^  For 
to  me  to  live  is  Christ  (i.  e.,  I  live  only  for  mm  and  his  work. 
Comp.  v.  20)y  and  to  die  is  gain.'  But  whether  this  living  in  the 
flesh  be  worth  my  while  (or  'profitable  for  me,*  Beza),  or  what 
I  shall  choose,  I  know  not.^  But  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two 
(or  I  am  held  in  suspense  between  these  two),  having  the  desire 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  But  to 
abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  your  sakes.' 

Here  the  Apostle  uses  stronger  language  than  in  2  Cor.  v.  with 
reference  to  tiie  superiority  of  the  disembodied  state,  for  it  is 
measured  rather  by  comparison  with  the  ills  and  disadvantages  of 
the  present,  than  with  the  perfection  of  the  resurrection  life* 
Release  from  toil  and  sorrow,  and  the  desire  to  be  with  Christ, 
have  doubtless  led  many  besides  himself  to  wish  to  depart ;  while 
other  considerations  have  reconciled  them,  as  in  his  instance,  to  a 
longer  sojourn  below.  With  so  little  to  gratify  our  curiosity  about 
details,  yet  the  above  passages  are  full  of  comfort,  as  furnishing 
decided  proof  of  the  Christian's  happiness  after  death.  One  other 
remains  to  be  produced. 

1  Ttiess.  iv.  13-18.  To  sleep  is  a  frequent  and  familiar  expres- 
sion in  Scripture,  as  signifying  to  die.  Believers  are  spoken  of  as 
those  who  are  'fallen  asleep  in  Christ'  (1  Cor.  xv.  18).  The 
Lord  said,  *  our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth '  (John  xi.  11.),  &c.  This 
figure,  when  employed  with  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  child 
of  God,  is  linked  with  peculiarly  peaceful  and  tranquillizing  asso- 
ciations. Viewed  with  relation  to  this  world — its  activities,  its 
toils,  its  pains — death  is  to  him  but  a  sweet  sleep.  To  the  eye  of 
sense  he  falls  asleep :  it  may  be  like  Stephen,  in  the  agonies  of 
a  violent  death,  or,  like  Lazarus,  on  a  pillow  smoothed  down  by 
the  tender  hands  of  afiectionate  relatives ;  whilst  faith,  resting  on 
bright  and  cheering  revelations,  can  follow  the  happy  spirit  to 
regions  of  bliss,  where  Jesus  is  ready  to  receive  it.P 

The 


**  The  writer  has  adopted,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  Professor  Schole- 
field*s  rendering  of  this  somewhat  embarrassing  passage, '  Hints  for  an  improved 
translation  of  the  New  Testament'  Diodati  is  to  the  same  effect':  *  Or  io  non 
so  se  '1  vivere  in  came  m'  e  yantag^o,  ne  cio  ch'  io  debbo  eleggere.'  So  also 
Ostervald. 

p  The  heathen  also  spoke  of  death  as  sleep ;  but  with  what  a  different  association  I 
Witness  the  beautiful  and  plaintive  lines  of  Moschus,  Idyll,  iii. : — 

The  meanest  herb  we  trample  in  the  field, 
Or  in  the  garden  nurture,  when  its  leaf 
At  winter's  touch  is  blasted,  and  its  place 
Forgotten,  soon  its  vernal  bud  renews, 

And 
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•  The  ThessalonianB  appear  to  have  been  in  some  doubt  and 
anxiety  respecting  the  prospects  of  their  departed  brethren :  the 
cause  and  exact  nature  of  which  does  not  appear.  The  Apostle 
tells  them  that  there  was  no  ground  for  solicitude.  They  might 
sorrow,  indeed,  for  them,  but  with  tempered  sorrow ;  not  as  *  others 
which  have  no  kope.^  *  For  if  (i.  e.,  since)  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep,  through  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him.'  That  is,  he  will  raise  them  up,  and 
bring  them  alonff  with  Him  (t.  e.,  Jesus)  into  heaven  (as  Dr. 
Bloomfield  explains,  and  as  Ostervald  also  renders :  '  Dieu  ra- 
menera  par  Jesus  ceux  qui  seront  morts,  afin  qu'ils  soient  avec  lui '). 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  those  living  at  the  second  advent  *  would 
not  anticipate  the  dead  in  being  received  up  into  heaven ;'  that 
the  voice  of  the  Archangel  and  the  trump  of  God  would  first 
awaken  the  dead  in  Christ,  and  then  they  and  the  living  would 
be  caught  up  together^  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  For  a  brief 
moment,  it  might  seem,  the  spectacle  will  be  presented  of  all  the 
redeemed  standing  on  the  earth  in  glorified  bodies,  previous  to 
being  translated  £d>ove.  It  lias  been  already  remarked  that  the 
hope  of  the  faithful  is  Christ's  coming. 

It  nowhere,  perhaps,  appears  more  manifestly  than  in  this  pas- 
sage (see  especially  v.  17).     Tlie  Thessalonians  are  exhorted  to 

*  comfort  one  another  with  these  words  f  in  the  which,  however, 
beyond  the  repeated  mention  of  ^  them  which  sleep,'  and  once  '  the 
dead  in  Christ,'  we  have  less  information  than  may  be  gleaned 
from  other  texts  respecting  the  place  and  condition  of  the  departed* 
So  real  and  effectual  is  the  consolation  derived  from  '  that  blessed 
hope,'  when  realized  by  the  soul  in  freshness  and  power. 

Allusion  to  separate  spirits  is  found  also  in  Heb.  xii.  23.  '  But 
ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  myriads  of  angels — a  general 
assembly  ^^  and  to  the  church  of  the  first-born  ones,  enrolled  in 

And  from  short  slumber  wakes  to  life  again. 
Man  wakes  no  more !  Man,  Taliant,  glorioos,  wise, 
When  death  once  chills  him,  sinks  in  sleep  profound, 
A  long,  unconscious,  never-ending  sleep.  Gisborns. 

What  a  refreshing  contrast  is  presented  in  the  words, '  our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth ; 
but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep ;'  and  the  mournful,  despairing  lament, 

'Oinri^rc  vpwra  ^dpufits,  dydjcooi  iy  x'^o*'^  Koi\^ 
EfiHo/Ats  c?  /A&\a  /Acucphy  6.r4pfu>va  Hiyperoy  ^yov, 

job  (xiy.  12)  says,  '  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not:  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,. 
{i,  e»  never  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36,  37),  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  nused  oat  of 
their  sleep.'  Nothing  however  is  here  in  question  about  an  intermediate  state,  or 
the  resurrection.  The  statement  simply  is,  man  can  never  re-appear  in  this  state 
of  existence,  or  spring  up  as  a  sprout  from  a  fkllen  tree.    See  Barnes's  Comment, 

<i  This  pointing,  by  which  ironn^pci  refers  to  fivpidviv  Avy^Avy,  is  required,  as 
many  have  shown,  by  the  struotore  of  the  whole  pOTtion,  and  is  Adopted  by  the  best 
critics.    So  Chrysostom,  Theophyl.  and  Peseh.  Syr, 

heaven. 
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heaven,  and  to  God  tibe  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
perfected^  &c.  The  church  of  the  first-bom  is  so  called  with 
relation  to  the  other  redeemed  ones,  converted  during  the  mil- 
lennial age,  after  the  first  resurrection  and  translation  to  heaven 
of  the  former.  The  whole  context  plainly  relates  to  the  final  or 
resurrection  state ;  yet  to  faith  these  things  are,  so  to  speak, 
present.  The  just  are  spoken  of  as  perfected^  which  can  only  be 
said  of  them  in  the  consummation  of  glory  and  happiness  in  the 
resulrection  (comp,  xi.  40).  Their  spirits  are  expressly  mentioned 
because  the  noblest  and  undying  part  of  them.  *  The  spirits  of 
the  just,'  we  might  gather  fi-om  this  place,  must  be  even  now  in 
bliss ;  but  when  it  is  said  *  the  spirits  of  the  just  perfected^  we 
have  them  presented  to  us  in  a  higher  than  a  disembodied  state. 

Some  ffidnt  Support  for  the  notion  that  the  separate  spirit  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  thq  person  living,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
tained from  certain  passages,  as  Mark  vi.  49  ;  Luke  xxiv.  37-39  ; 
Kev.  vi.  9-11,'  XX.  4  5  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14 ;  Luke  xvi.  23.  But  they 
are  far  from  conclusive. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  nowhere  is  the  association 
oi  glory  attached  to  the  separate  state,  but  rather  that  of  a  tranquil 
rest  and  enjoyment  of  Christ's  presence,  with  freedom  from  all 
-sin  and  sorrow.  The  departed  just  doubtless  await  with  happy 
anticipation  the  period  for  their  being  clothed  with  their  heavenly 
house,  and  enjoy  communion  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the 
Lord.  Whether  they  have  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  cannot  either  be  positively  aflirmed  or  deniea. 

Heb.  xii.  1  cannot  bear  upon  this  question,  for  the  persons 
there  mentioned  may  be  called  *  witnesses/  with  reference  to  God 
and  His  truth.  Or  if  there  is,  according  to  some,  an  agonistic 
allusion,  and  the  cloud  of  witnesses  are  represented  as  spectators 
of  the  exertions  of  those  whom  the  Apostle  is  addressing,  this  can 
only  be  imagery,  not  reality,  for  those  who  look  on  are  represented 
as  compassing  us  about  (veqixeltMByov  rifMv  vl^o^),  as  though  around 
us,  and  not  contemplating  us  from  above. 


AN 
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AN 

INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 

By  Karl  F.  Keil,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Profctior  of  ExegegU  and  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Untvertity  cf  Dorpat, 


Part  IL 

§  III.  The  Date  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

The  critics  differ,  by  at  least  one  thousand  years,  in  their  views 
of  the  time  when  the  book  of  Joshua  was  composed.  Some  date 
it  in  tbe  times  of  the  captivity,  or  even  later ;  others  maintain  it 
was  written  by  Joshua  himself  or  one  of  his  contemporaries.  See 
the  various  opinions  collected  in  Carpzov*s  Introd,  ad  Libras 
Biblicosy  i.  150  seq.^  and  in  K5nig's  Alttest.  StudieUy  i.  133  seq, 

I.  The  opinion  of  Masius,  Spinoza,  Le  Clerc,  and  Hasse,  that 
it  was  composed  after  the  exile,  has  indeed  been  again  recently 
advocated  by  Maurer,  but  it  is  now  abandoned  even  by  De  Wette. 
According  to  the  newest  phase  of  neological  criticism,  it  was  pro* 
duced  along  with  Deuteronomy,  a  short  time  before  the  exile, 
either  in  the  days  of  Josiab,*  or  during  the  latter  half  of  Manas- 
seh's  reign.^  The  srounds  for  this  opinion  stand  or  fall  with  the 
hypothesis  that  our  book  was  originally  one  with  the  Pentateuch, 
which  we  have  disproved  in  §  II.  The  other  reasons  alleged  are 
stated  very  confusedly  in  the  latest  edition  of  De  Wette's  Einlei- 
tung  in  das  Alte  Testament.  The  mythological  and  Levitical  spirit 
of  the  book  and  its  etymologies^  can  be  urged  as  critical  indica- 
tions of  its  age  only  through  the  blindness  arising  from  perverted 
doctrine.  Tne  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  Joshua's  curse 
against  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho,  and  its  fulfilment  under  Ahab 
(ch.  vi.  26,  comp.  1  Kings  xvi.  34),  which  the  rationalistic  doc- 
trine perverts  into  a  vaticinium  post  eventum,  in  order  to  base 
upon  it  uncritical  conclusions :  see  my  Comment,  on  ch.  vi.  26. 
With  much  better  right  have  Michaelis  (on  Josh.  vi.  26),  Eich- 
horn,*  Herbst,®  Wette,'  and  Konigs  concluded  that  our  book  must 

*  Lengerke's  Kenaan,  i.  cxxv.  seq, 

b  Ewald's  Geschichie  des  Volhs  IsraeU  i-  146,  160  seq. 

0  Maurer,  Comment,,  p.  xix. ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  166. 

d  Einleitung^  ill.  396.        •  EinL  ii.  91.        '  Einl.  93.        e  Alttest.  Stud,  70. 

have 
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have  been  written  lefore  Ahab*s  time,  since  it  makes  no  mention 
of  the  execution  of  this  curse,  which  then  took  place  against 
Hiel ;  yet  this  inference  has  only  small  force  as  an  argumentum  e 
silentio.  On  the  name  Jerusalem  (x.  1 ;  xviii.  28),  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Israel  (xi.  16  and 
21),  even  De  Wette^  ventures  no  longer  to  lay  weight,  now  that 
Konig'  and  Havemick*^  have  conclusively  shown  how  the  distinc- 
tion between  Israel  and  Judah  besan  to  be  made  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Moses ;  whilst  others  had  long  ago  remarked  that  there  is 
no  historical  ground  for  assuming  that  the  name  Jerusalem  was 
first  given  by  David  to  the  city  of  the  Jebusites.  Also  the  argu- 
ment drawn  by  Maurer  from  later  usage  of  speech  has  been 
froperly  dropped  by  De  Wette,  although  he  "still  adduces,  in 
170,  some  mdications  of  a  later  usage ;  which,  however,  he  does 
not  urge  further,  for  the  prudent  reason  that  the  total  absence  of 
sure  traces  of  a  later  or  Chaldaizing  usage  furnishes  a  significant 
argument  against  so  late  a  date  (see  more  below).  There  remain 
for  De  Wette  only  the  passages  xvi.  10  (the  Canaanites  in  Gezer, 
as  in  Judges  i.  29 ;  comp.  1  Kings  ix.  16),  xiii.  30  (Jair's  sixty 
cities,  as  in  1  Kings  iv.  13 ;  differently  in  Judges  x.  4),  and  x. 
13  (the  book  of  Jasher,  the  mention  of  which  is  assumed  to  point 
out  a  time  later  than  David).  But  the  fact  that  the  *iK^jn  npp, 
^  Book  of  Jasher,'  from  which  the  author  has  made  a  short  poetic 
extract  (x.  12-15)  on  Joshua's  victory  at  Gibeon,  contained  also 
(2  Sam.  i.  18)  David's  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  by  no  means 
proves  that  work  to  have  been  composed  in  or  after  David's 
time.  It  may  well  have  been  a  collection  of  songs  in  praise  of 
theocratic  heroes,  which  began  to  be  made  in  the  days  of  Joshua ; 
and  the  mention  of  it,  tiierefore,  speaks  as  little  against  the  com- 
position of  the  book  by  Joshua,  as  the  mention  of  *  the  book  of 
the  wars  of  the  Lord '  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  does  against  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses."  Then  the  noticing  of  Jair's 
sixty  towns  (xiii.  30,  comp.  with  1  Kings  iv.  13)  furnishes  no  in- 
telligible proof  of  the  late  date  of  this  book  ;  for  the  fact  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  thirty  sons  of  a  later  Jair  are  named  as 
possessors  of  thirty  of  these  Jair  cities  (Judges  x.  40),  by  whom 
tiie  ancient  name  of  these  places  gained  fresh  significance,  can  in 
no  respect  speak  against  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  our 
book,  or  prove  it  to  be  of  later  date. 

Knally,  the  book  must  have  existed  as  early,  at  least,  as  the 
age  of  David,  as  appears  from  the  statement  (xvi.  10,  comp.  with 
1  Kings  ix.  16),  tnat  the  Ephraimites  •  drave  not  out  the  Ca- 

>»  EinUitang,  §  169.  »  P.  85.  ^  EinUitungt  ii.  61. 

»  Comp.  Hcngstenberg's  BeitrUge,  iii.  223. 

VOL.  V. — NO.  IX.  H  naanites 
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naanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer,  but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the: 
Ephraimites  unto  this  day.'  Now  Pharaoh  burnt  the  city  of  Geaer,. 
slew  the  Canaanites  in  it,  and  then  gave  the  place  as  a  present  to 
his  daughter  whom  Solomon  married  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  ; 
hence  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  out  of  Gezer  cannot  be 
dated  later  than  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  the  above 
statement  of  our  book  must  have  been  made  not  later  than  towards 
the  close  of  David's  reign.  A  still  earlier  time  is  indicated  by  the 
words  in  xv.  63 :  'As  tor  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  «ieru- 
salem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out ;  but  the 
Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto 
this  day.'  New  David  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,  and 
destroyed  that  people,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  over 
all  the  tribes,  whicn  lasted  thirty-three  years  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  6-9,  Gomp.  with  ver.  5).  Our  passage  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
few  Jebusites  whom  David  did  not  put  to  death,  and  who  conse- 
quently after  the  capture  of  their  stronghold  continued  still  to 
dwell  m  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  &c.),  for  our  author  de- 
clares *  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out.'  It  is 
admitted  even  by  Lengerke,™  *  that  these  words  plainly  come 
from  an  historian  of  the  time  before  David ;  for  David  certainly 
cou/c/ have  driven  out  and  destroyed  the  Jebusites  had  he  chosen.'^ 

We  are  led  still  further  back  to  the  reign  of  Saul  by  ch.  ix.  27  t 
*  And  Joshua  made  the  Gibeonites  that  day  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
even  unto  this  day^  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose,^  According 
to  these  last  words,  not  only  was  the  place  for  the  temple  not 
decided  in  our  author's  time,  which  decision,  however,  according 
to  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  seq.y  1  Chron.  xxi.  18,  f^g.,  and  xxii.  1,  took 
place  under  David,P  but  also  the  Gibeonites  still  served  the  altar  ; 
the  covenant  made  with  them  by  Joshua  and  the  elders  of  Israel 
remained  still  inviolate.  Consequently  these  words  were  written 
before  Saul's  massacre  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  for  which  the  sur- 
vivors had  permission  from  David  to  take  vengeance  on  Saul's 
family. 

A  date  prior  to  David  is  indicated  also  by  the  notices  of  our 
book  respecting  the  PhcBnicians.  In  xi.  8,  and  xix.  28,  Sidon  is 
represented  by  the  predicate  *  great '  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  as  more  powerful  than  Tyre  ;•  which  was  no  longer 

"  Kenaan,  i.  658. 

o  Even  J.  S.  Vater  (Comm, «.  d.  Pent.  iii.  p.  570)  escapes  fix>iii  this  inference, 
already  drawn  by  Jalin  (^Einleit,  ii.  1.  165),  only  by  means  of  the  wholly  untenable 
supposition,  that  *  the  piece  in  xv.  20-63  is  a  distinct  fragment,  one  of  the  older 
sources  from  which  our  book  is  derived.'  Comp.  also  Bertholdt  {EinleiU  iii.  p.  865) 
and  B.  Welte  in  Herbst's  Einleit.  ii.  p.  95. 

p  Compare  my  work,  Beir  Tempel  Salomo*9,  p.  24. 

the 
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the  case  in  David's  tiine,  for  Tyre  had  then  quite  obscured  the 
glory  of  Sidoo.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  citied 
are  reckoned  in  xiii.  4-6,  among  the  Canaanites  who  are  still  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  Israelites ;  David,  on  the  contraryi  stood  in 
the  most  friendly  relations  to  Tyrus  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Kings  v. 
15  ;  1  Ghron.  xiv.  1),  and  although  he  subdued  all  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  he  never  thought  of  warring  again3t  the  Tyrians,  and 
subjugating  or  destroying  them.  A  writer  living  under  David, 
or  still  later,  could  not  have  recorded  this  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Israelites  towards  Tyre  and  Sidon,  without  any  explanation  or 
limitation.^ 

With  this  date  prior  to  David  agrees,  finally,  the  fact,  that  the 
singer  of  the  words  in  Ps.  i,  3,  had  before  his  eyes  God's  charge  to 
Joshua  (i.  8),  tl^at  he  should  meditate  day  and  night  jn  the  law  of 
the  Lord.  For  even  if  the  Davidic  origin  of  this  Fsalm  cannot  be 
positively  proved,  yet  the  reasons  which  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Vaihinger, 
and  others  urge  in  proof  of  a  later  origin  are  devoid  of  force ;  and 
the  psalm  contains  nothing  at  all  which  requires  us  to  date  it 
posterior  to  David.'  * 

The 

■      '       ■  11      PH  II  m^^m^^^^^m^^^m        _     I        I— ^^p»— — —  11      II      -II      ,       I         I  ■   II  I  III  ■ 

1  Comp.  Konie'B  AUiest.  Studien,  p.  74;  Welte  in  Herbsfs  Eifdeii.  ii.  1.  p.  95 
and  Scholz's  Ettu,  ii.  249. 

'  Konig  (pp.  72-80)  brings  forward  several  pther  marks  of  the  early  composition 
of  our  book,  but  I  cannot  attach  decisive  importance  to  them.  I  infer  nothing  for 
the  date  of  Joshua  from  the  differences  between  it  and  Chronicles,  in  the  names  of 
the  cities  of  the  Siipeonites  and  of  the  Priests  and  Levites.  For  even  if,  according 
to  1  Chron.  iv.  31,  the  tribe  of  Simeon  could  have  possessed  the  before-mentioned 
cities  (n^med  also  in  Josh.  xix.  2-6)  only  down  to  David's  reign,  and  also  if  the 
varying  names  of  the  Levitical  cities  in  the  Chronicles  were  either  of  later  origin 
or  denoted  other  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites  at  a  later  period,  yet  the  author  of 
our  book  was  under  no  necessity  to  mention  these  changes,  even  supposing  he  knew 
them,  for  his  object  was  only  to  give  the  history  of  the  state  of  things  in  Joshua's 
time.  In  the  same  way  I  account  for  our  author's  not  naming  Nob  among  the 
cities  of  the  priests,  to  which  it  certaiul}^  belonged  in  Saul's  days  (1  Sara,  xxii.  19 ; 
comp.  xxi.  1-9);  for  neither  is  it  named  iA  the  list  of  such  cities  in  1  Chrou.  vi.  39, 
&c.  The  absence  of  Bethlehem  amon^  the  cities  of  Judah  does  not  show  that  it 
was  not  in  existence  or  else  Tery  insignificant  in  Joshua's  time,  but  is  owing  to  a 
defect  in  the  Masoretic  text  between  xv.  59,  and  60,  where  the  names  of  several  cities 
are  missing.  See  my  Comment  in  the  note  on  xv.  59.  Kbnig  (p.  80)  is  in  error 
when  he  maintains  that  our  author  makes  no  mention  of  Jericho  after  it  was 
burnt,  not  even  among  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribes ;  for  Jericho  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  21);  comp.  also  xviii.  12;  xx.  8. 
Also  the  non-occurrence  of  the  expression,  ^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,'  is  improperly 
nrged  by  Konig  (p.  79) ;  for  it  proves  nothing,  since  the  contents  of  our  book  gave 
no  occasion  for  its  use,  not  even  in  xi.  1 7  and  xii.  7.  This  expression  is  never 
employed  to  denote  simply  the  whole  length  of  the  laqd  from  north  to  south,  but 
only  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  nation  in  its  extension  over  the  whole  land,  from  the 
most  northerly  to  the  most  southerly  city,  and  only  in  these  forms — *  all  Israel/ 
'  the  whole  congregation,'  or  *all  Israel  and  Judah,^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba;  comp. 
Judg.  XX.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20;  2  Sam.  iii.  10;  xvii.  11 ;  xxiv.  2,  15;  1  Kings  iv.  25; 
I  Cbron.  xxii.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  5).  Further,  the  mention  (xiii.  3 ;  comp.  Dent, 
ii.  23)  of  the  Avites,  that  very  ancient  people,  whom  the  Philistines  subdued,  but 

H  2  who 
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The  result  thus  obtained  from  the  historical  notices  of  this  book 
is  farther  confirmed  by  its  language.  Maurer"  has  indeed  ad- 
duced the  orthography  and  language  among  the  proofs  of  a  very 
late  date ;  but  he  has  not  established,  by  a  single  example,  his 
assertion  about  the  orthography;  nor  was  it  possible,  for  the 
ample  collection  of  examples  by  Konig^  demonstrates  that  the 
so-called  scriptio  defectiva  prevails  over  the  scriptio  plena  as  com- 
pletely as  in  any  of  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  as  for  the  words  and  forms  of  words  which  he  has^  cited 
as  unquestionable  signs  of  the  later  period,  even  De  Wette*  lays 
no  stress  on  them,  after  Havemick^  and  Konig"  have  set  most  of 
them  aside.  The  only  word  that  can  with  some  show  of  right  be 
conddered  of  later  use  is  D^pD3,  *  riches,'  in  ch.  xxii.  8,  which  occurs 
again  only  in  2  Chron.  i.  11,  12  ;  Eccles.  v.  18,  vi.  2  ;  but  is  very 
common  in  Aramean.  However,  this  is  no  sure  proof  that  the 
word  belongs  only  to  the  later  Hebrew.  Still  less  can  this  be 
maintained  respecting  n-ny,  '  old  com,'  found  only  in  Josh.  v.  11, 
12.  Other  proofs  that  have  been  produced,  so  far  as  they  possess 
any  force  at  all,  show  rather  the  contrary.  The  word  b^3bri  be- 
longs to  the  ancient  Hebrew ;  and  the  meaning,  to  be  prosperous^ 
which  it  is  said  to  have  in  ch.  i.  7,  8,  is  entirely  fanciful.  The 
phrase  *  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan'  in  ch.  v.  1,  ix.  1,  xii.  7, 
and  '  on  this  west  side  of  the  Jordan'  in  ch.  xxii.  7,  belongs  not 
to  the  age  of  the  captivity,  but  to  that  of  Moses,  since  this  usage, 
which  distinguishes  the  subjective  position  of  the  speaker  from  the 
objective  fixed  geographical  designation,  can  be  explained  only 
from  the  period  when  the  Israelites  had  as  yet  gained  no  firm 
footing  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.*  The  form  Dpn^X  (xxiii.  15) 
for  DjjjK  is  the  original  regular  mode,  for  rtx  became  n«  at  a 
later  time,^  and  *  may  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  form,  rather 
than  as  an  archaism  among  later  writers.'®  Also  the  use  of 
^n\K  for  ^nx  (xiv.  12)  is  found  already  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24 ;  and 
the  change  in  our  passage  is  owing  to  the  occurrence,  shortly 
before,  of  ^ni«  three  times  as  accusative  (xiv.  7,  10,  11);  so  this 
form  came  readily  into  the  mouth  of  Caleb  in  continuing  his 
speech.^    Not  this  single  occurrence,  but  the  regular  change  of 

-who  are  named  no  more  afterwards,  proves  nothing  for  the  date,  hut  only  for  the 
historic  truthfulness  of  our  book.  Finally,  it  does  not  follow  also  from  Judg.  i.  18 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written  before  the  capture  (as  there  recorded)  of  the 
Philistine  cities,  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron. 

•  Comment,  p.  xix.  «  P.  122  seq,  '^  P.  xviii. 

»  Einl.  §  170.  J  EinleiU  i.  1.  198.  *  P.  113. 

•  Comp.  Hengstenberg,  Bdtrage^  iii,  313,  and  my  Comment,  on  1  Kings  r,  4« 
»»  Ewald's  Lehrbuchf  §  264.  «  Havernick's  Einleit.  i.  1.  198. 

«  K6nig,p.  116. 

the 
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the  two  forms,  is  a  proof  of  a  later  usage.®  Further,  the  use  of 
the  article  for  the  relative  pronoun  (x.  24)  is  found,  according  to 
the  Masora,  in  the  most  ancient  writings  (Gen.  xviii.  21 ;  xxi.  3 ; 
xlvi.  27  ;  Judg.  xiii,  8  et  al.)  ;  and  it  could,  in  Ewald's  opinion,' 
be  always  so  changed,  since  it  is  itself  essentially  an  adjective 
pronoun,  so  that  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  explain  away  the 
instances  in  question  by  rejecting  the  points  and  regarding  the 
forms  a9  participles.^  Still  less  is  a  late  date  established  by  what 
Maurer,  after  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  has  shown  respecting  the 
placing  of  the  numeral  after  the  thing  numbered  in  ch.  xii.  24, 
XV.  36  et  al.y  and  the  repeated  neglect  of  the  outward  forms, 
especially  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns  (i.  7 ;  ii.  4,  14,  17,  20 ;  iv. 
8 ;  xiii.  14 ;  xviii.  17).  For  his  first  remark  proceeds  entirely  on 
a  false  apprehension  of  the  passages  in  question ;  and  his  second 
relates  to  linguistic  phenomena,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  older  rather  oftener  than  in  the 
newer.  Finally,  the  form  Vpton,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Ara- 
mean  (xiv.  8),  cannot  be  reckoned  a  Chaldaism,  since  this  inflec- 
tion is  properly  the  regular  and  oldest  one,  which  the  Hebrew 
dropped  at  an  early  period,  while  the  Chaldee  retained  it.^ 

That  these  isolated  terms  and  forms  of  words  are  not  marks  of 
a  later  usage,  but  rather  traces  of  the  most  ancient  condition  of 
the  language,  follows  of  necessity  from  the  accompanying  sure 
signs  of  antique  diction.  We  never  find  in  our  hook  the  divine 
title  '  Lord  of  hosts,'  which  occurs  first  in  1  Sam.i.  3, 11,  iv.  4;  and 
then  times  without  number;  never  n^^^ip  for  *  kingdom,'  which 
appears  already  in  1  Sam.  xx.  31 ;  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  but  n^^pD  and 
n-ia^DD,  which  is  not  found  in  a  single  work  of  the  later  age,  except 
in  Jer.  xxvi.  1 ;  never  the  prefix  t5^,  which  occurs  already  in  Judg. 
vii.  12  (to  say  nothing  of  the  song  of  Deborah),  and  that  too  in 
a  phrase  found  also  in  our  book  (xi.  4),  and  borrowed  in  both 
cases  from  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xxii.  17;  xxxii.  13;  Ixi.  49); 

*  Maurer  quotes  ch.  xxii.  19  also,  but  there  •13rt^<  is  accusative,  and  there  is  no 
need  with  Konig  to  change  ^iSOH  into  ^*Tlpn.  Also  in  Leyit.  xv.  18,  24,'whcrQ 
Haveraick  (^Einleit.  i.  1.  p.  198),*  and  after  him  De  Wette  (^Einleit.  p.  237),  finds 
such  a  change  of  forms,  ^^i^(  is  accusative,  and  should  be  rendered  in  ver.  18, '  a 
woman  whose  husband  embraces  her,'  and  in  ver.  24,  *  if  a  man  embraces  her.' 
What  J.  G.  Sommer  urges  against  tiiis  view  of  these  places  is  not  worth  notice. 
JSibL  Abhandlungen,  184G,  i.  p.  226. 

'  Zehrbnch,  §  321  6. 

e  Kleinert  {Echtheit  des  Jetaias,  i.  p.  214)  has  well  observed,  *  it  appears  from 
the  uatund  course  of  reflection,  that  H,  as  well  as  the  Greek  6  in  Homer  and  others, 

might  have  had  originally  jast  a  demonstrative  and  relative  meaning,  and  thence 
been  transformed  to  the  mere  article.    That  its  earliest  use  then  almost  disappeared 
for  a  while,  and  began  again  tOxbe  more  frequent  in  the  later  Hebrew,  can  cause  no 
wonder,  for  there  are  analogies  elsewhere  to  this  phenomenon,* 
b  Ewald's  Lehrhuch,  §  142  a. 

never 
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never  \f(Oty$  for  *  yesterday/  as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  7 ;  t.  2 ;  x.  11 ; 
Mic.  ii.  8  ;  Isa.  xxx.  33,  but  only  Vbn  or  ^n  I'm.  4 ;  iv.  18 ;  xx. 
5),  as  in  the  Pentatench.  Only  thrice  we  meet  with  the  snffix 
Dn*:  (xi.  6,  9 ;  XYiii.  21),  but  me  older  form  Cr  very  frequently. 
In  connection  with  these  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  acknow- 
ledged close  relation  between  our  book  and  the  Pentateuch  in 
words  and  modes  of  expression — ^not  only  in  those  which  are 
dngly  repeated  by  later  writers  from  the  Pentateuch,  as  *  wholly 
followed  JehoYah*  (xiy.  8,  9,  14;  comp.  Num.  xiv.  24;  xxxii. 
11,  12;  Dent.  i.  36;  1  Kings  xi.  6),  DTfeq  *  armed*  (i.  14; 
comp.  Exod.  xiii.  18  and  Judg.  viL  11),  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  (v.  6 ;  comp.  Jer.  xi.  5 ;  xxxii.  22 ;  £zek.  xx.  6) ; 
and  ^^M  ^  sacrifices,'  from  n^  (xiiL  14),  which  is  not  found  again 
except  in  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  where  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Penta- 
teuch,— but  also  in  those  which  are  nowhere  repeated  in  the 
subsequent  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  nhTK  *  spring  * 
(x.  40);  2i\  *  the  hindmost'  (x.  19;  comp.  Deut.  xxy.  25); 
fh\  from  p^,  used  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  to  express  the  mur- 
muring of  the  Israelites  against  Jehovah,  which  is  expressed  in 
Deut.  i.  27  by  \X},  the  peculiar  use  of  ^^  '  border'  (xiii.  23,  87  ; 
XT.  12, 47  ;  comp.  Num.  xxxiy.  6 ;  Deut  iii.  16, 17 ;  also  3Kto  rvarg 
'  plains  of  Moab,'  the  peculiar  appellation  for  the  land  of  the 
Moabites  (xiii.  32),  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  lengthy 
negotiation  respecting  this  territory  between  Jephthah  and  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12,  9eq.\  so  that  this  name 
could  scarcely  have  remained  in  use  beyond  the  time  of  Moses, 
since  it  is  only  borrowed  in  this  book  from  the  kindred  passages 
in  Numbers;'  finally,  the  rare  ancient  forms  tnriM  (xxi.  9),  like 
Dqrm  (Gen.  xxxii.  1) ;  ni^^  *  first '  (xxL  10),  which  appears 
only  once  again  in  poetry  (Job  xy.  7) ;  and  KO^n  *  approach '  (x« 
24).  According  to  all  this  eyidence,  the  book  cannot  have  been 
first  written  in  a  later  period. 

n.  We  inquire  next  whether,  as  Konig  (p.  63,  seq^  has  sought 
to  prove,  after  the  example  of  tiie  Talmudists  and  various  early 
theologians,  the  whole  book,  with  excepti<m  of  xxiv.  29-33,  was 
written  by  Joshua  himself,  or  at  least  the  first  part  of  it,  as  Haver- 
nick '^  maintains.  We  are  obliged  to  reject  utterly  this  opinion 
of  Hayemick's  as  an  untenable  compromise.  lor  since  the 
^ty  of  the  book  has  been  established  in  §  U.,  there  is  no  longer 
any  right  to  speak  of  the  composition  of  particular  parts  at 
dimrent  times,  but  only  to  decide  whether  the  whole  book  is 
contemporaneous  with  tiie  events  and  comes  from   the  pen  of 

V  '  Comp.  Hengstenberg's  Gackickte  BiUams,  p.  idO.       ^  Bimi.  ii  1.  86»  62. 

Joshua, 
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Joshua,  or  was  written  a  shorter  or  longer  time  after  Joshua's 
death.  If  the  first  part  exhibit  decisive  marks  of  a  contempo- 
raneous date,  these  must  hold  good  also  for  the  second  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  second  part  show  clear  traces  of  the  times 
after  Joshua,  then  the  first  can,  at  most,  be  only  drawn  from 
ancient  records  contemporaneous  with  the  events,  and  cannot  have 
been  written  by  Joshua  in  its  present  form.  When  we  examine 
the  numerous  proofs  which  KSnig  (p.  63)  has  collected  in  favour 
of  the  contemporaneous  date,  we  find  that  many  of  his  reasons  are 
not  intended  by  himself  to  prove  this  point,  but  are  urged  only  as 
evidence  against  a  very  late  composition,  and  for  a  rather  early 
one  (comp.,  e.  ^.,  his  remarks,  pp.  69  and  82).  In  favour  of  the 
composition  of  the  book  by  Joshua  himself,  he  adduces  (p.  126,  seq,) 
only  the  following : — 

1.  According  to  xxiv.  26,  Joshua  wrote  down  in  the  book  of 
the  law  his  two  discourses  to  the  assembled  people  (xxiii.  and 
xxiv.),  or  at  least  his  last  transactions  with  them  Otxiv.).  As  our 
book  forms  a  united  whole,  *  the  statement  that  Joshua  inscribed 
the  account  of  the  last  proceedings,  directly  implies  that  he  had 
likewise  written  down  in  the  Thorah  all  the  previous  transactions/ 
A  like  conclusion  is  drawn  by  Havemick  from  the  assumed 
original  connection  of  the  last  two  chapters  with  the^r^  part 
of  the  book,  which  part  is  shown  by  other  evidences  to  be  a 
contemporaneous  work.  But  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion 
is  open  to  serious  doubts.  If  the  whole  book  or  simply  its  first 
half  furnished  *  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  a  coeval  origin,* 
still  the  statement  that  Joshua  wrote  down  his  last  transactions 
with  the  people  in  the  book  of  the  law  would  not  in  the  least 
demonstrate  that  he  had  written  there  also  the  entire  history  of  his 
times.  Much  rather  is  this  notice  of  Joshua's  recording  in  that 
book  only  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  at  Shechem  a  strong  proof 
that  the  other  contents  of  our  book  were  not  entered  in  the  same. 

2.  Kdnig,  after  Jahn,™  finds  a  fiirther  proof  in  Joshua's  desig- 
nation as  '  tlie  servant  of  the  Lord'  in  xxiv.  29.  He  thinks  that 
the  application  of  •  this  most  exalted  title  in  the  liistory  of  the 
theocracy '  to  Joshua  only  in  this  single  passage,  which  records 
his  death,  necessarily  involves  not  only  that  this  last  section  has 
another  author  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  also  that  the  rest, 
where  this  deeply  significant  name  does  not  occur,  comes  from 
Joshua  himself;  since  any  other  writer  woidd  have  applied  the< 
title  not  merely  in  tliis  place,  but  also  for  certain  throughout  the 
book.  But  could  not  another  writer  find  it  appropriate  to  apply* 
this  honourable  name  to  Joshua  first  in  the  connection,  where  he. 

■  ■■■■■'       I  I  •  t 

"*  Einleitungy  ii.  160.  - 

withdraws 
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withdraws  from  the  scene  of  the  history  after  finishing  his  work 
and  securing  by  his  life  the  name  of  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  in  order 
to  furnish  at  the  same  time  (as  Konig  beautifully  observes)  his 
simple  and  divine  epitaph?  In  the  fact  that  our  author  calls 
Joshua  the  servant  of  Jehovah  first  in  recording  his  death  and  not 
sooner,  I  see  nothing  more  than  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  reserve 
of  the  sacred  penman  in  praising  God's  chosen  instruments,  whose 
deeds  are  never  celebrated, as  those  of  heroes  ;  so  that  generally 
in  the  sacred  history  the  human  agent  himself  is  made  less  pro- 
minent than  that  which  the  Lord  God  works  by  him,  and  the 
glory  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  to  whom  alone  it  is  due.  This 
delicate  aversion  to  praising  men  would  probably  have  restrained 
our  author  from  so  styling  Joshua  even  in  this  one  place,  if  the 
connection  here  presented,  in  the  contrast  between  Israel's  conduct 
towards  Qod  under  Joshua's  leadership  and  after  his  death  had 
not  demanded  a  judgment  respecting  him  and  his  services,  which 
is  pronounced  by  this  designation.  For  the  biblical  historians,  it 
should  be  carenilly  observed,  are  so  sparing  in  the  use  of  this 
honourable  name,  that  they  give  it  only  to  those  who  were  the 
Lord's  servants  either  by  vutue  of  their  office,  like  the  prophets, 
or  by  the  Lord's  own  declaration.  The  exactly  parallel  passage 
in  Judges  ii.  8,  is  the  only  other  place  where  Joshua  receives 
this  title. 

3.  No  more  does  the  composition  of  our  book  by  Joshua  follow 
from  the  repeated  honourable  mention  of  Caleb,  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  Moses,  which  Jahn 
thinks  could  have  been  caught  only  by  Joshua,  the  constant  asso- 
ciate of  Moses.  Both  points  show  only  the  historical  faithfulness 
of  the  narrative  and  a  scrupulous  use  of  ancient  sources,  but  not 
a*contemporaneous  date.°  The  position  of  the  book  in  the  canon, 
and  the  Jewish  tradition  in  the  Talmud,  prove  it  still  less.  There 
remain  now, 

4.  Only  two  passages,®  namely,  ch.  v.  1  and  6,  which  are  urged 
in  support  of  the  contemporaneous  date.P  But  the  words  in  ch.  v.  6, 
*  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  their  fathers  that  he  would  pve  us ' 
(^Jj  t)f\^\  may  be  easily  understood  as  implying  no  more  than  that 
the  writer,  though  living  later  than  Joshua,  regarded  the  land  as 
given  to  himself  and  his  people,  and  contradistinguished  himself, 
with  his  coevals  then  living  in  the  land,  from  both  the  people  tbat 

■  Comp.  Steudel,  Ueherdaa  Buck  Josua,  Beil.  1,  to  his  Vorlesungen  uber  d,  TheoU 
d,  Alttest,  p.  483. 

«>  HaTernick  has  rightly  observed  (p.  27),  that  the  other  passages  in  ch.  iv.  23; 
xi  10;  XV.  4 ;  xxii.  11,  as  quoted  by  Konig  (p.  93),  do  not  in  Sie  least  prove  a 
contemporaneous  date. 

P  Jahn,  ibid. ;  Konig,  p.  91 ;  Havemick,  p.  26. 

perished 
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perished  in  the  wilderness  through  rebellion  and  the  patriarchs.^ 
As  to  the  other  place  (v.  1),  *  the  Lord  dried  up  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  from  berore  the  children  of  Israel  until  tee  were  passed  over* 
(^ngjf  1^\  Havemick  has  not  only  justly  observed  that  Ps.  Ixvi.  6, 
and  Ixxxi.  6,  are  not  adapted,  as  poetical  passages,  to  sustain  the 
supposition  of  De  Wette  and  Maurer,  who  think  the  expression 
is  used  by  a  later  historian  on  the  ground  of  national  universality ; 
but  he  has  also  pointed  to  ^  we  said'  in  Ezra  v.  4,  as  an  analogous 
case,  which  clearly  shows  that  here  we  have  the  language  of  an 
eye-witness  of  the  event.  One  might  indeed  be  disposed  to  think 
that  here  (v.  1),  and  in  Ezra  v.  4,'  the  author  has,  without  change, 
adopted  the  expression  from  a  record  conteinporaneous  with  uie 
events.  Yet  this  supposition  appears  to  me  inadmissible  here,  be- 
cause *  we  were  passed  over '  occurs  in  a  transition  verse,  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  found  by  our  author  already  in  his  record, 
unless  we  assume  that  that  document  contained  in  a  compact  and 
complete  form  the  whole  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan — unless 
we,  m  fact,  ascribe  the  entire  first  part  of  our  book  to  a  writer  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  transactions,  which  is  gainsaid  by  many 
indications.  I  hold,  therefore,  this  passage  to  be  written  by  the 
author  of  our  book,  who  here  speaks  of  himself  as  taking  part  in 
the  passage  through  the  Jordan ;  yet  I  cannot  find  in  it  a  stringent 

1)roof  of  the  composition  of  the  book  by  Joshua,  or  even  during  his 
ifetime,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  the  Israelites  who  sur- 
vived him,  and  who  had  in  youth  passed  the  Jordan,  wrote  the 
history  a  considerable  time  after  Josnua's  death,  and  represented 
what  he,  with  a  portion  of  his  contemporaries,  had  witnessed,  as  if 
it  were  the  experience  of  the  whole  nation.  The  contents  of 
various  passages,  which  bring  us  down  later  than  Joshua's  day, 
show  that  the  book  was  not  composed  by  him  or  during  his  life. 
Among  those  passages  I  count  not  so  much  those  which  contain 
the  oft-repeated  phrase  ^  unto  this  day,'  as  those  which  mention 
occurrences  that  did  not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death. 

The  phrase,  ^  unto  this  day,  which  Spinoza  and  others  use  as  a 
main  argument  against  the  prevailing  opinion  that  our  book  is  of 
the  same  date  as  the  events,  has  in  reahty  no  great  force,  since  it 
by  no  means  implies  (as  Konig,  p.  95,  has  well  shown)  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  but  it  is  used,  according  to  its  wholly  relative  sense, 
also  in  regard  to  things  of  only  a  few  years'  standing.'  Besides 
its  use  in  ch.  xxii.  3, 17,  and  ch.  xxiii.  8,  9,  where  no  one  has  yet 

4  I  cannot  see  how  the  contradistinction  between  ^yp  and  DDHK^  forbids  onr 

taking  the  words  in  the  above  sense,  though  Havemick  urges  it  as  an  objection  in 
this  case. 

'  Comp.  my  Apol.  Versuche  iiber  die  Chronik,  p.  117« 

*  Comp.  also  Hengstcnberg's  Beitragej  iii.  826. 

found 
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found  a  reference  to  the  time  after  Joshua,  it  occurs  in  ch.  iy*  9 ; 
V.  9 ;  vi.  25 ;  vii.  26  ;  viii.  28,  29 ;  ix.  27 ;  xiii.  13 ;  xiv.  14 ;  xv. 
63 ;  and  xvi.  10.  Of  these  passages^  some  point  much  more  to 
Joshua's  times  than  to  a  later  period ;  e.  a.^  the  notice  in  eh.  iv.  9, 
that  the  stones  set  up  in  tlie  Jordan  on  the  spot  where  the  priests 
stood  with  the  ark  remiuned  there  *  unto  this  day/  and  the  remark 
in  ch.  vi.  25,  that  Rahab  dwelt  among  the  Israelites  *  unto  this  day,' 
which  must  have  been  written  before  the  death  of  Rahab,  and 
therefore  also  before  or  soon  after  that  of  Joshua."^  With 
regard  also  to  the  stones  set  up  in  the  river,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  thev  stood  there  for  several  generations.  As  Konig, 
p.  101,  and  Welte  (in  Herbst's  Einleitung^  ii.  94),  have  already 
admitted,  the  words  in  ch.  xiv.  14,  '  Hebron  became  the  in^ 
heritance  of  Caleb  unto  this  day,'  undeniably  refer  to  the  age 
of  Joshua,  since  they  speak  only  of  Caleb,  and  not  of  his  pos- 
terity. The  remark  is  clearly  made  with  a  reference  to  the 
subseauent  division  of  the  land,  and  is  not  intended  to  say  more 
than  that  no  change  was  then  made  in  the  inheritance  which  Caleb 
had  {)reriously  received  at  his  own  request,  but  that  Hebron 
was  given  to  him  as  a  permanent  portion,  because  he  had  wholly 
followed  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  Also  the  notices  that  the  name 
Gilgal,  ^ven  to  the  Israelites'  first  place  of  encampment  in  Cai^aan, 
and  the  name  Achor,  given  to  the  valley  where  Achan  was  stoned, 
continued  *  unto  this  day '  (v.  9 ;  vii.  26),  do  not  presuppose  of 
necessity  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  much  less  the  lapse  of  a  lonjg 
time  after  him.  For  in  the  fixing  of  names,  the  main  requisite  is 
that  the  name  should  maintain  itself  at  the  first,  and  so  by  degrees 
gain  universal  currency.  When  this  happens,  it  is  sure  to  continue 
down  to  remote  futurity.*  Accordingly  the  notice  here  presented, 
that  the  name  given  to  a  place  remained,  is  much  more  needful 
during  the  first  years  after  the  events  than  in  later  time.  Again, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  great  heaps  of  stones  cast  on  executed 
criminals  and  hostile  kings  remained  '  Untd  this  day'  (vii.  26; 
viii.  29),  a  long  interval  of  time  is  not  necessarily  implied,  be- 
cause these  heaps  could  scarcely  last  for  centuries.  Even  the 
notices  that  the  Geshurites  and  Maachathites  dwelt  among  the 
Israelites  *  unto  this  day,'  the  Jebusites  also  with  the  children  of 
Judah  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Canaanites  among  the  Epbraimites 
(xiii.  13 ;  xv.  63 ;  xvi.  10),  may  very  well  have  been  written  only 
a  few  years  after  the  division  of  the  land ;  for  it  might  have  been 
then  already  manifest  that  the  Israelites,  who  had  taken  possession 

'  To  these  places  is  usually  added  ch.  x.  27,  but  quite  improperly,  since  &yi/~*l$ 
njn  Di*n  is  by  no  means  equivalent  in  sense  to  Mjn  DVH  *7l?.  > 

«  Comp.  Havemick,  p.  40i 
«  Comp.  Hengstenberg's  BeitrSge,  iii.  328, 

of 
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of  the  inheritance  assigned  to  them  by  lot,  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  extirpate  the  older  inhabitants  that  remained  in  the  place. 
Nor  is  there  anything  strange  in  tlie  remark  that  the  Gibeonites, 
after  the  land  was  possessed  by  the  tribes  of  Israel,  were  appointed 
by  Joshua  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  *  unto  this  day' 
(ix.  27).  This  was  recorded,  lest  it  might  be  thought  that  their 
condition  was  perhaps  improved  after  the  full  conquest  of  the  land* 
Sooner  might  a  distant  time  after  Joshua  be  indicated  in  ch.  viii* 
28^  '  Joshua  made  Ai  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this 
day  f  yet  as  the  cities  burnt  in  the  war  were  certainly  rebuilt 
soon  after  the  dirision  and  occupation  of  the  land,  as  we  find^  for 
instance,  that  Jericho,  after  being  so  burnt,  was  again  inhabited 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  i.  16 ;  iii.  13),  so  an  his- 
torian towards  the  end  of  Joshua's  life,  or  a  little  later,  might 
deem  it  needftil  to  remark  that  Ai  remained  in  ashes  unto  that 
day,  a  heap  of  desolation  for  ever,  as  Joshua  had  ordered. 

tet  it  not  be  objected  to  these  explanations,  that  they  too  much 
weaken  the  force  of  the  terms  *  Unto  this  day.'  For  this  objection 
is  fully  set  aside  by  ch.  xxii.  3,  17,  and  xxiii;  8,  9,  where  Joshua 
himself  represents  by  the  same  terms  not  only  Israel's  sin  in  the 
idolatry  of  Baal  Peor,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness^  but  also  the  taking  of  Canaan,  as  events  occurring 
a  long  time  ago.^ 

This  expression,  accordingly,  proves  only  that  our  book  in  its 
existing  form  is  not  contemporaneous  with  the  events;  but  it 
nowhere  forces  us  to  suppose  that  several  generations  ot  centuries 
had  elapsed  between  its  date  and  the  transactions,  and  furnishes 
tio  sure  mark  for  the  nearer  determination  of  its  age.  ,  If  the 
book  contained  nothing  more  than  this  expression  to  militate 
against  its  composition  by  Joshua,  we  should  be  quite  warranted 
to  suppose  that  Joshua  himself  wrote  in  it  the  history  of  his  own 
time  shortly  before  his  death,  and  that  some  one  subsequently 
added  the  notices  concerning  his  death  and  Eleazar's. 

But  the  book  mentions  also  some  circumstances  which  did  not 


s  Koriig  (p.  97)  tries  to  weaken  the  argument  of  the  opponents,  based  on  *  untd 
this  day/  by  remarkingi  first,  that  this  expression  occurs  in  the  narrative  only. 
down  to  ch.  xvi.  10 ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  found  in  several  later  jparts  of 
the  narrative,  where  one  must  have  expected  it,  according  to  the  author  s  style 
and  whole  manner  of  presenting  things  elsewhere.  But  a  close  examination  df 
these  passages  (xix.  47 ;  xxii.  34 ;  xxiv.  26)  shows  in  the  very  first  of  them  how 
hazaritous  it  is  to  infer  much  from  arguments  e  silentio.  If,  for  example,  the 
omission  to  say  that  the  name  Dan,  given  to  Leshem,  continued  the  name  of  that 
city  *  unto  this  day,'  proved  the  historian  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  event, 
then  this  inference  would  hold  good  also  for  the  parallel  and  complete  account  of 
this  transaction  in  Judg.  xviii.,  which  in  ver.  29  omits  the  words  in  question, 
although  it  beats  decided  marks  of  a  later  composition.  Also  the  two  other  pas- 
sages have  not  the  cogency  which  Konig  ascribes  to  them. 

take 
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take  place  till  after  Jodma'B  death  AiuoDg  Ujeae  we  reckon  Ohj 
capture  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  of  Debir  by  Othmel  (xv  ia-19). 
TuA  of  I^shem  by  the  Danites  (rix.  47).  these  conquests  m.gbt, 
it  U  true,  BO  far  aa  can  be  gathered  from  our  book  alone,  have 
bL-en  made  before  Joshua's  death,  since  he  lived  aeveral  yeara 
after  dismisaing  the  people  to  tlieir  inheritances  ^«x.  50  and  xxui. 
1 .  comp.  with\xii.  4  and  xxi.  43).-  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
piallel  places  in  Judg.  I  10-15  and  xviu.,  that  te  cities  were 
Sen  after  hU  decease  We  see  further  from  Jodg  i.  21,  that 
the  remark  in  Josh.  xv.  63  about  the  inability  of  the  children 
of  Judah  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites  applies  equally  to  the  time 
after  Joshua,  since  it  implies  tlie  attack  on  Jerusalem  men- 
tioned after  his  death  in  Jndg.  i.  8,  after  which  capture  the 
Jebusites  still  maintained  themselves  in  the  place  along  with  the 
laraeUtcs.  According  to  these  positive  statements,  we  must  com- 
pare also  the  other  parallel  passages  of  our  book  with  the  book 
of  Judires,  and  not  only  refer  to  the  same  time  the  noUces  in 
Josh.  wii.  2-6  and  Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh.  xvi.  10  and  Judg.  i.  29; 
Josh.  xvii.  11  and  Judg.  i.  27,  28,  about  the  non-espulsion  of 
the  Canaanites  out  of  various  districta  and  cities,  but  also  regard 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar,  and  of  the  en- 
tombing of  Joseph's  bones  (xxiv.  29-33),  as  an  original  part  of 
our  hook.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  taking  these  con- 
cluding verses  for  a  later  acMition,  except  the  assumptjon  already 
disproved  above,  that  the  whole  book  beades  was  written  by 
Joshua  himself. 

While,  then,  these  passages  together  exclude  the  composition  of 
the  book  by  Joshua,  or  durmg  his  life,  and  point  to  the  time  after 
his  death,  yet  they  by  no  means  force  us  to  think  tliat  the  author 
lived  a  very  long  period  after  Joshua.  For  all  that  they  relate 
might  very  well  have  happened  within  twenty-five  years. after  bis 
departure  from  earth.  It  would  certainly  make  a  difference,  if  it 
were  toue  that  the  above  passages,  which  our  book  has  in  common 
^  I  T^'  '^^^^  borrowed  from  the  latter,  as  Maurer,  H&ver- 
nick,  and  Bertheau"  conjecture.  But  the  error  of  this  hypotheas 
has  teen  already  shown  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  in  Rudelbach 
thiT«  for  willful  ^»>«^Arifl.  We  can,  therefore,  close  our  inquiry 
SluBioi  iJ'JeU  "^t:  'tf  ?^-;«t-ts  and  form  the  historic^ 
onlv  dinnrnvo  „„*:__,.  P^^^'^g^^^l  peculiarities  of  OUT  book,  not 
ly  Its  composition  during  the  captivity,  but 
t  Its  date  in  the  times  of  Samuel,  Saul,  or 
idicate  that  it  was  written  witiiin  a  generation 

■«delb«ih  wid  Gnericke',  Zeitxhri/t,  1846,  p.  27. 

after 
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after  Joshua's  death.  But  by  whom  ?  On  this  point  we  can 
form  no  certain  conjectures,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  his- 
torical information  about  the  entire  period  of  the  Judges.  Yet, 
if  a  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  I  hold  that  one  of  the  elders  who 
snrviyed  Joshua  a  long  while,  and  had  seen  all  Jehoyah's  works, 
which  he  did  for  Israel  (xxiv.  31 ;  Judg.  ii.  7),  wrote  our  book  in 
the  evening  of  his  life,  partly  from  recollection  of  what  he  had 
himself  witnessed,  and  partly  from  contemporaneous  documents 
and  records. 

§  IV.  Hie  Credilility  of  the  Booh  of  Joshua, 

The  credibility  or  historical  truthfulness  of  every  narrative 
work  rests  either  on  the  author's  greater  or  less,  closer  or  remoter, 
connection  with  the  transactions,  or  on  the  faithful  and  intelligent 
use  of  original  sources ;  and  it  must  indicate  itself  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  history  with  the  idea  that 
determines  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  persons  and  times 
described.  If  we  apply  this  rule  to  our  book,  the  author  of 
which,  though  unknown,  appears  nevertheless  from  ch.  v.  1  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  events,  and  to  have  passed  through  the 
Jordan  under  Joshua,  we  are  at  once  authorized  to  expect  a 
trustworthy  history  of  the  times  and  doings  of  Joshua,  but  if 
we  consider  the  particular  contents  of  our  book,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  assume  the  use  of  written  notices,  if  not  of  official 
documents,  at  least  in  the  second  half,  for  the  history  of  the 
division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  with  the  full  description  of 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories,  the  lists  of  their 
cities,  &c.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  special  notice  in 
ch.  xviii.  1-10,  that,  after  the  settling  of  the  territories  of  Judah 
and  Joseph^  Joshua  appointed  a  commission  '  to  describe  the  rest 
of  the  land  into  seven  parts  in  a  book.'  In  regard  to  this  &- 
scription  (i^p,  xviii.  9)  it  has  already  been  asked  by  Bertholdt,* 
•  Is  not  this  description  the  chorographies  which  are  given  down 
from  ver.  12  with  some  interruptions  ?  And  even  if  it  is  not,  in- 
asmuch as  that  description  could  only  form  the  basis  for  the 
distribution  by  lot,  and  the  exact  specification  of  the  district 
assigned  to  each  tribe  according  to  the  number  of  its  families 
could  be  given  only  after  the  casting  of  the  lots ;  yet  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  such  arrangements,  that  they  can  be  fixed  for  per- 
manence and  acquire  the  force  of  regulations  only  by  being  put 
on  record.  Sucn  validity  must  have  belonged  to  the  land- 
survey  of  the  duly  appointed  commissioners,  in  order  to  prevent 
-    ■      ■         ■  .         - ..  ■  .  ■    ,1     i    I         ■,■■..■■..  I  ...-.  — 

^  Eitdeitttfifff  iii.  857. 
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future  contentions  about  the  boundaries.  That  these  written  or 
official  documents  actually  form  the  basis  of  the  chorographies  of 
our  book  appears  beyond  doubt  from  the  fact,  that  the  result  of 
the  first  divi^on  in  Gilgal  is  furnished  with  documentary  fulness^ 
although  it  was  altered  in  many  particulars  by  the  second  divisioa 
which  followed  soon  after  in  §niloh,  when  Judah  and  Ephraim 
were  obliged  to  give  up  several  places  and  tracts  to  the  other 
tribes.*  AVhy  should  p.  later  writer,  as  Kouig  (p.  71)  has  pro- 
perly asked,  make  prominent  the  fact  that  too  much  land  and  too 
many  cities  were  given  at  first  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  specify 
all  that  had  been  so  given,  whilst  he  states  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
Simeon  and  most  of  Dan  afterwards  received  their  portion  from 
the  same,  where  he  again  counts  up  what  he  had  already  adduced 
in  connection  with  Judah  ?  And  we  may  add,  that  such  minute-^ 
ness  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  a  later  historian  without 
original  records.  The  use  of  such  documents  appears  also  clearly 
from  a  comparison  of  similar  lists  preserved  in  1  Chron.  iv.  28-32 
and  yi.  39-66.  These  lists  of  the  cities  of  Simeon  and  also  of 
the  priestly  and  levitical  cities  vary  so  much  from  those  in  Josh, 
xix.  2-8  and  xxi.,  not  only  in  many  names,  but  also  partly  in  the 
disposition,  that  the  compiler  of  the  ChroQicles  cannot  have  drawa 
them  from  our  book,  but  must  have  used  ancient  and  independent 
lists.^  If,  accordingly,  lists  of  this  sort,  independent  of  our  book, 
were  preserved  in  copies  and  fragments  till  after  the  captivity,  and 
were  as  ancient  national  documents  rescued  from  destruction  by 
their  insertion  in  the  Chronicles,  we  are  all  the  more  at  liberty  to 
assume  that  the  author  of  our  book  made  use  of  the  records 
which  at  the  partition  of  the  land  had  been  prepared  concerning 
the  respective  inheritances  of  the  tribes.  A  very  probable  con- 
firmation of  this  is  found  also  in  the  fact,  that  repeatedly  in  the 
lists  of  cities  the  sum  named  at  the  end  does  not  agree  with  the 
total  number  of  the  several  cities,  but  is  generally  smaller, 
because  possibly  the  author  added  some  names  to  the  original 
statements  without  afterwards  altering  the  sum  of  them. 

But  we  do  not  confine  the  use  of  original  sources  to  the  cho« 

<  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  iii.  p.  365)  has  well  observed  on  this  point :  *  The  accounts 
of  our  book  about  the  partition  of  the  land  bear  still  here  and  there  marks  of  an 
official  record,  irhich,  according  to  its  nature,  ncTer  giyes  at  once  the  whole 
arrangement  in  a  brief  abstract,  but  sets  forth  things  according  to  their  gradual 
adyauce,  with  all  the  changes,  amendments,  and  aoditions  occurring  from  time  to 
time  and  step  by  step.  Thus  it  mentions  how  one  tribe  that  got  too  much  at  first 
gave  up  afterwards  whole  tracts  to  others,  in  order  to  make  up  their  full  portion 
of  land.  Accordingly,  the  tribe  of  Simeon  afterwards  gets  its  inheritance  in  the 
midst  of  the  children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  9),  and  several  cities,  which,  according 
to  Josh.  XV.,  Judah  had  taken  into  p^issession  (?),  pass  over  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  40). 

d  Comp.  my  ApoL  Versuche  Uber  dU  Chronik,  pp.  374,  182. 
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rographies  of  our  book,  but  we  venture  also  to  extend  it  to  the 
narrative  parts.  Since  Joshua,  according  to  eh.  xxiv.  26,  wrote 
in  the  book  of  the  law  the  transaction  at  Shechem  in  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant,  that  so  a  written  notice  of  this  act  might  lie  in 
the  book  of  the  law  as  a  witness  against  the  people  before  the 
Lord  in  the  sanctuary,  we  may  well  suppose  also  that  other 
weighty  events  were  reoorded  in  writing  immediately  after  they 
took  place,  that  so  the  remembrance  of  the  Lord's  wonderful 
dealings  with  his  people  might  be  brought  down  to  posterity, 
undistorted  and  unweakened.  Since  also  certain  men,  according 
to  eh.  X.  13,  felt  impelled  to  celebrate  the  mighty  deeds  of  that 
age  in  songs,  there  would  not  have  been  wanting  others  to  relate 
these  deeds  with  historical  accuracy.  It  is  true  that  in  the  his- 
torical sections  the  sources  cannot  be  traced  with  as  much  evidence 
as  in  the  geographical  chapters ;  yet  indications  can  scarcely  be 
denied  to  exist  in  the  list  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  slain  by  Joshua 
(xii.  7,  «^.);  in  the  portions  found  alike  in  our  book  and  in 
Judges,  VIZ.,  XV.  13,  seq.y  comp.  with  Judg.  i.  10,  seq.^t  the  almost 
verbal  agreement  of  which,  in  connection  with  mutual  inde- 
pendence, can  scarcely  be  explained  except  by  the  use  in  common 
of  a  written  document;  in  the  speech  of  Caleb  (xiv.  6,  ^9.), 
which  ^  has  too  strong  features  of  a  speech  from  the  mouUi  of  a 
veteran  of  85  years,  and  in  every  word,  in  its  circumstantiality 
and  personal  traits,  indicates  too  much  his  spirit  and  his  age  and 
his  position  to  have  been  merely  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  later 
historian,  who  had  placed  himself  in  his  exact  position'  (Eichhom, 
p.  366) ;  in  the  speech  of  Phinehas  and  the  answer  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  in  ch.  xxii.  f  in  the  complaint  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  allotment,  and 
Joshua's  reply  (xvii.  14,  seq,)^  and  in  other  narratives  to  which 
even  Ewald^  allows  a  ^bigh  rank  for  historical  ancientness  and 
graphic  effect.'  If,  then,  Ae  author  of  our  book  related  partly 
what  be  had  himself  witnessed,  and  partly  what  he  found  in 
contemporaneous  records  and  public  documents,  he  was  fully  in 
a  position  to  hand  down  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  tlieocratic 
nation  under  Joshua's  leadership ;  and  that  he  did  not  lack 
intellectual  competency,  but  that  he  has  actually  handed  down  a 
reliable  history  of  that  time,  every  unprejudiced  reader  will 
perceive  from  the  contents  of  his  work.  He  throughout  shows 
himself  conversant  with  the  most  spedal  facts.  He  knows  the 
number  of  the  warriors  out  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  who 
crossed  the  Jordan  with  their  brethren  to  help  them  to  conquer 


•  Comp.  Jahn's  EinUit,  ii.  p.  170,  and  Berthold's  JEinleit,  p.  859. 
'  Geschichte,  ii.  p.  227. 
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Canaan  (iv.  13) ;  also  the  population  of  Ai  (viii.  25),  with  the 
number  of  the  fighting  men  first  despatched  against  this  city,  and 
of  the  slain  among  theni  (vii.  4,  5),  and  the  strength  of  the  force 
that  lay  in  ambush  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (viii.  12).  He  knows 
the  ancient  Canaanitish  names  of  many  cities,  that  had  become 
obsolete  after  Israel  took  possession  of  tne  land,  as  Baalah  (xv.  9) 
and  Kirjath-baal  (xv.  60),  t.  e.  Kirjath-jearim,  Har-jearim,  t.  e. 
Chesalon  (xv.  10),  Kirjath*arba,  Le.  Hebron  (xiv.  15 ;  xv.  54\ 
Kirjath-seplier  (xv.  16),  and  Kirjath-sannah,  t.  e.  Debir  (xv.  49), 
and  many  more.  He  gives  with  the  greatest  minuteness  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribes,  so  that  with  our  increasing  acquaintance 
in  detail  with  the  soil  of  Palestine  by  means  of  modem  travels, 
we  see  more  and  more  how  correctly  all  the  boundary-lines  are 
laid  down,  not  only  in  all  their  curves  and  turns,  but  also  according 
to  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  ground.^  But  our  author 
manifests  the  greatest  historical  truthfulness  not  merely  in  these 
mere  external  things,  but  also  in  his  conception  of  the  whole 
period ;  in  his  portraiture  of  the  several  prominent  characters,  as 
Joshua,  Caleb,  and  Phinehas ;  in  his  description  of  the  particular 
events  with  their  motives  and  consequences,  and  in  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  his  materials.  In  all  these  things  he  shows 
himself  a  man  of  talent,  who  penetrates  into  the  relations  of 
events,  so  as  not  merely  to  describe  their  outward  progress,  but 
also  to  comprehend  the  higher  idea  manifesting  itself  m  each,^who, 
in  short,  understands  how  to  contemplate  and  exhibit  the  history 
in  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  Yet  this  very  advantage,  which 
the  theocratic  historiography  possesses  over  the  ordinary  way  of 
contemplation,  exhibiting  history  in  accordance  with  particular 
human  systems  and  philosophical  principles,  is  a  ground  of  offence 
to  our  neological  critics,  so  that  they  deny  the  historical  character 
of  our  book,  and  declare  its  contents  to  be  fabulous  and  mythical 
wherever  they  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  daily  occurrences.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  author  *  had  no  historical 
design,  but  wished  merely  to  represent  the  fulfilment  of  the 
ancient  promises  in  the  complete  conquest  of  the  land  by  Joshua, 
and  to  furnish  a  model  of  theocratic  loyalty,  without  at  all  caring 
whether  the  existing  ancient  accounts  agreed  with  his  statement, 
and  whether  this  was  even  consistent  with  itself.'  ^    This  assertion, 

8  In  these  internal  marks  tre  have  a  much  stronger  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
our  book  than  in  the  story  of  Procopius  (  Vandal,  ii.  10)  cited  by  many,  and  last 
by  Scholz  (^EinleiU  i.  p.  694),  about  two  pillars  of  white  stone  found  in  the  city  of 
Tingis  (Tangar)  in  Numidia,  with  the  inscription  in  the  Ph<Bnician  tongue:  •  We 
are  fugitives  before  Joshua,  the  son  of  Naveh,  the  robber/  This  story  can  scarcely  be 
anything  else  than  a  rabbinical  tradition,  which  Procopius  might  have  heard  from 
African  Jews.    Comp.  Ant.  van  Dale,  De  Orig.  et  Prog,  Idohfairio',  p.  749.  &c 

h  De  Wette,  £in/«V.,  pp.  230,  236  j  UaufF,  p,  191.        . 
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in  its  last  part,  has  been  already  disproved  in  §  II.  The  rest  of  it 
is  based  on  the  utterly  perverse  dogmatical  assumptions,  that  the 
account  of  the  labours  of  a  man  of  God  must  be  unhistorical, 
simply  because  the  life  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  forms  a  model 
of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  law  and  of  the  fear  of  God ; 
that  the  narration  of  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  promises  can  lay 
claim  to  no  historical  truth,  simply  because  the  promises  so  ful- 
filled presuppose  real  prophecies,  which  do  not  exist  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  rationalism ;  that,  finally,  every  notice  of  supernatural 
events  is  eo  ipso  fabulous  and  mythological,  because  everything 
comes  to  pass  in  the  world  according  to  imchangeable  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  Almighty  God  must  not  be  allowed  to  stretch  fiul 
his  hand  from  the  clouds  to  meddle  with  men's  affairs.  We  will 
not  stop  to  confute  such  absurdities,  but  simply  touch  on  the 
question,  whether  the  contents  of  our  book  are  at  variance  with 
the  biblical  and  reasonable  ideas  of  God  and  of  his  righteousness  1 
For  one  of  the  champions  among  the  rationalist  critics,  Eichhorn, 
in  his  Einleit.  iii.  p.  403,  exclaims,  ^  how  godless  are  the  contents 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  I  God  is  made  not  only  to  bestow  on  the 
Israelites,  against  all  right,  the  country  which  the  Canaanites  most 
equitably  held  as  the  first  occupiers,  but  also  to  form  a  shocking  plan 
for  its  conquest,  and  to  command  without  reserve  the  most  horrible 
bloodshed  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Canaanites.  Who  can 
reconcile  this  with  even  tolerably  correct  views  of  God  ?'  This 
offence  was  long  ago  taken  at  the  history  of  the  book  by  the 
heathen,  the  Manicheans,  the  English  deists,  and  the  German 
naturalists.^  Eichhorn,*  Herder,^  Paulus,  and  all  the  rationalists 
who  have  attempted  an  explanation,  and  not  despaired,  with 
mythical  scepticism,  of  historically  comprehending  the  book^  Le. 
of  ascertaining  and  determining  its  historical  kernel,  have  sought 
to  set  aside  me  difficulty  by  distinguishing  between  the  history 
proper  and  the  narrator's  exhibition  or  view  of  it  according 
to  his  contracted  religious  ideas  and  the  theocratical  conceits  of 
the  Jews.  But  Havernick"*  has  convincingly  shown  how  little 
this  arbitrary  distinction  can  promote  the  real  understanding  of 
our  book — ^how,  in  fact,  it  involves  inextricable  self-contradictions.. 
The  wonderful  accounte  of  the  book  of  Joshua  do  not  stand  there 
isolated,  but  find  support  in  the  Pentateuch  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  later  historical,  prophetical,  and  poetical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  tlie  other ;  and  they  can  be  properly  compre* 

^»*  ■■■■   ■■■    —   -—-—■■  I  II.  ■■  ■     —        ■         ■     ,        i^.       ■■   _     ■  ■■■■  ^■     -    ■_■—  ■—■■■■  y  — ^»^.»»»^     ^       II         ■  ^^^— ^^— ^w— 1^»  pi^.— — ^^^^^■^■^^^W^^^^^^^^^^g-^ 

^  See  the  examples  in  Lilienthars  Gute  Sache  d.  G&ttl.  Offenbarung,  part  4, 
p.  891,  seq. ;  W.  A.  Bacbienne's  Hist  m.  Geogr.  Beschreibung  von  Palestina,  i.  2, 
p.  194;  aud  Hengstenberg's  Beitrdgey  iii.  p.  471. 

»  Loc,  cit.  k  Geist  der  Heb.  Poesie,  1787,  ii.  p.  187. 

™  £}inleii,  ii.  p.  3  seq. 

VOL.  V. — NO.  IX.  I  hended 
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hended  and  judged  of  only  in  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
whole  revelation  of  the  ancient  covenant 

It  is  quite  correctly  assumed  in  Eichhom*s  objection^  that  the 
Israelites  title  to  the  possession  of  Canaan  rested  not  on  any 
human  claims  and  rights,  but  only  on  the  divine  grant.  This  is 
most  deddedly  and  clearly  declared  throughout  the  book,  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  entire  Old  Testament.  Comp.  Gen. 
xii.  7  ;  xiii.  15  ;  xy.  18  ;  xvii.  8 ;  xxiv.  7 ;  xxvi.  3,  4  ;  xxviii.  4, 
13 ;  xxxY.  12 ;  £xod.  xxiii.  31 ;  Levit.  xx.  24 ;  xxr.  2 ;  Num. 
XY.  2 ;  xxxiii.  53  ;  xxxiv.  2,  seq. ;  Deut.  iii.  18  ;  iY.  1, 21,  40 ;  vii. 
13 ;  viii.  1 ;  xi.  9  ef  scepe  ;  Josh.  i.  2,  3,  6,  11,  15 ;  ii.  9 ;  y.  6 ; 
xYiii.  3 ;  xxi.  43 ;  xxiii.  3-5,  13-16  ;  xxiY.  13 ;  Judg.  ii.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  Yii.  10  ;  1  Kings  Yiii.  34,  40 ;  ix.  7 ;  2  Chron.  yI.  25,  27, 
31 ;  vii.  ^0 ;  Neh.  ix.  8,  15 ;  Jer.  xvu  15  ;  xxx.  3 ;  £zek.  xx. 
15,  28 ;  Ps  IxxYiii.  54 ;  and  many  more  places.  All  attempts  to 
set  aside  this  Yiew  of  the  matter,  and  to  justify  Israel's  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  arbitrarily  suj^osing  they  had  ordinary  human 
claims  to  its  possession,  haYe  been  admirably  exploded  by  Heng- 
stenberg  in  his  article  on  the  claims  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine,'^ 
where  he  has  also  utterly  refuted  all  objections  against  the 
scriptural  Yiew.  But  the  fundamental  error  of  our  opponents 
lies  in  their  equally  unbiblical  and  irrational  ideas  of  God  and 
his  soYernment  of  the  world,  which  lead  them,  a  priori,  to  deny 
to  the  Godhead  any  liYing  influence,  any  spiritueu  working  upon 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  so  that  He  can  do  men  ^  neither 
good  nor  harm'  (Jer.  x.  5).  On  the  contrary,  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Uie  almighty  maker,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  heaYen  and 
earth,  is  'the  liYing  God  and  an  cYerlasting  king'  (Jer.  x.  10), 
who  has  determined  for  the  nations  not  only  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation,  but  also  the  times  before  appointed,  that  they  should 
seek  him,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him  (Deut 
xxxii«  8 ;  Acts  XYii.  26-28)  ;  who,  while  he  has  giYen  to  every 
nation  upon  earth  life  and  being,  property  and  land,  for  a  right 
use  in  promoting  their  own  happmess  by  glorifying  the  diYine 
name,  possesses  also  the  power  and  right  to  take  away  all  that 
they  haYe,  and  to  destroy  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  when 
they  dishonour  and  reproach  God's  name  by  the  constant  abuse  of 
the  blessings  and  gifts  they  receiYe.  This  only  true  God,  who 
gOYcrns  the  earth  in  eternally  unchangeable  wisdom  and  righteous* 
ness,  and  reveals  to  all  the  children  of  men  not  less  his  anger  by 
great  judgments  than  his  grace  by  countless  blessings,  had  pro- 
mised to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham  s  posterity,  so  soon 
as  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites,  its  possessors  at  that  time,  should 

■>  Evang.  Kirchenzeiiwigy  1833,  Nos.  6-11,  and  also  £eitra^,  iii*  p.  471  seq, 

be 
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be  fall,  I.  e.  should  have  reached  its  highest  pitch  (Gen.  xii.  7 ; 
X7.  13-16).  We  must  accordingly  regard  equally  the  expulsion 
of  the  Canaanites  out  of  their  legal  but  abused  and  forfeited  pos* 
session  as  an  act  of  divine  judgment,  and  the  gift  of  the  land  to 
Israel  as  an  act  of  God's  free  favour.  And  there  is  thus  a  perfect 
justification  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  as  a  work  com» 
manded  by  God,  and  of  Israel's  taking  possession  of  their  forfeited 
inheritance  (comp.  Levit.  xviii.  24-28  ;  Deut  xii.  29-31),  provided 
the  Israelites  only  acted  in  the  matter  (as  our  book  testifies)  a» 
instruments  in  the  Lord's  hands.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
not,  however,  by  the  divine  grant  alone  authorized  to  wage  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Canaanites,  even  as  David  did  not 
believe  himself  authorized,  by  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  anointing  given  him  by  Samuel  at  God's  command,  to  kill 
Saul  and  to  snatch  the  promised  kingdom  by  his  own  might, 
although  the  king  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lord ;  they  left 
Egypt  for  Canaan  not  of  their  own  will  and  in  their  own  might, 
but  were  led  by  the  Grod  of  their  fathers  with  a  mighty  arm  out 
of  the  land  of  bondage,  and  through  the  wilderness  into  the  land 
of  promise.  As  Moses  acted  by  God's  immediate  command,  so 
did  Joshua  also ;  and  that  this  command  was  not  grounded  on 
fancy,  but  on  fact,  is  proved  by  the  visible  signs  whereby  God 
owned  the  hosts  of  Israel  as  ministers  of  his  avenging  justice, 
contending  in  his  name  and  authority,  the  miracles  whereby  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  divided  the  waters  of  Jordan  before 
them,  cast  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  filled  tiie  Canaanites  with 
fear  and  dismay,  slew  them  at  Gibeon  with  hailstones,  and  dis*- 
Gomfited  all  their  efforts  to  resist  Israel,  so  that  Joshua  smote  and 
destroyed  great  and  strong  nations,  and  none  could  withstand 
him.  Hence  the  Psalmist  could  say,  *  Thou  didst  drive  out  the 
heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  plantedst  them  (the  Israelites)  ;  thou 
didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them  out.  For  they  got  not  the 
land  in  possession  by  their  own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm 
save  them ;  but  thy  right  hand,  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of 
thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a  fevour  unto  them'  (Ps.  xliv. 
2,  3).  Whilst  Israel  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  executor  of  God's 
judgments,  this  his  calling  is  also  fully  carried  into  practice  through 
his  whole  demeanour  in  accomplishing  the  work  imposed.  The 
nation  willingly  obeyed  all  the  orders  of  Joshua ;  sanctified  them- 
selves by  the  circumcision  and  the  keeping  of  the  Passover  at 
Gilgal ;  renewed  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  on  Ebal  andGerLdm  y 
executed  God's  ban  upon  the  Canaanites ;  punished  the  contempt 
of  this  ban  in  Achan  and  his  house,  in  order  to  put  away  mn  from 
the  midst  of  them ;  vowed  most  solemnly,  after  entering  into  the 
quiet  possession  of  their  promised  inheritance,  to  abstain  from  all 

I  2  idolatry ; 
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idolisitry ;  to  obey  Jehovah  their  God  oidy,  and  to  hearkea  to  his 
▼oice ;  and  did  actually  serve  the  Lord,  so  long  as  Joshna  lived 
and  the  surviving  elders,  who  knew  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
which  he  did  for  Israel. 

Thus  the  entire  contents  of  the  book  find  their  higher  unity  and 
their  tmth  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
mercy,  as  that  idea  manifested  itself  most  illustriously  in  a  great 
fac^  of  the  world's  history.  While  the  righteousness  is  revealed 
against  the  Canaanites  and  the  mercy  towards  the  Israelites,  the 
holiness  of  the  Almighty  God  is  revealed  in  both  cases ;  in  the 
destruction  of  the  criminal  Canaanites,  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
Israelites  to  enjoy  communion  with  the  Lord  by  holiness  of  life  in 
the  fidthfiil  discliarge  of  his  calling ;  in  both  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  glory  of  his  name. 

§  V.  Exegetical  Helps, 

Epiuraem  Syri,  Explanatio  in  lib.  Joswb^  in  1st  vol.  of  his 
Opera  Syriace. 

Theodoreti,  Questiones  in  Josttam,  in  1st  voL  of  his  OperOy 
ed.  Schulze. 

AureL  Augustini,  Questiones  in  lib,  Josucb^  in  voL  iiL  of  his 
OpercL,  Antwerp,  1700.  fol. 

R.  Sal.  Jarchi  (Rashi),  Comment.  Heb.  in  lib.  Joswb^  Jbc,  Lat. 
vers,  a  Jo.  Fr.  Breithaupto,  Goth.,  1714.  4to. 

Jo.  Calvini,  Commentarii  in  lUnros  Mosis  necnon  in  Hi.  Josucb, 
Amstel.,  1667.  foL 

Nic.  Serarius,  Comment,  in  lib.  Jostue  &c.,  vol.  i.,  Mog.,  1609.  fol. 

Andreas  Masius,  Josiub  Imperatoris  historia  iUustratOj  Antwerp, 
1574.  fol.       • 

Dav.  Chytraei,  In  hist.  JosiuBj  SfCy  ExplieoBtitmes  utilissim/OBy 
lips.,  1592.  fol.  (This  gives  a  practical  unfolding  of  the  loci  doc- 
trincB  prcBcipui  in  Hist.  Josiub  observandi.) 

J.  A.  Grander,  Commentarius  in  Josuamj  Tiib.,  1681.  fol. 

J.  Christ  Ising,  Elxerdtatumes  historicce  in  Pent,  et  lib.  Joswb^ 
Sqgiom.,  1683.  4to. 

Seb.  Schmidt,  Annotationes  in  lib.  JosucBy  appended  to-  his  Comir- 
ment.  in  Jesaiam^  ed.  2,  Francf.,  1692.  4to«. 

Critici  Sacriy  containmg  Annotata  in  lib^  JosucBy  by  Seb.  Miin- 
ster,  Fr.  Vatablus,  Isid.  Clarius,  A.  Masius,  Jo.  Dru^us,  and. 
Hugo  Grotius,  vol.  i.,  ed.  2,  Francf.,  1696.  fol. 

Synopsis  Criticorunij  &c,  adorn,  a  Matth.  Polo,  vol.  i  ,  Franc^^ 
1694.  4t». 

Com.  a  Lapide,  Comment,  in  Josuam^  &c.,  Antwerp,  1718.  fol. 

Jo.  Clerici,  Veteris  Test,  libri  hist.,  &c.,  ed.  nova,  Tiib.,  1783.  fol. 

Aug. 
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Aug.  Calmet,  Commentaire  littiral  sur  k  V>  Test,y — JosuSy  les 
Juges^  &C.,  Paris,  1711,  4to. 

J.  Dav*  Midiaelis,  Aramrkunaen  far  Ungehhrte^  zu  s.  deutscher 
Uebersetzung  des  A,  Test,^  Theil.  v.  1,  Gott.,  1774.    4to. 

Ja  Christ.  Frid.  Schulzii,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test,^  vol.  ii,  Norimb^ 
1784.  8vo. 

Exegetisches  Handbuch  des  A.  Testaments^  1  Stiick,  nebst  Nach- 
trdgen  im  3  Stiicke,  Leipzig,  1797.  8vo. 

Thadd.  Ant.  Dereser,  Anmerkungen  zu  der  von  Dom,  r.  Brentano 
und  ihm  /lerausgg.  HeiL  Schrift  des  A,  Test,^  Th.  ii.  Bd.  1.,  Frank., 
1801.  8vo. 

F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Commentar  iiber  das  Buch  Josua^  Stuttg., 
1831.  8vo. 

Em.  Fr.  Car.  Rosenmiilleri,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  P.  xi.,  vol.  i., 
Josaam  continens,  Lips.,  1833.   8vo. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  MONOGRAPH. 
By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander, 

Prtfesisor  of  Theology  in  the  UmvenUy  of  Berlin,  ^c.  ^c.^ 


History  enables  us  to  discover  within  tbe  hidden  laboratories  of 
the  human  soul  the  germs  of  those  spiritual  tendencies  from 
which  have  proceeded  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  accomplished  by 
merely  human  powers.  It  enables  us  to  perceive  now  such 
spiritual  tendencies  gradually  develop  themselves,  in  conflict  with 
opposing  forces,  until  they  have  become  strong  enough  to  van- 
quish the  latter,  and  finally  to  break  through  all  the  barriers 

which 

'  Theobald  Thamer,  der  Reprasentant  und  Vorganger  moderner  Geistesrichtung 
in  dem  Reformationszeitsilter  [Theobald  Thamer,  the  Representative  and  Fore^ 
rniiner  of  Modern  Spiritual  Tendencies  in  the  Period  of  the  Reformation].  Eine 
historische  Monographie  Ton  Dr.  August  Neander.  Berlin :  G.  G.  Liideritz,  1842. 
Pp.  iv,  and  53,  8vo. 

''  The  following  forms  the  preface  which  Dr.  Neander  gives  to  this  remarkable 
monograph : — 

'The  interest  I  take  in  the  genetic  investigation  of  history,  and  in  the  study  of 
individual  peculiarities  which  are  capable  of  being  regarded  as  representative  of 
entire  spiritual  tendencies,  made  me  wish  long  ago  to  undertake  a  more  particular 

inquiry 
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irhich  stand  in  their  way.  Hiis  is  espedally  tme  of  rationalisni 
— ^taking  the  word  in  its  most  general  sense,  in  the  philosophical 
as  well  as  the  theological  agnification — since  the  theological 
rationalism,  which  is  opposed  to  suiu'anataralism,  leads  back  to 
the  philosophical  rationalism,  which  is  to  be  contrasted  with  em- 
pirism,  positivism ;  and  since  the  theological  form  of  rationalisni 
first  finds  its  consistent  deyelc^ment  and  its  completion  in  the 
philosophical,  when  reason  has  succeeded  in  setting  aside  every 
limit  to  pore  thinking,  bringing  everything  into  her  cmcible  and 
sending  it  forth  again  in  a  sublimated  form,  in  every  object  find- 
ing again  merely  herself  and  the  product  of  her  own  activity. 
Inasmuch  as  the  religious  interest  is  more  widely  diffiised  than 
the  philosophical,  it  came  to  pass  that  this  reaction  of  the  reason, 
striving  after  exclu^ve  supremacy  against  the  positive,  made  its 
appearance  at  first  in  a  more  indistinct  and  covert  manner  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  reli^ous  world,  before  it  was  able  to  express 
itself,  with  greater  clearness  and  perfectly  developed  conscious- 
ness, in  the  phenomena  of  philosophy.  Thus,  in  the  history  of 
the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  see  this  reaction  break  forth 
under  the  cover  of  various  forms  of  mystidsm :  and  perhaps  a 
mightier  revolution  might  sooner  have  proceeded  from  this  ten- 
dency in  conflict  with  the  enforced  positivism  of  the  Church,  firom 

inquiry  with  regard  to  T.  Thamer,  to  whose  importance  K.  A.  Menzel  has  also^ 
in  more  recent  times,  directed  attention.  But  1  had  not  access  to  Thamer's  own 
writings,  frdm  which  alone  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  charaeter  and  the  whole 
course  of  its  dcTelopment  is  to  be  derived.  1  had  certainly  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, firom  the  extracts  given  by  Salig,  that  amongst  the  rich  treasures  of  the  dwad 
library  at  Wolfenbiittel  these  singular  mental  productions  were  also  to  be  found ; 
4ind  I  had  received  many  proofe,  such  as  impose  upon  me  the  obligation  of  hearty 
«nd  grateful  acknowledgment,  of  the  obliging  kindness  with  which  the  esteemed 
director  of  the  library,  Dr.  Schonemann,  renders  assistance  to  all  exertions  of  a 
literary  character.  But  the  mistake  of  a  tourist  led  me  to  &e  belief  that  my  sup- 
position was  without  foundation ;  although  1  learned  afterwards  that  I  might  long 
•go  have  had  from  Wolfenbiittel  all  those  works  of  Thames  which  1  have  here 
Hiade  use  of,  except  one.  However,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  speot  some  little 
time  in  the  imperial  city  of  Germany ;  and  the  special  kindness,  often  experienced 
iiy  ne  before,  of  Chevalier  Kopitar,  who  had  established  a  manifold  claim  to  my 
fimtitiide,  having  facilitated  to  me  the  use  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  libraiy 
there,  I  then  made  those  extracts  from  Tbamer's  writings  which  I  haye  since  useo, 
first  for  an  Essay  read  at  a  sitting  of  the  historico-philosophical  class  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  then  for  the  present  work. 

*  Thus  much  concerning  the  origin  of  this  monograph,  which  I  haye  been  able  to 
undertake  only  as  a  secondary  occupation.  May  the  labours  of  Dr.  Forstemann  of 
Halle,  to  whom  the  friends  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  are  already  indebted 
ibt  so  many  important  communications  and  so  much  new  information,  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  to  light  yet  much  more  that  shall  conduce  to  a  more  accurate  and 
lirofomid  perception  of  the  pre-indications  of  modem  ^iritual  tendencies  in  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  thereby  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  present  in  its 
Itenetic  development'!  We  await  with  eagerness  the  new  communications  of  this 
Ikithfvilly  diligent,  unweariedly  inquiring  scholar. 

*  Berlin*  Aug,  9, 1842/  *  A.  N£Ain>E&.' 

which 
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which  the  nations,  striving  b&  tbey  were  after  a  new  development, 
must  have  felt  themselves  continually  more  and  more  alienated, 
had  not  the  Reformation  come  between,  and  hy  the  force  of  a 
positive  religious  interest,  which  moved  the  minds  of  all,  given 
another  turn  to  the  spirits  that  were  sighing  after  liberty.  What 
the  great  Melancfathon,  with  the  profound  insight  of  a  prophet, 
once  sai(l,«  ^Quse  fortasse  longe  graviores  tumultus  aliquando 
exdtatura  fuerunt,  nisi  Lutherus  exortus  esset,  ac  studia  homi- 
num  alio  traxisset,'  is  applicable  in  this  connection  also.  But 
then,  again,  in  the  mid^ft  of  the  great  ferment  which  was  produced 
by  the  Reformation,  we  «ee  this  reaction  newly  emerge,  and  rise 
in  opposition  against  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  itself.  It 
kjn^w  how  to  turn  to  account  tne  characteristies  of  onesidedness 
that  attaiohed  to  this  principle  in  the  form  in  which  it  at  first  ap- 
peared, by  directing  its  attacks  against  them.  Still  its  time,  its 
hoar,  was  not  yet  come ;  it  was  once  more  obliged  to  give  way 
to  a  mightier  spirit.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  appearances 
of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned  is  presented  in  the  case  of  the 
man  whose  course  of  development  and  whose  peculiar  opinions  we 
now  propose  to  take  into  consideration* 

Theobald  Thamer  is  to  be  reckoned  amon^t  the  men  who  have 
passed  away  without  leaving  any  trace  in  their  own  age,  because 
they  were  too  foreign  to  it  to  be  capable  of  influencing  it  to  any 
great  extent,  but  who  are  of  so  much  the  more  consequence  as 
having  pre-indicated  a  development  which  was  yet  to  come.  He 
was  bom  at  Rossheim,  in  Lower  Alsace,  studied  theology  at 
Wittemberg,  and  there  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  After  having,  in  the  year  1539,  obtained  his  Master's 
degree,  he  betook  himself  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he 
m^e  his  &st  attempt  at  teaching  in  public.  The  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  tfje  zealous  promoter  of  all  studies  by  which  the 
interei^  of  the  Evangelical  Church  might  be  served,  had  pre- 
viously contributed  towards  his  support,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  employ  him  in  his  own  service  at  some  later  petiod* 
The  correspondence  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  published  by 
Vogt,  fiumisbes  many  fine  examples  of  the  liberality  with  which 
the  princes  who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  were  accustomed  at  that  time  to  undertake  the  support 
of  such  young  men.  Thamer's  patron  just  mentioned  called  him 
to  Marburg,  in  the  year  1543,  as  Professor  of  Theology  and 
preadier  at  die  diurch  of  St.  Elizabeth  in  that  city. 

In  the  same  year,  perhaps  upon  taking  possession  of  his  ap- 


«  In  a  ktter  to  Camerarios,  a.d.  1629,  Corp.  H^.,  torn,  i.  p-  1083. 
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pointment,  he  published  an  exhortation  to  the  stndy  of  theology.^ 
We  recognize  him  in  this  publication  as  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
herent of  the  Reformation,  the  zealous  disciple  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  He  sought  to  excite  the  young  to  the  study  of 
theology,  by  a  reference  to  the  great  work  which  the  Reformation 
had  accomplished  in  bringing  to  light  again  the  truth  of  God. 
Thus  he  says :  *  What  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  was  covered 
with  thick  darkness,  obscured  by  old  wives'  fables  and  a  multi- 
tude of  lies,  has,  tiirough  the  exertions  of  our  teachers,  become 
so  clear  and  intelligible  that  we  can  almost  grasp  it  with  our 
hands.'  He  also  followed  the  tendency  which  then  prevailed 
amongst  the  Protestants  in  their  unfavourable,  and  in  part  un- 
just, judgment  concerning  the  great  men  of  the  scholastic 
theology.  In  order,  he  says,  to  understand  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Reformation,  we  need  only  to  cast  a  glance  into 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  of  the  same  stamp. 
He  calls  Luther  the  ^princeps  iheologorum  hujus  (Btatis^  and  com- 
mends in  particular  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  Melanchthon  he  designates  '  communis  prceceptor,^  and  his 
celebrated  '  Loci '  are,  in  Tbamer's  estimation,  '  libeUus  aureus ' 
and  *  opus  plane  divinum.^  '  Thou  needst  not  now,'  thus  he  ex- 
presses himself,  '  undertake  any  long  or  dangerous  journey,  nor 
go  on  pilgrimage  to  St  Jago  di  Compostella  or  to  the  Holy 
Land,  nor  risk  thy  life  before  the  fury  of  the  Turks,  nor  part 
irom  wife  and  children ;  that  which  is  needful  for  thee  thou  hast 
at  home,  it  is  before  thy  door,  it  is  offered  to  thee  spontaneously, 
if  thou  wilt  but  have  it.'  He  applies  in  this  connection  the  pas- 
sage, Rom.  X.  6,®  et  seq.  He  censures  the  prevailing  ingratitude 
with  regard  to  so  great  a  blessing  of  God  ;  he  complains,  much 
iu  the  same  way  as  Melanchthon,  that  the  young  neglected 
theology,  occupying  themselves  chiefly  about  pursuits  which 
brought  material  gain,  as  was  seen  from  the  small  number  of 
those  who  then  sought  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  sacred  oflfice, 
whereas  formerly,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  so  many 
jsealous  suitors  for  the  rich  benefices;  '  In  former  times,'  he  says, 
*  when  not  a  theologia  but  a  mateologia  {jxarcuoKoy'tti)  formed  the 
fitaple  of  discourse,  a  doctrine  which  could  not  give  consolation, 
but  which  filled  the  conscience  with  unrest,  what  multitudes  of 
priests  roved  about  through  the  world  I  But  now,  when  God  has 
given  us  again  the  knowledge  of  his  word,  wa  avoid  this  study, 
fio  that  in  the  whole  host  of  students  one  scarcely  sees  one 
amongst   thousands  who  is  willing  to  occupy  himself  witii  this 

^  Theobald!  Thameri  Adbortatio  ad  theologis  studiam  in  academia  Ma'rburgensi. 
1543. 
*  In  the  original,  by  an  evident  mistake,  it  is  Rom.  xvi.  6. — Tr. 
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salutary  study,  unless  they  happen  to  be  such  as  are  induced  to 
it  by  poverty,  or  by  mistrust  of  their  intellectual  endowments.*' 
Such  contempt  of  the  Divine  Word  seems  to  him  to  give  reason 
to  expect  a  heavy  punitive  judgment  at  the  hand  of  God.  He 
then  takes  notice  of  the  objection  that  theology  is  so  obscure  a 
science  :  he  thinks  that  this  is  the  fault  of  those  who  have  called 
it  so,  because  they  had  a  veil  upon  iiieir  hearts  ;  yet,  he  says,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  study  of  theology  gives  a  man  more 
trouble  than  the  arts  of  common  life.  He  goes  on  to  point  out 
what  is  requisite  in  order  to  the  study  of  this  science — the  study 
of  the  Bible,  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
of  German,  in  order  to  be  able  to  preach,  as  all  ought  to  do. 

Even  at  this  period  we  discover  the  germs  of  his  later  tendency, 
when  he  particularly  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance 
with  natural  science,  in  order  that  a  man  may  learn  rightly  to 
understand  and  apply  the  language  of  the  Bible,  where  it  speaks 
of  the  works  of  God  in  nature ;  also  of  a  knowledge  of  ethics,  in 
regard  to  which,  however,  he  shows  himself  still  a  thorough  ad- 
herent of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  justification,  expressing  him- 
self thus  concerning  the  use  of  this  study  :  ^  In  order  to  perceive 
the  nature  of  good,  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  so  that  we  may  learn  to 
understand  the  difierence  between  our  own  righteousness  and  that 
which  avails  before  God,  so  that  we  may  not  wander  from  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  confounding  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  in  whidi  error  our  fathers  lay  deeply  involved.'  He 
reckons  further  among  the  studies  necessary  for  the  theologian, 
eloquence,  dialectics,  and  history.  Yet,  he  says,  no  one  ought  to 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the  difficulties  which  present 
themselves,  but  every  one  should  be  so  much  the  more  stimulated 
by  the  contemplation  of  them.  He  places  in  comparison  the  dif- 
ficulty of  other  studies,  especially  that  of  Aristotle  :  he  had  once 
heard  his  instructor  Melanchthon,  when  expounding  Aristotle's 
Analytics,  declare  publicly  from  the  cathedra,  that  there  was  no 
one  yet  who  fully  understood  this  worL  He  says  of  himself  that 
he  had  spent  two  whole  years  and  more  in  trying  to  understand 
the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  He  then  adds :  *  I  venture  to  assert 
that  the  name  of  this  mortal  was  formerly  used  in  all  the  schools 
— and  is  yet  in  most  of  them — more  frequently  than  the  name  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  were  more  Aristotelians 
than  there  were  of  such  as  named  themselves  after  Christ,  a 
statement  which  it  is  shocking  to  hear  amongst  Christians,  but 
one  which  is  nevertheless  true.'      He  appeals  to  the  fact  that 

'  *  Itaque  nanc  Tulgo  ooeptum  est  dici  de  stapidis  male  sanis  et  bardis,  at  ad 
extremum  omnibus  infeliciter  cadentibus,  eyangelii  doctores  evadere  possint.' 

every  thing 
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everything  good  is  full  of  difficulty  ;  but  the  question,  wherefore 
it  cannot  be  otherwise,  is  one  to  which  all  the  philosophers  put 
together  would  not  be  able  to  render  a  satisfactory  replj^: 
theology  alone  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  is  on  account  or  an 
we  are  obliged  to  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 

Thamer  laboured  in  both  his  offices  with  great  zeal  ;s  he  pos- 
sessed such  gifts  as  are  adapted  to  produce  great  effect  in  a 
season  of  excitement,  at  least  for  a  short  time  :  multitudes  flocked 
to  his  sermons.  But  it  is  likely  that  he  may  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  preachers  who  sacrificed  everything  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  and  delighted  in  paradoxes  and  piquant  turns,  and  of 
whose  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude  Melanchthon  was 
often  obliged  to  complain.  He  seems  from  the  beginning  to 
have  endeavoured  to  show  his  cleverness  in  allegorizing  interpre* 
tations  of  the  Bible:  the  Landgrave,  who  valued  him  highly, 
often  found  fault  with  his  sermons  on  this  account.^  Nor  was  he 
able  to  live  long  in  peace  with  his  colleagues  ;  his  violent,  rest- 
less spirit  soon  urged  him  to  kindle  stri^.  This  happened,  in 
Uie  first  instance,  before  he  had  departed  from  the  (mental  or 
doctrinal)  position  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  composition  of 
his  first  work  already  noticed.  According  to  his  custom,  of  ap- 
prehending with  rugged  one-sidedness  whatever  he  took  up,  be 
came  forward  at  first  in  defence  of  the  letter  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  just  in  that  year 
in  which  tlie  peace  that  had,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  well  disposed, 
been  re-established  in  the  Evangelical  Church  by  the  Concord  of 
Wittemberg,  was  tlireatened  to  be  again  disturbed  by  the  newly 
excited  passion  of  Luther,  whose  temper  was  ruffled  by  sickness 
and  manifold  annoyance — the  year  1544.  This  public  step  of 
Thamer^s  was  exceedingly  imwelcome  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse,  who  had  been  striving  for  many  years  to  do  away  with  the 
diviaon  which  had  been  occasioned  among  the  Protestants  by  the 
difference  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  and  he  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  his  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  it.  But  this  was 
merely  a  transitory  thing,  and  Thamer  must  soon  have  regained 
the  favour  of  the  Landgrave,  for  in  the  year  1546  he  accom- 
panied the  latter  as  military  chaplain  in  the  war  of  Schmalkald. 
vVhile  this  was  proceeding,  in  the  year  1547,  Thamer  published 
a  treatise  on  the  question,  ^  Whether,  and  in  what  cases,  a  Chris- 
tian may  resort  to  flight  ?"    As  a  motto  he  prefixed  the  passages, 

>  See  the  accouDt  of  Thameri  by  John  Lauzen,  a  contemporary,  secretary  to  the 
Chancery  at  Cassel,  published  in  F.  L.  Sehminke's  Monimenta  JBatsiaca^  iy.  461 ; 
and  the  article  *  Thamer/  in  Strieder's  Hessischer  Gdehrtengeschichlt  (History  of 
Learned  Hessians),  b.  xvi. 

^  See  a  later  portion  of  this  uarratiye. 

■  An  et  qnatenns  Christiano  sit  fugiendam,  Tractatos  ii. 

Prov. 
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Pirov.  xxviiL  1,  *  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  ;  but 
the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion ;'  and  Jer.  li.  6^  '  Ilee  out  of  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  delirer  every  man  his  soul.'  The  design 
of  this  treatise  is  to  exhort  to  stedfastness  in  the  confession  and 
defence  of  Protestant  doctrine,  amidst  the  dangers  threatened  by 
the  advance  of  the  imperial  army.  Remarkable  is  the  freedom 
with  whidi  he  assails  the  authority  of  the  ancient  teachers  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  of  Athanasius,  in  a  style  of  language 
which  quite  bears  the  impress  of  the  zealous  Lutheranism  of  that 
period^  He  calls  it  the  delusion  of  the  multitude  to  believe  that 
everything  which  has  been  done  by  holy  men  is  well-pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  must  be  taken  as  furnishing  an  example.*^ 
In  this  work,  too,  he  still  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  Lutheran 
zealots  in  his  hatred  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  calls  the  apostle  of 
Satan." 

He  was  at  that  time  full  of  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  ;  he  believed  himself  to  possess  a  certain  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  assured  the  Landgrave  of  a  victory  over  the  im* 
penal  anny.  Yet  it  was  precisely  die  experience  he  acquired  as 
military  chaplain  which  led  to  the  cooling  of  his  zeal,  and  to  his 
taking,  by  degrees,  an  opposite  turn.  Men  of  Thamer' s  cha« 
racter  will  always  be  found  to  pass  over  easily  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other. 

As  there  were  many  who  had  at  first  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  with  enthusiasm,  but  who,  when  they  found  their 
exaggerated  expectations  not  fulfilled — ^when  a  dark  side  met 
their  view  where  they  had  expected  nothing  but  light — became 
confounded  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  distinguish  the  principle  and  essence  of  the  thing 
from  that  which  was  accidental,  and  disturbed  by  foreign  admix- 
ture, in  connection  with  its  appearance:  so  was  it  also  with 
Thamer.  As  the  melancholy  experience  of  George  Wizel  during 
the  peasants'  war  wrought  powerfully  upon  him,  so  was  Thamer's 
mind  impressed  in  like  manner  by  that  which  he  was  compelled 
to  see  during  the  war  of  Schmalkald.  So  he  himself  at  least  de- 
clared, in  an  account  which  he  gave^  five  years  later,  of  the 

change 

^  He  says  of  Athanasius :  *  Contradicit  enim  sibi  maltoties  in  suis  De  Fuga  com- 
aentariis  et  est  quasi  retiographus,  duxn  carnales  eogitatioues  et  affectus  corruptse 
naturae  consectatar/ 

™  These  are  his  words :  *  Decepit  autem  te  Tana,  nisi  falsus  sim,  opinio  vulgi, 
quod  nugatur,  omDe  quod  fiictum  est  a  Sanctis,  ad  Deo  arridere  et  in  ezempluiii 
trahendum  esse.' 

>  His  words  are :  *  Qua  de  re  oonsule  apostolum  Satanse,  Aristotelem,  aliasque 
ipsius  creaturas.' 

^  See^his  work,  WahrHc^iaer  Bericht  von  den  Injurien  und  LasterungeJi,  welche 
ihmdie  Lutherischen  deshalbfaUch  und  unchristlich  zumessen,  daaa  er  in  den  Giauben 

mil 
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change  that  had  taken  place  in  himself  in  the  mean  time.  Tlie 
conduct  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  fight  for  evangelical  tmtii 
and  freedom,  st-emed  to  him  by  no  means  to  corrcHpond  to  their 
professions.  '  Good  God  I'  he  says,  '  I  saw  that  wluch  made  me 
shudder  at  heart,  and  found  things  very  different  from  what  I 
had  hoped  for ;  ay,  altogether  contraiy  to  the  name  of  the  Gos- 
pel, on  the  defence  of  which  Uiey  pnded  themselves ;  for  they 
allege  the  love  of  God  in  opposition  to  his  word  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  they  profess,  on  accoimt  of  it,  to  be  v^ng  so  dread- 
ful a  war,  to  which,  nevertheless,  the  greater  part  are  in  reality 
Jed  by  nothiog  else  than  self-interest,  vain  glory,  and  fleshly  lust. 
They  feasted  and  caroused,  they  gambled  and  qaarrelled,  they 
blaBpheracd  God  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that  I  believe  the  devil 
ID  hell  could  not  invent  more  shocking  execrations  against  God 
and  his  dear  Son  Christ ;  they  robbed  and  plundered  the  poor 
pet^le,  our  friends  as  well  as  our  foes.'  He  felt  it  his  doty,  as 
he  says,  to  preach  by  way  of  censure  and  admonition,  hut  he 
found  no  hearing.  'ITius  was  he  continually  more  and  more  pre- 
judiced against  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  now  he  be- 
heved  himself  all  at  once  to  have  discovered  the  root  of  all  the 
evil  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  inasmuch  aa  it  led 
men  to  extent  themselves  with  mere  feith,  and  to  regard  good 
works  as  unnecessary.  He  affirms  that  many  whom  he,  as  mili- 
tary chaplain,  had  reproved  on  account  of  their  vicious  course  of 
me,  Had  excused  themselves  in  this  way.  'They  shot  me,'  he 
says,  With  my  own  arrow,  replying,  that  everytbine  depended 
exclusively  upon  faith ;  if  it  iA  B^en  possible  fof  us  to  be 
ngnieous  in  consequence  of  onr  works,  why  then  was  it  necessary 
thatChnst  should  die  for  ua  ?  ' 

and  w^  ^l  '^^^T'*^'  ™  "  8^"°™?  *«nper  of  mind,  to  Marburg, 
StSn.^     ""^"^  ^"  ^"^^  **  everything  he  found  amongst  tiTe 

"ri^  onS'^5"°r' '?  ^^  P^^'^"'"  -l^i^  l-e  bad  once  taken 
^  moJhl^i^':!.  \.^^^-^  doctrine  of  justification.  In 
eonsSd  to^Sf,,S?'">r"'/':^'7*^'-g  ^^  ""^t  with  was 
polemicaltendeSr   i^*  P™^',*"  «o»"e«tion  with  his  new 

Angelica.  Sive?it|Te'^e^'"^^^^  'f/^P''^^  '^X 

agamst  the  Lutheran  doc^iue  of    .^.k.-^^P^^"^    '^^'^^    ^™-) 

«!  uocmue  ot  ii.st.fi cation.     AH  the  nine,  he 

^'  1552.  (Tme  Account  of  the 
™?  and  anchrisli&nly  de«l  ont 
»s  "«  aith  accampanied  by  good 

*»   or  the  press,  it  is  '  the  ten 
intimates, 
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intimates,  had  rendered  faith^  just  as  the  Samaritan  did ;  but 
faith  was  not  enough — ^it  was  necessary  that  works  should  be 
superadded,  as  the  ease  of  the  Samaritan  shows.  In  this  manner 
he  declared  his  sentiments  in  sermons  and  public  disputations. 
These  assaults  of  his  upon  the  main  doctrine  of  the  EvangeUcal 
Church  necessarily  attracted  much  attention,  and  gave  rise  to 
violent  controversies,  in  which  men  of  more  moderate  character 
also  felt  themselves  constrained  to  take  part.  In  the  critical  situ- 
ation of  the  country  during  the  absence  of  the  Landgrave  Philip, 
wha  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  this  dissen- 
sion, which  had  broken  out  in  the  national  university,  must  needs 
*  appear  all  the  more  unfortunate.  The  government  at  Cassel  in- 
terfered in  the  matter.  Thamer  was  twice  summoned  thither,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  peace  by  means  of  an  accord.  In 
the  midst  of  these  negotiations^  before  Easter  of  the  year  1548, 
he  presented  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  important  as  con- 
taining the  first  expression  of  his  altered  convictions.  We  are 
able,  even  here,  to  discover  that  tendency  which  led  him,  through 
the  path  of  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  to 
a  one-sided  magnification  of  the  ethical  element,,  to  the  separatiofi 
pf  it  from  the  dogmatical,  and  so  by  degrees  to  a  rationalistic 
position. 

*  The  true  Son  of  God,'  said  he,  *  the  reflected  brightness  of 
his  glory,  is  virtue;  for  the  wise,  righteous,  kind,  merciful  God 
cannot  produce  anything  else,  from  eternity,  than  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, love — or  be  would  be  no  more  the  righteous,  the  wise, 
the  merciful  —if  he  wrought  anything  else,  either  in  himself  or 
out  of  himself  in  the  creatures.'  Virtue  is  also  styled  the  me- 
diator, through  wh(»n  God  created  all  things  (John  i,).  Thie 
virtue  is  also  called  our  reconciler,  for  no  one  can  be  reconciled 
to  God  except  through  love,  wisdom,  and  the  other  virtues.  It 
is  also  with  propriety  called  the  way  (Ps.  cxix.),  for  by  it  we  come 
to  God*  It  is  called,  finally,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  according  to 
1  Cor.  i.  30,  *  Christ,  who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness.' In  like  manner  he  interprets  the  exhortation  (Rom.  xiu* 
14),  '  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist ;'  that  is,  as  he  makes 
Paul  explain  himself  in  Col.  iii.,  *  Put  on  ... .  compassion,  kind- 
ness,' etc.  Above  all,  it  is  love  which  the  apostle  John  calls  God 
. — *  God  is  love.'  Inasmuch  as  Christ  has  revealed  ta  us  this 
virtue,  and  we  are  to  clothe  ourselves  in  it,  it  is  called  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  and  we  become  thereby  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  a  temple  of  Go:l,  yea,  even  gods  (John  x. 
34,  35).  But  in  order  that  this  virtue  may  be  perfect  in  any 
one,  two  things  are  requisite — knowledge,  and  a  life  according  tcr 
this  knowledge ;  he  who  has  imparted  to  us  both  is  our  l^edeemer 
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damerUum,  upon  which  a  man  may  joyfully  build  ^  it  is  tantamount 
to  ^  doing  God's  will/  just  as  in  Matt.  vii.  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  will  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  house  was  erected. 
In  the  third  place^  he  considers  the  word  iojpBay  (*  freely ')  to  have 
been  misunderstood.  He  explains  it,  after  his  manner,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  use  of  the  ffoods  which  we  have  received  ;  thereby  are 
we  justified.  Fourthly,  where  it  is  said  of  Abraham  that  his  faith 
was  '  counted  to  him  ror  righteousness/  this  is  to  be  understood  as 
follows,  ^  Abraham  comprehended  with  tlie  reason^  that  such  a  life 
takes  place  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  this  serves  him  and  serves  us 
all  for  righteousness ;'  for  who  does  not  comprehend  with  his  rea- 
son that  a  servant  cannot  be  called  righteous  before  his  master  on 
account  of  the  works  which  he  does  for  the  sake  of  his  own  interest 
(such  as  the  works  of  the  law),  but  that  he  who  seeks  to  become 
righteous  must  render  faith,  and  serve  his  master  to  his  master's 
honour,  as  he  has  knowledge  and  ability  ?  Nay,  we  all  understand 
this,  and  cannot  therefore  be  exculpated  if  we  fail  to  serve  God  in 
so  perfect  a  manner.  But  no  one  can  comprehend  how  right- 
eousness can  be  imputed  by  God  to  one  who  is  a  sinner ;  the 
contrary  of  which  we  all  see, — for  example,  a  thief  does  not 
become  godly  even  though  the  righteousness  of  all  the  saints  be 
imputed  to  him :  he  remains  a  thief  afterwards,  just  as  he  was 
before,  unless  he  himself  change  and  becomes  a  godly  man. 

When  he  had  presented  this  document,  the  chancellor  laid  be- 
fore him  a  confession  drawn  up  by  the  other  party,  which  con- 
tained a  full  statement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  oi  justification, 
and  thereupon  requested  him  to  say  what  he  had  to  find  fault 
with  in  it.  Thamer  answered,  'lliey  do  not  yet  understand 
what  Christ  is.'  Upon  which  the  chancellor  replied,  *What 
should  Christ  be  ?  He  is  our  Redeemer,  who  has  made  satisfac- 
tion fw  us  and  suffered  in  our  stead.^  Thus  understood,  Thamer 
would  not  allow  the  validity  of  the  statement ;  he  too  admitted, 
indeed,  a  satisfaction  accomplished  by  Christ  on  behalf  of  the 
human  race ;  but,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  doctrine  of  re- 
demntion  already  explained,  he  understood  the  expression  in  a 
totally  different  sense,  and  connected  it  merely  with  that  which 
Christ  accomplished  by  his  doctrine  and  his  example,  *  He  has 
by  his  humanity  done  enouffh  with  regard  to  doctrine^  for  there  is 
none  so  learned  but  must  nevertheless  become  his  disciple ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  none  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn 
from  his  example  so  much  of  the  Divine  will  as  may  suffice  for 
his  salvation.  For  this  reason  God  will  not  now  send  us  any 
other  Gospel  nor  suffer  Christ  to  die  again.  He  has  died  once, 
and  therewith  he  has  perfectly  executed  his  office  according  to  the 
flesh,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
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fflory,  and  has  also  done  enough  for  us  all,  in  order  to  our  re- 
demption from  ignorance.  But  as  redemption  by  means  of  know- 
ledge is  not  enough  for  the  disciple,  but  there  is  required  also  a 
life  according  to  knowledge  and  the  employment  of  art^  so  also 
the  redemption  which  has  taken  place  tlirough  Christ  is  not 
enough  for  men,  unless  we  henceforth  through  his  other  nature, 
that  IS,  his  divinity  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  serve  the  doctrine  with 
which  we  have  become  acquainted.  Therefore  Christ  himself  has 
8ud,  '*  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing/'  that  is,  in  order  to  perfect 
redemption,  which  takes  place  only  through  the  life  or  spirit^  jdt 
asmucn  as  his  humanity  gives  no  life,  nay,  without  the  divinity  it 
would  itself  be  dead.  And  just  for  this  reason,  that  we  might 
not  rest  our  whole  redemption  upon  his  humanity,  he  has  taken  it 
away  from  us,  and  sent  his  other  nature,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  leads  us  into  all  wisdom,  which  would  be  in  vain  if  Christ's 
obedience  accomplished  in  the  flesh  were  designed  to  be  altogether 
sufficient  to  us  for  righteousness.' 

Although   it  is  evident    enough   from    these  confessions    of 
Thamer's  how  widely  the  tendency  of  his  doctrinal  belief  departed 
from  the  formal  and  material  pnnciple  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
et  an  attempt  was  made  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him. 

e  was  dealt  with  more  kindly  than  he  would  have  been  under 
any  other  government  of  that  period.  We  discover  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  those  which  followed  later,  the  influence  of  the 
jNinciples  of  government  adopted  by  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
who,  It  is  well  known,  distinguished  himself  from  other  Protestant 
princes  by  the  encouragement  of  a  greater  liberty  with  regard  to 
doctrine.  Thamer  was  at  last  induced  to  give  a  pledge  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  propound  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  which  was  also  to  satisfy  his  opponents.  He  was  to  pro- 
fess that  he  would  for  the  future  teacn  and  preach  this  article  in 
the  following  manner — that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  saves  and  justi- 
fies without  the  works  of  the  law ;  that  the  faith  which  is  not 
active  by  love,  and  which  does  not  bring  forth  good  works,  is  a 
dead  faith,  yea,  no  faith  at  all,  but  only  a  semblance  and  name  of 
feith.  All  this  was  to  be  merely  provi^onal  until  the  liberation 
of  the  Landgrave. 

But  after  Thamer  had  returned  to  Marburg  he  began  again  to 
jH*each;  more  violently  than  ever,  against  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  All  the  repeated  attempts  at  a 
settlement  of  diflbrences  were  frustrated  by  his  violent  passion, 
and  it  was  at  last  perceived  that  peace  could  be  again  established 
and  maintained  only  by  removing  him.  In  August  of  the  year 
1549  the  decision  was  communicated  to  him,  that  until  the  return 
of  the  Landgrave  Philip  he  was  to  refrain  from  all  teaching  in 
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he  schools  and  churches  of  the  country  (of  Hesse-Cassel) ;  in  the 
mean  time  he  was  honourably  dismissed  with  a  present  of  fifty 
florins.  He- now  thought  of  proceeding  to  the  Netherlands  to  the 
captive  Landgrave,  and  reporting  the  matter  to  him ;  but  on  the 
road  he  came  into  contact  with  some  distinguished  men  of  the 
Catholic  party,  from  whom,  as  a  Wolent  enemy  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  he  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  They  advised 
him  to  abandon  his  design,  since  he  would  certainly  not  be  able 
to  prevail,  and  to  adopt  another  course  in  preference.  By  their 
advice  he  applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who,  it  is  true, 
received  him  with  good  will  as  an  opponent  of  the  Reformation, 
but  declined  to  mix  himself  up  further  in  the  affiiir.  Through 
the  influence  of  this  prelate  he  received  an  appointment  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1549  as  second  preacher  at  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

Here,  then,  he  made  his  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  this  zea- 
lously Lutheran  city,  as  a  violent  opponent  of  Lutheranism  and 
the  Keformation,  and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  interpret  Catholic  doctrines  and  usages  in  just  such  a  manner 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  his  rationalistic  mode  of 
thinking,  which  became  more  and  more  evident.  In  his  first  ser- 
mon, on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas,  he  introduced,  in  an  expo- 
sitioQ  of  Gal.  iv.,  his  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  law 
to  the  Gospel,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account.  He 
took  occasion  here,  from  the  illustration  which  Paul  has  borrowed 
in  that  chapter  from  certain  legal  relationships,  to  say  :  *  To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure ;  let  us  then  learn  also  from  Paul  how 
we  must  borrow  examples  out  of  every  condition,  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  witli  God's  will.  For  truly  there  is  nothing  out 
of  the  church  that  has  been  created  in  vain;  so  that  therefore 
Paul  preached  God's  word  even  at  idolatrous  altars ;  Christ  em- 
ploys  similitudes  concerning  thieves  and  usurers.  How  much 
more,  then,  is  it  true  that  within  the  Christian  Church  nothing 
has  been  instituted  in  vain  ?  *  And  from  these  ceremonies  also, 
which  had  been  so  long  observed  with  great  devoutness,  one 
might  become  acquainted  with  that  Christ  and  that  Gospel  which 
Paul  had  taught  from  the  cases  of  the  jurists  and  from  idolatrous 
altars,  especially  since  a  preacher  ought  to  be  an  imitator  of 
Christ,  wno  preached  not  merely  with  words  of  Scripture,  but 
also,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  from  the  works  oi  God  and 
of  men,  yea,  who  never  taught  or  ssdd  anything  without  a  parable 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.).  In  accordance  with  this  principle  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  after  his  fashion  the  customs  of  die  Catnolic 
Church,  in  order  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Pro- 
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testants.    Thus,  for  example,  the  priestly  vestment :  this  signifies 
the  pure  doctrine  and  truth  of  God,  with  winch  the  preacher 
ought  to  be  clothed.     *  It  is  assuredljr  true,'  says  he,  *  that  I 
never  put  on  this  garment  without  thinkmg  within  myself,  "  O 
Lord,  give  me  thy  grace  and  thy  Spirit,  that  I  nwr  stand  before 
thy  face  in  the  true  white  garment,  and  may  not  suffer  any  i>assion 
to  slip  into  the  pulpit  along  with  me,  that  I  may  not  soil  this 
dress  r     Let  a  man  learn,  either  from  the  letter  (of  Scnpture)  car 
from  other  things,  how  he  is  to  love  God  and  to  work  righteous- 
ness, and  he  has  learned  rightly.     All  things  are  for  good  to 
those  who  love  God  (Rom.  viii.)  and  are  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Of  the  Btola  he  says  that  it  rimifies  the  mission  (of  the  priest), 
that  no  one  is  to  comfe  of  Inmself,  but  that  every  one  ought  to  be 
sent  by  God  and  his  church.     Here  he  takes  occasion  to  roeak 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation.     *  As,  then,  the  fana- 
tics,' he  says,  *  have  cast  away  the  stola,  which  signifies  the  true 
calling,  it  is  therefore  certain  that  they  are  not  sent  from  God, 
but  run  of  their  own  accord,  as  the  prophet  sajrs,  and  lay  every- 
thing waste  like  unruly  swine.'     Then,  in  a  similar  manner,  he 
defends  the  repetition  of  the  Ave  Maria.    Mary  is,  in  his  view, 
a  symbol  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.     Outwardly,  according 
to  the  letter,  the  expression,  it  may  be,  is  a  salutation  which  re- 
lates merely  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  God ;  but  since  the  whole 
Scripture  is  to  be  understood  spiritually,  and  is  pven  for  our 
sakes,  this  salutation  relates  not  merely  to  Mary,  but  to  us  all,  to 
whom  the  Christian  Church  also  makes  this  prayer  have  reference. 
Praying,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  is  just  nothing  else  than  accom- 
plishing the  will  of  our  Master  in  word  and  deed.     If,  then,  a 
man  prays  in  this  spiritual  sense,  it  follows  necessarily  that  he 
also  submits  himself  to  the  spiritual   Mary,  Le.  the  Christian 
Church,  which  is  signified  by  this  outward  Mary,  and  greets  it  in 
truth,  i.  e.,  is  prepared  to  do  toward  it  all  manner  of  good.     The 
Ave  Mariaj  then,  spiritually  interpreted,  is  to  be  taken  as  refer- 
^ng   to   true   love  towards  all    one's  fellow-Christians.     After 
havipg  thus  interpreted  this  expression  by  introducing  into  it  an 
extraneous  meaning,  he  proceeds  thus :  '  God  knows,  I   cannot 
discover  within  myself  whether  any  man  could  ask  for  himself 
a^nything  higher  or  greater  than  if  he  should  thus  pray  for  bis 
^ighbours,  «  O  fill  these,  I  pray  thee,  with  grace,  and  be  with 
nem. '     Inasmuch,  then,   as  the  Ave  Maria^  according  to   its 
pintual  signification,  is  a  prayer  which  God  spoke  and  instituted 
the^??    ^^  angel  Gabriel,  just  as  truly  as  he  spoke  and  taught 
Lutii  ^^^'^  -^o«^er  through  the  humanity  of  Christ,  it  follows  l£at 
ones  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  petulantlv,  and  to  the  scandal  of  many  weak 
»  cast  out  this  prayer  n*om  the  church  of  God  as  a  piece  of 
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the  greatest  idolatry,  does  wrong,  and  has  grappled  fiercely  and 
mistakenly  with  God  Almighty.' 

He  used,  when  in  the  pulpit,  not  to  read  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels, but  to  recite  it  off  hand.  This  circumstance,  too,  he  inter- 
preted so  as  to  derive  occasion  from  it  for  a  taunt  against  Luther- 
anism,  which  he  accused  of  a  dead  service  of  the  letter.  He  did 
it,  he  said,  because  a  true  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought  not 
merely  to  teach  the  dead  letter,  but  to  fe,  by  his  works,  prayers, 
and  life,  a  Bible.  ^  But  as  they  (the  Lutherans)  have  their 
gospel  only  in  their  books,  written  with  pen  and  ink,  they  teach 
with  words  a  dead  faith,  and  are  in  life  unfruitful  and  corrupt.' 

His  absurd  interpretations,  which  were  intended  to  serve  as  a 
recommendation  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  usages,  could,  how- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  a  zealous  Lutheran  city,  exdte  nothing  but 
derision;  and  he  was,  as  he  tells  us,  interrupted  even  in  the 
church  by  open  laughter,  on  account  of  which  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  address  a  sermon  of  severe  censure  to  those  who  had  so 
conducted  themselves  in  a    sacred   place.      The  circumstance 
increased  his  irritation,  and  he  became  all  the  more  violent  in  his 
controversial  sermons.     He  delivered  a  sermon  against  Luther's 
exposition  of  Gal.  iii.,  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from  the  dis- 
tinction then  made  between  the  righteousness  which  avails  before 
God  and  secular  righteousness,  to  accuse  Luther  of  introducing 
a  total  separation  between  religion  and  morality,  of  placing  all 
religion  in  faith  exclusively,  of  doing  away  with  all  its  relations 
to   the  world  and  worldly  circumstances  —  charges  which  were 
often  uttered  by  such  as  did  not  perceive  that  the  antithesis  be- 
tween justitia  spiritalis  and  civilisj  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Reformers,  has  to  do  not  with  the  matter ^  but  with  the  form 
of  action,  the  disposition  from  which  everything  ought  to  proceed ; 
that  the  department  which  belongs  to  the  justitia  civilis  is  by  no 
means  excluded  from  that  of  the  justitia  spiritalis^  but  must  be 
comprehended  therein,  just  as  also  that  relation  to  God  which 
faith  assumes,  does  not  allow  anything  else  to  stand  upon  a  level 
with  it,  but  claims  to  be  exclusively  the  determining  principle  for 
all  human  action  and  for  all  the  circumstances  of  life.     This  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  the  material  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation explains  how  it  was  possible  for  Thamer  to  accuse  Luther 
of  anathematizing  all  the  goods  which  God  has  granted  to  man 
in  order  to  his  own  glorification.     He  says,  for  instance  ; — *  Inas- 
much as  thou  damnest  these  gifts  or  goods  of  God,  which  are 
granted  to  every  one  for  a  time  in  order  that   he  may  render 
mith  {ihe  fidelity  of  faith)  therein,  thou  preachest  no  gospel,  but 
deniest  that  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  who  became  man  solely 
far  this  purpose,  that  he  might  teach  us  all,  every  one  according 
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to  hifl  underetanding,  how  we  ought  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  use  these  pfts  aright  through  his  divinity  or  the^oly 
Ghost  Thy  doctrine  is  that  no  word  cht  work  belongs  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,  or  gives  him  the  glory,  but  is  merely 
intended  to  be  useful  to  man  here  on  earth,  since  God  is  ho- 
noured by  bare  faith.  He  who  robs  God  of  his  goods  which  he 
has  granted  to  us  for  a  time  for  his  own  glory  and  our  salva- 
tion, and  of  the  fruits  thereof,  is  a  thief;  and  he  who  in  Ij^e 
manner  kills  him  his  virtues,  which  are  his  only  Son  Jesus  Chnst, 
is  a  deicide,  and,  spiritually,  murders  Christ'  ^ 

Thamer  fared  amongst  the  Lutherans  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
just  as  George  Wizel  had  done  at  Eisleben.  He  himself  says, 
that  frequenUy  there  were  not  so  many  as  ten  persons  present  to 
hear  his  sermons :  and  when  he  compared  with  this  the  concourse 
of  hearers  in  whidi  he  had  rejoiced  at  Marburg,  it  made,  as  he 
himself  pves  us  to  understand,  so  much  the  more  painful  an 
impression  upon  him,  and  his  ill-temper  increased  in  proportion. 
The  Lutheran  preachers  heard  of  the  abuse  in  which  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  indulge  in  the  pulpit  against  the  Reformatioii, 
and  controYersial  sermons  preacned  by  him,  and  taken  down  at 
the  time,  were  also  communicated  to  them.  Thus  there  arose  on 
both  sides  violent  disputation,  oral  and  written.  The  preacher 
Hartmann  Bayer,**  especially,  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of 
Thamer,  and  the  latter,  who  was  not  slow  to  reply  to  him,  was 
thereby  led  to  a  further  development  and  defence  of  his  principles 
in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  point  of  view.' 

From  his  own  point  of  view,  which  was  rationalistic,  though 
concealing  itself  in  mystical  forms  of  expression,  he  attacked  the 
formal  and  the  material  principle  of  Protestantism.  He  accused 
the  Lutiierans  of  deifying  the  letter  of  the  Bible — an  accusation 
to  which  it  is  likely  that  they  gave  frequent  occasion  by  not  dis- 
tinguishing properly  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  he  held  up  over  against  the  me  witness  to  which 
they  contmually  and  exclusively  appealed,  the  otiier  two  witnesses, 
which  It  was  necessary  to  have  associated  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 

H^b^gllJe^hlf  S^  ^^}^  Lutheraiw,  a  friend  of  the  well-known 

controverey  began  ^  tT^^^^P*",^'  ^'*  !^*^«"^  the  renewal  of  the  Eucharistic 
« Hartmanbus  fiaier  c^Lin«J"®*^*  letter  to  Calvin  of  the  date  of  March  15,  1558. 
Bretscbneider.  vol  ix  p.  4^4!     '  ^'^        ""^""^  Westphalo/— Melanchth.  epp.  ed. 

Theil  der  ApoT^ g^en^r^^S^^  after  the  one  previously  <ated.  Das  Utzte 
Zeugen,    dem  ^eun^^e^J^^^  von  den  drei 

feststehen  und  wider  alUParf^Hm'i.i  ^   ^^V^   sdhHft,  doss  He  noch 
of  the  Apology  in  reply  to  the  sc^i^fc^t'^^  1552.     (The  last  part 

the  ThreeJVitnesses,  the  CoLSTeO^^«^^^*'^«^n Bayer;  also concenSng 
tbey  atUl  stand  firn.  and  will  enln^'.^.^^K  -^^^^^^  ^ 

tare, 
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ture,  conscience  and  the  creatures  (creation).  *  If  a  man,'  thns 
he  addresses  Luther,  *  If  a  man  asks  of  thee  "  Whence  dost  thou 
prove  that  these  articles  are  the  Gospel?"  thou  hringest  forward  a 
perverted  witness,  namely,  the  writing  and  the  letter,  which  is 
painted  upon  the  paper  with  ink,  which  in  itself  is  as  good  as 
dumb,  and  answereth  thee  in  a  strange  language  which  thou 
understandest  not.  Not  only  dost  thou  rate  this  human,  yea 
Jewish  and  perverted  mind  higher  than  conscience,  which  is  the 
revealed  Godhead  itself,  and  than  all  God's  creatures  or  works, 
but  thou  also  makest  that  (the  Scripture)  to  be  the  queen  of  all 
the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven.'  He  apprehends  the  formal 
principle  of  the  Reformation  with  rugged,  caricature-like  exag- 
geration, in  order  to  combat  it  the  more  easily.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  say,  *  If  thou  rejectest  all  service  of  God  which  takes 
place  voluntarily  on  the  part  of  men,  without  a  scriptural  com- 
mand, thou  rejectest  the  whole  kingdom  of  Christ,  m  which  we 
are  to  do  nothing  by  compulsion  of  Scripture,  but  everything 
according  to  that  which  God  has  given  to  each  of  us.  Show  me 
a  passage  in  which  it  is  prescribed,.  ^^  At  this  time  give  alms  ;  at 
this  time  relieve  the  sick  ;  at  this,  eat  or  drink."  '  He  maintains 
that  ^  a  thing  is  not  true  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ; 
but  it  is  in  the  Bible  because  it  is  in  itself  true.  The  Bible 
cannot  be  in  contradiction  to  the  truth  as  it  reveals  itself  in  con- 
science and  in  the  creatures ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  presupposes 
the  latter.  ^Thou  sayest,'  addressing  his  opponent,  ^that  the 
Scripture  may  be  true  although  it  has  no  testimony  from  con- 
science or  the  creatures.  That  is  quite  impossible.  It  amounts 
properly  to  a  denial,  or  even  an  abolition  of  the  Sacred  Scripture : 
lor  tell  me,  good  friend,  wherefore  is  that  true  which  Moses  writes 
about  the  creation,  and  also  other  histories  ?  Are  these  accounts 
true  because  he  wrote  as  he  did,  or  is  it  the  truth  because  the 
creatures  were  actually  so  created^  and  because  we  can  compre- 
hend with  our  conscience  that  the  event  did  so  take  place  ?  Truly 
thou  must  admit  that  what  Moses  writes,  or  what  the  prophets 
preach,  is  true  not  because  they  have  so  written^  but  because  it  so 
happened.  And  if,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  creatures  or  of 
conscience,  it  had  happened  otherwisey  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  would  be  not  merely  no  witnesses  at  all,,  but  a  lying 
and  false  witness.' 

Thus  the  Sacred  Scripture  passes  with  him  merely  for  a 
witness  of  the  truth  which  reveals  itself  in  the  conscience  and  in 
the  creation  generally ;  in  connection  with  which  view  it  is  of  no 
consequence  from  whom  these  Scriptures  originated.  *  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  how  holy  the  authors  of  these 
writings  may  have  been.  Even  if  Christ  lumself  bad  written  any- 
thing. 
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thing,  aooording  to  the  flesh,  it  would  not  haye  been  at  all  holier 
or  better  than  as  if  any  other  man  had  written  it  Though  Peter 
(Acts  iii.)  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  made  a  lame  man 
whole,  the  latter  did  not,  surely,  thereby  become  holy  dr  righteous 
in  the  siffht  of  God.  It  was  of  no  more  avail  to  him  in  this 
respect,  tEui  as  if  he  had  been  cured  by  any  other  physician.  On 
the  contrary,  in  order  to  become  ri^teous  before  God,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  first  learn  inwardly,  in  his  conscience,^  to 
understand  the  will  of  God,  and  then  live  accordingly.  In  like 
manner  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  not  better 
than  other  writings  merely  because  they  were  written  by  such 
men  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Writing  is  but 
writing,  let  whoever  will  be  the  writer.  The  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  which  was  in  Peter  or  Paul  does  not  make  any  outward 
work  or  writing  holy;  but  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
which  each  obtains  in  his  own  way,  even  through  the  self-same 
Spirit,  this  is  for  us  the  Sacred  Scripture,  if  we  live  accordingly, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  to  God/  He  charges  his  opponents  with 
entertaining  a  crass,  carnal  notion  of  inspiration.  ^They  con- 
ceived of  it  in  no  other  way  than  that  Goa  sat  somewhere  witii  a 
grizzly  beard,  just  as  the  painters  draw  him  on  the  wall,  and 
took  up  with  his  hand  a  word,  i  e,  a  sound,  and  laid  it  on  the 
tongue  of  a  Jeremiah,'  etc. 

I'hamer  declared  cansciente  to  be  the  first  and  most  essential 
of  the  three  witnesses ;  that,  without  which,  all  other  revelation 
and  instruction  could  help  a  man  nothing.  He  applies  this 
notion,  however,  in  a  rather  wavering  manner,  referring  it  some- 
times to  the  moral,  sometimes  to  the  intellectual,  understanding 
by  it  the  reason  generally.  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  the  rationalistic 
element,  which  according  to  its  very  nature  must  strive  in  the 
direction  of  the  pantheistic,  in  which  it  first  finds  its  perfect  logical 
development,  approximates  to  this  even  with  him.  *  Conscience,' 
says  he,  <  which  is  the  Godhead  and  Christ  himself  now  dwelling 
in  our  hearts,  understands  and  judges  what  is  evil  and  what  is 
good,  llie  letter,  which  is  without  us,  cannot  give  testimony 
concerning  the  truth  within  us,  apart  from  the  conscience,  whicn 
fulfils  it  and  makes  it  true.  It  (the  letter)  merely  teaches  in  the 
conffregation,  "Love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the 
souL"  But  that  thou  knowest  what  the  Lord  is,  what  soul,  mind, 
and  strength  are,  as  also  how  much  thou  hast,  and  how  much 
thou  art  bound  to  serve  God,  this  must  every  one's  conscience' 
(which  notion,  therefore,  here  passes  over  into  that  of  the  reason) 
*  testify  and  inwardly  preach  to  him.  Supposing  that  Scripture 
and  the  creatures  existed,  yet,  without  conscience,  we  should  know 
just  as  little  about  the  truth  as  an  irrational  animal^  which  even 

now 
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now  exists  along  with  the  Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  creation,  aye, 
lives  therdn,  and  yet  does  not  possess  the  truth.'  *'  Conscience,' 
he  says,  ^  is  Jesus  Christ  himself,  aud  whoever  rejects  this  is  the 
Antidbrist  that  sets  himself  above  God  and  the  revealed  Godhead.' 
In  the  declaration  of  the  Johannean  Gospel  respecting  Christ — 
that  ^he  knew  what  was  in  man,'  Thamer  finds  a  reference  to. 
the  conscience,  which  he  identifies  with  Christ.  Just  as  he  uni- 
versally manifests  a  dispodtion  to  mingle  and  to  confound  hetero- 
geneous notions,  to  content  himself  with  what  is  half  true  and  to 
apply  it  as  if  it  were  all  the  truth,  so  he  appeals,  in  support  of  his 
ambiguous  doctrine  of  conscience,  to  the  words  of  Christ  (John  ix.), 
that  he  was  ^come  into  the  world  for  judgment,'  in  which, 
certainly,  the  existence  of  a  conscience  in  man  is  presupposed ; 
but  this  is  not  itself  the  subject-matter  of  discourse.  He  makes 
die  passage  refer  to  the  judgment  of  conscience.  This  gives 
testimony  to  every  man,  and  where  any  one  acts  in  (n)position  to 
it,  he  sins  against  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
'  Conscience,'  he  maintains,  ^  is  the  true,  living  throne  of  grace, 
where  we  ask  God  how  and  what  we  shall  do  or  allow,  where  we 
are  also  to  answer  and  to  learn  what  is  yet  concealed.  Out  of 
this  there  is  no  grace,  nor  does  God  preach  to  thee  without  this*; 
which  is  so  true,  that  even  if  a  man  w^e  to  hear  the  outward 
Scripture  read,  or  even  to  hear  Christ  himself  in  the  flesh  preach* 
ing  his  Gospel  with  his  own  mouth  for  a  thousand  years,  and  yet 
had  not  inwardly  the  living  word,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
conscience,  it  would  be  no  word  at  all  to  him.' 

His  opponent,  Hartmann  Bayer,  had  been  scandalized  at 
Hiamer's  calling  the  conscience  *  Deus  revelattu.*  He,  however, 
defends  this  appellation,  saying,  '  That  which  is  not  communicated 
to  us  by  our  parents  in  our  birth,  but  is  every  day  wonderfully 
given  or  infulBed  into  us  both  in  body  and  soul  from  without^ 
without  the  help  of  any  creature,  yea  even  without  our  own 
knowledge,  must  be  somewhere  before  it  is  given  or  infused  into 
us ;  and  it  cannot  be  a  creature.  But  everything  that  has  a  being 
and  yet  is  not  created,  must  be  God ;  since  there  does  not  exist, 
either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  anything  that  lies  in  the  middle 
(between  these  two).  The  understanding  in  the  soul  and  the 
strength  in  the  body  are  not  created  or  bom  in  us,  and  do  not 
arise  in.  us  by  the  ^(ame  kind  of  means,  but  God  gives  or  iniiises 
them  into  us  just  as  he  will.'  .  He  appeals  to  the  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.),  '  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  a  temple  of 
God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelletn  in  you  ?'  '  Of  what  else  is 
this  said,  than  of  the  understanding  and  the  strength  which  have 
in  the  soul  and  the  body  merely  their  lodging-place  ?  (Acts  x vii.) 
*'In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  '     Which 

words 
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words  also  (aooordin^  to  Thamer)  contain  a  formal  reference  to 
these  two  objects,  *  since  we  all  live,  and  likewise  moye,  by  means 
of  understanding  and  strength.  But  as  the  Godhead  is  unchange- 
able, let  it  be  where  it  wul,  so  they  are  always  like  it,  and  are 
the  Godhead.  Therefore  also  understanding  and  strength  are 
absolutely  good,  and  they  abide  in  their  essential  nature,  whether 
we  use  this  divinity  rightly  or  wrongly.  Conscience,  which  is  the 
Godhead  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  no  more  be  defiled  by  abuse 
than  gold,  if  lying  in  the  mud,  will  cease  to  be  gold.  It  still 
continues  to  be  the  Godhead,  so  long  as  it  is  there.'  When  he 
was  met  with  the  objection  that  every  one  appealed  to  conscience 
— ^he  who  hoped  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  his  sins  by  circumcision, 
and  he  who  sought  to  it  by  means  of  his  offerings — he  replied, 
'  May  we  not  say  the  very  same  thing  of  thy  perverted  Scriptures, 
that  there  are  hardly  six  or  seven  in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  who 
expound  them  in  the  same  way  ?  Which  none  will  ever  be  able 
to  say  concerning  conscience,  for  all  consciences  accorded  in  the 
utterance,  ^'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." ' 

As  we  have  before  said,  he  names  as  the. second  witness  the 
creatures  (creation)  in  which  God  reveals  himself.  Scripture 
everywhere  points  to  the  creatures.  *  If  thou  dost  examine  the 
whole  Scripture,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  thou  wilt  find 
nothing  else  than  a  history  of  the  creatures,  which  we  understand 
by  means  of  conscience  or  knowledge,  and  learn  to  regulate  our 
Me  accordingly.'  He  appeals  to  the  parablesy  e.  a.,  that  of  the 
mustard  seed.  <  If  thou  didst  not  «»  this  to  be  so  in  the  crea- 
1^1%  y^^^l^  wouldst  thou  be  persuaded  of  it  in  the  Scrip- 
^Jn  -^^*??gll  Christ  says,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations ''  (the 
Kcl  K^*u  ^'''^  '^  preached  by  all  the  creatures),  he  does  not 
neoDle  n  J  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^  *<>^  understandest,  to  impose  upon 
contrary  te  v^^^^ch  are  not  in  the  conscience,  or  which  are 
vealed  in  V  ®  meam  to  remind  us  of  that  which  is  re- 

manner  acclfpH^'^^*^^®^  ^"'  ^^^'^^  fr^™  ^he  beginning.'  In  1'^ 
^hich,  certainly  °f  ^  ^^  arbitrary  method  of  exposition,  with 
and  everythin/\  ^^}^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  Sacred  Scripture  any 
every  creatui?*J!f  ^^^^^^^  Mark  xvi.  15,  9r«(jf  -ra  xr/crci,  'by 
*  Preach  the  Gost?^*  ^t-*^®  ^*^®^  ^^^  explain  it.  Col.  i.  23, 
tures  that  are  unZ!  l^^^*^  ^»  already  preadied  in  all  the  crea- 
the  Manich^ans,  ^afc?- '  *  I°«^^^<5h  ^  jo^  he  says, '  like 
speakine,  the  word  ^f/^^H^®  ^^""^^  J^^  anathematize,  properly 
revealear  himself  ^  no  ""f  ^3^®'  ^^^  himself,  so  far  as  he  has 
verted  letter.'  jjl  ^  ^»d  substitute  an  idol,  the  dead  and  per- 
rude  view  of  natuij  ^^^^^^^7  ^^^'^^e^  his  opposition  to  that 

~*«  oi  man  s  relation  to  it,  which  represeDts 

it 
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it  as  intended  to  serve  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  sensual 
necessities,  and  man's  dominion  over  it  as  having  relation  merely 
to  his  use  of  them  for  Mt«  purpose.  He  calls  it  ^  a  great  blasphemy 
against  God  to  say  that  the  creatures  were  brought  into  existence 
for  the  sake  of  man's  belly ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  were  they 
created  for  the  glory  of  God,  tibat  through  them  man  might  per-* 
oeive  God  in  his  glory,  and  might  learn  to  glorify  God  in  them. 
There  is  nothing  upon  earth  that  is  not  an  element  and  introduc- 
tion to  true  faith,  or  that  does  not  preach  God's  glory.  The 
creatures  are  presented  to  man  for  a  visible,  just  as  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  for  an  audible  word ;  for  if  the  creatures  taught  us 
nothing  unto  salvation,  but  only  unto  this  life,  as  you  allege,  they 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  also  subject  to  sin,  and  would 
augment  the  kingdom  of  the  devil.' 

In  addition  to  these  two  witnesses,  in  which  every  man  has  in 
himself  what  is  sufficient  for  him,  God,  out  of  his  superabounding 
goodness,  gives  to  the  Jews  a  third,  which  is  the  Scripture  or  the 
law  of  Moses.  This  is  rather  a  memorial  of,  and  index  to,  the 
two  former,  than  itself  a  distinct  witness ;  for  God  in  a  wonderful 
manner  awakens  within  us  the  conscience,  and  then  forms  it  by 
means  of  his  works  and  creatures,  which  he  has  also  marvellously 
created,  and  still  upholds  in  their  proper  condition.  Therefore  also 
are  these  called  the  proper  God-witnesses,  because  they  are  sent 
immediately  from  God ;  for  no  angel  or  devil  can  make  man  a 
conscience  or  an  understanding, — ^but  only  God,  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  But  this  mird  witness.  Scripture,  which  is 
come  to  us  out  of  the  superabundance  of  God's  goodness,  has 
been  [given  by  God  in  a  mediate  way  (by  the  employment  of 
means  through  the  mediation  of  men).  Therefore  is  it  called  the 
law  of  Mosesj  to  mark  this  distinction.  Though  this  also  pro- 
ceeds from  God ;  just  as  arts  and  handicrafts  which  are  exercised 
by  men,  in  like  manner  proceed  from  God  too.  *  For,  indeed,  we 
no  more  have  from  ourselves  the  outward  arts  and  ordinances 
which  serve  for  this  life  than  Moses  had  the  law  from  himself. 
As  the  Jews  had  the  letter  and  ceremonies  along  with  the  two 
former  witnesses,  so  are  art  and  handicraft  given  to  us  heathen 
(Gentiles)  for  a  more  complete  testimony.  And  truly  these  wit- 
nesses, which  we  call  a  work  of  man,  are  just  directed  towards 
the  creatures  or  works  of  God,  even  as  the  Scripture  rests  upon 
the  same ;  for  as  an  art  is  better  and  more  masterly  the  nearer 
it  is  to  nature,  so  also  is  Scripture  more  certain  and  intelligible 
the  more  it  harmonizes  with  creation.'  He  seeks  for  the  revela- 
tion of  God  through  the  conscience  amongst  the  heathen  also ; 
and  now  praises  Aristotle,  whom,  from  his  earlier  point  of  view, 
he  had  so  greatly  depreciated,     ^  I  should  like  to  know  whetlier 
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a  man  might  not  just  as  well  derive  an  argument  from  the  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  other  virtues  which  Aristotle  describes,  and  just 
as  well  take  them  into  his  mind,  as  Paul  the  idolatrous  altar. 
Thinkest  thou  not  that  Aristotle,  in  his  generation,  received  from 
God  his  skill  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  Church,  just  as 
much  as  Paul  and  Peter  did  in  theirs  ?  Must  not  one  have  wood  and 
stone  in  order  to  the  completeness  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  silver, 
gold,  and  jewels  ?  Are  there  not  in  a  great  house,  such  as  God's 
house  is,  manifold  vessels  and  singular  arts,  which  nevertheless 
are  all  of  service  to  their  Lord  ?  Or  thinkest  thou  that  Aristotle 
had  such  wisdom  from  nature,  that  is  from  himself,  without  God  ? 
Surely,  even  Aristotle,  that  learned  man,  \rill  not  have  written  so 
beautiful  a  book  concerning  virtues  and  vices,  without  the  impulse 
and  spirit  of  God.  Laugh  thou  and  deride  me  as  thou  wilt,  I  will 
learn  more  out  of  Aristotle  than  the  whole  world  is  able  to  learn 
out  of  Luther's  perverted  German  Bible.' 

He  distinguishes  a  twofold  stand-point :  the  stand-point  of  the 
law  and  of  nature — ^to  show  love  to  one's  neighbour,  to  do  good, 
for  the  sake  of  an  earthly  object ;  and  the  stand-point  on  which 
this  takes  place  from  love  to  God,  in  order  to  his  glory — the 
spiritual  conscience,  the  Christian  stand-point,  which,  however, 
according  to  his  view,  could  hardly  be  one  that  necessarily  re- 
quired the  intervention  of  the  historical  Christ  for  its  attainment. 
*  Where  a  man,'  he  says,  *  serves  God  and  his  neighbour  as  God 
wills  that  one  should  serve  him,  for  the  sake  of  temporal  honour, 
or  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  has  not  yet  a  perception  of  that  which 
is  everlasting,  he  is,  according  to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  of 
Moses  or  of  nature,  irreprehensible^  and  possesses  the  spiritual 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  a  man  serves  God  and 
his  neighbour  for  the  sake  of  God*s  glory  and  of  eternal  life,  then 
is  this  saying  of  Christ,  ^^  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them,"  for  him  the  New  Testament,  or 
living  word,  which  is  written  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  by  the  Godhead,  in  his  heart,  and  it  will  also  abide 
for  ever.  Even  after  the  judgment  will  this  saying  be  in  us  the 
Holy  Scripture,  whether  we  be  saved  or  condemned.' 

His  opponent,  Bayer,  had  maintained  that  Christ  makes  re- 
ference only  to  the  Sacred  Scripture,  to  that  which  he  had  fore- 
said by  Moses  or  the  prophets.  He,  on  the  contrary,  insists  :  ^  I 
think  it  possible  that  I  will  show  thee,  any  day,  ten  parables  and 
doctrines  which  Christ  employs,  taken  from  the  creatures,  before 
thou  canst  show  me  one  saying  out  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
Still  darest  thou  thus  sell  spectacles  to  simple  people,  and  shame- 
fully deceive  them,  as  if  Christ  commanded  us  to  loc^  only  at  the 
Scripture,  and  t(ft*bade  us  to  contemplate  his  creatures,  which  we 
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cannot  dispense  with  either  spiritally  or  bodily  ?  He  spake  nothing 
without  a  parable,  as  Matthew  testifies.  Does  he  not  refer  thee 
to  the  birds  of  the  heaven  and  the  lilies  in  the  fields,  just  as  truly 
as  to  Moses  or  the  Scripture  ?    *  But  how,'  he  then  goes  on  to  say, 

*  how  if  these  very  prophets  that  testify  of  Christ  should  be  just 
the  virtues  written  in  the  conscience  ?  Verily,  Christ  tells  us  that 
this  understanding  or  this  conscience,  "  As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  the  like  to  them,"  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  for  a  prophet  is  one  who  speaks  things  which  are  to 
come.  Thy  conscience,  or  the  truth  in  thy  conscience,  pro- 
phetizes  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  dost  not  serve  God  thy  Lord 
as  thou  hast  power  or  opportunity,  thou  shalt  be  punished; 
and  again,  that  if  thou  doest  this,  thou  shalt  also  receive  the 
reward.' 

Thamer's  antagonist  appealed  to  the  fact  that  one  does  not,  at 
any  rate,  find  anything  in  the  conscience  about  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Trinity,  Christ's  being  bom  of  the  Virgin,  or  about 
redemption.  He,  however,  seeks,  in  reply,  to  show  that  all  these 
articles  of  faith  are  only  indications  of  certain  undeniable  truths 
of  the  reason.     '  I  ask  thee,  in  the  first  place,'  he  says  to  him, 

*  whether  thou  supposest  that  God  has  a  son  just  in  the  same 
way  that  father  and  mother  produce  a  son ;  or  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  -be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  Christ  him- 
self says  (Matt.  xii.  48)  ;  for  Christ  is  the  righteousness,  wisdom, 
and  every  virtue  of  God.  Now  whoever  does  what  is  right  gives 
birth  to  righteousness,  that  is  Christ,  spiritually.  Since,  then,  the 
just  and  wise  God  always  works  rightly  and  wisely,  he  must  surely 
from  eternity  give  birth  to  this  Son,  that  is,  righteousness  and 
wisdom — a  doctrine  which  is  taught  by  reason  just  as  much  as  it 
is  by  Scripture.  When,  therefore,  God,  the  wise  and  righteous 
one,  reveals  his  wisdom  and  righteousness  in  works,  these  works 
are  with  propriety  called  his  oflspring,  or  his  son.  And  this  in  a 
twofold  manner ;  for  he  who  is  wise  and  righteous  first  gives  birth 
to  wisdom  and  righteousness  in  himself  in  thoughts,  after  which 
virtues,  as  after  a  pattern,  he  then  creates  the  outward  work. 
Reason,  therefore  understands  thus  how  Christ,  that  is  the  eternal 
wisdom  and  righteousness,  is,  and  is,  moreover,  also  truly  man — 
in  whom,  inasmuch  as  he  is  created  after  the  (likeness  of)  the 
eternal  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  all  the  virtues  which  are 
God,  the  entire  ftilness  of  the  Godhead  must  dwell,  which  none 
but  he  can  reveal  in  both  these  natures,  because  thus  the  eternal 
wisdom  and  righteousness  appear  in  these  works.'  In  like  manner 
he  interprets  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  God  and  man  in  one  person,  as  signifying  that  God's  wisdom 
and  righteousness  are  revealed  in  Chnst's  humanity,  that  Christ 
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has  given  the  moet  perfect  example  of  virtae.  He  then  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  as  founded  in  the 
reason  or  the  oonsdence : — '  But  since  one  who  is  wise  creates 
nothing  in  vain,  neither  gives  his  glory  to  another,  it  follows  irre- 
vocably that  God  must  redeem  the  human  race,  which  he  created 
alone  after  his  image,  otherwise  he  would  lose  the  glory  of  his 
wisdom,  as  being  one  who  had  created  not  merely  something^  but 
the  liigheit  creature,  man,  in  vain.  This  redemption  cannot  be 
effected  otherwise  than  through  Christ,  who  is  truly  God  and 
truly  man ;  for  if  Ood  is  to  be  worshipped  in  truth  and  perfectly 
venerated  by  us,  he  must  by  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom  make  us 
competent  thereunto,  and  this  takes  place  by  means  of  that  work 
or  creature  which  is  the  most  perfect — that  is  the  humaidty  of 
Christ,  whereby  the  inward  man  is  redeemed  from  the  darkness  of 
ignorance— and  tlien  the  fower  to  act  according  to  the  will  of 
Uod,  as  known  from  the  example  which  Christ  ^ve,  through  his 
divinity  or  the  Holy  Spirit'  .  The  birth  of  Chnst  by  a  virgin  is 
explained  by  him  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  at  all  of  faith 
in  the  supernatural  fact  is  to  be  found  in  his  interpretation. 
^  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  Ood,  cannot  be  c(m- 
ceived'  otherwise  than  through  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  power  of 
God  ;  for  how  can  God  communicate  wisdom  and  power  in  order 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  fruit  unto  him,  otherwise  than  by 
his  own  power  or  omnipotence  ? — which  is  indeed  his  Spirit  that 
makes  thee  apt  and  spiritually  pregnant  unto  such  service  of  God. 
Further,  inasmuch  as  wisdom  and  righteousness  cannot  dwell 
along  with  folly  and  sin,  it  follows  also  that  such  an  one  must  be 
chaste  and  without  sin.  Now  he  who  is  not  befouled  with  sin  is 
even  as  a  chaste  virgin.  There{(»^,  also,  Christ,  that  is  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  must  be  born  of  a  virgin,  i.  e.  of  such  a  one  as 
sins  not  in  anything ;  otherwise,  if  he  yet  sinned,  he  would  imme- 
diately cease  to  bear  righteousness.'  After  having  thus  inter- 
Ereted  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  mere  symbols  of 
is  ethical  rationalism,  he  might  well  add — '  Let  this  be  briefly 
answered  to  thee ;  I  hope,  too,  that  we  understand  well  how  these 
articles  may  and  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  conscience  of  our 
reason,  supposing  that  we  had  no  Scripture,  even  as  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  before  the  Scripture  (was  given),  saw  and  recognized 
the  day  or  the  light  of  the  Lord,  just  as  truly  as  we  who  have 
the  written  book  of  the  Gospels.' 

Thamer  was  a  most  zealous  opponent  of  [the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  hereditary  depravity,  which  he  calls  a  kind  of  ManichaDism. 

— ---—        ■■■_■  ■-_  -^  ^.       iij.         I 

*  The  German  word  here  employed  is  equivocal,  meaning  both  'conoeived'  in 
the  special  sense,  and  also  *  receiyed '  in  the  general  sense. — ^Tr. 

He 
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He  understands  by  hereditary  depravity  nothing  else  than,  as  he 
expresses  it,  the  darkness  of  a  defective  understanding  and  the 
weakness  of  the  body ;  and  his  notion  of  redemption  also,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  ahready,  must  necessarily  shape  itself 
accordingly. 

He  opposes  with  great  violence  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning Satisfaction,  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification. 
*  How  can  one/  says  he,  in  opposition  to  the  former,  *  conceive  of 
a  more  perverse  doctrine  than  this  is  ?  No  greater  sin  was  ever 
committed  than  the  murder  of  God's  own  Son,  and  thou  wilt  have 
this  greatest  an  imputed  to  thee  for  righteousness  ;  is  not  this  a 
great  piece  of  folly  ?  Christ  did  not  die  in  order  that  either  his 
death  or  his  resurrection  might  be  imputed  to  thee  or  to  me  for 
righteousness,  but  in  order  that  he  might  by  this  sacrament  reveal 
the  greatest  righteousness  and  the  greatest  sin.  By  means  of  this 
sin  the  greatest  sm  is  perceived,  in  order  thatwe  might  henceforth 
avoid  it.  By  means  of  his  resurrection  hath  appeared,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  righteousness,  in  which  we  who  live  after 
his  example,  are  also  risen,  and  are  truly  Christian  people.  The 
flesh  or  the  humanity  of  Christ  serves  only  for  doctrine  and 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God — ^for  prosperity  or  life  it  is  of  no 
use.  But  if  thou,  by  means  of  such  doctrine,  labourest  to  the 
glory  of  God,  th6n  his  (Christ's)  divinity  or  spirit  makes  (thee) 
alive,  when  thou  also  henceforth  yieldest  obedience  to  the 
Father,  or  bearest  thy  cross,  or  performest  tliy  duty,  even  unto 
death,  as  Christ  hath  preceded  thee  and  accomplished  his  duty. 
Thus  art  thou  justified.'  The  historical  Christ,  wno  serves  merely 
for  doctrine  and  for  example,  has  for  him  but  a  limited  signifi- 
cancy.  Everything,  according  to  his  doctrine,  depends  upon  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  which  fits  us  to  act  as  Christ  has  taught  us  by 
word  and  example,  upon  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  us,  the 
spiritual  humanity  of  Christ,  we  being  his  members — the  Christ 
in  us  or  the  spiritual  conscience — which  are  merely  difierent 
expressions  of  the  same  notion ;  and  it  becomes  evident  how  his 
doctrine  tended  to  make  the  historical  Christ  altogether  super- 
fluous by  reason  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  conscience,  and  to 
substitute  in  place  of  him  the  conscience  as  the  proper  redeeming 
principle.  From  this  point  of  view  he  could  say,  *  When  Moses 
(Deut.  xviii.)  promises  a  prophet  to  come,  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood exclusively  of  the  outward  humanity  of  Christ,  which  reveals 
to  us  the  will  of  God,  and  is  of  no  further  use,  and  has  there- 
fore also  been  taken  away  from  us ;  but  it  is  to  be  spiritually 
interpreted  of  ,the  spiritual  humanity  of  Christ,  that  is,  ourselves 
or  our  conscience.'  *  We  can  understand  and  perceive  from  this 
what  is  our  duty  to  God  much  better  than  from  all  the  things  which 
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are  external  to  us,  be  they  what  they  will,  even  Christ^s  own 
words  or  history,  of  which  the  letter  speaks,  which  many  cannot 
understand,  many  cannot  read,  many  can  neither  understand  nor 
read.'  '  Our  humanity  or  conscience  teaches  us  inwardly,  in  the 
heart,  is  moreover  continually  present  with  us,  as  a  faithful  school- 
master. Thus  Moses  teaches  by  the  outward  word  or  figure,  is 
not  always  with  us,  yea,  cannot  lead  us  into  the  promised  land  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  only  true  Joshua  is  our  humanity,  which  is 
Christ.  Whatever  else  has  to  do  with  the  outward  humanity  of 
Christ,  or  even  his  spoken  word,  yea,  even  the  history,  gospel, 
and  miracles  which  he  accomplished  in  the  flesh,  do  not  distinguish 
him  from  Moses.  But  it  is  for  us  a  breath  (a  mere  breath, 
merely  a  word  uttered  forth  into  the  air)  or  letter,  just  as  truly 
as  the  other ;  and  as  Moses's  doctrine  is  dead,  apart  from  the 
understanding  and  conscience — for  he  can  only  give  us  words, 
not  make  us  understand  them — so  also  Christ  teaches  and  sows 
the  seed,  so  far  as  he  is  man.  Therefore  if  we  do  not  advance 
beyond  (an  acquaintance  with)  the  outward  humanity  of  Christ, 
we  are  still  with  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  have  not  yet 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  his  divinity,  which  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  just  as  it  was  necessary  for  Christ,  as  to  his  humanity, 
to  go  away,  since  otherwise  the  .Comforter  would  not  have  come, 
so  also  must  our  understanding  cease  from  th6  outward  Christ, 
and  must  become  acquainted  with  the  inward  Christ,  i.  e.,  that  we 
should  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us.  Whoever 
perfectly  understands  this  in  him  Christ  dwells ;  he  has  also  the 
word  of  God,  or,  as  Christ  calls  it,  the  law  and  the  prophets.* 
*  The  letter,  or  the  humanity  of  Christ,  is  like  a  direction-post, 
which  shows  the  pilgrim  the  way  into  the  dty  to  which  he  wishes 
to  go.  Conscience,  that  is,  the  old  conscience  of  the  pre-Christian 
stand-point,  majr  be  likened  to  that  foot-traveller,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
directed  by  Christ's  humanity  to  the  city  to  which  it  is  to  go ; 
which  city  is  God's  glory  and  Christ's  divinity,  for  thence  we  all 
come  (it  is  out  destiny y  inasmuch  as  we  are  created  for  the  glory 
of  God),  and  thither  must  we  all  again.'  He  means  to  say,  there* 
fore— By  contemplating  the  doctrine  and  the  example  of  Christ 
we  learn  that  it  is  our  destiny  to  live  to  the  glory  of » God,  to  do 
towards  others,  for  God's  sake,  as  we  wish  them  to  do  towards  us, 
to  which  we  are  rendered  competent  by  the  power  of  God  dwelling 
in  us.  By  this  means  the  development  of  the  natural  conscience 
into  the  spiritual  is  effected.  *  The  letter,'  says  he,  *  serves  as  a 
memento  that  we  do  not  from  carelessness  forget  the  way  which 
creation  and  conscience  have  taught  us.  And  as  the  said  foot- 
traveller,  when  he  is  come  into  the  city  which  he  was  at  first 
seeking  with  joy  abides  therein,  and  occupies  himself  in   his 
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caning,  so  when  any  one  lives  henceforth  to  the  glory  of  God,  is 
he  also  in  the  city  whither  he  ought  to  go,  in  the  spiritual  Jeru- 
salem, and  has  peace  and  joy  in  his  heart,  as  one  who  is  in  his 
fatherland,  and  sits,  so  far  as  the  said  knowledge  is  concerned,  with 
Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

How  this  ethical  rationalism  tended  to  evaporate  everything 
historical  in  connection  with  religion,  may  he  perceived  from  these 
remarkable  words  of  Thamer  s :  '  The  spiritual  sense  is,  that  we 
should  no  longer  think  of  the  outward  creation  of  the  earthly 
paradise,  of  the  Noahic  deluge,  etc.,  of  the  outward  prophets,  of 
the  outward  birth,  conduct,  miracles,  suffering,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  dead  to  all 
this,  and  to  contemplate  only  the  new  creation,  the  eternal  para- 
dise, the  spiritual  fall  and  disobedience,  the  true  deluge,  the 
being  baptized  in  Christ  or  dying  to  sin,  the  inward  drcumcision, 
the  law  of  Christ  written  in  our  hearts,  the  spiritual  kingdom,  the 
inward  prophets  or  virtues  which  God  sends  by  means  of  the 
conscience.  As  the  sum  of  all :  by  water  and  spirit  we  are  to  be 
bom  anew,  we  are  ourselves  to  do  good  works,  suffer,  die,  and 
rise  again  from  sins,  ascend  to  heaven  and  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  Christ ;  then  have  we  spiritually  understood  the  Scrip- 
ture.' 

Man,  therefore,  carries  within  himself  the  source  of  all  truth  in 
his  conscience ;  all  instruction  can  serve  Wt  to  excite  that  which 
is  in  him,  so  that  he  may  become  conscious  to  himself  of  the 
truth  that  dwells  in  his  conscience.  To  the  question,  '  But  of 
what  use,  then,  are  Scripture  and  preaching,  if  everything  is  con- 
tained in  the  conscience  already  ? '  Thamer  replies  :  '  The  heart 
of  man  is  like  a  flint,  in  which  the  fire  is  beforehand ;  thou  needest 
not  to  brinff  it  thereto,  nay,  thou  canst  not :  but  thou  strikest  out 
that  which  was  in  it  before.  Thus  also  the  preacher  has  merely 
to  strike  out  the  fire,  the  spirit,  which  is  withm ;  not,  like  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  to  bring  new  fire  into  the  sanctuary — God  does  not 
tolerate  that,' 

It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  appropriate  for  his  rationalistic 
stand-point  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
He  beholds  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  merely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  spirit  divesting  itself  of  the  covering  of  the 
letter, — the  minting  of  tne  reason  or  conscience  (which  according  to 
his  doctrine  is  identical  with  the  Christ  in  us,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit)  in  definite  symbols.  We  have  seen 
abeady  how  he  contrived  to  interpret  the  customs  of  the  Church 
in  accordance  with  his  rationalistic  point  of  view. 

He  reckons  himself  amongst  those  godly  teachers  *  who  rate  the 
Christian  Church,  i.  e.  the  understanding  or  conscience  of  Chris- 
tians. 
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tians,*  higher  than  the  carnal  sense  of  Scapiptore.*  Snce  it  was 
customary  from  the  Catholic  stand-point  to  urge  in  favour  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  Church  by 
which  we  arc  first  directed  to  Christ  and  the  Sacred  Scripture. 
Thamer's  opponent,  Bayer,  had  objected  in  reply  that  he  who 
pves  testimony  does  not  by  any  means  need  to  be  of  higher  rank 
San  the  person  of  whom  he  testifies,  as  may  be  shown  from  the 
relation  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ.    To  this  Thamer  replied  : 

*  O  mighty  argument  1  Is  the  Christian  Church  merely  a  witness 
of  Chrat,  or  is  it  his  spiritual  body,  and  are  we  all  his  members  ? 
Verily,  Paul  testifies  that  it  is  Christ's  body.  If  then  the  Church 
is  the  body  of  CTmst,  it  must  be  himself,  and  whosoever  honours 
or  dishonours  it  has  done  the  same  thing  to  him  also.     So  Acts  x. 

*  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ? '  In  which  case,  surely,  Saul 
could  not  persecute  him  according  to  the  flesh,  because  he  had 
ascended  to  heaven ;  but  only  the  Church,  or  his  spiritual  mem- 
bers. Thou,  too — what  art  thou  else  than  thy  body  and  thy 
members  ?  Verily,  whosoever  woimdeth  thee  in  the  hand,  of  him 
we  say  tliat  he  nas  wounded  Hartmann.  Well,  now,  is  Christ 
Lord  of  the  Scripture  or  not  ?  If  he  is,  then  must  the  Church 
also,  as  his  body,  have  a  supremacy  over  the  Scripture  by  virtue 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  she  is  the  Church,  just  in  so  far  as  she 
has  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  this  latter  is  above  the  Scripture. 
Therefore  it  avails  nothinc  to  cite  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  cannot  be  Lord  over  Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cbris- 
tian  Church  is  a  lady  or  queen  over  the  Scripture,  which  is  given 
only  for  her  sake.  So  that  if  she  had  not  been^  God,  also,  would 
never  have  given  the  Scripture,  neither  would  he  have  sent  Moses 
or  any  outward  prophets.  As,  then,  Christ  says  that  man  is  more 
than  the  Sabbath,  wnich  stands  in  the  Scripture  and  was  instituted 
on  man's  account,  so  also  may  I  conclude  concerning  the  Scripture 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  Church,  because  for  her  sake  it  was  given 
and  is  called  holy.' 

Although  Thamer  thus  played  the  champion  for  the  interest 
of  the  Romish  Church,  interpreted  according  to  his  views,  yet 
he  could  not  find  acceptance  with  the  canons  in  Frankfort  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  They  called  him  a  phantast :  he  lost 
his  appointment  there,  again,  becoming  obnoxious  at  the  same 
time  to  'both  parties.  Meanwhile,  the  liberty  of  Germany  had 
been  gained  in  conflict  by  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Landgrave  Philip,  having  been  delivered  from  his  imprisonment, 
had  also  returned  into  his  territories.    To  him  Thamer  made  appli- 

*  Just  as  in  another  place  he  calls  the  spiritual  conscience,  which  he  opposes  to 
the  conscience  of  the  natural  or  legal  stand-point  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
the  iense  of  the  Chrigtian  Church. 

cation 
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cation  in  a  letter  written  January  27,  1553.  He  complained  of  the 
injustice  which  he  had  experienced  on  botli  sides,  and  offered  to 
defend  himself  before  an.  assembly  of^  learned  men.  He  trans- 
mitted to  the  Landgrave  his  two  works  from  which  we  have  de- 
rived the  previous  summary  of  his  doctrine,  in  order  that  he  might 
understand  from  them  what  his  views  were.** 

The  Landgrave  replied*  to  him  on  the  4th  of  February  in  the 
same  year,  in  a  letter  which  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  great 
gentleness.  In  this  letter  he  gave  him  assurance  of  his  sympathy, 
but  at  the  same  time  testified  to  him,  with  that  independence  of 
judgment  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  twentieth 
year  to  give  account  of  his  religious  conviction,y  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed,  and  with  the  whole  of  his 
previous  conduct.  *  As  for  conscience,'  he  wrote  to  him,  '  it  is 
indeed  true  that  every  man  has  this  judge  inwardly  present  with 
him,  and  that  the  pian  who  has  a  good  conscience  can  serve  God 
joyfully  ;  nevertheless  one  must  not  confound  conscience  witii  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  God  himself,  it  being  rather  a  work  or  working  of 
God  in  man.  As  for  the  creatures,  a  strong  understanding  may, 
likely  enough,  derive  some  great  truths  from  the  contemplation  of 
them ;  but  surely  it  is  for  the  simple  much  easier  and  better  to 
derive  their  instruction  from  the  outward  word,  which  God  has 

¥'ven  for  that  purpose.'  Li  a  postscript  he  pointed  out  to 
hamer's  attention  the  fact  that  the  most  important  articles  of 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  for  example  those 
concerning  the  creation,  and  the  life  everlasting,  could  not  be 
deduced  from  Aristotle,  but  that  the  contrary  of  these  doctrines, 
rather,  was  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  put  too  much  confidence  in  his  own  intellects,  he  reminded 
him  of  two  false  prophecies  of  which  he  had  been  the  author ;  the 
one,  that  which  we  have  mentioned  already,  concerning  the  pros- 

Eerous  issue  of  the  war  of  Schmalkald ;  the  other,  which  Thamer's 
atred  against  the  Reformation  had  dictated  to  him  subsequently, 
that  the  Landgrave  would  not  be  released  from  his  captivity 
until  Lutheranism  should  have  been  wholly  extirpated,  the  con- 
trary of  which  was  now  in  like  manner  plainly  before  his  eyes. 

**  The  oop7  which  Thamer  sent  to  the  Landgrave  is  in  the  library  at  Cassel.  It 
is  bound  in  thin  parchment,  and  on  the  parchment  cover  are  these  words,  in 
Thamer's  handwriting :  *  People  generally  cover  with  velvet  the  books  which  are 
sent  to  princes,  and  bind  ihem  in  the  most  costly  manner ;  which  1  have  omitted  to 
do.  But  still  I  hope  my  little  book  is  clothed  in  truth,  and  most  studiously  bound 
together  with  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  Your  princely  Grace  will 
therefore  have  patience  with  my  poverty.' 

*  See  the  article  *  Thamer'  in  Strieder's  Hessischer  Gehhrtengegchichte,  bd,  xvi. 
s.  145,  u.  d.  f. 

y  See  some  of  the  first  amongst  the  letters  of  the  Landgrave,  published  by  Kommel 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  work. 
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Thamer  then  wrote  to  (he  Landgrave  a  second  letter  in  defence 
of  himself,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  says :  ^  Although 
tlie  creatures  or  animals  cannot  talk  as  we  do,  yet  1  am  sure  that 
your  princely  Grace  oftentimes  understands  the  whining  of  horses 
and  aoes,  which  is  their  languaffe,  better  than  when  anybody 
reads  Hebrew  or  Greek  out  of  the  Scripture/  The  Landgrave 
replied  to  him  in  a  letter  of  March  4,  1553,  in  which  he  defended 
against  him  with  much  warmth  and  great  ability  the  principles 
from  which  the  Reformation  had  proceeded,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  untenableness  of  the  ideas  he  had  put  forth  with  regard 
to  the  creatures,  and  the  foroedness  of  his  expositions  of  the 
Bible.  *We  are  very  far,'  he.  wrote,  'from  rejecting  the  good 
conscience  of  man,  for  we  know  well  what  John  and  Paul  say 
about  it,  and  an  excellent  thing  it  is  when  a  man's  heart  and 
conscience  frees  (acauits),  and  does  not  accuse  him,  as  John  the 
Evangelist  says  in  nis  Epistle  ;  yet  always  (supposing  that  this 
takes  place)  not  according  to  his  own  dreams  and  mncies,  bnt 
according  to  the  contents  of  the  divine  word.  That  conscience, 
which  is  a  creature,  and  is  in  man,  is  the  revealed  Godhead  and 
Christ  himself,  cannot  be  ;  for  conscience  is  our  spirit,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  another  thing,  as  Paul  clearly  teaches  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  whom  we  more  believe 
than  we  do  your  allegory.  In  that  you  write  again  about  the 
creatures,  and  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  learn  as 
much  from  them  as  from  the  written  word  of  God,  we  do  not 
agree  with  you  at  all,  and  the  saying  of  Paul,  Col.  i.,  avails  not 
for  such  a  purpose.  Although  he  says,  "which  is  preached 
among  all  creatures  that  are  under  heaven,"  he  does  not  say  that 
the  creatures  are  to  be  preached,  but  the  Gospel^  which  w  preached 
among  all  creatures  that  are  under  heaven.*' '  And  he  appeals 
to  the  comparison  with  Col.  i.  23.*  '  It  is  true,  as  we  wrote,  that 
the  creatures  do  not  talk,  and  also  that  we  learn  more  from  the 
oral  and  perused  word  than  from  the  creatures.  Though  it  may 
be  true  that  some  men  of  understanding  learn  much  from  the 
creatures  also,  yet,  speaking  generally,  it  will  be  a  rare  thing 
indeed  to  find  a  peasant  who  loc^s  at  cats  and  other  animals  to 
learn  God's  will  from  them  ;  much  less  one  who  can  by  reflection 
derive  from  them  God's  commandments  ;  much  less  still  one  who 
can  derive  from  them  (a  knowledge  of)  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  last  judgment,  the  Trinity,  One  God,  and  the  like,  or 
that  Christ  has  suflered  and  risen  again  for  us.'  '  So  will  you 
never  learn  from  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  that  God  made 


■  This  is  the  very  passage  which  has  just  been  qaoted.    Probably  it  is  a  misprint 
(of  which  the  pamphlet  contains  several  other  examples)  for  Col.  i.  6.— Tr. 

heaven 
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heaven  and  earth  by  his  Word,  nor  that  heaven,  stm,  moon,  stars, 
and  earth  will  be  dissolved  again  ;  for  the  sun  and  moon  rise  and 
set,  by  day  and  night,  one  year  like  another.  Where  is  the  man 
that  will  learn  from  these  things— if  he  has  not  the  oral  and 
written  word — ^that  God  made  them,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
eternally,  or  that  they  will  be  dissolved  again  ?  From  this  per- 
ceive your  error,  and  learn  that  the  creature  is  not  of  equal  rank 
with  the  outwiurd  word,  aa»  regards  the  instruction  of  men  in 
these  things.'  'But  we  are  seized  with  wonder  that  all  sects 
bluster  so  horribly — that  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
outward  word  ;  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  cause  than  that  they 
held  it  beforehand  as  of  small  account,  and  wished  to  invent,  one 
his  dream,  another  a  revelation,  a  third  an  allegory — to  break 
forth  in  a  manner  not  conformable  to  the  Scripture  (which  is 
intended  to  be  the  proper  standard)  and  so  to  mislead  people. 
We  say  verily  these  are  thoughts  which  Satan  inspires,  agamst 
which  we  ought  to  pray  to  God  and  to  take  good  heed  to  our- 
selves.' The  Landgrave,  in  declaring  himself  opposed  to  Thamer's 
forced  interpretations  of  Scripture,  reminded  him  that  he  had 
already,  at  an  earlier  period,  testified  to  him  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  excess  of  allegorizing  which  was  to  be  found  in  his  sermons. 
*•  You  knew  our  mind  a  long  time  ago,  that  nothing  was  so  un- 
pleasant to  us  in  your  sermons  as  your  doing  nothing  but  occupy- 
ing yourself  constantly  with  allegories,  just  as  you  do  here  also. 
We  allow  to  allegories  their  worth  in  some  things,  but  we  shall 
not  accept  them  as  evidence  in  these  great  matters,  where  there 
are  not  clear  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture.'  The  Landgrave 
insisted  upon  it  that  the  will  of  God  must  be  learned  from  the 
Bible  rather  than  from  Aristotle.  When  Thamer  appealed  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  quoted  the  words  of 
Aratus  and  Menander,  he  replies  to  him,  'That  has  a  very 
different  aspect  from  what  it  has  with  you.  Paul  speaks  thus  to 
the  heathen,  who  were  not  yet  Christians,  and  does  so  not  many 
times.  But  you  speak  to  those  who  have  already  heard  of  Christ 
and  been  baptized,  and  yet  seek  to  prove  (your  statements)  bv 
the  help  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  which  you  might  do  mucn 
better  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Nor  will  you  often  find  that 
Paul  sought  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  were 
Christians  by  arguments  drawn  from  philosophy.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  constantly  enforce  your  preaching  with  allegories  and 
creatures  out  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  so  that  the  j^eater 
part  of  your  hearers  are  sick  and  tired  of  it.'  *  And  verily,'  he 
writes  to  him,  '  your  book  contains  a  bold  speech,  in  that  you 
write,  you  would  not  esteem  any  article  of  our  faith  correct  if 
you  could  not  find  it  in  your  conscience  and  reason ;  you  will 

L  2  never 
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never  comprehend  by  the  force  of  your  reason  how  God  oreated 
heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing,  how  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary, 
wherefore  he  is  God  and  yet  hath  so  humbled  himself, — item^ 
how  the  body  of  man,  after  having  been  wasted,  burnt,  separated 
into  many  pieces,  shall  rise  again.  You  will  see  these  articles 
(of  faith)  neither  in  reason,  nor  in  Aristotle,  nor  in  cats  and  dogs, 
nor  in  sun  and  moon,  but  must  learn  them  from  the  Scripture  and 
the  oral  word,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  He 
agreed  with  him  in  this,  that  Luther  had  been  too  violent  as  a 
polemic,  and  had  fallen  into  exaggerations,  just  as  Thamer  him- 
self, however,  had  done  in  his  controversy  with  Hartmann  Bayer. 
^  But  in  so  far  as  he  taught  without  contention,  he  did  indeed 
teach  faith,  love,  hope,  and  good  works  after  a  masterly  and 
Christian  manner.  Do  not  so  altogether  despise  the  good  Luther 
and  his  friends,  for  if  you  had  not  been  at  Wittenberg,  you 
would  not  know,  nor  have  by  inspiration,  the  things  with  which 
you  are  now  acquainted.'* 

But,  greatly  as  the  Landgrave  Philip,  by  reason  of  a  firmly- 
established  conviction  arising  from  personal  investigation  and 
inward  experience,  disapproved  Thamer's  peculiar  sentiments, 
he  nevertheless  behaved  towards  him  with  the  greatest  mildness 
and  forbearance,  because  be  respected  his  otherwise  blameless 
life,  his  scientific  culture,  and  his  sincere  though  misdirected  zeal. 
It  was  his  earnest  wish  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors  by  working 
upon  his  conviction,  and  to  win  him  back  again  for  the  service  of 
the  EvangeHcal  Church.  As  Thamer  had  declared  himself  ready 
to  engage  in  a  disputation  with  theologians  of  other  countries, 
the  Landgrave  was  willing  to  try  whether  their  influence  was 
capable  of  producing  any  change  in  his  views ;  and  he  spared 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  connection  with  this  object.  In 
the  year  1553  he  caused  Thamer  to  travel  to  Jena,  Wittenberg, 
Dresden,  and  Ziirich,  accompanied  by  a  Hessian  ambassador, 
in  order  that  the  most  eminent  theolo^ans  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  might  try  the  effect  of  their 
counsels  upon  him.  He  himself  addressed  letters  to  them,  in 
which  he  most  earnestly  entreated  them  to  give  Thamer  a  fair 
hearing,  and  to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  with  him.  It  was 
labour  in  vain  ;  since,  where  the  disputants  started  from  points  so 
opposite,  neither  a  middle  point  of  agreement  nor  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding could  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  few  polemical 
conversations.  A  man  of  Thamer's  mental  perversity  and  pas- 
sionateness  could  hardly  be  convinced  by  arguments,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  too  widely  separated  from  his  antagonists  by  the  ques- 
tion of  the  first  principles  involved,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 

■  See  Rommel's  Gesch,  Philipps  d,  Grossen,  bd.  iii.  s.  293,  u.  d.  f. 
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be  influenced  by  the  refutation  of  particular  assertions.  He 
stood,  probably,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  entire  theological 
stand-point  of  that  age  than  he  was  himself  aware.  Where  he 
did  not  clearly  understand  himself,  or  did  not  express  himself 
clearly,  this  was  occasioned  by  his  attempting  to  connect  things 
which  were  mutually  incompatible. 

Melanchthon,  otherwise  so  gentle  and  liberal,  who  within  a  cer- 
tain limit  gladly  tolerated  a  difference  of  sentiment  with  regard 
to  religious  matters,  was,  however,  indulgent  least  of  all  towards 
such  a  spiritual  tendency  as  this.  Thamer  appeared  to  him 
under  the  character  of  a  restless  man,  fond  of  controversy  and  of 
paradox,  and  inclined  to  wild  fanaticism.^  Thamer's  manner  of 
proceeding  must  have  been  particularly  offensive  to  his  healthy, 
simple  love  of  truth,  and  his  purity  of  mind :  his  cautious,  scien- 
tific spirit,  his  feober  Christian  spirit,  rose  in  opposition  against  it. 
With  profound  historical  sagacity  he  perceived  what  tremendous, 
destructive  revolutions  must  be  occasioned  by  such  spiritualizing 
tendencies,  if  they  should  ever  be  able  to  prevail.  Although  so 
great  a  friend  to  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  in  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  writers,  and  in  thorough  mastery  of 
the  art  of  exposition  far  superior  to  ITiamer,  he  could  not  ap- 
prove the  manner  in  which  the  latter  expressed  himself  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  Christianity.  Nay,  it 
was  precisely  his  more  profound  knowledge,  as  of  Christianity  and 
the  Bible,  so  also  of  antiquity,  which  prevented  him  from  assent- 
ing to  such  decisions.  He  charges  Thamer  with  confounding  the 
law  and  the  Gospel,  placing  the  law  of  nature  on  an  equality 
with  Christianity,  and  making  out  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
Logos,  nothing  else  than  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  thinks 
that  such  a  tendency  must  introduce  a  Turkish  profanity.*'  He 
says  of  him  that  he  transforms  the  doctrine  of  the  Go^el  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  God  into  heathen  allegories,  just  as  ii  he  had 
to  expoimd  Hesiod.* 

^  Terv^fi^vos  is  the  predicate  which  he  applies  to  him  in  two  epistles  of  the  year 
i  553.  See  Corp.  Beformator,  ed.  Bretschoeider,  t.  Tiii.  pp.  56,  58. — In  a  letter  to 
the  preacher  G.  BacUiolzer,  at  Berlin,  of  the  year  1557  (which  was  first  published 
in  this  collection),  he  says :  '  Semper  fUit  rixosa  et  hallucinatoria  ipsius  natura.' 
T.  ix.  p.  153. — Referring  to  the  Landgrave's  embassase  already  mentioned,  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  Chytrseus  at  Rostock,  April  4,  1553 :  'Missus  est  a  Landgravio  ad 
Sneppium  [in  Jena]  et  ad  me.  Gloriatur,  se  ire  per  Germaniam  triumphantem. 
T.  viii,  p.  67. 

'^  In  the  letter  to  Chytrseus  he  says  of  him :  '  Circumfert  ethnica  deliramenta,  ac 
contendit  divinitatem  in  Christo,  rhv  x6yov,  esse  ipsam  legis  notitiam/ — L.  c.  p.  67. 
— In  a  letter  to  Collin  at  Prague,  first  published  by  Bretschneider ;  *  Abolet  dis- 
crimen  legis  et  evangelii  et  erangelinm  ait  tantnm  esse  y6fiov  <pvcriK6y.  Hsec  est 
vtipaaKtv^  irphs  ^^Xinj^a  rovpKiicfiy* — L.  c.  p.  70. 

**  Thus  he  writes  in  the  year  1555  :  'Evangelii  doctrinam  de  filio  Dei  in  ethnicas. 
allegorias  trandbrmat,  perinde  ac  si  Hesiodum  interpretaretur.*— T.  viii.  p.  551. 

Since 
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Since  these  last  experiments  with  Thamer  also  proved  ineffectual, 
the  Landgrave  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  him.  From  Zu- 
rich Thamer  betook  himself  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where 
he  spent  abov«  a  year.  He  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appomt- 
ment  as  Court  Preacher  to  the  Bishop  of  Minden,  who  was 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Here  he  fell  anew  into  manifold  controver- 
sies with  the  Protestant  theologians.  In  the  year  1557  Acre  was 
circulated  a  cautionary  letter  directed  against  him,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Wittenberg,  and  was  probably  composed  by  Jfle- 
lanchthon."  It  contained  a  collection  of  the  errors  attributed  to 
Thamer,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  certainly  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.  In  conformity  with  the  principles  which  Melanch- 
thon  was  accustomed  to  put  forth  on  other  occasions,  the  autho- 
rities were  admonished  to  check  by  force  the  spread  of  such 
blasphemous  doctrines.  Tlie  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  against 
Servetus  at  Geneva  was  represented  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.'  The  principles  of  the  medieval  ecclesiastical  law, 
which  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  against  which 
Luther's  doctrine  of  faith  had  at  first  risen  in  opposition,  had 
gradually,  sdnce  the  controversies  about  the  Lord  s  Supper  and 
the  peasants'  war,  obtained  the  ascendency  again  even  anaong  the 
Protestants  ;  and  it  required  a  new  reaction  of  the  genuine  Pro- 
testant spirit,  as  it  proceeded  from  Spener,  in  order  at  last  to 
overcome  these  principles  again. 

Thamer,  being  unable  to  find  any  rest  in  his  new  abode,  went 
to  Mavence,  and  there  returned  to  tiie  Catholic  Church.     In  this 

?lace  he  received  a  canonicate.R     He  became  at  last  Professor  or 
^heology  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  and  died  in  the  year  1569. 

«  *  De  Thamero  Tagaute  m  diGecesi  Miiidensi  commonelactio.'    Inserted  in  die 
Corp,  Ref.,  t.  ix.  p.  131. 

'  *  Quod  quidem  gubematores  pios  non  modo  in  popnlo  Jndaico,  sed  aliarum  etiam 
reges  gentium  cognita  Tera  de  Deo  doctriua  legimos  fedsse  sednlo,  nt  adversos  Denin 
contunielias  sanctissimis  edictis  et  gravissimis  pcenis  coercere  studerent.'  Of  the 
execution  of  Servetus,  he  says:  *Pium  et  memorabile  ad  omnem  posteritat 
exemplum.'     At  the  time  when  Thamer  was  making  a  noise  at  Frankfort  on 


isteritatem 
the 


gigantea 
p.  551. 

8  When  the  Jesuit  Nicolas  Serrarius  (De  doctia  Moguntice  hdminibus,  c.  12,  in 
Joannes  rerutn  Moguntiacarufn,  t.  i.  f.  129)  speaks  of  Thamer*s  tnira  ad  fdem  ca- 
tholicam  accessio,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  narrative  what  is  to  be  thought, 
in  general,  of  this  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  of  that  which  is  alleged  to  be 
miraculous  in  connection  witii  it.  The  story  which  is  teld  is  the  following :- 
When  Thanaer  was  accompanying  the  Landgrave  at  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  in 
the  War  of  Schmalkald,  he  found  in  a  shop  a  Augment  of  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  was  being  nsed  as  waste  paper.  In  this  way  he  tnet  with  the 
section  on  Justification ;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  his  conversion.  He 
continued  afterwards  to  read  Catholic  writings,  and  thiis  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  troth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

ON 
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ON   THE   ORIGINAL   LANGUAGE  OF  SAINT 

MATTHEW'S   GOSPEL, 

WITU  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  DR.  DAVIDSON'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Samuel  Prideacx  Treoelles. 

In  the  foIlowiQg  remarks  I  propose  to  consider  what  was  the 
original  language  in  which  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  by  an 
examination  of  ancient  evidence  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances which  relate  to  that  testimony.  As  the  recent  work  of 
Dr.  DainLdson  has  given  a  prominence  to  certain  arguments,  and 
as  counter-statements  have  been  made,  I  believe  a  review  of  the 
whole  question  to  be  desirable. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  direct  evidence  of  ancient 
writers.  Of  these,  the  earliest  relating  to  this  subject  is  Papias, 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia.  The  date  usually  assigned  to 
him  is  about  the  year  11 8,  He  was  himself  a  hearer  of  som^ 
immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord ;  he  knew  John  the  Presbyter 
and  Aristiou,  who  (we  are  informed)  had  been  disciples  of  Clirist 
when  on  earth.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John  during 
his  latter  years,  although  whether  he  had  ever  received  instruc- 
tions from  him  is  uncertain.*  His  information  respecting  books 
of  Scripture  was  derived  from  John  the  Presbyter.  Papias  was 
the  author  of  a  work  intitled  '  Expositions  of  the  Oracles  of  the 
Lord,'  ^  of  which  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
others.  Li  a  passage  given  by  Eusebius  {Hist  Ecc,  iii.  39),  he 
says  (repeating  apparently  the  words  of  John  the  Presbyter), 
^  Matthew  indeed  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  but 
every  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.'* 

Iren^us,  Kshop  of  Lyons,  lived  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  century.  TTie  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown :  his  death 
is  ccHumonly  placed  in  the  year  202.  His  early  years  were  spent 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  instructed  by  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  who  had  been  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John. 

«  I  do  not  eoler  into  the  question  whether  Papias  had  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle 
John  or  not.  irensns  appears  to  hiive  thought  this  was  the  case.  Eusebius  does 
not  ffrwe  &e  contrary :  he  only  shows  that  in  the  passage  which  he  cites,  Papias 
does  not  expressly  assert  it. 

ilB6yaro  ^Kcurros, 

Ireuaeus 
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Ircnsns  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  ori^al  language  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  The  following  is  his  statement  which  has 
been  transmittea  to  us  (like  the  rest  of  his  works  against  heresies) 
in  the  old  Latin  veruon,  and,  in  the  more  important  sentence,  in 
a  citation  of  Eusobius. 

'  For  we  do  not  know  what  has  been  arranged  for  oar  salvation  through 
other  |ier9ons,  than  through  those  through  whoin  the  Gospel  has  reached  us : 
then,  indeed,  they  proclaimed  it ;  but  afterwards,  through  the  wil]  of  God, 
thev  delivered  to  us  in  writing  [or  in  the  Scriptures]  what  was  to  be  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  our  faith.  For  it  is  not  allowable  to  say  that  they  preached  before 
they  bad  a  perfect  knowledge,  as  some  dare  to  say,  boasting  that  they  are  the 
correctors  of  the  Apostles.  For  after  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  and  they 
were  indued  with  the  power  of  Holy  Ghost  coming  on  them  from  on  high, 
they  were  altogether  furnished,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge :  they  went  forth 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  preaching  the  Gospel  of  those  good  things  which 
we  have  from  God,  and  declaring  heavenly  peace  to  men ;  inasmuch  as  they 
all  and  individually  had  the  Gospel  of  God.  Matthew  accordingly,  among  the 
Hebrews,  put  forth  also  a  Scripture  [or  writing]  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own 
dialect.' <* 

This  latter  clause  is  thus  preserved  in  Greek  by  Eusebius 
{Hist  JScc.f  V.  8)  : — o  /xev  S-n  MaTBalot  ev  roTs  *E/3gaiois-  rri  IJ/^ 

The  Apostles  preached  first,  the  Gospels  were  written  after- 
wards :  they  wrote  the  same  things  which  they  had  preached ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  Matthew  acted  amongst  those  of  his  own  nation ; 
when,  after  having  testified  orally,  he  delivered  to  them  the  Gospel 
narrative  in  their  own  tongue. 

Pant-Enus  was  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alex- 
andria, towards  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  We 
learn  from  Eusebius  that  he  went  to  preach  in  the  East  as  far  as 
India. 

'  It  is  said  that  he  showed  such  alacrity,  with  zealous  disposition,  with  regard 
to  the  divine  word,  that  he  became  a  herald  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  that  he  reached  as  &r  as  the  land  of  the  Indians. 
For  there  were  then  still  many  evangelists  of  the  word,  who  were  diligent  to 
exercise  a  divine  zeal,  after  the  apostolic  example,  for  the  increase  and  building 

<*  'Non  enim  per  alios  dispositionem  salatis  nostres  cognovimus,  qoam  per  eos 
per  quos  Evangelium  pervenit  ad  nos :  quod  qnidem  tunc  pneconavenint,  postea 
vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  Scriptaris  nobis  tradidemnt  fondamentum  et  columnam 
fidei  nostrse  futnrum.  Nee  enim  fiis  est  dicere,  quoniam  ante  prsdicavemnt, 
qnam  perfectam  haberentagnitionem ;  sicut  quidam  audent  dicere,  gloriantes^  emen- 
oatores  se  esse  Apostolomm.  Postea  enim  quam  surrexit  Dominus  noster  a  mortnis 
et  indnti  sunt  supenrenientis  Spiritos  Sancti  virtutem  ex  alto,  de  omnibus  adim- 
pleti  sunt,  et  habaerunt  perfectam  agnitionem,  exiemnt  in  fines  terrse,  ea  quse  a  Deo 
nobis  bona  sunt  evangehzantes,  et  ccBlestem  pacem  hominibus  annnntiantes,  qui 
quidem  et  omnes  pariter  et  sin^li  eomm  habentes  Evangelium  Dei.  Ita  Matthnos 
in  Hebrseis  ipsorum  lingu^  scnptnram  edidit  Evaogelii.' — Cont.  ffar.  iii.  1. 

*  Had  the  whole  sentence  of  IrensBus  been  considered  in  its  connection,  no  diffi- 
culty would  have  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  preserved  in  Greek.  The 
ical  before  ypa^p  becomes  plain  enough  as  to  its  force. 

up 
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up  of  the  word  of  God.  Of  whom  Pa&taenus  also  was  one :  and  it  is  said  that 
he  went  to  the  Indians.  The  account  is,  that  he  found  there  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  there  prior  to  his  arrival,  amongst  some  who  had 
received  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Apostles, 
bad  preached ;  and  that  he  had  left  behind  the  Scripture  of  Matthew  in  the 
Hebrew  letters  themselves ;  and  that  it  was  preserved  up  to  the  time  in 
question.' ' 

Jerome  gives  a  similar  accomit  of  Pantsenus ;  he  adds,  how* 

ever,  one  circumstance : — 

'  He  found  that  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  had  preached  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which, 
when  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  brought  with  him  written  in  Hebrew 
letters.'  s 

Eusebius,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  merely  in  this  nar- 
ration transmitting  a  rumour  of  what  Pant«nus  liad  done;  he 
gives  the  account  which  was  received  and  believed  as  true.  About 
tifty-two  years  intervened  between  the  death  of  Pantaenus  and  the 
birth  of  Eusebius,  so  that  the  latter  might  well  receive  the  accounts 
of  what  the  former  had  done  from  competent  witnesses.  And, 
further,  the  school  of  which  Pantaenushad  been  the  head,  con- 
tinued at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  that  there 
was  a  distinct  channel  for  the  transmission  of  true  accounts  re- 
specting him. 

The  testimony  of  Origen,  the  most  learned  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  third  century,  is  thus  ^ven  by  Eusebius : — 

'  As  I  have  learned  by  tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  received  without  question  in  the  Church  of  God  under  heaven  ;  that  the 
£rst  written  was  that  according  to  Matthew,  formerly  a  publican,  but  after- 
wards an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  he  gave  it  forth  to  those  who  had 
believed  from  Judaism,  composed  in  Hebrew  letters.'  ^ 

The 

'  roffa&imv  8'  o^r  tpa(r\v  ainhv  iKBvfundr'p  ZiaSiffti  TrpoOvfjdeof  frepl  rhy  Bttov  \6yov 
iv}i€l\affB<u,  &s  Kot  xiipvKa  rov  Korit  Xpiarhv  tvayyeKlov  rois  in^  ovaroX^f  (Oyecriy  war 
Utix^riyoUi  /A^xpi  koI  rrjs  *ly^&y  (rr€i\dfityoy  y^s»  ^cay  yap  fla4rtr6r(  irXtlovs  tifayye- 
\t(rrai  rod  \6y6u,  ivBeoy  (jfiXoy  a7ro<rro\iKOv  fiifx'tifiaros  cvyua^dptiy  h^  au^^crei  koIX 
ouco^ofi^  rod  Btlov  \6yov  frpo0vfio6fi€yoi.  Sy  cfs  y€y6fi€yos /cal  6  Udyratyos,  Ktd  fls 
*ly9cbs  4\Buy  \4yerau'  HyBa  x6yos  tlpuy  ain-hy  TrpwpBiffap  r^y  airrov  iropoiMriay,  rh 
Korii  MarBcuoy  €vayy4\ioy  iropcC  rtaiy  al>r60i  rhy  Xpiarhy  i7rtyywK6<ny  ots  BapBoXMfxtuoy 
rwy  airo<rr6\wy  tyu  icripi^ai.  a^ois  re  'Efipaiuy  ypdfifJMffi,  riiy  rod  MarBalov  Karar 
A€rif«u  Ypo^K*  ?iy  icol  cri&CtaBai  fls  rhy  UriXo^/ifyoy  xp^^oy. — Hiat,  Ecc,  v.  10. 

IS  *  Reperit  Bartholomseum  de  duodecim  apostolis  adventum  Domini  nostri  Jesa 
Christi  juxta  Matthsi  evangelium  praidicasse,  quod  Hebraicis  Uteris  scriptom 
revertens  Alexandriam  secum  retulit — Script.  Ecc,  36. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  and  stated  as  indubitable  by  others,  that  India 
in  which  Pantsenus  preachcKl  means  Southern  Arabia.  Jerome,  however,  did  not 
so  understand.  He  says — '  Pantgenus,  stoicse  sectee  Philosophus,  ob  prsecipuse  em- 
dicionis  gloriam,  a  Demetrio  Alexandrise  Episcopo,  missus  est  in  Indlam,  nt  Christus 
ctpud  Brachmanas,  et  illius  gentis  philosophos,  prsedicaret.' — Epistola  ad  Magnum, 
I.  Ixx.  Ed.  Vallarsi. 

^  *&s  4y  'trapa$6(r€i  fJuaJBioy  trepX  r&y  rwffJiptay  Evayy€\lcty  h  Ktd  fi6ya  iiyayrlfiprrrd 
iffTiy  iy  rg  ^h  rhy  oOpayhy  iKK\ri€riif  rov  Btov'-  tin  vpwrcv  iJikv  y^pmrrtu  rh  Kori  rhy 

irork 
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The  tradition'  of  which  Origen  or  Eusebius  speaks  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  mere  rague  report ;  7rapo$o(jis  is  tradition  in 
its  proper  sense,  z.  e.,  ^  account  deiivered ;'  this  is  the  account 
which  Origen  had  reoeiyed  as  that  which  Christians  believed  on 
the  subject. 

Origen,  in  another  place,  says  just  the  same  thing  {Comment,  in 
Joan.  iy.  132). 

EusEBius  himself,  in  giving  as  exact  an  account  as  he  could  of 
the  Apostolic  writings,  speaks  thus  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel : — 

'  Matthew  having  'previously  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  was  about 
to  go  also  to  others,  delivered  to  them  the  Gospel  according  to  him  in  their 
paternal  language,  and  filled  up  to  those  from  wnom  he  went  by  his  writing 
tile  want  of  his  own  presence.'  * 

EpiPHANitrs,  who  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  says  : — 

'  This  Matthew  then,  writes  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  preaches, 
and  begins  not  from  the  beginning,  but  he  narrates  the  genealogy  from 
Abraham.'  * 

Had  this,  in  the  fourth  century,  been  a  peculiar  opinion,  Epipha- 
nius  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  in  this  manner. 

Many  other  writers,  in  the  same  century,  speak  to  the  same 
effect,  such  as  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  and  Augustine.  Their  very  names  show  how  generally 
this  was  believea. 

Jerome,  however,  in  the  same  century,  supplies  us  with  further 
information,  and  this  is  all  llie  more  valuable  on  account  of  his 
research  and  learning.     He  says : — 

^  Matthew,  also  called  Levi,  first  a  publican,  afterwards  an  Apostle,  was  the 
first  who  wrote  a  Gospel  in  Judea,  in  the  Hebrew  letters  and  language,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  tne  circumcision  who  had  believed :  it  is  not  known  who 
afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek.  Moreover,  the  Hebrew  itself  is  in  the 
Library  at  Csesarea,  which  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  collected  with  great  care. 
I^  too,  was  permitted  by  the  Nazarcnes  of  Beroea,  a  city  of  Syria,  who  use  ihis 
volume,  to  take  a  copy.'  ™ 


wori  TtK^vifv,  Hffr^poy  8^  ebr^<rro\0i'  *hfim>v  Xptffrov,  Mnr^tuoy,  iKBtdrnxSra  tdrrh  rois 
itarb  *l<ni9mirpL0v  Ttrrt^murt,  ypdftfuurt  *Efipautois  vwreropyfuhov'  K.  t.  \. — Hist.  Ecc, 
'n,  25. 

I  *  Matikuos  fxkif  ^ikp  'wpirtpw  *E0pmioit  Kvp^ast  &s  Ific^Ac  «al  ^^*  krdpovs  i4pai^ 
trwrpi^  yhjArT(f  ypwpf  napalHoifs  rh  hot'  ovrW  tvayythiopt  rh  Ktittoy  rf  airoS  irapovtri^ 
ro^4MV  wff*  &»  Att^AA^to,  iih,  t^j  ypwpns  dtf^irK'ffpov,* — Hist,  Ecc,  iii.  24. 

^  *■  Kal  olroi  fihv  olv  6  MwrBdios  *'Efip0SKOts  ypdfifimari  ypd^ti  rh  tvctyy4Xwv,  Kot 
Kffp&rmt,  Koi  Apx^rat  o6ic  ^  ^X^s,  dwk  Sfir/cirm  fi^  r^  y^y^aXoyUxv  Jhth  roS 
'Afipctifi,'' — ^l^ib.  ii.  I . 

»  Mattheus,  qui  et  Leri,  ex  pttblieano  apostdlms,  primus  in  Judeea  propter  eos, 
^  -eK  cironmoisione  eredideraxrt,  eTangeKum  Christi  Hebraiois  literis  yerbisque 
composuit,  qaod  quis  postea  in  Grsenm  traastnlerit,  ncm  satis  certnm  est.  Porro 
ipsum  Hebraicum  habetur  usque  hodie  in  Csesariensi  bibliotheefi,  qnam  Pamphilus 
Martyr  studiosissime  eonfecit.  Mihi  quoque  It  Nazarenis  qui  in  Beroea,  urbe 
l^ri«e/hoc  volumine  nimtur,  deioribendi  fiMnHas  iVat.'— Z3le  Viris  IUus»  c.  iii. 

In 
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In  other  places  Jerome  repeatedly  mentions  the  Hebrew  original 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  By  Hebrew,  and  similar  terms,  the 
language  is  of  com^e  intended  which  the  Jews  used  in  our  Lord's 
days ;  an  Aramaean  dialect,  which  some  might  call  Chaldee  or 
Syriac. 

The  document  which  Jerome  procured  at  Beroea,  he  had  trans- 
lated before  he  wrote  his  book  De  Viris  Ulustribus ;  for  he  says 
ill  the  second  chapter  (the  one  before  that  from  which  the  above 
citation  is  taken)  :■ — 

'  The  Goepel  also,  which  is  called  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  which 
was  lately  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin  by  me,  which  also  Origcn  often 
uses.'  *>  . 

He  mentions  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  in  other 
places,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  identified  it  fally  with 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  at  Caesarea,  and  with  what  he  bad  procured 
at  BeroBa.     Thus — 

*  In  this  Gospel  which  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  use,  which  wc  lately  trans- 
lated from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  which  is  called  by  most  the  authentic 
Matthew.' P 

'  In  the  Grospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  written,  indeed,  in 
^e  Chaldee  and  Syrian  language,  but  in  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Nazarenes 
read  to  this  day,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Apostles,  or,  as  meat  consider, 
according  to  Matthew,  which  is  also  in  the  library  at  Caesarea.'  ^^ 

In  one  of  the  passages  given  above,  it  is  said  by  Jerome  that 
Origen  often  used  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  we  find 
two  citations  from  it  in  his  extant  writings. 

The  witnesses  which  have  been  brought  forward  state  that  St. 
Matthew  did  write  in  Hebrew,  and  for  Jews  in  Judea,  prior  to  his 
leaving  that  country  to  preach  elsewhere :  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  extant,  and  was  seen  by 
Fantaenus.  Jerome  adds  that  it  was  still  existing  in  his  day  at 
Caesarea,  and  that  it  was  substantially  identical  with  the  Gospel 
used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites. 

^  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  entire  freedom  from  all  ambiguity  which  there 
is  m  Jerome's  statement  as  to  the  translation  of  this  document  In  chap.  ii.  he  savS 
that  he  himself  translated  the  Nazarene  gospel  into  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  chap.  iiL 
he  says  that  it  was  unknown  who  had  translated  St.  Matthew's  gospel  into  Greek, 
t.  e.  who  had  made  the  translation  which  Christians  had  used  for  centuries.  It  will 
be  seen  below  why  I  direct  attention  to  so  simple  a  point. 

°  *  IBvangelium  quoque,  quod  appellatur  secundum  Hebrseos,  et  a  me  nnper  in 
Grsecum  Latinnmque  sermonem  translatum  est,  quo  et  Origenes  seepe  utitur.' 

V  *  In  eTangelio  quo  utnntur  Nazareni  et  Ebionitse,  quod  nuper  in  Grsecum  de 
Hebrseo  sermone  transtulimus,et  quodyocatur  a  plerisque  Matthsi  anthenticum.' — 
Comment.  Matt,  xii.  13. 

<i  *  In  evangelio  juxta  Hebrseos  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroqne  sermone,  sed 
Hebraicis  litteris  scriptuni  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Nazareni,  secundum  apos- 
tolos,  sive,  ut  plerique  autumant  juxta  Matthseum,  quod  et  in  Ca'saricnsi  bibliothecft/ 
&c. — Cont,  Pelag,  iii.  I. 

Epiphanius 
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Epiphanius  has  been  already  adduced  as  a  witness  to  the 
opinion  of  the  fourth  century  on  the  Hebrew  original  of  St. 
Matthew.  He,  too,  identifies  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
with  that  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew-     He  says : — 

•  They  [the  Nazarenes]  have  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  very  full  in 
Hebrew ;  for,  amongst  tnem,  this  Gospel  is  undoubtedly  still  preserved,  as  it 
was  originally  written,  in  Hebrew  letters.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  taken  away  the  genealogies  from  Abraham  to  Christ.'' 

(Which  the  Ebionites  had  done.)  He  speaks  of  the  name  *  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews '  as  that  which  the  Ebionites  gave  to 
the  Hebrew  copy  of  St.  Matthew  : — 

*  And  they  also  receive  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  for  they  also  .  .  . 
use  only  this.  They  call  it  accordina  to  the  Hebrews^  as  may  be  truly  said, 
because  Matthew  alone,  in  the  New  1  estament,  made  the  publication  and  pro- 
clamation of  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew  letters.'* 

By  comparing  Epiphanius  with  Jerome,  we  discover  that  the 
difierent  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  varied  in 
several  respects ;  so  that  although  both  these  writers  identified 
this  book  with  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  they  considered  it 
to  be  altered,  and  apparently  interpolated.  Indeed  the  citations 
from  it,  as  given  by  Jerome  and  others  (which  Dr.  Davidson  has 
presented  in  a  collected  form),  difier  greatly  from  anything  which 
we  find  in  our  canonical  Matthew.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
citations  having  this  character :  there  was  no  motive  to  quote  from 
this  document  anything  that  was  commonly  read  in  St.  Matthew ; 
the  mere  fact  of  a  reference  being  made  to  it  shows  that  something 
peculiar  was  observed.* 

It  is  clear  from  the  citations  made  by  Origen,  that  this  Hebrew 
Gospel  was  considerably  interpolated  a  century  and  a  half  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jerome.  It  must  also  have  received  inter- 
polations as  early  as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
once  cites  it.  The  additions  seem  to  have  been  just  the  same  in 
kind  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  Codex  Bezas,  and  they  could  be 
hardly  greater  in  degree  than  what  we  find  in  that  MS.  in  the  Acts 


r  •'Exov<ri  5i  rh  Kark  MarBouoy  €hayy eXtov  fcKnipiffrafrov  *EfipaX(rrl.  Tap*  ovroTs  ykp 
trcuf>ws  rovTO,  KoBits  i^  dp^s  iypdpr\  'EfipcuxoTs  ypdfifjuuriy,  tri  <rt&(erai.  ovk  oJBa  5^, 
cl  icol  ras  y€yea\oylas  rks  drrh  *A$pakfi  &xpi  Xpiarov  rrtpielKoy. — Has.  xxix.  §  9. 

"  Kcd  hfxovrai  fJthv  koI  awrol  rhKark  MarOcuoy  evayy 4\iov,  roin^  yh.p  koUL  avrol  .  .  . 
Xpooyrcu  fioy^*  KctKovai  8^  airh  kot^  *Efipaiovs,  &s  c^rjOri  4<rrty  elirely  Sri  MarBatos 
lUyos  'Efipautrrl  Koi  'EBpcuKois  ypdfi/xcuriy  iy  rp  Kcuyp  ^laHitc^  ivoffiaaro  rify  rod  €vay 
y€\iov  fK$e(riy  re  Kcd  icfipvy/xa. — Hcbs,  xxx.  }  3. 

'  In  Martianay's  edition  of  the  old  Latin  yersion  of  St.  Matthew  TParis,  1695),  he 
gives  the  yarioiis  readings  of  a  Latin  Codex  Sangermanensis.  In  Matt.  iii.»  this 
MS.  reads  '  Et  cum  baptizeretur  Jesus  lumen  magnum  fulgebat  de  aqua ;  ita  ut 
timerent  omnes  qui  congregati  erant/  This  looks  like  an  addition  of  the  Nazarene 
document ;  it  may  haye  sprung  from  Jerome's  (now  lost)  translation  of  it. 

of 
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of  the  Apostles."  Had  it  not  differed  considerably  from  the 
canonical  Matthew,  Jerome  could  have  had  no  motive  for  trans- 
lating it.  Perhaps  he  only  translated  those  passages  which  con- 
tained additions  or  variations.  And  yet  he  unhesitatingly  identified 
it  with  St.  Matthew's  Gospel !  This  shows  how  manifest  it  must 
have  been  that  it  was  originally  the  same ;  just  as  the  Book  of 
Acts  in  the  Codex  Bezae  might  be  identified  with  the  book  written 
by  St.  Luke ;  and  yet  who  would  be  surprised  if  one  spoke  hesi- 
tatingly about  this  copy  of  the  Book  of  Acts  being  authentic  ? 
And  is  not  this  just  the  manner  in  which  Jerome  expresses  himself 
at  different  times?  The  less  decided  expressions,  *  commonly 
called,'  *  commonly  considered,'  exactly  appear  to  suit  the  case.* 

Thus,  then,  we  have  ancient  testimony  that  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  was  still  used  in  the  fourth  century,  but  with 
various  interpolations,  by  the  bodies  of  Jewish  Christians ;  and 
that  this  interpolated  Matthew  was  the  book  called  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  a  book  which  had  been  known  to  He^ 
gesippus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  and  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  Eusebius. 

The  question  whether  St.  Matthew  actually  wrote  in  Hebrew 
might  be  considered,  irrespective  of  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Naza- 
renes  ;  but  as  Jerome  identifies  that  Hebrew  document  with  the 
original  of  St  Matthew,  it  is  needful  thus  to  mention  what  we 
know  respecting  it. 

If,  then,  we  abide  by  ancient  testimony,  we  find  that  St.  Mat- 
thew wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  that  we  know  not  who  made  the  Greek 
translation  which  we  possess.  The  ancients  who  state  these 
things  were  themselves  accustomed  to  Greek,  and  they  could 
have  no  motive,  such  as  prepossession,  to  lead  them  to  assert  that 
St.  Matthew  wrote  in  another  tongue.  If  they  had  consulted  the 
honour  of  their  own  language  instead  of  truths  they  would  not 
have  stated  the  Hebrew  original.  In  this  conclusion  Christians 
acquiesced  for  ages:  they  used  with  all  confidence  the  Greek 
copy  which  the  early  Christians  had  transmitted  to  them :  they 
used  it  (as  they,  too,  had  done)  as  authoritative  Scripture,  and 
they  knew  of  no  dangerous  consequence  which  could  result  from 
their  freely  owning  that  they  held  it  to  be  a  translation  of  what 
the  Apostle  had  written.  There  is  no  evidence  of  aucient  wit- 
nesses that  the  Apostle,  wrote  in  any  other  language  than  that 

°  And  yet  the  document  itself  might  possess  great  yalue ;  just  as  the  readings  of 
the  Codex  Bezs  have  great  weight  in  spite  of  its  interpolations. 

"*■  Marcion's  Evangelinm  was  certainly  an  altered  copy  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel; 
this  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  spurious  work  if  the  alterations  were  specially  consi- 
dered, or  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke  if  the  basis  were  specially  regarded.  The  Naza- 
rene  document  might  be  mentioned  just  in  the  same  way.  Jerome,  however,  never 
calls  it  sporioos. 

Aramsoan 
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AranMMUi  dialect  which  the  Jews  then  spoke^  and  which  was  com- 
monly then  called  Hebrew,  though  differing  from  the  ancient 
language  of  that  name. 

I  think  that  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  onus  probandi  rests  on  those 
who  hold  that  St  Matthew  wrote  in  some  other  language  than 
Hebrew :  the  maintainers  of  this  ancient  opinion  may  well  ask 
why  they  should  be  called  on  to  renounce  it  r  What  evidence  is 
there  for  an  original  in  another  language  ?  And  if  St.  Matthew 
did  not  write  in  Hebrew,  what  claim  has  any  one  other  language 
more  than  another  to  he  considered  the  original  f 

But  it  is  €userted  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Greek:  this 
assertion  is  believed  by  many ;  and  I  have  now  to  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  the  opinion  is  considered  to  be  true. 

To  maintain  the  Greek  original  there  ought  to  be, — Ist,  a 
refutation  of  the  evidence  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew : 
2nd,  at  least  equal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Greek  ;  and,  3rd, 
a  proof  that  such  evidence  b  equally  congruent  with  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  lines  of  (supposed)  demonstration  taken  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Greek  original,  are  commonly  these : — Ist.  They  seek  to 
show  that  the  Greek  Gospel  which  we  possess  is  not  a  translation : 
2nd.  They  endeavour  to  weaken  or  nullify  the  evidence  of  the 
ancients  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew.  3rd.  They  maintain  that  the 
Greek  original  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
dealings  of  God,  and  thus  they  endeavour  to  give  a  dogmatic 
sanction  to  their  opinion. 

The  Greek  original  has,  on  these  grounds,  obtained  the  support 
of  many  respectable  names,  and  has  been  defended  by  not  a  few 
critics.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  no  older  than  three  centuries 
and  a  half;  it  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  kind  of  feeling  that 
our  Greek  Gospel  is  not  like  a  translation  ;  this  feeling  was  after- 
wards strengthened  by  dogmatic  considerations  in  connection  with 
the  perfectness  of  Scripture ;  and  then  the  direct  evidence  to  the 
contrary  was  but  little  regarded. 

Later  critics,  such  as  Hug  and  Moses  Stuart,  who  have  held 
this  opinion,  have  sought  to  weaken  or  invalidate  the  ancient 
testimony.  This,  then,  demands  the  first  consideration,  for  who 
can  concede  that  opinions  are  to  be  set  above  attested  facts  f 

The  evidence  of  Papias  is  treated  as  though  it  had  but  little 
weight,  because  of  what  Eusebius  says  of  the  smallness  of  his  un- 
derstanding. And  yet  Eusebius  considered  him  to  be  a  com- 
petent witness,  for  he  uses  his  testimony  with  appiobation.^     A 

witness 

'  I  do  not  stay  to  discuss  the  objections  which  some  have  raised  agaizist  under- 
standiDg  the  \iyiaf  which  Papias  says  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  9^ 

meaning 
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witness  may  have  but  little  mental  power,  and  yet  be  very  com- 
petent to  state  feicts.  This  was  the  case  with  John  Strype^  the 
author  of  Memorials  of  Cranmer^  &c.  &c.  One  ground  on  which 
the  understanding  of  Papias  has  been  assidled,  has  been  his  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium :  but  if  this  be  a  ground  for 
treating  his  testimony  as  unworthy  of  credence^  what  shall  we  say 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  many  others  in 
ancient  times,  and  also  not  a  few  in  the  present  day  ?  ^  A  question' 
(says  Principal  Campbell)  ^  on  which  if  Papias  erred,  he  erred 
along' with  many  not  deficient  in  understanding.'  Indeed  there 
are  man v  who  would  rather  regard  Eusebius  to  have  been  in  error 
in  denymg  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  our  Lord,  than  Papias  in 
asserting  it,  even  though  they  may  object  to  the  «ar^A/y  description 
of  the  sentiments  of  Papias  as  given  by  Eusebius." 

After  the  opponents  of  the  Hebrew  original  have  thus  attempted 
to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Papias,  they  endeavour  to  merge  all 
the  other  evidence  into  his.  None  has  attempted  this  with  more 
plausibility  than  Hug>  He  tries  to  show  uiat  Irenseus  simply 
learned  this  from  Papias,  Origen  from  Irenseus,  and  so  on.  But 
specific  proof  that  this  was  the  case  is  not  presented ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  it  be.  But  is  it  not  too  much  to  assume  that  Irenaeus  and 
others  only  copied  from  Papias  ;  then  to  assume  that  Papias  was 
of  too  weak  an  intellect  to  be  received  as  a  witness ;  and  then  to 
deduce  from  this  twofold  assumption  that  what  has  been  stated 
as  a  fact  was  not  so  ?  But  these  two  assumptions  involve  a  third, 
that  all  the  early  Christians  were  led,  on  the  authority  of  Papias, 
to  believe  that  the  Greek  Gospel,  which  they  possessed,  was  only 
a  translation ;  that  no  one  had  a  word  to  say  in  opposition  to  this 

meaning  the  canonical  Grospel.  AU  the  ancients  understood  Papias  as  I  do.  If 
the  'Oracles'  indicate  some  other  work,  then  it  would  follow  that  there  onoe 
existed  a  divine  hook  by  Matthew  of  which  there  is  no  trace  save  in  the  passage  of 
Papias. 

Nor  do  I  discuss  whether  the  statement  is  that  of  Papias  himself,  or  whether  (as 
in  what  precedes)  he  repeats  the  words  of  John  the  Presbyter :  this  latter  view 
carries  the  testimony  far  higher ;  I  believe  it  to  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  insist  on  it; 
for  if  the  words  be  Uicse  of  rapias  himself  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  question. 

*  It  has  been  thought  that  Eusebius  speaks  in  different  places  in  a  different 
manner  with  regard  to  Papias.  In  one  passage  (iii.  S6)  there  occur  the  words — 
dH^p  rh.  irctrra  tri  fidKurra  XoytArceros  ica2  r^s  ypa^s  «i9^/m»i',  *  a  man  yery  eloquent 
in  every  respect,  and  versed  in  the  scripture/  Valesins  argues  with  some  force, 
that,  as  these  words  are  not  found. in  some  MSS.,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  wanting 
in  the  translation  of  Ruffinus,  they  must  be  spurious,  it  is  useless,  however,  to  say 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  what  Eusebius  elsewhere  says ;  for  a  man  may  be 
well  acquainted  with  scripture,  and  be  extremely  eloquent,  whose  understaoding  is 
extremely  weak.    How  many  proofs  do  we  see  of  this  1 

*  The  manner  in  which  this  learned  man  treats  the  question  is  such  that  I  do  not 
wonder  that  he  has  led  many  with  him  in  it.  For  good  remarks  on  his  train  of 
argument,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Davidson's  yoiume.  I  here  take  up  the  points  them- 
aelves  con<»sely  in  oonnection  with  what  others  have  adyanoed. 

opinion, 
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opinion,  which  yet  (it  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown)  was  wholly 
incorrect.  All  these  assumptions  are  necessary  if  the  evidence  of 
Papias  and  others  be  summarily  set  aside. 

That  Irenseus  should  be  listened  to  so  little  in  such  a  case  is 
remarkable,  when  his  connection  with  the  Apostolic  age  is  fully 
considered. 

But  Pantaenus  would  still  remain  as  an  independent  witness ;  and 
the  account  that  he  found  in  India  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in 
Arama^n,  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  statement  of  Papias. 

Origen  says  that  he  learned,  ^  by  tradition,'  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew :  by  tradition  he  does  not  mean  mere  vague 
report,  but  *  received  account :'  this  was  what  the  Christians  knew 
about  the  matter  ;  it  was  as  much  a  point  of  common  information 
amongst  them  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  as  that  he 
wrote  a  Gospel  at  all.  Origen  is  a  good  witness  to  this  current 
belief. 

.  Nor  would  Origen,  and  Eusebius  after  him,  have  stated  this  to 
be  the  fact,  had  they  thought  it  capable  of  doubt  or  question  : 
they,  at  least,  would  not  have  blindly  followed  the  Millennarian 
Papias.     But  they  had  no  other  opinion  to  mention.^ 

Principal  Campbell  thus  states  the  mode  adopted,  in  opposing 
the  evidence  for  the  Hebrew  original,  and  shows  its  weakness  : — 

'  "  But "  (sa^8  some  modern  disputants)  '*  all  the  witnesses  you  can  produce 
in  support  of  this  fact  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  reducible  to  one.  Ireneeust 
perhaps,  has  had  his  information  only  from  Papias,  and  Origen  from  Papias 
and  Irenaeus,  and  so  of  all  the  rest  downwards,  how  numerous  soever ;  so  that 
the  whole  evidence  may  be,  at  bottom,  no  more  than  the  testimony  of  Papias." 
But  is  the  positive  testimony  of  witnesses,  delivered  as  of  a  well-known  fact, 
to  be  overturned  by  a  mere  supposition,  a  perhaps  f  for  that  the  case  was 
really  as  they  suppose,  no  shadow  of  evidence  is  pretended.' — (ii.  171.) 

That  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Judea,  and  for  believing  Jews,  is 
admitted ;  but  even  this  has  been  used  as  a  ground  for  supporting 
the  idea  of  a  Greek  original.  Hug  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Greek  rather  than  Aramaean  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  Palestine  in  our  Lord's  days.  No  doubt  very  many  knew 
Greek ;  but  the  New  Testament  itself  supplies  us  with  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  Hebrew.**    A  consideration  of  this 

*»  As  to  the  argument  used  by  Hujr,  and  repeated  by  Moses  Stuart,  that  Eusebius 
gives  one  opinion  in  recording  as  an  historian,  and  another  as  a  critic,  I  think  it 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Dr.  Davidson,  p.  12. 

°  The  condition  of  the  Holy  Land  then  may  be  illustrated  by  the  present  state  of 
Wales  as  to  language.  In  towns,  and  amongst  persons  of  education,  English  is  well 
known ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  use  their  own  Welsh  i  anything  intended  for  circu- 
lation amongst  them  must  be  in  their  own  language.  Even  those  who  use  English 
as  a  language  of  business,  and  for  intercourse  with  the  EngUsh,  prtfer  their  own 
tongue.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  easy  to  command  attention  in  any  continuous 
address  except  in  Welsh ;  ibr  it  requires  something  more  tlian  a  mere  ability  to 
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kind  confirms  the  previous  evidence,  wKile  no  proof  of  the  diflu- 
rion  of  Greek  would  suffice  to  overturn  it. 

One  mode  of  attacking  the  testimony  to  a  Hebrew  original  has 
been  by  the  supposition  that  the  early  witnesses  confounded  the 
original  of  St.  Matthew  with  *  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews ;'  and  that  this  gospel  was,  in  fact,  merely  one  of  the 
apocryphal  documents  current  amongst  heretical  sects.  I  have 
ab-eady  shown  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  did  use  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  known  by  some  under  this  name ;  and  that  competent  wit- 
nesses, who  knew  Hebrew,  identify  tliis  with  the  original  of  St. 
Matthew.  They  do  not  treat  it  as  some  mere  apocryphal  docu- 
ment, but  as  a  genuine  work,  though  interpolated  in  various  ways. 
The  fact  that  the  Hebrew  Christians  used  a  Hebrew  Gospel 
tlioroughly  invalidates  the  assumption  (mentioned  above)  that  St. 
Matthew  would  probably  have  written  in  Greek  for  the  Jews. 
But  the  idea  that  the  early  Christians  confounded  some  spurious 
production  with  the  original  writing  of  an  Apostle,  implies  that 
those  who  advance  the  opinion  rank  their  intelligence  with  regard 
to  their  sacred  books  very  low. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  identified  by  ancient 
witnesses  as  what  St.  Matthew  wrote,  just  as  Marcion's  Evangelium 
might  be  identified  with  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  The  Gospel  according 
to  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  spoken  of  as  spurious  :  the  only  ground 
for  identifying  these  two  last  mentioned  works  is  one  passage  in 
Jerome  (given  above),  where  he  says,  '  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  ....  which  the  Nazarenes  still  use,  according  to 
the  Apostles^  or,  as  most  suppose,  according  to  Matthew.'  This 
is  wholly  insufficient  to  identify  two  documents  which  are  described 
in  very  different  language.^     '  The  Gospel  according  to  the  twelve 

speak  a  language  occasionally,  and  to  read  it,  to  enable  one  to  attend  to  it  continuously. 
Any  one  may  make  proof  of  this  by  listening  to  a  sermon  in  a  language  which  be 
has  learned :  it  is  only  by  practice  %n  listening  that  he  can  attend  to  it  properly. 

Just  so  Greek  was  no  language  for  the  Jews  in  Judea,  and  still  less  so  for  those 
in  eastern  countries.  I  doubt  whether  Greek  ever  prevailed  in  Palestine.  (See 
Dr.  Davidson  in  answer  to  Hug  and  Dominico  Diodati,  p.  37-44.)^ 

Extensive  conclusions  may  l^  drawn  from  slight  proofs.  What  if,  in  future  ages, 
fsome  critic  wished  to  show  that  Latin  is  now  commonly  understood  in  Wales  ?  He 
might  show,  first,  that,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Archbishop  Baldwin  preached 
throughout  Wales  in  Latin;  second,  that  after  the  use  of  divine  service  in  a  tongue 
not  understood  by  the  people  had  been  rejected,  a  special  act  of  Parliament  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  authorizes  the  use  of  the  church  service  in  Latin  in  those 
places  of  Wales  where  English  is  not  known ;  third,  that  Bishop  Bethell,  on  his 
translation  in  1830  from  Exeter  to  Bangor,  revived  the  use  of  this  service  in  Latin. 
To  many  this  would  seem  a  good  line  of  proof.  It  was  indeed  asked,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Bethell,  whether  he  wanted  to  be  translated  again.  Such  lines  of  proof  can 
never  overturn  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

•  d  It  is  remarka"ble  that  an  attempt  has  been  n^ade  to  represent  the  <}ospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek ;  Dr.  Davidson  (p.  17)  has 
thoroughly  met  the  mppo$ed  proofs  of  this.  ^ 
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Apostles '  was  heretical ;  that  '  according  to  the  Apostles '  wa3 
said  in  this  p^issage  to  be  the  same  as  'according  to  the 
Hebrews/® 

But  no  allegation  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  some  spurious  document,  which  bind  been  confounded  with 
the  genuine  production  of  Matthew  by  those  who  might  be  igno« 
rant  of  Hebrew,  could  account  for  the  statements  made  by  those 
who  knew  Hebrew  well.  And  no  supposition  relative  to  this 
document  would  suffice  to  explain  away  the  account  of  Fantaanus. 
Had  it  not  been  thought  that  considerations  drawn  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  would  help  to  inralidate  the 
testimony  to  St.  Matthew's  original  language,  the  subject  might 
have  been  discussed  without  reference  to  that  document:  but 
because  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  this  Gospel,  I  have  given  above  the  accounts  which  we  have 
respecting  it,  and  they  are  thus  found  to  be  in  full  accordance 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources ;  and  they  supply  good 
proof  that  (though  interpolated)  the  Aramaean  St.  Matthew  was 
still  extant  and  well  known  in  the  fourth  century. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  remember  that  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  were  some 
spurious  production,  and  that  Jerome  was  mistaken  in  identifying 
it  with  the  original  of  St.  Matthew,  still  the  direct  chain  of  evi*- 
dence  that  he  did  write  in  Hebrew  would  be  untouched.  That 
fact  would  be  equally  established.  Supposing  that  all  which  has 
been  advanced  in  opposition  to  early  testimony  on  this  point  had 
the/M//  weight  which  the  deniers  of  a  Hebrew  original  desire,  it 
would  amount,  after  all,  to  nothing  more  than  that  a  doubt  baa 
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^  Even  if  it  be  thought  that  the  Gospel '  according  to  the  Apostles'  and  that  *  of 
the  twelve  Apostles '  were  the  same  Apocryphal  document,  it  need  cause  no  difSl- 
Culty .  For  in  the  very  passage  in  which  Jerome  thus  identifies  them,  he  displays 
a  lapse  of  memory  of  a  similar  kind  as  he  would  in  identifying  an  Apocryphal 
document  with  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  for  he  ascribes  to  S.  Ignatius  a  passage  which 
really  occurs  in  the  Epistle  that  bears  the  name  of  Barnabas, 

Jerome's  failure  of  memory  is  no  impeachment  of  his  general  accuracy,  and  it 
can  cause  no  surprise ;  for  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  book  in  question  (Z>ia- 
logue  against  the  Pelagians')  he  was  eighty-Jive  years  old.  A  similar  lapse  of 
memory  was  that  of  Beza,  when,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (1698), 
he  twice  (Luke  xix.  26,  and  Acts  xx.  3)  cites  the  Codex  Cloromontanus,  which  was 
still  in  his  possession,  by  mistake  for  the  Codex  BeziE,  which  he  had  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year.  Not  every  octogenarian  has  the  ability 
of  Jerome  or  of  Beza :  few  can  say  with  Simonides, — 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Julianus  of  Eclanum  accused  Jerome  of  u^pholdiug  a 
fifth  gospeL  And,  surely,  if  we  say  that  to  maintain  the  Hebrew  original  of  St. 
Matthew  is  to  expunge  one  of  the  canonical  gospels,  we  shall  uphold  a  point  just  as 
tenable  as  that  of  Julianus. 

been 
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been  suggested,  a  possibility  shown  that  witnesses  mcty  have  erred, 
it  could  demonstrate  notlnng,  and  would  still  leave  the  whole 
question  undetermined.  How  unsatisfactory  I  to  reject  evidence^ 
and  to  have  nothing  in  its  stead  but  suppositions. 

All  this  endeavour  to  avoid  the  evidence  originated  in  one  of 
two  things — the  opinion  that  the  present  Greek  Gospel  bears  all 
the  marks  of  an  oiiginal  writing,  and  that,  therefore,  all  testi- 
mony to  its  beii^  a  translation  must  be  rejected  ;  or,  in  the  sup- 
position that  no  ins]Hred  book  could  be  lost.  These  opinions, 
then,  require  examination. 

It  is  granted  that  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Greek  does  not 
seem  like  a  translation ;  that  the  language  does  not  seem  less 
original  than  the  other  New  Testament  writings ;  and  that,  unless 
we  had  external  testimony,  we  should,  probably,  not  have  imagined 
it  to  be  a  version :  but  all  this  does  not  prove  the  contrary.  Are 
there  no  works  which  we  know  are  translationSj^  which  bear  no 
internal  impress  of  the  fact  ?  And  are  we  not  well  aware  how 
fallacious  often  are  remarks  drawn  from  mere  style  and  manner  ?' 
The  Lortts  Prayer  in  Englidi  certainly  reads  as  little  like  a  trans- 
lation as  prayers  which  bad  their  origin  in  our  own  language :  but 
what  should  we  say  if  any  one  questioned  its  being  a  translation  ? 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that,  knowing  independently 
that  St  Matthew  wrote  in  Aramaean,  we  do  not  find  some  traces 
of  this  in  our  Greek  Gospel. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  ancient  versions  show  that  this 
Gospel  must  have  been  written  in  Greek,  because  they  are  taken 
from  the  Greek  which  we  have,  and  not  from  an  Aramaean  source. 
This  puts  no  difficulty  in  our  way.  The  Gospel-Collection  was 
formed  very  early,  and  we  have  no  trace  of  any  ancient  versions 
of  separate  Gospels :  the  Gospel-collection  was  publicly  read  in 

'  Moses  Stuart  (Notes  to  Fosdick's  Hug,  p.  710)  thus  concludes  his  argument: — 
*  In  a  word,  how  can  I  read  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  it  now  lies  before  me,  and 
feel  that  I  am  reading  a  translation  made  in  ancient  times  ?  Where  is  any  yersioa 
like  it?  The  Septuagint  That  is  greatly  diverse  from  it,  in  very  many  and 
important  respects.  1  can  no  more  find  internal  evidences  of  a  version  in  Matthew 
than  I  can  in  Mark,  Luke,  or  John,  I  must  believe,  then,  that  tlje  real  original  is 
before  us.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  Artwumn  original  except  what  proves  the 
Aramaean  work  at  the  same  time  to  be  spurious.  Why  should  we  then  admit  such 
an  original  ?' 

I  pass  oy  for  the  present  the  very  odd  assertion,  that  the  same  evidence  which 
proves  an  Araneean  original  proves  the  Aramaean  work  to  be  at  the  same  tim« 
spurious.  I  wish  to  point  out  what  a  lofty  pre-eminence  is  here  given  to  subjective 
JeeliJig  on  points  of  critical  judgment.  Stuart,  however,  elsewhere  puts  subjective 
feeling  into  its  right  place,  and  show«  how  mistaken  it  may  be,  and  that  too  oa 
much  more  important  subjects  than  mere  translation.  He  says — *  If  it  were  worth 
our  while,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  men,  even  the  best  scholars,  are  liable  to 
mistake  in  judgments  of  this  nature  [on  ancient  books],  which  depend  on  the  stylo 
and  tone  of  writings.  Two  or  three  notable  instances  that  are  recent  may  serve  to 
illustrate  and  defend  this  position.*    (^On  the  Canon,  Dr.  Davidson's  edition,  p.  52.) 
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the  Christian  assemblies,  and  it  was  from  this  cdleetion  that  the 
early  versions  were  formed.  Whatever  be  the  age  of  the  Syriac, 
it  mis  no  real  bearing  on  the  question,  becanse,  like  the  other 
versions,  it  was  a  translation  of  the  Greek  eolleetion^e^ 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  our  Greek  Gospel  mtut  be  an 
original  document.  If  thb  must  be  the  case,  let  it  once  be  demon- 
sirated^  and  then  evidence  may  be  overlooked.  This,  dogmatic 
view  of  the  Question  has  arisen  from  considerations  relative  to  God 
and  BBs  mode  of  acting  towards  Ilis  creatures.  It  is  alleged  that 
no  book  which  He  did  not  intend  for  abiding  use  would  be  given 
by  inspiration — that  no  mere  translation  can  be  authoritative,  and 
tnat  the  old  view  stamps  imperfection  on  the  canon.  It  is  affirmed 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  not  have  insured  the  pre- 
servation  of  an  inspired  book,  and  that  the  contrary  would  be,  in 
some  measure,  contrary  to  the  Divine  perfections. 

Tins  tone  of  thought  has  greatly  influenced  many  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  question  ;  they  were  nghtly  jealous  for  the  perfectness 
of  Scripture,  and  any  theory  which  seemed  to  them  to  interfere 
with  their  views  on  the  subject  was  forthwith  discarded.  I  wish 
fully  to  uphold  Scripture  authority  and  perfection  ;  but  this  may 
be  aone  even  while  analysing  these  arguments. 

When  we  speak  of  God  and  His  dealings  it  is  our  place  to 
take  care  not  to  substitute  our  thoughts  respecting  Him  in  the 
place  of  what  He  has  revealed  concerning  himself.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  argue  a  priori,  and  to  determine  dogmatically  what  it 
is  fitting  for  God  to  have  done :  but  is  this  true  reverence  ? 
are  we  authorised  to  do  this?  Could  we  argue  in  this  way 
as  to  any  of  God's  revelations?  Some  might  think  that  the 
introductory  dispensation  of  law  was  not  such  as  became  the 
divine  perfections  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  some  might  de- 
mand one  thing,  some  another.  We  know  how  some,  from  their 
own  subjective  feelings,  reject  those  very  truths  which  are  the 
foundation  of  all  Christian  religion ;  the  distinct  personality  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  made 
hj  them  a  stumbling-block,  because  it  does  not  suit  their  a  priori 
ideas  of  God ;  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  re- 
demption by  His  blood  are  in  the  same  way  rejected.  And  so, 
too,  others  find  something  unsuitable  to  their  minds  in  the  arti- 
^^^^antis  vel  cadentis  ecclesice,  justification  through  faitii. 
The  Scripture  supplies  us  with  an  instance  of  a  priori  argument 
as  to  what  was  fitting  and  suited  to  our  Lord.  He  had  told  his 
disaples  of  the  rejection,  suflferings,  and  death  which  were  before 

Rti«^i^l^^"**^^®'^*^°'  specially  considered  in  Dr.  Davidson,  p.  49,  in  reply  to 
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him  ;  but  the  apostle  Peter  (who  had  just  before  confessed  him 
to  be  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God),  acting  on  his  own 
personal  feelings,  said,  *•  This  be  far  from  thee.  Lord ;  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee :'  the  reproof  of  Christ  is  the  fullest  answer  to 
those  who  would  exalt  God  and  His  dealings  in  their  own  way, 
irrespective  of  what  He  has  declared  and  what  He  has  done. 
If  we  take  the  a  priori  line  of  arguing  we  may  well  ask  (as 
Campbell  observes).  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the,  aw^o^rapA*  of 
the  inspired  writers  should  be  lost"^  Can  it  be  thought  that  the 
original  and  authoritative  document  should  cease  to  be  preserved? 
Is  it  according  to  the  divine  dealings  that  an  infallible  standard 
should  not  be  transmitted  for  the  use  of  all  after  ages  ? 

Textual  criticism  was  once  met  by  the  a  priori  line  of  argu- 
ment. It  was  said  that  various  readings  in  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  would  be  contrary  to  the  care  of  God  in  preserving  it. 
Is  it  not  irreverent  to  think  that  God's  Holy  Word  can  have  been 
subject  to  ordinary  casualties  ?  But  this  high  ground  of  arguing 
was  effectually  met  by  the  fact  that  the  various  readings  do  exist. 
No  line  of  proof  that  a  thing  cannot  exist  is  valid  against  the 
simple  fact  that  it  does  exist.  Let  those  who  argue  as  if  they 
knew  fully  what  God  ought  to  do  in  any  particular  case,  give  a 
proof  of  tneir  intimate  acquaintance  with  His  mind ;  let  them  say 
m  what  manner  it  is  fitting  for  Him  to  rule  and  order  in  any 
given  circumstances. 

If  we  brought  h  priori  thoughts  to  God's  revelation,  how  many 
things  we  might  have  expected  to  find  different  from  what  they 
are.  Should  we  have  expected  difficulties?  should  we  have 
thought  one  comprehensive  life  of  our  Lord,  or  many  with  dif- 
ferent aspects,  the  more  probable  ?  Should  we  have  thought  it 
likely  or  not  that  any  doubt  could  have  arisen  as  to  its  state- 
ments ?  How  many  questions  of  this  kind  might  we  hot  ask  ? 
But  we  have  God's  revelatien  as  He  has  seen  fit  to  give  it  forth : 
it  is  our  place  humbly  to  acknowledge  Him  in  His  sevelation  and 
in  His  actings,  and  to  own,  as  to  all  difficulties,  that  ^  God  is 
greater  than  man.' 

But  why  should  it  not  have  been  fitting  for  God  to  cause  the 
earliest  written  inspired  narrative  of  the  teaching  and  actings  of 
Christ  to  have  been  in  the  language  of  that  people  to  which  the 
mass  of  the  first  converts  belonged  ?  And  why  should  any  be 
surprised  that  God  should  have  afterwards  permitted  this  inspired 
record  to  fall  into  oblivion,  as  Christianity  ceased  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  should  only  have  preserved  it  in  an  ancient  and  autho- 
ritative version  ?  The  only  answer  to  this,  T  believe,  would  be, 
that  nothing  inspired  can  be  lost.  But  how  do  we  know  this  ? 
The  Scripture  never  says  so ;  and  while  I  fully  admit  that  God 

would 
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would  not  permit  any  book  to  be  lost  which  he  intended  should 
belong  to  the  canon,  I  ask,  What  authority  have  we  to  limit  the 
operations  of  God,  so  as  to  deny  that  He  might,  if  He  saw  fit, 
have  given  forth  an  inspired  writing,  even  few  a  local  or  temporary 
object  ?  A  book  was  actually  written  by^  inspiration  on  one  occa- 
sion, which  was  almost  immediately  lost  beyond  recovery.  I 
mean  that  book  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  which  the  king  ordered 
to  be  burned.  It  is  true  that  he  dictated  the  prophecies  again 
to  Baruch,  but  '  many  like  words'  were  added ;  so  that  this  was 
not  a  reproducing  of  the  identical  book  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Can  proof  be  more  plain  than  this,  that  God  acts  according  to 
His  own  wisdom  in  the  inspiration  and  preservation  of  Scripture  ? 

As,  then,  I  know  nothing  of  God's  actings  except  what  be  has 
revealed,  I  deny  that  this  dermatic  point  of  view  is  valid  in 
itself,  or  is  a  ground  for  rejecting  the  evidence  to  the  Hebrew 
original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  opinion  can  we  form  of  the  care  of  the 
early  Christians  over  their  sacred  books,  seeing  they  did  not 
transmit  a  Hebrew  original?  If  they  believed  in  a  Hebrew 
original,  is  it  credible  that  they  should  have  lost  it?  Whether 
credible  or  not,  here  are  the  facts:  they  did  believe  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  yet  they  did  not  transmit  the 
Hebrew  document.  Greek  was  the  language  they  used^  and  they 
preserved  to  us  the  copy  which  they  tbsed^  ^ough  they  avowed  it 
to  be  a  version.  They  acted  just  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament ;  they  avowed  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  yet  they  used  and  transmitted  the  Greek  LXX  version,  a 
version  which  (though  Justin  and  some  others  believed  the  fiction 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  as  to  its  inspiration)  the  learned  amongst 
them  knew  was  neither  authoritative  nor  very  correct.^    This  is 

a  much 

■  — ■ —       ■  ■  ■ — ■ —  ■ 

^  I  have  had  occasion,  again  and  again,  in  t^s  paper,  to  point  out  the  futility  of 
endeavouring  tatxontrovert,/?M?f»  by  possibilities  or  probabilities.  Let  as  take  as  an 
illustration  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary.  In  future  ages  some  one  might  seek 
learnedly  to  demonstrate  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  WeUh,  Matthew  Henr^ 
was  a  Welshman ;  he  could  not  have  been  indififerent  to  tiie  spiritual  good  of  his 
own  countrymen ;  his  Commentary  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  others : 
would  it  not  be  a  reflection  on  bis  Christian  consistency  to  suppose  that  he  did  mon 
for  the  English  than  for  the  Welsh  ?  And,  besides,  is  it  not  more  natural  for  a 
man  to  write  in  his  own  language  ?  Again,  the  Commentary  is  extant  both  in 
Welsh  and  English  ;  and  why  should  we  say  that  the  latter  is  the  original  ?  Does 
it  bear  any  traces  of  Welsh  peculiarity  or  solecism  ?  And  if  not,  does  it  not  show 
that  it  must  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  translator,  who  knew  English  far 
more  correctly  than  a  Welshman  can  be  supposed  to  do  ?  Is  there  not  then  every 
probalMlity  that  the  witnesses  were  mistaken  who  say  that  the  English  was  the 
original  ?  Besides,  did  they  know  even  of  the  existence  of  the  Welsh  copy  ?  or  had 
they  any  acc^uaintance  with  that  language  ?  If  not,  of  coarse  their  testimony  ift 
worth  very  little,  and  we  may  safely  discard  their  opinion. 

To  prevent  any  one  {especially  an  anmymous  writer,  to  whom  I  must  presently 

^  lunt) 
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a  much  more  remarkable  case,  because  they  transmitted  the 
Oreek  Matthew  as  authoritative.  But  how  could  those  who  knew 
no  Hebrew  transmit  Hebrew  books  ? 

But  it  is  objected,  the  Greek  version  of  St.  Matthew  (if  a  ver- 
sion) is  transmitted  to  us  as  made  by  some  person  unknown.  No 
doubt  it  is  ;  but  does  this  cast  uncertainty  upon  it  ?  The  early 
writers  who  say  the  translator  is  unknown  are  surely  worthy  of 
all  credit :  had  they  not  been  transmitters  of  a  faithful  account, 
should  we  not  have  expected  that  this  deficiency  would  have  been 
supplied  ?  And  why  should  the  fact  of  a  book  being  translated 
by  an  unknown  hand  detract  from  its  authority  ?  Were  not  many 
canonical  books  written  by  unknown  persons  ?  Who  shall  say 
positively  who  wrote  many  of  the  Old  Testament  books  ?  Who 
vnrote  Joshua,  Judges,  2  Sam.,  Kings,  Esther,  and  other  books  ? 
And  yet  God  has  preserved  to  us  these  inspired  anonjrmous 
volumes. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  >of  the  considerations  taken  either  from 
the  dealings  of  God,  the  nature  of  Scripture,  or  the  internal  cha^ 
jracter  of  our  Greek  Gospel,  cast  any  suspicion  on  the  direct 
evidence  to  the  Hebrew  ori^nal :  I  might  say  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  peculiar  suitability  in  this  Gospel  having  been 
first  presented  to  the  Jews  in  their  own  language. 

Having  thus  considered  the  arguments  used  in  opposition  to 
early  testimony  to  the  Hebrew  original,  I  wish  to  repeat  one 
question.  Suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
proof  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  would  it  follow  that  he 
most  have  written  in  Greek  f  This  has  been  assumed  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  a  Greek  original ;  but  in  fact  if  we  get  rid  of  early 
testimony y  we  are  quite  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  language^  Why 
should  not  a  claim  be  put  in  for  other  tongues  besides  Greek  ? 
why  not  Latin,  or  Coptic  ?  What  ground  have  we  for  intelli- 
gently rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  Hardouin,  or  the  Palceo-Romaic 
suggestions  of  a  modem  imitator  ? 

But  on  what  ground  do  we  believe  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
gospel  at  all  ?  Because  we  learn  it  from  ancient  and  cr^mpetent 
witnesses.  But  the  same  witnesses  affirm  that  he  wrote  in  He- 
brew ;  and  if  endeavours  be  made  to  cast  doubt  on  this  part 

turn)  from  argming  in  tlus  waj,  be  it  known  to  all  arguers  from  probabilities,  that 
seventeen  years  ago  I  saw  the  Rev.  Evan  Griffiths  of  Swansea  busily  engaged  in 
making  the  Welsh  translation.  I  hope  that  my  testimony  to  this  fact  will  not  be 
maltreated  like  the  evidence  of  Paptas. 

ArgamentB  a  priori  may  be  very  valaable  for  showing  a  probability  where  there 
is  no  evidence^  or  where  it  is  doabtfal ;  but  the  least  portion  of  proved  fact  will 
destroy  all  the  mere  probability. 

of 
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of  their  testimony,  the  whole  (to  say  the  least)  is  weakened. 
I  believe  that  many  truly  respectable  advocates  for  the  Greek 
original  are  bu.t  little  aware  that  the  same  mode  of  argument 
would  invalidate  the  fact  that  MatUiew  and  others  ^  wrote 
Scripture  at  all.  But  happily  this  mode  of  treating  ancient 
authorities  is  not  received  as  legitimate ;  if  it  were,  we  might 
take  our  leave  of  all  certainty  as  to  almost  every  ancient  fact 
whatever.* 

It  is  not  by  weight  of  names  that  questions  of  fact  and  investi- 
gation can  be  decided.  It  does,  however,  free  an  opinion  from 
all  charge  of  novelty  and  innovation  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  has  been  held  by  many.  This  opinion,  then,  of  the  Hebrew 
original  of  St.  Matthew  was  universal  from  the  end  of  the  first 
century  for  fourteen  hundred  years ;  and  since  then,  the  ancient 
opinion  has  been  retained  by  not  a  few.  The  following  names 
amongst  others  have  been  mentioned  as  holding  it : — Conr.  Hor- 
neius,  George  Calixtus,  ^gid.  Hunnius,  J.  Conr.  Dannliauer, 
J.  Meisner,  Rhenferd,  Reland,  Du  Pin,  Bellarmine,  Baronius, 
Grotius,  Casaubon,  Richard  Simon,  Tillemont,  Calmet,  Mar- 
tianay,  Pouget,  Vallarsi,  Maffei,  Alber,  Adler,  Halfeld,  J.  E.  C. 
Schmidt,  Eisner,  Corrodi,  Vossius,  Hanlein,  Michaelis,  Storr, 
Bolten,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Weber,  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Nean- 
der,  Tholuck,  Sieffert,  Meyer,  Ebrard,  Mill,  Cave,  Hammond, 
Walton,  Pritius,  Kidder,  Williams,  Scott,  Harwood,  Dr.  H. 
Owen,  Marsh,  Tomline,  A.  Clarke,  Campbell,  Greswell,  Norton, 
Davidson. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  original  has  been  advocated  by 
many  in  the  last  three  centuries.  Several  of  these  were  Pro- 
testants, who  deemed  this  necessary  on  the  dogmatic  ground  of 
the  perfectness  of  Scripture.  On  this  point  Erasmxis  has  been 
followed  by  (Ecolampadius,  Cajetan,  Calvin,  Paraeus,  Flacius, 
Beza,  Gerhard,  Walther,  Walaeus,  Heidegger,  Chamier,  Light- 
foot,  Calovius,  Hottinger,  Kortholdt,  Ittig,  Le  Clerc,  Cappell, 
Beausobre,  Basnage,  Rumpaeus,  Schrcsder,  Mains,  Lardner,  Fa- 
britius,  Leusden,  Vogel,  C.  F.  Schmidt,  Hofiman,  Pfeiffer,  Boer- 
ner,  Wetstein,  Masch,  Schubert,  Gabler,  Paulus,  Koecher,  Semler, 
Venema,  Noesselt,  Jeremiah  Jones,  Jortin,  Hey,  Edelman,  Hug, 

'  Bishop  Marsh  has  weU  remarked  on  the  endeavour  to  inyalidate  the  testimony 
of  the  chain  of  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original.  He  says : — *  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  reject  the  evidence  of  Ireuseos  to  prove  that  it  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  PapiaSj  and  it, is  very  unjust  to  require,  from  those  who  admit  it,  a  proof  to  tbe 
contrary.  Were  this  demand  admitted,  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  would  be  so 
curtailed  as  to  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  for  it  would  be  allowable  in  no 
instance  whatsoever  to  quote  more  than  one  ancient  writer  in  favour  of  the  same 
fact,  if  the  bare  possibility  that  the  testimony  of  the  one  was  nothing  more  than  the 
echo  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  other,  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  that 
testimony/ — Translation  of  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

Fritzsche, 
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Fritzsche,  Moldenhawer,  Wiser,  Harles,  Hewlett,  Moses  Stuart, 
Bleek.»^ 

While  giving  these  lists  of  names,  I  protest  against  names  de- 
ciding such  a  question ;  many  may  have  followed  one  another ; 
trtUh  must  be  sought  on  a  very  different  ground  than  that  of 
mere  authority. 

There  is  a  third  theory  which  must  be  mentioned,  by  which  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  unite  conflicting  opinions.  Some 
have  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  the  force  of  evidence  for  tlie 
Hebrew  original,  and  yet  they  have  thought  that  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Greek  were  very  weighty :  they  have  said,  all  ex- 
ternal testimony  is  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew,  all  internal  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Greek.  They  have  therefore  received  both 
opinions,  supposing  that  St.  Matthew  first  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
Hebrew  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  at  a  later  period  rendered 
it  into  Greek  for  the  Gentiles.  This  theory  is  an  attempt  to 
evade  difficulties,  and  as  such  I  will  not  deny  it  the  praise  due  to 
ingenuity  ;  but  it  lacks  one  essential  ingredient — evidence.  This 
evidence  is  not  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  early  writers  who 
attest  the  Hebrew,  yet  use  the  Greek  as  authoritative ;  for  they 
do  this  avowing  the  Greek  not  to  be  original :  they  do  not  hint 
that  it  also  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  St.  Matthew. 

Hence  I  consider  this  reconciling  theory  to  be  quite  inadmissible. 
Its  advocates,  however,  agree  with  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
character  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew — it  has  a 
weight  which  they  cannot  reject.  They  are  also  rejecters  of  the 
dogmatic  ground  for  asserting  simply  a  Greek  original ;  for  they 
do  hold  that  an  inspired  book — St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew — has.  not 
been  preserved.  Their  opinion  that  our  Greek  Gospel  looks  like 
an  original  is  one  which  I  can  quite  understand,  but  which  can,  I 
believe,  be  fully  accounted  for  without  the  adoption  of  this  some- 
what curious  theory.  It  does  in  fact  seem  rather  strange  to  me 
to  think  of  Matthew  himself  as  the  translator,  and  that  too  with- 
out one  particle  of  ancient  evidence.  Later  writers  have  conjee^ 
tured  who  the  translator  might  be ;  but  I  feel  constrained  to  abide 
by  the  statement  of  Jerome,  *  We  do  not  know  who  afterwards 
translated  it  into  Greek.' 

Tliis  theory  of  a  twofold  original  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested 
by  Sixtus  Senensis,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  as  more  or  less 
probable  by  Schwarz,  Bengel,  Guerike,  Schott,  Whitby,  Townson, 
Benson,  Hales,  Home,  Bloomfield,  Thiersch,  Kitto. 

^  The  names  of  those  who  maintaia  the  opposite  opinions  have  been  taken  in  part 
from  Marsh's  Michael  is,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  and  Dr.  Davidson ;  the  lists  might 
be  greatly  extended. 

An 
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An  attack  has  been  reoently  made,  not  merely  on  the  opinion  that 
the  original  language  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  was  Hebrew,  but  also 
upon  the  witnesses  themselves  who  attest  that  such  was  the  fact, 
and  also  on  those  who  now  credit  their  evidence.  This  attack  calls 
for  remark  simply  because  of  the  strong  assertions  of  the  writer. 

The  assailant  of  the  ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  writes  in 
a  Scottish  monthly  contemporary  (September,  1849),  and  he 
uses  a  notice  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  four  Gospels 
as  the  occasion  of  bringing  forward  his  cusertums.  Dr.  Davidson's 
statements  are  thus  attacked  :-^ 

*  We  much  regret  that  Dr.  Davidson  should  have  gone  into  the  notion  that 
the  first  Gospel,  as  we  have  it  in  Greelc,  is  not  the  genuine  work  of  Matthew, 
but  only  a  translation  of  that  work*  This  seems  to  us  a  very  serious  matter, 
nothing  less  than  the  expunging  of  one  of  the  inspired  records  of  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth  ;  for  if  we  follow  patristic  tradition  in  this  matter,  we  must  take 
the  whole  case  as  the  witnesses  depone  to  it ;  and  thej  state  as  distinctly  that 
the  translator  was  a  person  utterly  unknown,  and  that  be  has  sometimes  made 
mistakes,  as  they  state  that  the  original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  in  Hebrew.  But  if  this  be  true,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
Gospel  as  we  now  have  it  ?  A  translation  made  by  nobody  knows  who,  and 
manifestly  incorrect  I  of  what  worth  is  it  as  a  canon  of  divine  and  infallible 
truth? 

*  Dr.  Davidson  treats  this  riew  of  the  subject  rather  summarily.  He  speaks 
of  the  Greek  translation  as  **  presenting  substatUiaUy  the  authentic  Gkiepel  of 
Matthew  the  Apostie,"  and  avows  his  **  conviction  of  the  virtual  inspiration 
possessed  by  the  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the  present  Greek  Gospel.  This 
seems  to  us  strange  language.  What  the  author  means  by  virtual  inspiration 
wo  cannot  conjecture ;  and  what  kind  of  conviction  he  can  have  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  writer  who  makes  blunders,  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceiye.  As 
for  this  supposed  translation  presenting  the  Substance  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Apostle,  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  of  the  lives  of  Christ  which  nave  been 
framed  in  modem  times  by  pious  writers.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  bow  to  them 
as  to  inspired  men,  and  receive  all  they  have  written  as  Apostolic  ? 

'  And  on  what  evidence  are  we  asked  to  give  up  this  sacred  book  ?  On 
evidence,  we  venture  to  say,  such  as  would  not  be  admitted  into  any  court  of 
law  to  decide  the  pettiest  case  of  litigation.  Of  all  the  witnesses  Dr.  David- 
son adduces,  only  one  says  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  one 
or  two  professedly  quote  it :  all  the  rest  either  simply  say  that  Matthew  wrote 
a  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  or  say  that  somebody  told  them  so.  The  one  who  says 
he  had  seen  the  Gospel  is  Jerome  ;  but  his  evidence  about  it  is  so  conflicting 
that  it  is  not  worth  a  rush.  First  he  says  he  has  seen  it,  and  is  sure  that  it  is 
the  original  of  the  Greek  Gospel ;  then  he  softens  down  into  "it  is  called  hj 
most  people  Matthew's  authentic,"  **  as  most  believe,"  and  so  on :  now  he 
says,  "  who  translated  it  into  Greek  is  unknown ;"  and  presently,  with  amusing 
self-complacency  and  obliviousness,  he  tells  us,  <'  I  myself  trandated  it  into 
Greek  and  Latin  1 "  Why  there  is  not  a  small-debt  court  in  the  countnr 
where  such  a  witness  would  not  be  hooted  to  the  door !  And  yet  this  is 
Dr.  Davidson's  most  important  witness  in  a  matter  involving  the  most  awful 


issues 


">  May  I  be  allowed  to  expostulate  with  the  editor  of  the  periodical  in  question 
ibr  the  inadvertence  which  he  has  s&own  in  permit^g  such  a  production  to  afqiear 
in  its  pages  ?    Could  he  have  read  it  himself  before  it  was  printed  ? 

To 
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To  preyent  all  possible  charge  of  misrepresentation^  I  have 
<nted  the  statement  of  the  assailant  thus  at  length :  had  I  not 
done  so,  some  would  have  thought  that  the  assertions  on  which  I 
have  to  remark  could  not  have  been  such  as  they  are.  I  leave  for 
the  present  the  remarks  which  are  directed  against  Dr.  Davidson, 
and  confine  myself  to  the  attack  on  Jerome.  An  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  represent  Jerome's  sense  or  his  veradty  in  a  very 
unfavourable  light.  But  how  stand  the  facts?  Do  the  frag- 
mentary citations  present  his  testimony /atWy  ^  Look  at  the 
words  of  Jerome  himself  as. they  have  been  given  above:  he 
is  speaking  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  which  Christians  had  been 
using  in  Greek  for  three  hundred  years ;  he  says  that  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew  by  the  Apostle,  but  diat  who  translated  it 
into  Greek  is  unknown.  There  is  no  ambiguity  here.  In  another 
place  (just  before)  he  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  copy  (with  some 
interpolations)  which  he  had  obtained  from  Beroea ;  and  he  says 
that  he  had  translated  this  document  himself  into  Greek  and 
Latin.  I  entreat  the  writer  to  re-examine  what  Jerome  really 
said. 

There  is  no  discrepancy  (as  has  been  shown  above)  between  the 
sentiments  of  Jerome  as  to  the  Hebrew  document  which  he  obtained 
from  Bercea ;  he  considered  it  to  be  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  but  he  also  considered  the  Text  to  be  not  very  pure. 
But  indeed  it  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  assailant's  assertions 
on  this  head.  A  writer  who  can  use  the  words  of  Jerome,  so 
as  to  allege  that  he  speaks  of  a  translation  circulated  in  Greek 
for  three  hundred  years  a^  fnade  by  himself  may  easily  mistake 
as  to  matters  of  opinion.  Had  Jerome  said  what  the  assailant 
represents,  *  self-complacency '  and  *  obliviousness '  would  be  mild 
accusations  indeed :  his  sanity  ought  rather  to  have  been  called 
in  question. 

And  such  allegations  against  Jerome  are  made  the  basis  of 
invective !  His  evidence  is  said  to  be  *'  not  worth  a  rush ;' — it  is 
affirmed  that  if  he  appeared  as  witness  in  a  small-debt  court  he 
would  be  *  hooted  to  the  door.'  I  wish  to  assure  this  writer  that 
it  is  not  the  custom  to  treat  witnesses  in  such  a  manner ;  they  are 
heard^  not  hooted  at,  and  their  evidence  is  weighed.  Is  there  any 
court  which  would  not  protect  a  witness  from  rude  treatment  ? 
Are  not  Jerome's  age  and  character  entitled  to  command  civility 
at  least  ?° 

To 
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"  Should  the  remarks  of  the  atsailant  (by  any  peculiar  accident)  happen  to  meet 
the  eye  of  any  foreigner,  what  idea  wonld  he  form  of  our  'courts  of  law '  ?  What 
an  idea  that  on  any  principle  a  witness  should  be  uncivilljf  *  hooted  to  the  door '  I 
The  assailant  has  thus  sought  to  treat  Jerome,  the  witness  in  the  present  cause. 

But 
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To  affirm  that  evidence  is  conflicting  will  not  make  it  so.  To 
say  that  a  man  writes  incoherently  and  falsely,  will  not  convince 
those  who  can  see  that  his  words  have  been  tortured  and  twisted : 
if  the  sentences  quoted  from  Jerome  to  make  him  seem  to  say 
that  he  did  not  know  who  had  translated  St.  Matthew  into  Greek, 
and  yet  that  he  had  done  it  himself,  be  considered  fair  and 
straightforward  quotation,  then  will  it  be  permitted  to  take  any  two 
sentences  from  the  same  writer,  place  them  in  juxtaposition,  and 
charge  him  with  the  consequences.  But  if  these  modes  of  pro- 
cedure are  not  such  as  can  be  used  to  elicit  truths  then  I  ask 
what  judgment  must  be  formed  of  this  attack  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  judge  this  writer  too  harshly.  There  are 
these  two  alternatives — 1st,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  Jerome's 
works ;  and  that  wittingly  and  intentionally  he  falsified  the  cita- 
tions from  Jerome,  in  order  to  (apparentlv)  overwhelm  Dr. 
Davidson's  arguments  by  destroying  the  credibility  of  his  witness : 
2ndly,  that  the  writer  is  wholly  ignorant  of  what  Jerome  really 
wrote,  and  that  he  actually  coiJd  imagine  that  Jerome  wrote  sucn 
things  as  he  has  alleged.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suppose  the  latter 
alternative  to  be  the  true  one.  I  willingly  acquit  the  writer  of 
all  intentional  misrepresentation  and  invention;  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  in  my  opinion  impossible,^  He  had 
a  cause  to  advocate,  and  he  had  not  that  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  the  value  of  the  evidence,  which  would  enable 
him  to  defend  his  opinion  on  tenable  grounds ;  he  has  thus  plunged 
into  a  region  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 

But  he  has  not  driven  him  ont  of  court,  and  his  evidence  remains  fully  nnim- 
peached.  But,  indeed,  this  peculiar  style  of  civil  treatment  for  witnesses  in  a 
'  court  of  law,'  expluns  the  mode  in  which  this  writer  upholds  a  cause  and  con- 
ducts a  controversy. 

^  An  attack  under  the  shelter  of  an  incognito  ought  to  be  sustained  by  unexcep- 
tionable evidence  :  argument,  if  sound,  is  valid  whoever  may  use  it ;  the  worth  of 
assertions,  however,  very  much  depends  on  the  credit  of  him  from  whom  they  come. 
An  anonymous  writer  ought,  therefore,  to  produce  his  voucher  for  every  state- 
ment that  he  uses  when  attacking  others. 

^  The  reason  lohy  this  is  impossible  is  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  of 
Lord  William  Paulet,  who  lived  about  180  years  ago.  A  libellous  book  had  been 
published,  in  which  considerable  ability' was  displayed;  a  gentleman,  however, 
who  was  offended  by  the  contents,  charged  Lord  William  with  being  the  author, 
and  challenged  him  in  consequence  to  fight  a  duel.  Lord  William  was  a  pious 
man,  and  had  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  fight :  he  offered  to  certify  solemnly 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  book ;  this  offer  was  accepted,  and  Lord  William 
took  a  pen  and  wrote  thus :— *  This  is  two  scratify  that  i  did  not  rit  the  bok  * — 
'  Stop,  stop,  my  lord  (cried  the  gentleman),  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  your  Lord- 
ship COULD  not  have  been  the  author.' 

Lord  William  Paulet,  too,  had  speculations  about  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  He 
asked,  one  day,  *Who  wrote  St.  Matthew's  Gospel?'  Some  wag  replied,  *Why, 
don't  you  know  ?  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  be  sure.'  This  was  duly  believed  by  Lord 
William,  whose  piety  went  beyond  his  sense ;  and  in  his  will  he  left  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  5Q0Lfor  having  composed  so  godly  a  treatise. 
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AH  men  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  ;  but  if  any  one  chooses 
to  write  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted,  he 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  betrayed  by  his  own  want  of  know- 
ledge into  making  charges  and  accusations  against  others.  If 
a  man  is  not  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  how  often  may  it 
lead  him  into  mischief:  but  if  he  is  aware  that  he  does  require 
information,  he  will  be  kept  from  running  onward  in  a  reckless 
course.  This  assailant  stands,  then,  charged  on  the  simplest 
evidence  with  ignorantly  misstating  Jerome^  testimony,  and  (in 
consequence)  with  speaking  contumeliously  of  Jerome,  and  thus 
misrepresenting  Dr.  Davidson's  facts,  arguments,  and  opinions. 

I  believe  that  no  one  will  deny  that  this  assailant  is  guilty  of 
the  misrepresentation  with  which  I  have  charged  him :  if  not, 
then  it  must  follow  that  Jerome  did  assert  that  he  was  himself  the 
person  who  executed  a  translation,  made  (as  he  elsewhere  says'") 
by  a  person  unknown,  and  in  use  for  three  hundred  years  and 
more  I  p 

Of  course,  if  Jerome  is  thus  treated,  Origen  and  other  witnesses 
are  likely  to  have  their  words  twisted  in  the  same  manner.  And 
Dr.  Davidson  may  share  with  others  in  the  attack,  and  on  just  as 
tenable  grounds.  It  is  wholly  erroneous  to  think  that  the  evidence 
of  the  mass  of  the  early  Christian  writers  is*  to  be  treated  as 
nothing,  and  got  rid  of  by  one  remark — '  all  the  rest  simply  say 
that  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  or  say  that  somebody 
told  them  so.'  This  mode  of  reasoning  will  satisfy  no  one  who 
desires  really  to  know  what  testimony  is,  and  who  is  capable  of 
apprecia:ting  it  when  presented. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  circumstances  which  to  my  mind 
render  intentional  misrepresentation  impossible ;  this  is  shown,  I 
think,  from  the  fact  that  detection  was  so  certain.  If  a  man  pre- 
sents a  forged  bank-note  so  clumsily  executed  that  any  child  could 
see  that  it  is  not  genuine,  we  acquit  him  of  the  evil  design  of 
uttering  a  forgery  knowing  it  to  be  such ;  but  we  do  this  at  the 
expense  of  his  understanding  and  power  of  discernment.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  the  assailant  has  laid  himself  open  to  a  yet  far- 
ther charge  than  that  of  mere  ignorance ;  he  has  shown  almost 
incredible  carelessness;  he  had  Dr.  Davidson's  volume  before 
him ;  and  from  it  he  seems  to  have  drawn  the  sentences  from 
Jerome.  And  yet  he  has  shown  (to  use  his  own  terms)  such 
*  amusing  self-complacency  and  obliviousness,'  as  to  draw  his 
conclusions  first,  and  then  force  the  evidence  to  suit,  and  to  over- 


p  In  other  words,  that  he  made  a  translation  long  before  his  birth  I  Had  Jerome 
really  written  this,  he  would  have  deserved  all  that  this  writer  says  of  him :  but 
not  else, 

look 
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look  the  plain  words  which  were  legibly  printed  in  Latin,  and  in 
English  also,  before  his  eyes. 

Kesolutely  aa  this  writer  has  attacked  Dr.  Davidson  in  the  sen- 
tences with  which  my  citation  commenced,  I  belieye  that  no 
reader  of  these  remarks  of  mine  (unless  it  be  the  assailant  himself) 
will  think  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  assault  is  altogether 
fair.  They  will  be  inclined  to  pause,  e?en  if  they  have  not  seen 
his  yolume ;  for  they  will  say  that  if  any  one  could  impeach 
Jerome's  credibility,  by  making  him  say  what  he  never  said,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  has  treated  another  in  the  same  manner. 
At  least,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  strangely  inconsistent  on  hia 
part ;  for  Dr.  Davidson  is  the  party  assailed,  and  Jerome  only 
shares  in  his  assault,  from  being  one  of  the  witnesses.  And,  in 
simple  fact,  this  is  the  case.  Ine  assailant  equally  misrepresents 
Dr.  Davidson  and  Jerome ;  and  he  owes  an  apology  to  each. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  hardly  be  expected  formally  to  deny  that 
Dr.  Davidson  ever  asserted  such  irreverent  nonsense  as  that 
which  the  assailant  charges  him  with.  Who  will  belieye  that 
he,  or  any  other  Christian  man  or  Christian  minister,  pro- 
fessed to  belieye  in  ^  the  inspiration  of  a  writer  who  makes 
blunders  ?'  The  first  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  writer,  or 
translator  (begging  the  assailant's  pardcm),  did  make  blunders. 
If  ins}ftred,  he  made  none.  What  does  the  assailant  mean  by 
saying  that  the  witnesses  state  that  the  translator  of  St.  Matthew 
into  Greek  ^  sometimes  made  mistakes  ? '  JVho  are  the  witness^ 
who  affirm  this  ?  I  feel  little  inclined  to  believe  such  a  thing  on 
the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  this  writer.  If  there  be  proof  that  the  wit- 
nesses state  this,  I  ask  to  be  shown  the  distinct,  definite,  and 
undoubted  passages  in  which  they  say  so.  K  no  such  passages 
be  found,  then  tibis  assailant  stamls  with  yet  more  inaccuracy  of 
assertion  charged  against  him.  He  has  come  into  court  as  a  wit- 
ness ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing ;  he  has  received  it  as  to  Jerome  ; 
and  his  testimony  is  false  (not  wittingly  and  knowingly  so)  :  his 
testimony  theref(»^  in  a  ^milar  case  is  justly  suspected. 

And  to  call  the  Greek  translator  ^  a  writer  who  makes  blun- 
ders,''i  and  to  speak  of  the  translation  as  ^manifestly  incorrect/ — 

what 

1  The  only  Uung  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  said  which  I  can  imagine  capable  of 
being  alleged  as  a  ground  for  the  charge  of '  making  blunders/  is  a  remark  (p.  45) 
on  the  connection  or  the  citation  in  Matt  xii.  30,  with  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah.  Reoooxse 

has  been  had  to  the  Syro-Chaldaie,  as  affording  a  connection  between  /1DM?  in  tilia 

prophet,  and  els  fueos  in  the  Evangelist.    But  to  talk  of  blunders  here  I    Probably . 
the  assailant  does  not  know  that  old  Puritan  writers  supposed  els  yixos  to  stand  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  Hebraism,. signifying  *for  ever,'  answering  to  the  Hebrevr 

nVP*    (S^^  ^^  English-Greek  Lexicon,  published  and  recommended  by  Joseph 

Caryll, 


!._ 
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what  does  it  avail  (when  afiserted  without  evidence)  but  to  raise 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  ?  They  are  told  of  '  a 
Eon  without'  (Prov.  xxii.  13);  they  must,  however,  resemble  the 
assailant  himself  if  they  are  much  alarmed. 

I  do  not  here  remark  on  the  connection  between  the  Hebrew 
gospel  as  written  by  Matthew  and  the  authoritative  Greek  Trans- 
lation, which  the  Qiurch  at  large  has  always  possessed  from  the 
first  century  and  onwards.  I  shall  afterwards  take  up  this  sub- 
ject, and  then  perhaps  the  reader  will  see  that  the  phrase  '  virtual 
inspiration '  is  not  quite  as  unintelligible  as  the  assailant  supposes* 
I  trust,  however,  that  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  tnat  the 
assertions  and  opinions  of  this  writer  equally  require  to  be  examined. 

He  q)eaks  of  Dr.  Davidson's  ^  witnesses  as  if  quoling  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  without  having  seen  it :  ^  only  one  says  that  he 
had  ever  seen  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  (me  or  two  professedly 
quote  it.'  Ijhad  supposed  that  it  was  customary  to  see  a  book 
before  one  cited  from  it ;  I  actually  had  thought  that  if  a  person 
quoted  from  a  work,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  seen  it : 
but  now,  as  I  am  open  to  conviction,  I  have  been  taught  to  re- 
nounce this  opinion.  This  writer  does  not  consider  this  acquaint- 
ance with  a  book  to  be  necessary  as  a  qualification  for  quoting 
from  it ;  and  he  has  acted  on  this  opinion :  this  explains  at  once 
the  maimer  in  which  he  has  treated  Jerome  and  others.  He  has 
^professedly  quoted^  from  them,  but  not  actually  examined  their 
writings. 

In  speaking  of  Origen,  this  writer  mentions  one  of  the  passages 

CaryU,  Henry  Jessey,  &c.,  1661.)  Bat,  perhaps,  this  writer  woald  charge  them 
with  accusing  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  with*  makine  blunders.' 
There  is  a  passage,  however,  in  Jerome's  E^istola  ad  /Miitam  QVaUarsi  I., 
czx.)  which  tlus  as^dlant  might  look  on  as  a  prize.  He  had  better,  however,  take 
care  of  seizing  it  as  snch,  for  he  would  find  it  just  as  such  a  prize  as  the  bait  is  to 
the  fish ;  he  would  fiisten  himself  on  the  ^hook.  Jerome  is  answering  questions 
on  ctifficulties  connected  with  the  Gospels :  the  question  here  considered  is  how 
in  Matt,  sucviii.  1  there  n*v^aere  autem  sabbati,'  and  in  John  xx.  1,  *una  autem 
sabbati.'  The  solution  turns  wholly  on  the  sense  of  the  Greek  ^c.  But  Jerome 
says, '  Mihique  yidetur  Eyan^elista  Matthaeus  qui  ETangelium  Hebraico  sermone 
conscript,  non  tam  vetpere  dixisse,  quam  sero  ;  et  eum  qui  interpretatus  est,  yerbi 
ambigmtate  deoeptum,  non  sero  interpretatum  esse,  sed  vetptre!  What  1  does  not 
this  j£llj  bear  out  the  charge  of  making  blunders  ?  What  else  can  be  made  of  *  yerbi 
ambigmtate  deceptum  ?'  It  would  be  easy  thus  to  triumph  without  examination  : 
tibds  would  be  swallowing  the  bait ;  but  the  hook  is  sharp  and  the  line  strong. 
But  not  to  leave  the  assailant  the  opportunity  of  being  caught,  I  will  fisiirly 

Sit  him  on  his  guard  as  to  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  Jerome  here  follows 
osebios  {Quastiones  ad  Marinum,  Mai  CoUectio  Vaticana,  vol.  i.).  Eusebios 
discussed  the  whole  question  in  connection  with  6^€ ;  he  takes  it  somewhat  in  the 
sense  of  our  English  version.  Jerome  has  a  greater  difficulty  to  meet,  because  of 
the  Latin  rendering  *  vespere  :'  the  point  he  has  to  consider  is  the  translation  into 
JLatin,  and  he  only  refers  to  the  Hebrew  original  to  confirm  his  argument.  Kusebius 
drew  the  rwuU  from  the  Greek  mly^  to  which  *  verbl  ambigaitate  4itc$ptvM '  cannot 
apply. 

which 
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which  had  been  interpolated  into  the  Hebrew  Gospel.     After 

fiving  the  words,  '  My  mother,  the  Holy  Ghost,  took  me  lately 
y  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head,  and  carried  me  to  Mount  Tabor,' 
he  says,  *  Think  of  such  an  abomination  as  this  being  passed  on 
us  as  part  of  Matthew's  genuine  original  gospel.'  Think  of  it 
indeea !  But  who  tries  to  pass  it  as  genuine  ?  Does  he  mean  to 
assert  that  Dr.  Davidson  does  so?  Possibly  not;  and  yet  his 
words  give  that  idea.  Against  whom  does  he  direct  this  insinua- 
tion  ?  Against  Dr.  Davidson,  or  against  Origen,  or  against  the 
whole  mass  of  the  ancient  Christians  and  many  in  modem  times, 
who  believe  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew  ? 

If  an  inquirer  wholly  uninformed  on  the  subject  were  to  read 
the  paper  of  this  assailant,  he  would  of  course  think  that  the  He- 
brew original  of  St  Matthew  was  some  new  and  dangerous  idea 
which  was  quite  peculiar  to  Dr.  Davidson.  Why  has  he  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  opinion  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  and  that  many  mature  scholars  and  eminent  Chris- 
tians in  modem  times  have  been  of  exactly  the  same  opinion,  and 
that,  too,  without  perceiving  any  of  the  terrible  consequeuces 
which  this  writer  would  deduce  from  it  ?  Was  he  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  or  has  he  suppressed  it  ?  The  former,  no  doubt. 
This  writer  indeed  can  say  : — 

'  It  is  bad  enough,  on  such  evidence,  to  be  asked  to  give  up  a  sacred  book, 
but  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  ground  taken  by 
the  advocates  of  this  opinion.  If  their  conclusion  he  correct,  our  confidence 
in  the  entire  body  of  the  New  Testament  writings  is  shaken.  We  receive 
these  on  the  ground  of  their  reception  as  canonical  by  the  early  Church, 
and  this  ground  we  regard  as  strong,  because  of  the  care  which  the  early 
Christians  took  to  discriminate  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  of  those 
books  which  were  in  circulation.  But  if  this"  hypothesis,  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  and  somebody  translated  it  into  Greek,  be  received, 
then  in  what  position  do  we  find  ourselves  as  to  confidence  in  the  discrimination 
and  sincerity  of  the  early  Church  ?  So  little,  it  would  appear,  had  they  of 
regard  for  genuine  apostolic  writings,  that  they  allowed  one  of  them  to  be 
irrecoverably  lost  after  they  had  it  in  their  hands,  whilst  they  retained  an  im- 
perfect version  of  it,  executed  by  nobody  knows  who!  That  they  should  have 
done  this  is  quite  incredible :  but  this  they  must  have  done,  if  the  hypothesis 
espoused  by  Dr.  Davidson  be  correct ;  and  if  they  did  this  their  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  New  Testament  canon  is  shak^  to  the  foundation/ 

I  answer, /r5f,  no  one  suggests  (except  this  writer)  that  we  should 
*  ^ve  up  a  sacred  book :'  secondly^  on  tJte  same  ground  on  which 
we  receive  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  genuine  (namely 
early  testimony),  ought  we  to  believe  in  the  Hebrew  original  of 
St.  Matthew  :'  thirdly^  that  the  fact  is  that  the  early  Christians 

did 

'  This  assailant  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  said  just  before—*  If  we  follow 
patristic  tradition  in  this  matter  we  must  take  the  whole  case  as  the  witnesses  depone 

to 
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not  preserve 
as  much  a 

fact  as  it  is  that  this  writer  has  made  such  '  incredihle '  remarks^ 
The  point,  observe,  for  the  force  of  this  argument  is  not,  Did  St. 
MatUiew  write  in  Hebrew  ?  but,  Did  the  early  Christians  believe 
that  he  did  so  ?  They  did  so  l3elieve ;  and  yet  this  book  which 
they  regarded  as  a  genuine  apostoUc  writing  is  irrecoverably  lost; 
unless  indeed  the  assailant,  who  thinks  such  a  loss  impossible, 
will  demonstrate  that  it  must  exists  therefore  it  does  exists  and  then 
will  complete  the  proof,  by  producing  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  conclusions,  and  to  dilate  on  the  con- 
sequences which  would  result  from  the  opinions  of  the  assailant : 
how  easy  is  it  to  turn  his  own  words  back  on  himself.  *  If  this 
hypothesis  that  Matthew  did  not  write  his  gospel  in  Hebrew  be 
received,  then  in  what  position  do  we  find  ourselves  as  to  con- 
fidence in  the  discrimination  and  sincerity  of  the  early  Church  V 
If  the  evidence  of  credible  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  of 
St.  Matthew  be  rejected,  would  it  not  weaken  the  testimony  of 
these  same  writers  as  to  the  entire  body  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  ? 

The  fearfiil  results  which  this  assailant  supposes  would  follow 
the  rejection  of  his  hypothesis,  may  be  safely  left  as  arising  from 
his  own  misconceptions.' 

I  have  now  done  with  this  assailant.  There  are  Biblical  scholars 
whom  I  am  bound  to  respect,  who  deny  the  Hebrew  original  of 
St.  Matthew ;  and  I  should  deeply  regret  if  any  of  my  remarks 
should  be  supposed  by  any  one  to  be  directed  against  them.  I 
know,  however,  that  they  cannot  covet  the  advocacy  of  the  paper 
in  question.  No  one  injures  a  cause  more  thoroughly  than  an 
advocate,  who  heaps  assertion  on  assertion,  who  misquotes  and 
misrepresents  all  opposing  evidence,  and  then  assuming  a  high 
moral  tone,  points  out  the  fearful  consequences  which  must  follow, 
if  his  conclusions  be  not  received.  Such  an  advocate  may  carry 
uninformed  minds  with  him  for  the  moment ;  but  let  it  once  be 
demonstrated  that  his  premises  are  false,  and  then  his  conclusions 
fall.     Nay  further,  even  if  a,  truth  be  thus  advocated,  so  soon 

to  it :'  how  woold  this  writer  prove  that  St  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  aU  ?    B 
early  testimony  (/  would  not  say  'patristic  tradition') :  but  let  him  take  (as  he 
sa^fi)  'Ihe  whole  case  as  the  witnesses  depone  to  it/  and  we  find  the  Hebrew 
original  and  the  anonymous  Greek  translation  also  proved ! 

■  This  writer  triumphs  over  Dr.  Davidson  because  he  once  advocated  the  Greek 
originaL  if  he  thmks  that  a  determination  to  maintain  an  opinion  at  all  risks  is  a 
mark  of  a  great  mind,  he  is  utterly  and  lamentably  mistaken.  Whoever  desires  to 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  must  be  willing  to  reject  his  preconceived 
opinions,  when  good  evidence  shows  their  futility.  If  I  learn  that  I  have  mistaken 
as  to  a  point  ^ther  of  &et  or  opinion,  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  sense  to  be  willing 
to  be  taught,  for  I  remember  what  human  infirmity  is. 
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as  the  fallacious  groundwork  is  cut  away,  there  is  always  danger 
lest  it  he  supposed  that  the  false  foundation  is  the  true  one,  on 
which  that  truth  is  hased. 

To  all  scholars  the  treatment  of  Jerome's  testimony  carries  its 
own  condemnation  on  its  head ;  to  all  students  of  the  Bible,  the 
conclusions  of  this  writer  are  equally  futile ;  for  they  know  that 
his  alarming  consequences  are  the  creations  of  mere  imagination. 
Surely  the  Biblical  scholarship  of  Scotland  must  be  very  far  above 
such  displays  of  the  absence  of  erudition :  the  critics  of  that  country 
must  be  far  too  well  versed  in  Biblical  studies  to  allow  such 
statements  to  pass  current,  as  though  they  possessed  either  can- 
dour or  profundity.*  I  shall  not  feel  mysell  bound  to  notice  any 
further  remarks  of  this  writer,  unless  he  stands  forth  in  his  own 
proper  person,  and  with  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  having  inad- 
vertently misrepresented  Jerome  and  others.  All  are  liable  to 
make  mistakes ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  persisting  in  a  mistake 
after  it  has  been  pointed  out.™ 

A  remark  is  needed  also  on  a  passage  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Da- 
vidson's first  volume  in  the  American  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  This 
review  I  suppose  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Edwards,  one  of 
the  editors  of  that  periodical.  It  is  like  breathing  fresh  air  to 
get  away  from  the  mists  raised  by  the  assailant  of  whom  I  hav^ 
recently  spoken,  to  a  writer,  who,  while  he  upholds  the  Greek 
ori^nal,  does  so  by  fair  statements.,  He  mentions  Dr.  Davidson's 
conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  original,  and  then  says : — 

<  We  confess  that  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  accede  to  this  conclusion. 
The  external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  Syro-Chaldaic  original ;  the  internal 
evidence  is  against  it.  The  Greek  Gospel  certainly  bears  all  the  marks  of  an 
original.  And  if  Matthew  wrote  a  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel,  possessing,  of 
course,  apostolic  authority,  a  trustworthy  history  of  our  Lord,  from  an  eve- 
witness,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  Gospel  should  perish  so  suddenly,  that 
there  should  be  no  hint  in  regard  to  its  fortunes  in  the  Fathers,  that  they  should 

*  To  all  Scotch  students  of  the  Bible  I  would  recommend  especially  the  remarks 
on  the  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew  in  Principal  Campbell  on  the  Gospels. 

"  Person  knew  now  to  distinguish  between  respectable  scholars  who  had  upheld 
the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7,  and  reckless  asserters  like  Travis.  So  would  I 
distinguish  between  such  men  as  Hug,  Moses  Stuart,  and  Professor  Edwards  (men 
whose  statements  are  at  least  worth  weighing),  and  this  writer. 

Mill  and  Bengel  are  mentioned  in  Porson's  pages  with  the  deference  due  to  such 
scholars :  but  as  to  Travisy  he  concludes  his  letter  thus : — '  You  may,  therefore, 
reply.  Sir,  or  not,  as  shall  seem  good  to  you.  If  you  think  proper  not  to  expose 
yourself  again,  which,  to  speak  as  a  friend,  I  should  think  your  wisest  plan,  I  shall 

attribute  your  silence  to  a  consciousness  of  your  own  weakness But  if  you 

reply  ....  I  shall  b^  perfectly  silent,  unless  you  can  disprove  the  charges  that  I 
have  brought  against  yon,  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation.  .  .  .  If  you  confess 
the  charges,  and  yet  maintain  that  the  errors  you  have  committed  are  venial  and 
consistent  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  shall  excuse  myself  from  the  contro- 
versy, and  consider  you  as  degraded  from  that  rank  of  literature  which  entitles  one 
writer  to  challenge  another.' 

fail 
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fail  to  quote  it,  that  there  should  be  no  legend  whatever  with  regard  to  its  fate. 
Then  if' some  other  person  had  translated  the  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  into  Greek, 
either  with  or  witnout  Matthew*s  sanction,  why  is  there  no  allusion  to  it? 
The  Fathers  are  quite  careful  to  report  the  sanction  which  Mark's  Gospel 
receives  from  his  connection  with  Peter,  and  Luke's  from  his  relation  to  Paul . 
But  there  is  a  profound  silence  in  relation  to  Matthew  and  his  translator.' 
(^t&.  Sac.  May,  1849,  p.  361.) 

These  sentiments  are,  I  believe,  current  amongst  American 
Biblical  scholars ;  but  if  they  would  reweigh  the  whole  subject,  if 
they  would  not  allow  the  reception  of  evidence  to  be  controlled  by 
mere  subjective  feelings,  surely  not  a  few  of  them  would  fully  adopt 
the  conclusion  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  original.  I  have  previously 
remarked  on  the  questions  which  are  here  suggested  :  I  have  shown 
that  what  the  Fathers  believed  to  be  the  original  of  St.  Matthew, 
they  did  not  in  fact  preserve,  and  that  there  are  hints  as  to  the 
Hebrew  original  up  to  the  fifth  century.  A  profound  silence  as 
to  who  was  the  translator  of  St.  Matthew,  does  not  invalidate  tes- 
timony that  it  was  a  translation. 

The  subject  would  be  imperfectly  treated,  if  I  were  not,  in 
conclusion,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  authoritative  character 
of  the  Greek  gospel  which  we  possess.  If  this  point  be  demon- 
strated, what  remains  of  those /ear*  which  are  allowed  to  hinder 
the  reception  of  the  attested  fact  of  the  Hebrew  original  ?  If  we 
possess  an  authoritative  Greek  gospel,  why  need  the  most  timid 
shrink  from  believing,  with  all  the  ancients,  that  it  is  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  which  Matthew  wrote  ? 

Some  have,  indeed,  thought  the  idea  of  an  authoritative  trans- 
Za^2V?7z  self  contradictory.  But  this  is  only  one  form  of  dogmatic 
a  priori  argument :  it  is  said  that  God  may  inspire  an  original 
writing ;  but  an  inspired  translation^  an  authoritative  version,  is 
supposed  to  involve  some  incongruity.  But  why  so  ?  Can  any  of 
us  say  that  he  has  penetrated  into  the  Divine  mind?  Can  we 
tell  how  God  acted  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  ?  Can  we  say 
how  it  becomes  Him  to  act  ?  Unless  we  can  affirm  these  things, 
we  must  not  hastily  reject  the  possibility  of  authoritative,  inspired 
translation. 

Now  we  do  possess  inspired  translations :  the  Scripture  abounds 
with  them.  Are  not  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  parts  of  inspired 
Scripture?  Yet  he  spoke  in  Hebreo-Chaldaic,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  recorded  His  words  in  Greek.  Here  then  is  transla- 
tion— ^inspired  translation — received  as  authoritative  by  all  who 
receive  ttie  Bible.  Sometimes  the  pen  of  inspiration  expressly 
tells  us  that  words  were  spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  then  gives  them 
in  ijrreek :  is  not  this  a  pretty  plain  intimation  that  inspired  trans- 
lation is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ways  of  God  ?    Again,  in  cita- 

N  2  tions 
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tions  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  places  not  a  few,  the  inspired 
Apostles  ^ve  their  own  version  from  the  Hebrew  and  not  that  of 
the  LXX. ;  to  say  that  this  is  not  inspired  translation,  is  the  same 
thing  as  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  altogether. 

How  then  was  the  Greek  gospel  which  we  possess,  received  and 
used  in  early  times  ? 

If  we  look  at  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  shall  find 
that  all  the  four  gospels  in  Greek  were  then  in  general  acceptance 
and  public  use,  wherever  Christian  communities  were  formed 
amongst  those  who  spoke  that  language. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Pius,  thus  describes  the  worship  of  the  Christians. 
He  says : — 

*  On  the  day  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembly  in  one  place  of  all  who 
dwell  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country,  and  the  memorials  of  the  Apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read,  as  time  may  permit.  Afterwards,  when  he 
who  reads  has  endea,  he  who  presides  admonishes  and  exhorts  by  word  to  imitate 
these  good  things.  Afterwards,  we  all  stand  up  together  and  pray ;  and,  as  we 
said  before,  when  we  have  made  an  end  of  prayer,  bread  is  brought,  and  wine 
and  water,  and  he  who  presides  ofiers  prayers  and  thanlcsgivings  according  to  his 
ability,  and  the  people  add  their  assent,  saying,  Amen ;  and  those  things  for 
whicn  thanks  were  given  are  distributed,  and  are  partaken  of  by  each  one ;  and 
they  are  sent  by  the  deacons  to  those  who  are  not  present.  Those  who  are 
well  off  and  who  wish  it,  contribute,  each  one  according  to  his  own  purpose, 
what  he  wishes,  and  the  collection  is  deposited  with  him  who  presides ;  and 
he  assists  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  are  in  need  through  sickness  or 
other  cause,  and  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  strangers  who  may  be  sojourning 
in  the  place ;  and,  in  fact,  he  takes  care  of  all  who  may  be  in  need. 

'  We  all  hold  this  united  assembly  on  Sunday,  since  it  is  the  first  day,  in 
which  God  turned  aside  darkness  and  matter  and  made  the  world  ;  and  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  on  the  same  day  arose  from  the  dead ;  for  they  crucified 
him  the  day  before  Saturday,  and  on  the  day  after  Saturday,  which  is  Sunday, 
he  was  manifested  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  and  taught  them  things  which 
we  have  offered  likewise  for  your  attention. 

Here  Justin  lays  before  the  emperor  and  his  colleagues  a  plain 
account  of  Christian  worship  such  as  was.  practised  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  wherever  Christians  were  found.  He 
speaks  of  things  which  were  manifest  matters  of  fact.  When 
Melanchthon  drew  up  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  says,  on  behalf 
of  those  who  presented  it,  ^  JScclesice  magna  consensu  apud  nos 
docent  ;'-^'  The  Churches  amongst  us  teach  with  general  con- 
sent;'—the  circumstances  under  which  the  Confession  was  pre- 
sented, vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  alleged.  It  was  not 
a  thing  which  depended  on  Melanchthon's  evidence,  but  a  thing 
which  was  openly  known.  So  too  here :  Justin's  testimony  is  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  all  the  Christian  communities,  and  the 
nature  of  the  public  facts  alleged  authenticates  them. 

The 
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The  *  Memorials  of  the  Apostles '  were  then  in  weekly  public 
use  amongst  the  Christians  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century ; 
and  Justin  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  the  one  which 
I  hare  cited  above,  says,  '  the  Apostles  in  tlie  Memorials  which 
they  have  m^de  which  are  called  Gospels;'^  and  in  another  place 
he  says,  '  The  Memorials  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  companions.'  In  another  passage  he  uses  the  term 
gospel  in  the  singular,  designating  apparently  the  collective  vo- 
lume. 

Accordingly  we  find  several  passages  cited  from  tlie  ^  Memo- 
rials of  the  Apostles '  which  coincide  in  the  general  with  our  four 
canonical  gospels,  especially  with  that  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  true 
that  he  nowhere  names  the  authors,  nor  yet  does  be  say  that  the 
collected  volume  contained  fmir  gospels ;  but  that  his  gospels 
were  the  same  as  ours  may  be  known,  even  if  we  had  not  proof 
that  the  contents  correspond. 

For  IrenaeuB,  who  was  in  part  a  contemporary  of  Justin,  speaks 
in  such  plain  and  decided  terms  of  the  four  gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  as  alone  used  by  the  whole  Church  under 
heaven,  that  even  opposers  of  their  authenticity  are  compelled  to 
admit,  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  our  four 
canonical  gospels  were  in  general  use.  K  then  these  are  not  the 
gospels  intended  by  Justin,  it  would  follow  that  all  the  Christians 
every  where  changed  their  gospels,  and  that  they  changed  them 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  this  was  done  without  our  possess- 
ing  the  slightest  hint  or  intimation  of  so  remarkable  a  simulta* 
neous  proceeding.  Had  the  Christians  in  Egypt  been  inclined  to 
use  some  new  documents  as  the  genuine  worKs  of  the  Apostles, 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that  those  of  Syria  and  Italy  would  at 
the  same  time  do  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  And  yet  this  must 
be  assumed,  if  the  gospels  which  Justin  mentions  bb  in  general 
use,  were  not  the  same  as  those  spoken  of  by  Irenaeus  and  others. 
And  farther  this  change  must  have  happened  in  Irenaeus's  days, 
and  yet  it  is  not  noticed  by  him  or  by  opposing  heretics  I 

Thus  then  it  follows  that  Justin  speaks  of  our  four  Gospels  as 
being  in  his  day  in  universal  use  amongst  Christians :  of  these  four 
Gospels  (as  we  learn  from  Others)  three  were  known  and  received 
as  original  productions  in  Greek ;  and  the  other,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  collection,  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew  original. 
All,  however,  were  used  as  equally  authentic ;  the  same  appeals 
were  made  to  all ;  and  this,  at  least,  showed  the  judgment  then 
formed  of  the  translation  of  the  first.  In  this  age  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  use  of  separate  Gospels :  a  collection  had  been  formed,  and 
that  at  a  suflSciently  early  time  for  all  the  churches  to  possess  it ; 
and  all  had  the  translated  Matthew  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

volume. 
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volume.  These  things  could  not  have  been  recent  when  Justin 
wrote. 

Thus  Justin  carries  us  yet  farther  back  than  bis  own  time  ;  and 
yet  he  must  have  beeu  a  Christian  at  least  about  the  ^ear  130  ;  so 
that  on  no  principle  of  supposition  can  we  avoid  carrymg  the  effect 
of  his  testimony  back  to  several  years  before  that  date.  If  a  custom 
be  proved  to  exist  at  any  given  time  as  a  custom^  the  effect  of  the 
proof  is  to  show  that  it  must  have  origmated  at  least  some  time 
before. 

Justin  Martyr  lived  pretty  near  the  Apostolic  age.  One  man,  Po- 
lycarp,  connected  Irenaeus  with  the  Apostle  John ;  how  many  then 
must  there  not  have  been  who  were  contemporaries  of  that  ajiostle, 
and  also  of  Justin.  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  Justin 
sojourned  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels  ;  that  was  the  very 

?lace  where  St.  John  had  spent  his  latter  years,  and  where  he  died, 
^he  old  Christians  of  that  place,  when  Justin  visited  it,  were  the 
middle-aced  ones  of  the  time  of  St  John ;  the  middle-aged  ones 
of  Justin  s  days  were  the  young  of  the  time  of  the  Apostle.  Had 
they  changed  every  custom  from  that  which  had  existed  in  the 
Apostle's  life-time  ?  Had  they  in  this  time  made  any  alteration 
as  to  the  use  of  books  which  toey  believed  to  be  sacred  ?  The 
diflSculties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis  are  greater  if  applied 
to  this  time,  even  than  if  we  take  a  later  period.  We  thus  find 
ourselves  brought  back  even  to  the  Apostolic  age.»  We  learn  that 
the  same  Gospel-collection  must  have  been  used,  and  that  publicly, 
m  the  Christian  communities — that  the  very  nature  of  the  case  pre- 
vented the  possibiHty  of  an  universal  change ;  and  the  only  question 
lett  IS,  Wh&t  sanction  did  this  custom  possess?  To  this  but  one 
f^i^®^  ^"^  .\  ^®^)S/®)  ^®  g^ve^^  •  It  must  have  been  done  by  Apos- 
Tohnt'^^r^A^^.  ^^  ^h^^^h  fr««^  the  very  time  of  the  Apostle 
hSuTl  iee^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^"  ^^  ^he  three  others,  in  their 

agef  we'foTt?:^.^^^^^^  l^  Greej.  to  the  Apostolic 

at  pe 
at  ve: 

see  that?musThS^^  *!  *^®  ^""^^^  ^^Py  of  Matthew  by  itself  we 
writers  who  cite  ^H  ,  ^  ^.  *^®  Apostolic  age.  The  line  of  early 
do  with  regard  to  TV^V^t  *7^  "^  ^*"^  ^°  ^^  same  way  as  they 
-n:;^~i-p-^^^hL^ftl^^^^-     The  lan^age  to^ 

year  tl8«)  ,!'",««  consequent.  I  h«J^^f  ^?*'*  «*^'1«>  «°n°e<=t  °s  ^ith 
known  /ar-'C^,?''*  «>•<«««  of^'  Na^w/**^^  ^?  ^^  conversed  this  very 

sou  hving  when  he  wrote.  ^P<»tle8 :  indeed  very  many 

shows 
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shows  its  origin  as  plainly  as  does  that  of  the  other  three  Gospels. 
It  must  have  been  translated  y  at  a  pretty  early  period^  and 
evidently  by  some  Hebrew  Christian ;  this  alone  would  show  the 
Apostolic  sanction  of  the  version  ;  for  without  this  the  bodies  of 
Greek  Christians  everywhere  would  not  with  one  accord  have 
received  the  book. 

In  the  Apostolic  age  the  Greek  version  must  have  been  made : 
in  that  age  the  churches  received  it.  There  were  then  in  the 
Church  authoritative  teachers,  and  the  churches  could  no  more 
have  received  with  one  consent  a  doubtful  translation  of  an  Apos- 
tolic writing  than  they  could  have  received  a  spurious  book. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  same  line  of  proof  which  demonstrates 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  requires  us  to  admit  that  he 
wrote  it  in  Hebrew ;  and  yet  farther  the  same  line  of  proof 
authenticates  the  Greek  translation  which  we  have  as  an  autnori- 
tative  document.  Its  being  a  version  does  in  no  way  detract  from 
this  authority^  for  this  is  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  received  by 
the  bodies  of  Gentile  Christians  even  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Nor 
need  any  difficulty  be  raised  by  us,  because  we  do  not  know  who 
translated  it ;  if  the  earliest  writers  knew,  at  least  they  have  not 
informed  us ;  the  translator  has  (so  to  speak)  been  kept  quite  out 
of  sight ;  we  look  simply  to  the  time  when  the  Church  possessed 
Apostolic  guidance,  and  we  see  that  the  version  then  came  forth 
to  the  Church ;  we  recognize  God  as  the  giver  of  this  book  in 
Hebrew  by  the  pen  of  Matthew,  and  we  also  recognize  His  care 
in  giving  ns  an  apostolically  sanctioned  version,  though  from  whose 
pen  we  know  not. 

The  early  Christians  used  this  Greek  Gospel  with  all  confidence  : 
they  argued  on  its  words  and  expressions  (even  when  avowing  it  to 
be  a  version)  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  they  did  those  of  the 
other  three  Gospels,  originally  written  in  Greek.  Why  should  not 
we  use  it  with  similar  confidence  ? 

As  to  the  Canonical  authority  of  the  Greek  Gospel  which  we 
possess,  no  further  proof  need  (l  believe)  be  given  :  we  have  the 
same  evidence  for  this  Greek  translation  which  we  possess  for  the 
original  Greek  documents  written  by  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  All 
four  were  used  together  by  the  Church  firom  the  earliest  days  ;  all 
four  have  the  same  sanction. 


y  The  words  of  Papias  (or  rather  his  informant,  John  the  Presbyter)—  *  Matthew 
indeed  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  but  every  one  interpreted  them  as 
he  was  abl6/— have  no  relation  to  the  Greek  version  which  the  Churches  received : 
avveypJe^aro  and  rfpfiiivtwrt  stand  in  the  same  tense ;  reference  is  made  to  a  time 
long  past.  Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  there  was  then  no  Greek  autho- 
ritative Gospel,  and  thus  the  Hebrew  document  was  used  by  each  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  No  such  idea  can  be  entertained  as  that  this  was  a  practice  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  ^    . 

But 
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But  what  shall  be  said  as  to  the  inspiration  o{  our  Greek  Mat- 
thew? The  original  Hebrew  document  was,  of  course,  inspired. 
To  write  Scripture  was  an  Apostolic  endowment.  The  Apostles 
were  also  the  authoritative  trainers  of  the  Church  ;  if  they  sanc- 
tioned a  translation  of  an  inspired  document,  that  sanction  would 
give  it  such  an  authority  as  would  amount  to  virtual  inspiration. 
But  the  early  Christians  used  it  confidently  as  an  inspired  work, 
and  that  in  the  fullest  sense,  even  when  they  affirmed  it  to  be  a 
version  :  they  thus  received  it  as  actually  inspired.  And  so  too 
may  we  ;  for  why  should  translation  hinder  this  ?  We  may  hold 
the  highest  views  of  inspiration,  and  yet  admit  that  a  version  may 
be  inspired.*  St.  Paul  rarely  wrote  with  his  own  hand ;  and  yet 
we  do  not  doubt  the  full  autnority  of  all  his  Epistles ;  we  do  not 
say  that  Tertius  and  others  may  have  erred  in  writing  down  his 
words.  The  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  Paul  dictated  his  Epistles 
(so  that  he  could  say,  *  The  things  that  /  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  tne  Lord  *),  no  doubt  guarded  Tertius,  or  any 
other  amanuensis,  from  all  possible  mistake :  He  gave  forth  the 
Scripture,  and  He,  too,  provided  all  the  means  by  which  this 
should  be  done  infallibly.  We  have  only  to  apply  similar  prin- 
ciples to  the  case  before  us ;  just  as  the  early  ChiM'ches  received 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  even  when  there  was  no  certainty  by  whose 

Sn  they  had  been  written ;  so  do  we  receive  this  Gospel  of  St. 
atthew,  although  we  know  not  by  whose  hand  it  was  put  into 
Greek. 

This  subject  is  no  mere  curious  speculation  or  idle  inquiry. 
The  early  Christians  knew  something  of  the  criteria  of  the  autho- 
rity of  ancient  works.  Thus  Augustine  lays  down  that  if  from 
the  time  of  any  writer  there  be  a  continuous  chain  of  witnesses 


plenary.  The  message 
as  wholly  God's,  without  any  human  admixture.  .  .  .  Words  and  thoughts  are  so 
closely  associated  that  we  cannot  think  hut  in  words.  .  .  .  Inspiration  belongs  to 
every  part  of  Scripture,  relates  to  words  as  well  as  thoughts,  and  is  quite  com- 
patible with  any  difference  of  style  exhibited  by  the  sacred  writers.'  (See  the 
whole  article, '  Inspiration.*) 

This  is  practically  the  manner  in  which  Christians  treat  the  Bible  in  argument. 
Moses  Stuart  (on  the  Canon,  Dr.  Davidson's  edition,  p.  321)  rightly  reprehends  the 
unhallowed  rashness  of  Norton :  he  cites  John  v.  46,  47  (*  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if 
ye  believe  not  his  writingsy  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words*),  and  adds,  *It  is  in 
vain  to  make  the  effort  to  avoid  this.  The  expedient  to  which  Mr.  Norton  resorts, 
in  substituting  spoke  for  wrote,  and  words  for  writings,  is  one  which  shows  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  cause  which  he  is  labouring  to  defend.  On  this  ground  no 
declaration  of  Scripture,  anywhere,  in  any  passage,  on  any  subject,  is  exempt  from 
arbitrary  alterati(Jn  at  the  will  und  pleasure  of  every  reader,*  &c.  &c.  This  is 
practically  what  is  meant  by  vitrbal  inspiration,  i,  e.  that  the  writers  of  Scripture 
so  wrote  in  every  respect  as  the  Holy  Ghost  intended,  so  that  we  may  use  their 
words  as  authoritativcr 

to 
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to  the  genuineness  of  his  work,  then  the  fact  of  such  genuineness 
is  unquestionable:  and  this  criterion  he  applies  to  the  very 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  In  this  test  we  may  have  full  confi- 
dence ;  and  we  may  be  equally  convinced  that  what  is  attested  by 
such  a  chain  of  witnesses,  as  to  the  language  of  such  a  document, 
is  just  as  incontrovertible.  How  important,  then,  is  it  for  us  to 
hold  fast  evidence  on  the  whole  subject.* 

In  our  day  we  have  seen  the  speculations  of  many  who  would 
deprive  the  records  of  our  religion  of  their  historic  character ; 
they  would  thus  deprive  Christianity  of  its  basis — facts;  that 
God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world ;  that,  as  man,  He 
laid  down  His  life  for  sinners ;  that  He  rose  irom  the  dead,  and 
that  forgiveness  is  preached  in  His  name.  Take  away  the  ob- 
jective facts,  and  what  is  Christianity  ?  The  four  Gospels,  and 
all  that  attests  them,  have  been  especially  attacked.  This  may 
show  us  the  importance  of  not  disregarding  the  evidence  on  which 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  have  been  transmitted  to  us  ;  but 
if  we  reject  that  evidence  in  part,  do  we  not  at  least  weaken  it  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  hold  fast  the  authority  of  our 
canonical  books :  we  can  -do  this  without  at  all  disregarding  the 
facts  which  are  presented  to  us ;  it  is  only  needful  for  us  to  see 
how  these  things  are  connected  together.  If  I  received  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  as  canonical  on  insufficient  grounds,  or  taught 
others  so  to  do,  I  should  feel  that  I  laid  it  open  to  attack  ;  but, 
on  the  same  ground  of  ancient  testimony,  I  can  hold  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  can  maintain  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Greek 
which  we  possess :  the  Greek  is  thus  placed  upon  such  a  basis 
that  its  true  authority  is  in  every  sense  confirmed. 


•j,^*  Although  another  view  of  the  subject — that  of  the  twofold 
original — ^was  taken  in  a  previous  Number  of  this  Journal,  we 

^  I  have  treated  the  aathority  of  the  Greek  Goepel  of  St  Matthew  hat  briefly. 
These  considerations,  however,  may  now  suffice.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
taken  up  more  fully  in  a  volume  which  I  have  partly  prepared,  *  Historic  Evidence 
of  the  Origin  and  Transmission  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures :'  iUness  and 
pressure  of  occupation  have  retarded  mj  completing  this  work. 

I  do  not  now  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  relation  of  our  Greek  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrew  original.  The  evidence  shows  that  it  was  simply  a  translation.  Sup- 
positions have  been  made  as  to  what  the  translator  added.  But  the  additions  must 
first  be  proved.  If  he  made  additions,  then  those  additions  have  come  to  us  with 
apostolic  sanction.  But  it  is  needless  te  regard  as  additions  many  of  those  things 
which  have  been  specified  as  such :  thus, '  They  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  God  with  us  :*  why  should  we  regard  this  last  clause 
9A  «a  addition'^  It  is  not  a  bare  translation,  but  an  authoritative  statement  that 
Emmanuel  was  not  a  mere  name,  signifying  only  God  is  with  us,  but  a  divine 
declaration  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  really  and  truly  God  with  us.  I  abide  by 
ancient  testimony  on  this  point  of  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Matthew. 

have 
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have  mucli  satisfaction  in  presenting  this  contribution  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  question,  from  a  pen  well  qualified  to  do  it  full 
justice.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  see  Questions  of  this  class 
thoroughly  and  really  discussed  in  this  publication ;  for  in  matters 
thus  controverted,  the  weight  of  testimony  must  be  ascertained  by 
comparing  the  statements  of  the  advocates  of  different  views, 
rather  than  from  the  reports  of  any  one  writer,  who,  however 
inclined  to  be  fair  and  equal,  will  inevitably  bring  out  vrith  less 
force  the  views  he  opposes  than  those  which  he  entertains. 


ON   THE   MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

CREATION. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  Creation.  Somb  passages  in  that  account  appear, 
on  a  mere  cursory  reading,  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  facts  of  geology.  In  order  to  a  clear  and  harmonious 
understanding  of  the  whole  narrative,  two  or  three  principles  may 
be  (at  least  hypothetically)  assumed. 

1.  That  it  did  not  come  within  the  design  of  Moses,  or  rather 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  he  was  directed,  to  give  a  specific 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  universe :  the  detailed  account 
is  confined  to  what  is  historically  connected  with  the  origin  of  our 
race.  After  the  general  statement  given  in  the  first  verse,  of  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  history  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the  earth  and  its  sur-^ 
rounding  atmosphere* 

2.  That  Moses  describes  the  creative  process  as  it  would  have 
appeared  to  a  spectator  stationed  on  the  earth. 

3.  That  the  account  is  given  in  popular,  as  contradistinguished 
from  scientific  language. 

The  first  and  second  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  read 
thus :  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  watersJ  *  Now  if  we  attentively  consider,'  observes  Dr. 
Kerns,  *  the  first  verse,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  plain,  unconnected, 
independent  statement,  constituting  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  the  commencement  of  our  terrestrial  economy,  the  details  of 

whicH 
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which  he^n  with  the  last  clause  of  the  2nd  verse — "  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'*  The  heauty  and 
propriety  of  this  introduction  must  he  manifest  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  succession  of  mighty  operations  which  follow.  We  are 
first  informed  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  In  what  state  they  existed  when  coming  from  the 
Creator's  hand,  we  are  not  distinctly  informed  ;  hut  it  is  here 
distinctly  and  emphatically  declared,  that  all  things  were  created 
by  God  ;  therefore  it  must  be  laid  down  as  a  settled  proposition 
that  the  world  is  not  eternal ;  which  well  accords  with  the  geolo- 
gical phenomena  daily  presented  to  our  observation.' 

Bishop  Horsley  remarks  that  *  the  interval  between  the  pro- 
duction of  the  matter  of  the  chaos  and  the  formation  of  light  is 
undefined  and  unknown.' 

For  anything  in  the  passage  before  us,  untold  ages  may  have 
rolled  away,  and  the  surface  of  our  globe  have  been  thq  scene  of 
successive  revolutions,  prior  to  the  operations  of  the  six  days  as 
immediately  after  recorded.  Many  a  time  the  sea  and  land  may 
have  exchanged  their  situations.  There  may  have  been  several 
distinct  creations  of  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  each  disappearing 
in  its  tuiTi,  and  being  followed,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
by  a  new  order  of  things ;  or  some  few  species  may  have  been 
allowed  to  survive,  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  their  coevals,  and 
to  Uve  on  contemporary  with  the  various  orders  belonging  to  the 
next  subsequent  creation.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  suppo- 
sitions are  made  in  view  of  the  facts  and  deductions  of  geological 
science.  And  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  inde- 
finitely long  an4  bewildering  periods  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  phenomena  coming  within  the  range  of  that  science,  ran 
their  course  between  what  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the.  begiur 
ning,  (viz.,  *  the  creation,'  or  calling  into  existence,  *  of  the 
heavens,'  including  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stars,  ^  and 
the  earth ;')  and  the  time  when  it  pleased  God  to  place  the  present 
races  of  animals  and  man  upon  our  globe,  to  show  that  science  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  This  expo- 
sition, while  it  allows  to  geology  all  it  can  ask,  does  no  violence  to 
the  plain  grammatical  construction  of  the  language  employed  by 
Moses. 

In  accordance  with  this  we  conclude  that  the  phrase  *  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning '  denotes  a  definite  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
And  with  this  distinctly  in  view  we  shall  hastily  go  over  the  varied 
operations  of  the  six  days  in  their  successive  order,  as  recorded 
by  the  inspired  penman. 

We  read  in  the  2nd  verse  that  *  the  earth  was  without  form 

and 
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and  void;*  terms  expressiye  of  the  idea  of  dreariness  and  desola- 
tion ;  it  was  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  in  a  word,  chaotic. 

*  And  darkness  teas  upon  the  face  qftfie  deep  :*  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  nowhere  said  that  light  (£d  not  preyiously  exist,  or  even 
that  it  did  not  exist  at  this  precise  period,  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere ;  but  simply  that  it  *  was  dark  upon  the  Jaccy*  or 
surface  *  of  the  deep,*  Perhaps  this  darkness  was  occasioned  by 
the  obstruction  of  the^  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  dense  masses  of 
rapour  which  we  may  suppose  arose  from  the  water  that  entirely 
enveloped  the  globe,  or  tnat  at  least  covered  that  extensive  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  present 
display  of  creative  power. 

*  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters*  The 
solution  about  to  be  offered  of  this  passage  is  advanced  with  some 
degree  of  hesitation.  The  original  term  translated  spirit^  signifies 
also  breath  or  wind.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  is 
any  part  of  the  creative  process  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  All  things '  are  said  to  nave  been  *  made  by  the  Word ;'  and 
^  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  this  ^wind'  was  made  ^  to  move  upon  the  face  of 
the  watei^,'  and  a  sufficient  cause  is  assigned  for  the  removal  of 
those  masses  of  vapour  which  prevented  the  light  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  falling  upon  *  the  surface  of  the  deep/  Everything  being 
now  ready,  *  according  to  his  determinate  counsel,'  *  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light.'  If  this  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation, it  shows  that  while  the  effect  produced  was  of  the  most 
sublime,  beautiful,  and  beneficial  character,  the  means  by  which 
the  Almighty  chose  to  accomplish  his  end  were  exceedingly 
simple. 

'  And  God  divided  the  lir/htfrom  the  darkness*  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  was  accomplished  by  now,  for  the  first  time, 
giving  to  the  earth  its  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis.  The  earth's 
revolution  produces  a  succession  or  alternation^  and  not  a  division, 
of  '  light  and  darkness.'  Possibly  the  phenomenon  here  spoken 
of  may  have  been  caused  by  the  light  flowing  from  one  source  or 
point,  namely  the  sun,  and  falling  upon  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  illuminating  one  hemisphere  while  the  other  remained  in 
darkness.  Thus  a  division  of  light  and  darkness  would  necessarily 
be  effected.  This  exposition  perfectly  harmonises  with,  and  in- 
deed implies,  the  previous  existence  of  the  sun. 

The  second  day's  work  is  introduced  thus :  *  And  God  said. 
Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters,*  That  is,  let  there  be  an  ex- 
panse,  or  open   space,  between  the  waters  that   constitute  the 

clouds, 
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clouds,  and  the  waters  upon  the  earth.  The  previous  day's  work 
appears  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  this. 
The  sun's  rays  now  penetrated,  unobstructedly,  the  atmosphere, 
and.  by  their  heat  expanded  the  vapour,  rising  by  evaporation 
from  *the  deep,'  thereby  occasioning  it  to  be  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  atmosphere,  which,  pressing  down  towards  the 
earth,  forced  the  vapour,  or  rather  clouds,  upward.  Though  we 
are  thus  ascribing  to  secondary  causes  what  Moses  attributes  to 
the  divine  Being,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  causes  them^ 
selves  owe  their  existence  to  the  will  of  Jehovah.  That  it  should 
be  a  property  of  heat  to  expand  all  bodies,  and  that  all  bodies 
should  have  an  attraction  towards  each  other,  varying  in  its 
degree  according  to  their  bulk  and  density  taken  together, 
must,  obviously,  be  referred  to  the  will  of  some  great  intelligent 
Cause. 

The  production  of  a  firmament,  or  the  bringing  into  action  of 
those  laws  by  which  the  clouds  float  in  the  broad  expanse  above, 
was  the  work  of  the  second  dav. 

The  work  of  the  third  day  f>egan  by  *  the  gathering  togetlier  of 
the  waters  under  the  heaven,  and  the  causing  dry  land  to  appear.* 
The  same  subterraneous  forces  which  now  not  infrequently  pro- 
duce earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  appear  to  have  been 
brought  at  this  time  into  extraordinary  activity,  and  to  have 
resulted  in  the  elevation  of  large  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
forming  '  dry  land,'  and  in  the  subsidence  of  other  parts  over 
which  our  present  oceans  ebb  and  flow.  The  whole  process,  as 
indicated  by  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  seems  to  have  presented 
phenomena  of  a  character  imposing  and  awful  beyond  conception : 
*  Thou  coveredst  the  earth  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment :  the 
waters  stood  above  the  mountains.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at 
the  noise  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away.  They  go  up  by  the 
m^ountains ;  they  go  down  by  the  valleys  unto  the  place  which 
thou  hast  founded  for  them.  Thou  hast  set  a  bound,  that  they 
may  not  pass  over ;  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.' — 

Ps.  CIV. 

*  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass^  &c.  All  the  living  vegetable 
species  appear  to  have  been  produced  on  this  day.  The  three 
grand  divisions  are  distinctly  recognized.  The  first  division  is 
called  *'  grass,'  and  probably  includes  all  that  is  propagated  rather 
from  the  root  than  by  means  of  seed.  The  second  is  *herb 
yielding  seed.'  This  embraces  all  plants  that  most  obviously 
propagate  themselves  by  shedding  or  scattering  seed — probably 
all  plants  between  grasses  and  trees.  The  third  division  com- 
prises trees  of  every  kind— all  vegetable  formations  containing 
timber. 

We 
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We  now  come  to  the  fourth  day.  This  is,  apparently,  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  the  Mossdc  narrative.  It  appears  to 
record  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies — ^the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  And  in  order  to  make  it  harmoni2e  with  what  is  said  to 
have  been  done  *  in  the  beginning^  various  hypotheses  have  been 
proposed.  One  of  the  most  extensively  adopted  is  the  following : — 
That  only  a^dim  glimmering  light  constituted  the  three  previous 
days ;  that  supposing  some  spectator  to  have  stood  upon  the  earth, 
the  heavenly  bodies  could  not  have  been  seen,  their  light  being 
partially  obstructed  by  dense  masses  of  *  clouds,  mist,  and  vapour, 
which  are  supposed  still  to  have  obtained  in  the  atmosphere  ;  that 
these  clouds  were  carried  away  on  this,  the  fourth  day,  and  that 
the  sun  then  shone  in  all  its  splendour,  as  though  it  had  just  been 
created.  We  regard  this  as  altogether  imaginary.  It  is  said  in 
the  4th  verse,  referring  to  the  first  day,  *  and  God  saw  the  light, 
that  it  teas  good.*  We  therefore  conclude  that  on  the  first  three 
days  the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  his  brightness,  and  that  the 
moon  walked  forth  in  all  her  beauty ; — that  these  days  were 
as  perfect,  as  regards  the  light,  as  was  the  fourth,  or  any  sub- 
sequent day.  We  must  therefore  seek  a  better  exposition  of 
what  is  said  respecting  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  than  is  here 
afforded  us. 

'  We  derive  considerable  assistance,'  writes  Dr,  Kerns,  *  in  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  from  the  remark  of  Rosenmiiller, 
that  the  verb  to  be  frequently  implies  a  direction  or  determination 
of  4  thing  to  a  certain  use  :  for  example,  in  Zechariah  viii.  19,  it 
is  said  that  the  several  &st8  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy, 
and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts ;  and  in  Numbers  x.  31,  Moses 
entreats  his  father-in-law  to  be  to  them  for  a  certain  purpose. 
We  think  this  hint  (though  when  known  it  appears  so  simple) 
greatly  assists  our  taking  a  correct  view  of  the  passage  before 
us;  for  by  an  easy  and  unstrained  transposition,  we  may  read 
the  14th  verse  thus :  *  And  God  said.  Let  the  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven  be,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night*  It 
also  reads  in  accordance,  and  we  think  more  forcibly,  with  the 
second  clause  of  the  verse ;  for  after  directing  them  to  a  par- 
ticular use  in  the  dividing  of  day  from  night,  the  same  idea  is 
continued  in  appointing  them  to  be  for  signs,  and  seasons,  and 
days,  and  years.  The  same  principle  of  interpretation  applies, 
of  course,  equally  to  the  16th  and  two  following  verses,  which 
contain  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  before  been  said  in  reference 
to  the  sun  and  moon.  These  are  thus  mentioned  again  in  order 
to  associate  them  with  the  stars,  to  which  direct  reference  is  now 
for  the  first  time  made.  The  latter  clause  of  the  16th  verse  in 
the   authorized  version   reads  thus:    ^He  made  the  stars  also,* 

The 
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The  words  *he  made'  are  supplied  by  the  translators.  The 
proper  rendering  seems  to  be,  '  the  lesser  one  with  the  stars  to 
rule  the  night.'  The  whole  passage  should  be  rendered  thus : 
'  And  God  said,  Let  the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens 
be  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years :  and  let  them  be  for 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  to  mve  light  upon  the 
earth :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  thus  made  the  two  great  lights ; 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  with  the 
stars  to  rule  the  night.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heavens  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day, 
and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.'  According  to  this  rendering  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day  was  the  appointing  or  directing  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (all  of  which  were  previously  in  existence)  to 
particular,  specified,  and  important  purposes. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  refer  to  the  104th  Psalm, 
-which  furnishes  a  beautiful  and  striking  comment  upon  the  first 
four  days  of  the  creation.  The  word  *  thyself^  in  the  2nd  verse 
of  the  £nglish  version,  is  of  no  authority.  The  ellipsis  ought 
probably  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  words  *  the  earthJ .  That 
verse  would  then  have  read  :  *  Who  coverest  the  earth  with  light 
as  with  a  garment.'  This  is  a  relation  of  the  first  day's  work. 
*  Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  Uke  a  curtain.'  Here  is  the 
creation  of  a  Jirmament,  the  work  of  the  second  day.  The  6th 
verse  reads :  '  Thou  coveredst  the  earth  with  the  deep  as  with  a 
garment:  the  waters  stood  above  the  mountains.  At, thy  rebuke 
they  fled.'  The  14th  verse,  '  Thou  causest  the  grass  to  grow  for 
the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man :  Thou  bringest  forth 
food  out  of  the  earth.'  This  is  a  full  description  of  the  work  of 
the  third  day.  The  Psalmist  now  goes  on  to  say  (19th  verse),  not 
that  God  *  created  two  great  lights,'  and  that  '  he  made  the  stars 
also,'  but,  *Thou  appomtest  the  moon  for  seasons.  The  sun 
knoweth  his  going  down.'  Here  is  the  ordaining  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  particular  ends. 

But  if  the  purpose  of  the  fourth  day's  work  was  to  place  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  certain  relationships  to  our  planet,  the  question 
now  arises,  What  physical  means  were  adopted  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  whole  was  effected  by  now 
giving  to  the  axis  of  the  earth  its  present  inclination  ?  This 
exposition  perfectly  agrees  with  the  principles  assumed  and  laid 
down  for  our  guidance ;  that  after  the  general  statement  given  in 
the  first  verse,  the  history  is  wholly  confined  to  the  operations  of 
the  Deity  upon  the  earth  and  its  attendant  atmosphere ;  and  tliat 
Moses    described   things   according  to   their  appearance.     The 

phenomena 
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phenomena  spokai  of  by  Moses,  namely,  'season,  days,  and 
years/  as  first  originated  on  the  fourth  day,  and  as  they  still 
continue,  are  all  occasioned  by  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis^ 
Had  this  still  continued,  as  we  apprehend  it  was  .until  the  day 
imder  review,  perfectly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  sun,  our  days 
would  have  been  of  one  unvarying  length,  and  have  flowed  on  in 
one  unbroken  and  monotonous  succession  ;  there  would  have  been_ 
no  interchange  of  summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn.* 
Moses  described  certain  appearances, — certain  effeds ;  and  left  to 
science  the  discovering  of  the  physical  causes  by  which  they  were 
produced.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  write 
a  history  of  the  creation :  for  if  be  had  been,  it  is  argued,  he 
would  have  given  a  philosophical  description  of  it.  An  un- 
reasonable demand,  truly  1  Suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  the 
narrative  ran  thus :  '  And  God  said  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Be 
thou  inclined :  and  the  earUi's'  axis  was  inclined.'  The  whole 
world  would  have  wondered  for  three  thousand  years  what  could 
possibly  be  meant  by  the  mysterious  words  '  me  earth's  axis,' 
and  what  its  inclination  could  have  to  do  with  the  happiness  or 
die  natural  or  moral  history  of  man.  But  the  account  supplied 
by  the  sacred  historian,  though  given  in  popular  language,  is 
strictly  true.  Almost  every  advance  in  science  confirms  its  truth. 
The  sacred  narrative  has  nothing  to  fear  fi*om  true  science  ;  the 
two  lUngs  must  harmonize,  from  the  truthfulness  and  immutable 
character  of  Him  who  is  the  author  both  of  the  Bible  and  the  facts 
and  laws  which  science  discovers  and  arranges ;  and  nothing  but 
the  mists  of  our  own  ignorance  intercept  a  clear  vision  of  striking 
and  firequently  recurring  evidences  rendered  by  each  of  the  truth 
of  the  other. 

We  must  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  operations  of  the 
/ifih  day.  To  whatever  secondary  causes  we  may  have  attributed 
the  productions  of  the  previous  days,  we  mav  be  sure  that  no 
physical  cause,  nor  any  concurrence — much  less  any  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  {^ysical  causes — however  numerous  or  com- 
plicated, could  supply  the  functions  of  animal  life,  or  originate 
the  powers  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  all 
that  remains  in  connection  with  the  creation  to  the  dire(^  energy 

of  an  infinite  and  intelligent  Cause,  viz.  God. 

-  -  ■  -     - — 

•  That  some  such  change  as  this  has,  at  some  period  or  other,  taken  place,  the 
facts  of  geology  seem  to  indicate.  Certain  'remains'  ha^e  been  found  in  regions 
"Where,  accordmg  to  the  temperature  that  now  obtains,  the  living  individuals  could 
never  have  existed.  Nor  can  this  fkct  be  referred  to  the  deluge  of  Noah ;  for  then 
all  would  have  been  thrown  indiscriminately  together.  But  instead  of  this  we  find 
that  diflferent  species  are  confined  to  different  strata ;  proving,  first,  that  thejr  did 
not  live,  and  were  not  embedded,  at  the  same  period;  and,  secondly,  that  the  animals 
lived  and  died  on  the  spot. 

On 
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On  this  day*  it.  should  seem  that  the  Almighty  created  cdl  things 
that  have  life,  whose  peculiar  element  is  either  water  or  air.  it 
should  be  observed  here  that  our  authorized  version  implies  that 
the  toater  brought  forth  the  fowl,  as  well  as  the  aquatic  animals : 
whereas,  it  is  said  in  the  19th  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  '  and 
out  of  t lie  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field, 
and  every  bird  of  the  air/  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter 
clause  of  the  20th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  should  read,  ^  And 
let  birds  fly  above  t?ie  earthy  in  the  <^n  firmament  of  heaven  ;* 
leaving  it  undetermined  as  to  the  substance  from  which  they  were 
formed. 

Again,  Professor  Bush  observes  that  neither  the  word  *  birds  * 
nor  the  word  *fowl^  fully  expresses  the  original.  The  phrase 
used  by  Moses  implies  *  every  thing  that  has  wingSy* — ^includingall 
the  various  tribes  that  can  raise  themselves  up  into  the  air.  The 
work  of  the  ^/ifth  day,  then,  appears  to  have  been  the  causing  of 
the  waters  to  bring  forth  every  living  thiiigy  of  whatever  kind,  that 
inhabits  that  element ;  and  the  forming  from  the  earth  all  kinds*of 
birds,  bats,  and  insects, — in  a  word,  all  things  capable  of  sustain- 
ing themselves  in  the  air — of  flying  '  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven.' 

*  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creatures 
after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind:  and  it  was  so.*  The  term  translated  'living 
creature '  is  a  collective  singular,  and  probably  includes  within 
itself  the  three  kinds  of  animals  which  are  immediately  afterwards 
specified.  '  Cattle  :*  this  comprises  all  herbivorous  animals,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  good  for  Imraan  food.  *  Creeping  things :'  all 
kinds  of  reptiles.  ^And  beasts  of  the  earth:'  wild  beasts,  as 
contradistinguished  from  tame  animals, — more  particularly  those 
that  were  carnivorous.  The  remaining  and  crowning  work  of  the 
sixth  day  was  the  creation  of '  man.^ 

In  devoutly  contemplating  the  successive  scenes  and  mighty 
operations  connected  with  the  '  six  days  of  creation,'  how  naturally 
is  the  mind  filled  with  feelings  of  profound  awe,  veneration, 
wonder,  and  lore  I  But  if  our  minds  be  rightly  attuned,  there 
will  be  another  class  of  feelings,  among  which  humility  and 
gratitude  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  when  in  our  me- 
ditation we  associate,  or  rather  identify,  the  almighty  Creator 
with  our  merciful  and  gracious  Redeemer.  'By  Him  were 
all  things  created,  whether  they  be  things  in  heaven  or  things 
on  the  earth!'  And  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  work  of 
creation  is  still  going  on — that  new  worlds  are  being  called  into 
existence,  and  that  those  already  created  are  being  periodically 
replenished  with  organized  existences  ?     And  if  so,  may  we  not 
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venture  humbly  to  hope  that  we,  insignificant  and  unworthy  as  it 
must  be  oonfeflsed  we  are,  in  a  future  stage  of  our  being  may 
have  the  high  honour  and  the  inexpressible  felicity  of  being 
among  *  the  morning  stars '  that  shall  *  sing  together,'  and  the 
*  sons  of  God '  that  shall  *  shout  for  joy,'  at  the  creating  or 
adorning  of  some  world  of  light  and  beauty  in  the  distant  fields 
of  our  almighty  Father's  illimitable  dominions  ?  How  emphatic 
the  language  of  our  Redeemer :  *  Father,  I  desire  that  they  also, 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  t/uU  they 
may  behold  my  glory  /* 


ON    HEBREW   TENSES. 


Sib, — Will  you  permit  me  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  view  of  the 
Hebrew  tenses,  partly  confirming  and  partly  introducing  a  necessary 
and  important  modification  of  that  which  is  put  forward  in  an  able 
article  of  your  last  Number.  I  shall  first  make  a  brief  cat^^rical 
statement  of  my  view,  and  afterwards  dwell  on  such  parts  of  it  as  seem 
to  run  counter  to  ordinary  notions. 

Tense  is  the  time  fonn  of  the  verb.  It  may  denote  merely  that  the 
event  is  before,  at,  or  afker  whatever  point  of  time  is  in  view  ;  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Or  it  may  denote  that  the  event  is 
past,  present,  or  future ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  only  time-forms  we 
have  in  the  English  language.  Or  it  may  denote  both  of  these  rela- 
tions of  time  together  ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
This  double  reference  gives  rise  to  nine  possibfe  expressions  of  time, 
exemplified  and  arranged  in  the  following 

TiME-FHRASE  TaBLE. 


I  had  done 


I  have  done 


I  shall  have  done 


I  did 


Ido 


I  shall  do 


I  went  to  do 


I  go  to  do 


I  shall  go  to  do 


Here  every  tense  expresses  two  relations ;  the  relation  of  the  scene 
of  action  to  the  time  of  the  narrator,  as  past,  present^  or  to  come ; 
and  the  relation  of  the  action  to  a  contemplated  point  in  its  own 
scene,  as  before,  at,  or  after  that  point.  To  avoid  the  confusion  of 
the  old  nomenclature,  the  following  scheme  of  tense  names  has  been 
devised. 

Tense 
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TsNSB  Names. 


Antepreterite 
(pr»t.  perf.) 


Antepresent 
(pnes.  perf.) 


Antefbtuiv 
(fat  perf.) 


Preterite 
(pnet.  imperf.) 


Present 
(priBS*  imperf.) 


Fatore 
(fut  impert) 


Postpreterite 
(aorist) 


Postpresent 


PoBtfutore 


Each  of  these  names  deootes  both  the  relations  above  mentioned  ; 
and  those  agreeing  in  one  relation  may  be  grouped  together  by  a  com- 
mon name,  either  horizontally,  as  preterites,  presents,  or  futures ;  or 
vertically,  as  the  anterior,  central,  or  posterior  tenses.  The  anterior 
tenses  express  events  which  are  ended  at  the  point  of  time  contem- 
plated, whether  past,  present,  or  fhture.  The  posterior  tenses  express 
events  which  are  to  commence  at  the  time  contemplated.  The  centre 
tenses  express  events  of  which  not  the  end  or  the  beginning,  but  the 
centre  or  some  internal  point  is  at  the  time  contemplated.  The  ex- 
treme tenses  then  agree  in  having  one  extremity  to  a  certain  degree 
determined.  The  central  tenses  are  distinguished  from  both  In  having, 
not  the  end  or  beginning,  but  an  internal  point  determined. 

To  illustrate  the  formative  tendencies  of  the  languages  already 
named,  we  submit  the  following 

COMPARATITE  TaBLB  OF  TENBBS. 


egeram 


egi 


^jp 


egero 


agebam 
I  did 


ago 
I  do 


agam 


fcTTIJIfft^ 


wm 


This  table  exhibits,  it  will  be  observed,  what  we  have  intimated  to 
be  the  germinating  principle  of  the  Hebrew  tense  system.  The  He- 
brew verb  has  only  two  r^ularly  inflected  tenses.  Thase  are  the 
anterior,  expressing  an  action  ended,  and  the  posterior,  expressing  an 
action  to  begin  at  the  point  of  time  contemplated  by  the  speaker. 
There  is  no  inflected  ioirm  for  the  central  tense.  The  active  parti- 
ciples, however,  express  an  action  current,  and  accordingly  serve  for  the 

o  2  central 
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central  tense.  The  Hebrew  tenses  thus  express  only  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  time,  namely,  the  state  of  the  action  at  a  certain  point  of  time^ 
whether  ended,  current,  or  to  begin.  Whether  this  point  is  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  other  circumstances  expressed 
or  understood  apart  from  the  time  forms.  .  The  posterior  tense  may  be 
said  to  be  the  direct  form  of  the  verb,  as  it  describes  an  action  as 
regarded  from  its  commencement ;  the  anterior,  as  the  inverse  form,  as 
it  describes  the  action  as  viewed  from  its  close. 

Having  thus  explicitly  and  comparatively  stated  our  theory,  we 
proceed  to  defend  it;  first,  positively,  by  showing  its  use  and  applica- 
bility, and  then,  negatively,  by  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  other 
theories. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  to  show  its  use  and  applicability. 
Tts  use  is  founded  upon  the  attitude  the  Hebrew  thinker  naturally 
assumes  in  contemplating  events.  Coming  from  his  own  time,  he 
takes  his  stand  at  a  point  of  time  within,  or  at  least  not  beyond,  the 
initial  event,  and  thence  takes  cognizance  of  the  several  events  of  the 
series,  as  they  move  along  at  their  natural  pace.  The  initial  event, 
being  usually  beyond  him,  he  describes  by  the  proper  extreme  tense. 
Any  event,  similarly  situated,  he  conceives  also  beyond  him  in  the 
same  field  of  view  with  the  former,  and  expresses  by  the  same  tense. 
If  the  first  event  be  at  the  point  of  observation,  or  if  any  event,  being 
equally  related  to  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  be  therefore  con- 
ceived at  the  point  of  observation,  he  expresses  it  by  the  central  tense- 
Any  event  correlative  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  series,  and  forming 
or  going  to  form  the  counterpart  of  the  series,  viewed  as  a  symmetrical 
whole,  he  conceives  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  of  time  from 
which  his  observation  is  taken,  and  accordingly  describes  by  the  oppo- 
site extreme  tense.  Succession,  or  temporal  contact  of  events,  is  not 
expressed  by  the  time  form,  but  merely  implied  by  the  conjunction 
being  prefixed  to  the  second  verb.  But  if  the  conjunction  be  prefixed 
to  any  other  word  in  the  sentence,  it  intimates  a  special  connection  of 
the  events  with  or  without  succession,  though  the  progress  of  time  is 
still  uninterrupted.  An  event  may  be  said  to  be  detached  or  attached 
according  as  it  is  expressed  by  a  verb,  without  or  with  a  prefixed  con- 
junction. 

From  these  premises  we  deduce  the  following  formula  for  the  usual 
direct  narrative  of  a  train  of  events  ;  a  detached  event  is  beyond^  an 
attached  event  within^  the  point  of  observation.  Which  branches  out 
into  the  following  practical  rules: — 1,  a  detached  past  event  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  anterior  tense ;  2,  a  detached  future,  by  the  posterior ; 
3,  an  attached  past,  by  the  posterior ;  4,  an  attached  future,  by  the 
anterior.  The  occasional  deviations  from  these  rules  arise  from  their 
being  crossed  by  o^her  principles,  and  are  provided  for  by  the  pre- 
ceding observations. 

By  entering  into  a  &miliar  exemplification  of  these  principles  and 
rules,  we  shall  establish  their  applicability,  both  to  historical  and 
prophetical  narrative.  Let  us  conceive  the  Hebrew  writer,  then, 
proceeding  to  his  task  of  composition.     With  his  simple  apparatus  of 

tenses. 
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tenses,  he  approaches  the  scene  of  events  he  wishes  to  describe.     He 
imagines  the  series  in  pictorial  review ;  but  the  picture,  we  are  to 
remember,  is  chronological  rather  than  geographical.     For  his  own 
point  of  observation  either  descends  nearly  in  the  chronological  line, 
or  is  nearly  stationary,  while  this  line  with  its  whole  scene  of  changes 
ascends  in  the  contrary  direction.     He  takes  his  stand,  then,  next  the 
initial  event,  on  his  own  side  of  it,  not  beyond  it.     For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  has  a  tacit  consciousness  of  his  own  time,  and  thence  his 
imagination  has  carried  him  towards  the  event.     When  he  first  meets 
it,  therefore,   he  finds  himself  on  his  own  side  of  it,  and  to  go  farther, 
in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  it  and  give  expression  to  it,  is  unneces- 
sary, if  not  unnatural.     And,  in  the  second  place,  beyond  the  first 
event  is  a  region  beyond  observation,  and  therefore  unknown  and  un- 
defined ;  whereas  to  suppose  him  there  implies  that  it  has  known  and 
definite  points.     In  fact,   the  Hebrew  thinker  does  not  conceive  a 
beginning  made,  without  some  distinct  event,  constituting  that  initial 
change,  and  definitely  marking  off  and  closing  the  unrecognized  du- 
ration beyond.     The  opening  event,  then,  in  historyy  is  before  him  in 
point   of  time,  and   is   therefore   expressed   by   the   anterior   tense: 
Gen.  i.  I.     tpKn  n«)  ^^fn  m  D^h>«  Xna  n^K'Kna     in  the  begin- 
ning God  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     If  the  next  event 
have  the  same  bearing  with  the  former,  it  is  expressed  by  the  same 
tense,  while  the  conjunction  is  prefixed  to  the  emphatic  word  which 
marks  the  relation  between  the  two  events.     Gen.  i.  2  :    ^J^\}J  V??*?!? 
And  the  earth  has  been.     These  are  both  detached  past  events  and 
expressed  by  the  anterior  tense.     The  latter  form  of  sentence,  how- 
ever, seldom  occurs,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  expressive  rather  of  an 
appendage  to  the  former  than  of  a  distinct  transaction.     In  a  very- 
rare  instance  of  this  kind  the  conjunction  is  prefixed  to  the  verb  itself, 
exhibiting  a  deviation,  not  from   the  principles,  but  from  the  rules 
laid  down.     Job  i.  1 :   •^Jv'l,   and  thai  man  has  been.     If  an  event 
occur  at  tlie  point  of  observation  it  is  of  course  expressed  by  the 
central  tense.     Gen.  i.  2  perhaps  furnishes  an  instance  of  this  kind, 
n^rinp  Dv6k  rm\ :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moving.     This  constitutes 
the  centre  of  the  series.     An  event  after  this  belongs  to  the  counter- 
part of  the  series,  and  is  conceived  to  be  after  the  point  of  view,  and 
therefore  described  by  the  posterior  tense  with  the  conjunction  pre- 
fixed.    This   is  an  attached    past  event  and   expressed  accordingly. 

Gen.  i.  3 :  D^n7.J<  ^i^KM,  And  God  goes  on  to  say.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  that  antithesis  or  symmetrical  contrast  which  is  familiar  to  the 
Hebrew  thinker.  In  some  instances  of  it  the  extremes  are  the  points 
of  view ;  in  others,  as  in  this,  the  centre  is  fixed  upon,  from  which 
there  is  a  retrospective  view,  he  has  done^  and  then  a  prospective^  he 
goes  on  to  do.  We  shall  meet  with  other  instances  of  the  same  habit 
of  mind.  The  events  then  following  in  succession  are  expressed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  whether  it  is  that  the  whole  grpup  of 
successive  events  is  contrasted  with  the  one  simple  or  complex  primal 
event,  or  each  with  its  immediate  antecedent  tacitly  conceived  in  the 

aspect 
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Mpect  opposite  to  that  In  whkih  it  was  ezpresMd.  1  iiudine  to  the 
latter  view,  though  it  is  more  involved,  beoanse  I  conceive  the  mind 
begins  at  kast  with  simple  cases  and  proceeds  in  its  conceptions  rather 
with  astonishing  rapidity  tlian  with  lengthened  forethought.  An 
event  tliat  is  parallel  with  another,  or  complementary*  of  it,  appean 
before  our  point  of  time,  when  we  are  at  the  close  of  its  parallel  or 
complement,  and  is  therefore  expressed  by  prefixing  the  conjuncdcHi  to 
another  word  and  reversing  the  tense  of  the  verb.      Gen.  L  S: 

^Tii  ^^  ^K^^«  And  Grod  goes  on  to  call  to  the  light  day,  and  to  the 
darhnne  he  hae  catted  night.  This  is  a  detached  part  and  the  tense  is 
anterior.  Here  Is  another  antithesb  to  express  a  completed  process 
from  its  two  extremities.  At  the  commencement  of  the  event  the 
mind  is  before  it  in  point  of  time,  but  when  it  has  stated  part  of  it  it 
finds  itself  at  the  end,  and  therefore  after  it,  and  eo  has  to  nse  the 
retrospective  tense  to  describe  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  yet  been  stated. 
Parallel  events  are  expressed  in  the  same  antithesis,  because  the  pro- 
gress of  time  places  tlie  point  of  view,  which  was  before  the  ftMrmer, 

after  the  latter.  Gen.  ii.  21 :  MyplP  b^ft/^,  and  to  Adam  he  has  not 
found.  If  the  latter  event,  however,  do  not  close  up  and^complete  the 
former,  but  rather  outruns  the  usual  duration  of  an  event,  then  it  is 
expressed  by  the  posterior  tense,  even  when  there  is  some  parallelism, 
and  the  conjunction  is  disconnected  from  the  verb.     Gen.  IL  25: 

HS^i^^  ^^1)  <ind  they  go  on  to  he  not  ashamed.  This  is  a  rare 
deviation  from  our  rule. 

The  description  of  present  events  Is  given  on  the  same  principles, 
and  requires  only  a  word.  The  first  event  may  be  at  the  present 
moment,  and  is  expressed  by  the  active  participle.  Another  event 
may  be  contemporary  with  this,  to  express  which,  as  above  explained, 
the  spectator,  now  at  the  close  of  the  former  event,  severs  the  verb 
from  the  conjunction  and  puts  in  the  anterior  tense.  When,  however, 
he  comes  to  a  successive  event  he  prefixes  the  conjunction  to  the 
posterior  tense.  Zech.  vi.  6,  7 :  Wherein  the  blach  horses  are  going 
forth  (D^kV^),  and  the  white  have  gone  forth  0^^),  and  the  gristed 
have  gone  forth^  And  the  bag  have  gone  forth^  and  go  on  to  seek 

tn  prophecy  the  Hebrew  thinker,  in  like  manner,  conceives  himself 
on  his  own  side  of,  or  not  beyond,  the  starting  event.  This  event  is 
accordingly  regarded  sometimes  as  at  the  moment  of  observation,  and, 
therefore,  expressed  by  the  interjection  and  the  active  participle.  Isa. 
iii.  1 :  ^'9P  T)\^^  nVn;  fn^^  nin,  behold  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosU 
removing.  Generally,  however,  the  event  is  after  the  point  of  observa- 
tion chosen,  and  therefore  expressed  by  the  posterior  tense.  Josh.  vi. 
26 1  nd^pi^.  V*D3J1,  in  hisfirstbom  he  goes  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it. 
Here  is  a  detached  future  and  the  tense  posterior.  Let  us  contrast 
with  this  the  historical  account  of  its  fulfilment.  The  historian  finds 
himself  standing  also  within  the  event  when  past,  and  so  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  writes,  1  Kings  xvi.  34,  ^f!  V"OJl  O^?^?,  in  Abiram 
his  firstborn  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  it.     The  event  thus  thrown 

as 
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as  a  definite  boundary  into  the  region  out  of  the  mind's  view,  in  the 
first  case  into  the  unregarded  future,  in  the  second  into  the  unseen 
past,  is  manifestly  treated  as  a  point  or  indivisible  unit  serving  as  the 
given  extremity  both  of  the  indefinite  line  of  time  beyond,,  and  of  the 
defiinite  line  within  the  range  of  vision.  If  a  second  event  have  the 
same  relation  with  the  first  to  the  whole  series,  the  verb  is  detached 
from  the  conjunction  and  put  into  the  same  time-form.  Josh.  vi.  26 : 
y^ifl  )*i^yy3^,  and  in  his  youngest  he  goes  to  set  up.  This  is  accord- 
ing to  rule.  Having  observed  and  described  the  initial  event,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  the  spectator  in  imagination  glances  along  the  line 
of  action  to  a  close,  and  standing  there  contemplates  the  reverse  event 
of  the  series  as  before  the  point  of  view,  and  therefore  describes  it  by 
the  anterior  tense  with  the  conjunction  prefixed,  thus  exemplifying  our 
rule.  Josh.  vi.  26,  HJl^  D4p^  1^1^,  who  goes  to  arise  and  has  built. 
Here  we  have  an  antithesis  regarded  from  its  extremities.  Then 
follow  a  number  of  completions,  all  forming  the  antithesis  of  the 
primal  event,  or  each  antithetical  to  its  antecedent  which  is  expressed  in 
the  inverted  form,  and  then  understood  in  the  direct  form  :  Isa.  ii.  3,  4. 
But  if  any  event  be  viewed  out  of  connection  with  the  preceding,  be- 
cause it  is  parallel  to  it  in  point  of  time,  or  contrasted  with  it,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  then  the  verb  is  disannexed  from  the  conjunction 

and  put  in  the  posterior  tense  as  a  new  initiative.  Isa.  ii.  4  :  K^r^?, 
nation  goes  not  to  lift  up  sword  against  nation.  Even  here  there  is 
an  antithesis  between  the  last  completive  and  this  initiative. 

This  closes  our  rapid  slcetoh  of  the  most  striking  feature  of  historic 
and  prophetic  narrative,  the  description  of  a  complete  cycle  of  events. 
It  will  be  seen  that  every  part  of  the  historic  is  in  strict  contrast  with 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  prophetic  account,  and  thus  that  the  two 
form  a  grand  antithesis  in  themselves.  We  conceive  that  this  circum- 
stance alone  forms  a  complete  demonstration  of  our  view  of  the  tense 
system.  The  historian  views  events  as  causes,  the  prophet  as  efiTects. 
The  former  regards  the  actual  progress  and  order  of  their  occurrence, 
and,  therefore,  when  he  has  marked  off  antecedent  time  by  an  anterior 
tense^  he  notices  the  beginnings  of  events  as  coming  first,  unless  some 
sufi&cient  and  obvious  reason  leads  him  to  view  an  occasional  event  in 
the  opposite  aspect.  The  latter  regards  the  actual  progress  and  order 
of  their  specification  according  to.  the  plan  he  has  laid. down  of  the 
future  scene,  and,  consequently,  when  he  has  defined  the  commence- 
ment by  an  initial  tense,  he  conceives  himself  at  the  opposite  extreme, 
contemplating  the  successive  ends  he  proposes  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
entire  procedure.  The  one  is  always  at  some  point  within  the  whole 
group  of  events  described,  and  as  an  intelligent  and  attentive  observer 
notices  them  as  they  successively  come  into  existence ;  the  other  is 
always  without  the  cumulative  series  of  events  designed,  pondering 
them  with  thoughtful  premeditation  as  he  maps  out  their  successive 
accomplishment.  The  historian  is  the  student  of  nature,  he  marks 
causes ;  the  prophet  is  the  author  of  nature,  he  notes  down  ends. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  connected  group  of  events, 
because,  if  our  theory  meet  this  case,  it  will  solve  all  those  of  minor 

difiiculty. 
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difficulty.  We  have  not  entered  into  the  details  of  the  imperative 
mood,  or  of  the  means  of  expressing  the  other  moods  of  classical 
lang^uages,  because  our  simple  object  has  been  to  establish  the  meaning 
of  the  two  Hebrew  tenses.  And  we  merely  mention  farther  that  the 
prophet  often,  by  a  natural  flight  of  enthusiastic  fancy,  imagines  himself 
in  the  position  of  the  historian,  and  tiien  of  course  adopts  the  historic 
usage  of  the  tenses.  It  may  be  said  on  review  that  our  system  dis- 
plays some  minute  disquisition,  and  that  our  nile  admits  of  exceptions 
M^hich  virtually  invalidate  it.  We  admit  there  is  some  disquisition, 
nay,  we  believe  that  a  still  greater  amount  of  painstalcing  distinction 
will  be  requisite  to  explain  all  contingencies.  But  the  objections  here 
urged  lie  equally,  if  not  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree,  against  every 
system  we  have  heard  propounded.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  tense  system  is  constant  and  un- 
deviating.  It  is  only  against  the  formula  for  its  application  that  the 
seeming  objection  lies.  Now  the  usage  of  tenses  must  depend  upon 
the  using  mind  and  the  capabilities  of  these  tenses.  ^  Accordingly 
where  we  have  discovered  a  habitude  of  mind,  as  in  the  narrative  of  a 
series  of  events,  we  have  laid  down  an  absolute  rule  of  uniform  appli- 
cation as  long  as  the  mind  is  not  diverted  from  the  ordinary  course  by 
any  break  or  change  in  the  concatenation  of  events.  But  the  mind  is 
free — free  as  the  winds  from  all  stern  control  or  computation,  in  the 
view  it  takes  of  incidental  movements  in  the  scene.  And,  therefore, 
while  we  have  done  our  best  to  conceive  and  assign  the  motives  for  the 
mind's  attitude  toward  the  event  in  the  instances  we  have  adduced,  we 
may  not  have  been  successful  in  every  case,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to 
lay  down  a  rigid  rule  for  the  usage  of  speech  in  every  one  of  the  pos- 
sible relations  in  which  events  may  be  placed.  We  think  it  enough 
to  have  laid  down  principles  which,  we  conceive,  will  account  iot 
every  case,  and  to  add  that  in  pnictice  when  one  encounters  another, 
that  which  on  such  an  occasion  has  most  influence  with  the  mind  of 
the  individual,  or  of  the  race,  will  take  efibct  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other. 

With  regard  to  the  phraseology  we  have  employed  to  indicate  our 
sense  of  the  tenses  in  translation,  we  are  far  from  meaning  that  it 
should  be  adopted  in  a  version  of  the  Scriptures.  But  we  believe  that 
this  or  something  similar  should  be  used  by  beginners  in  order  to 
learn  the  true  genius  of  the  language  they  are  studying.  The  phrases, 
I  have  a  work  done,  I  have  a  work  a-doing,  I  have  a  work  to  do, 
have  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  common  reference  to  one  point 
of  time  in  the  constant  part  and  the  respective  distinctions  of  before, 
at,  and  after,  in  the  variable  part  But,  apart  from  the  improper 
meaning  which  the  last  suggests,  the  standing  defect  is,  that  in  lan- 
guages like  our  own,  which  have  distinctive  forms  for  past,  present, 
and  future,  the  constant  in  the  above  expressions  suggests  the  present 
time,  whereas  the  point  of  time  in  Hebrew  is  variable,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  narrative.  This  introduces  an  awkwardness  and  an 
apparent  inconsistency  into  any  literal  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  record, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  affects  the  rendering  only,  not  the 

original. 
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original.  With  these  explanations  we  believe  that,  according  to  our 
theory  of  it,  the  Hebrew  tense  system  is  free  from  that  intricacy  which 
has  been  supposed  inherent  in  it,  and,  as  an  instrument  of  narrative, 
may  challenge  comparison  in  point  of  precision  with  those  of  the  more 
affluent  Indo-germanic  &.mily.  It  makes  a  more  regular  and  efficient 
use  than  any  of  them  of  the  posterior  tense.  The  language  to  which 
it  belongs  is  pre-eminently  that  of  the  narrative  and  the  objective. 

II.  Having  now  given  a  rule  for  the  usage  and  a  specimen  of  the 
applicability  of  our  system,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  untenableness 
of  other  theories.     In  the  first  place  then,  the  two  Hebrew  tenses 
cannot  mean  any  two  of  the  three  called  by  us  past,  present,  and  future, 
nor  can  either  of  them  signify  any  one  of  these  tenses  ;  for  both  are 
used  in   the  record  either  of  a  past  or  of  a  future  series  of  events 
according  to  an  established  law.     From  this  simple  fact  it  follows, 
first,  that  neither  of  them  can  be  a  proper  past  or  future,  for  in  that 
case  one  event  of  a  series  wholly  past  or  wholly  future  would  be  at  a 
dbtance  fix)m  our  present  on  one  side,  and  other  events  of  the  same 
series  far  dissevered  from  it  on  the  other  side,  whereas  they  are  all  on 
one  side.     It  follows  next  that  they  cannot  be  both  proper  presents, 
for  then  they  would  be  interchangeable,  whereas  they  are  used  with 
strict  discrimination  in  the  narrative  of  a  series.     This  overturns  all 
theories  in  which  any  of  these  tense  names  is  applied  to  either  of  them, 
and  therefore  that  of  Gesenius,  in  which  one  of  them  is  called  a  future, 
that  of  Lee,  in  which  the  same  one  is  called  a  present,  and,  in  terms  at 
least,  that  of  Mr.  Weir,  in  which  they  are  called  present  and  future. 
Having  dismissed  then  the  one  relation  of  time,  we  have  remaining  the 
other,  namely,  the  position  of  the  event  before,  at,  or  after  a  point  of 
time  determined  by  certain  habitudes  of  the  conversing  minds.     Em- 
ploying then,  meanwhile,  our  own  names  for  the  tenses  expressing 
these  positions,  we  have  to  determine  which  two  of  the  three  are 
meant  by  the  two  Hebrew  time- forms.   That  these  are  the  anterior  and 
posterior  we  prove  by   various  arguments.      First,  the  structure  of 
these  tenses.     In  the  former  the  order  of  the  elements  is,  verbal  stem, 
pronominal  formative;  in  the  latter,  the  reverse.     The  pronoun  we 
conceive  represents  the  point  of  time,  so  often  referred  to,  at  which  the 
mind  Is ;  the   verbal  stem  represents  the  event  as  in  the  one  case 
before,  and  in  the  other  after  this  point.    Secondly,  the  strict  antithesis 
in  the  use  of  these  two  tenses.      The  one  initiates  a  series  of  past 
events,  the  other  a  series  of  future  events.     The  one  continues  the 
latter  series,  the  other  the  former.     In  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
reason  for  one  being  central  more  than  the  other,  and  hence  no  reason 
for  either,  and  therefore  all  the  reason  for  each  being  extreme.     And 
lastly,  the  existence  of  other  means  of  denoting  centrality,  namely,  the 
active  participle  and  any  other  predicate  joined  to  a  subject  with  no 
copula  expressed.     Hence  all  theories  are  unfounded  that  make  one  of 
these  tenses   the  central,  and    therefore  that  of  Ewald,  adopted   by 
Rodiger,  which  makes  them  the  perfect  and  imperfect,  that  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  anterior  and  the  central,  and  that  of  Mr.  Weir,  which 
makes  them  the  present  and  future,  that  is,  the  central  and  the  posterior. 

These 
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These  authors  agree  in  holding  that  the  relation  of  time  expressed  by 
the  Hebrew  tenses  is  tliat  of  the  event  to  a  point  of  time  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  While  we  conceive  them  right  on  this  point, 
we  believe  them  wrong  in  conceiving  that  one  of  these  must  be  the 
central,  and  this  error  has  led  the  former  to  make  one,  the  latter  the 
other  of  the  two,  central,  while  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  ia 
favour  of  one  more  tlian  the  other.  We  have  already  stated  our 
reasons  for  regarding  them  as  the  anterior  and  posterior,  and  submit 
that  these  opposite  theories  go  &r  to  neutralise  one  another,  and  to 
corroborate  the  second  of  our  arguments. 

We  conclude  by  stating  our  objections  to  the  terminol(^y  of  these 
writers.  Present  and  future,  when  employed  to  signify  at^  and  after,  a 
point  which  may  itself  be  past,  present,  or  to  come,  are  used  in  a  sense 
so  different  from  their  ordinary  popular  meaning,  that  they  tend  to 
perpetuate  all  the  old  confusion  in  which  the  subject  has  been  involved. 
As  this  new  meaning  of  them,  therefore,  is  improper,  as  it  has  not 
even  been  accurately  defined,  and  as,  even  if  it  had,  it  would  come  into 
constant  collision  with  the  proper  meaning,  we  contend  that  it  ought  to 
be  discarded.  The  time-honoured  terms,  perfect  and  imperfect,  though 
correctly  used  by  £wald  and  others,  ought  to  be  rejected,  not  because 
they  apply  only  to  active  verbs  (for  we  rejoice  in  the  good  old  English 
phrase,  the  house  is  a-building,  though  not  in  the  modem  barbarism, 
the  house  is  being  built,  as  the  translation  of  the  Latin  eedificatur, 
which  we  believe  is  a  passive  imperfect),  but  because  they  express  not 
the  essential  difference,  but  an  accident  of  the  thing  denominated.  This 
is  a  tense ;  the  essence  of  a  tense  is  a  relation  of  time  ;  the  relation  is 
conveyed  in  the  words  before,  at,  or  after  a  certain  point  of  time. 
Perfect  or  imperfect  may  be  applied  to  an  action  done  before,  at,  or 
afler  any  point  of  time.  Besides  one  of  them  is  negative,  and  one  im- 
portant tense  especially  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  left  without  a  name, 
and  has  therefore  been  overlooked  or  misplaced.  For  all  these  reasons 
we  prefer  the  terms  anterior,  central,  and  posterior. 

Belfast.  Jam£S  G.  Murphy. 
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REMARKS  ON  HEB.  xiii.  7-16. 

Thb  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  of  those  portions  of  Scripture 
for  the  elucidation  of  which  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.     Those 
who  have  hitherto  applied  their  talents  and  learning  to  the  work 
of  expounding  its  contents,  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  often  been 
wanting  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  pecuUar  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written ;  thev  have  not  always  borne  in  mind  the 
feelings,  opinions,  and  prejudices  preyalent  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts  addressed,  nor  sufficiently  remembered,  that  the 
writer  was  himself  one  of  the  same  race,  educated  under  the 
same  system,  and  once  proud  of  the  same  privileges  as  a  son  of 
Abraham.     Living  themselves  in  the  full  sunlight  of  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  privilege,  such  expositors  have  failed  to  throw 
themselves  back,  as  it  were,  into  that  twilight  hour  when  Judaism 
and  Christianity   existed  side   by  side,  and   when   the   waning 
glories  of  the  mrmer  were  about  to  give  place  to  the  increasing 
radiance  of  the  latter.   There  has  been  wanting,  at  the  same  time, 
a  correct  and  judicious  estimate   of  that  darker  period  when 
Jehovah  was  by  revelations,  gradually  increasing  in  depth  and 
distinctness,  training  up  his  chosen  people  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  (Gal.  iii.  24),  and  when  the  truths  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  were  as  yet  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  type  and  prophecy. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  want  expressed  above,  we  venture  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  an  interpretation  of  the 
passage  contained  between  the  seventh  and  sixteenth  verses  of 
chap,  xiii.,  and  would  also  fain  indulge  a  hope  that,  should  it  find 
favour  with  any  of  them,  it  may  help  to  throw  light  upon  other 
parts  of  this  most  important  and  instructive  epistle :  these  may  as 
yet  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood  from  a  pernicious  habit, 
mto  which  all  students  of  Scripture  are  too  liable  to  fall,  of  finding 
in  it  more  than  its  writers  meant  to  convey,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring, in  imagination,  to  make  themselves  one  in  thought  and 
feeling  with  that  mixed  society  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  .which  con- 
stituted the  Church  of  the  first  century. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  passage  itself, 
it  will   be  necessary  to  make   a  few  preliminary   observations 

bearing 
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bearing  upon  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  considered  as  a 
whole. 

I.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  other  ancient  writers,  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  language :  now  to  us  there 
appears  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  evidence  so  clear  and 
positive,  tending  as  it  does  to  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  a  careful  study  of  the  Epistle  ;  but  we  would  at  present 
only  contend  that  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jewish  history 
and  Jewish  practices  manifested  by  its  author,  as  well  as  the 
language  he  employs  (see  especially  xiii.  13-15),  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  whoever  the  writer  was,  and  in  whatever  lan- 
guage he  wrote,  he  was  himself  a  converted  Jew  writing  to  his  ^ 
bretnren  in  the  flesh,  in  order  to  warn  them  of  that  apostasy  to 
which  they  were  so  strongly  tempted,  and  encourage  them  to 
*  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering.' 

n.  It  appears  evident,  not  only  from  the  frequent  quotations  of 
so  early  a  writer  as  Clement  of  Kome,  but  also  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  the  Epistle  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  not  long  before  that  event.  In  proof  of  this  we  would 
only  refer  to  the  following  passages,  calling  attention  particularly 
to  the  tenses  employed  m  the  original : — ^v.  1-4 ;  viii.  3-5 ;  ix. 
6-10,  22  ;  X.  1-3,  11,  28  ;  see  also  x.  23-25. 

III.  The  main  drift  of  the  Apostle's  argument  is  to  prove  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  new  over  the  old  dispensation,  and  to 
show  that  the  latter  was  intended  by  God  to  be  one  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  former :  he,  therefore, 
points  out  that  the  law  was  only  '  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come '  (x.  1 ),  and  that  all  its  characteristic  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  in  themselves  fleshly,  and  totally  incompetent  to  '  take  away 
sin '  (x.  4)  or  *  purge  the  conscience  from  dead  works '  (ix.  14) ; 
though  when  viewed  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  Gospel,  they 
are  seen  to  be  full  of  meaning  and  instruction  to  the  enlightened 
believer  in  Christ.  He  thence  infers  the  danger  of  *  neglecting 
so  great  salvation,'  and  warns  his  brethren  of  the  sin  of  '  tread- 
ing under  foot  the  Son  of  God,'  and  '  doing  despite  unto  the  spirit 
of  grace '  (x.  29). 

iV.  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  its  chief 
enemies  were  the  unbelieving  Jews  from  without,  and  the  Ju- 
daizing  Christians  within  :  against  the  latter,  more  especially,  St. 
Paul  seems  to  have  waged  unceasing  warfare :  we  would  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  such  a  passage  as  Gal.  v.  1-15,  as  manifesting 
tlie  warmth  of  his  feelings  on  this  subject.  The  intimations  of 
Scripture,  however,  and  of  Apostolic  writers,  are  so  faint  and  scat- 
tered, 
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tered,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  controversy ;  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  fully  under- 
standing many  passages  in  which  there  are  evident  allusions  to 
doctrines  and  opinions  common  in  that  age,  but  with  which  we 
have  scarcely  any  means  of  becoming  acquainted  through  other 
and  more  direct  channels  of  information.  For  example,  we  are 
able  to  gather  the  general  fact  that  many  of  the  believing  Jews 
still  maintained  the  efficacy  of  certain  kinds  of  food  (1  Cor.  viii. 
8),  and  wished  to  keep  up  the  distinction  of  the  law  between  clean 
and  unclean  meats  (See  Col.  ii.  16-23 ;  Rom.  xiv.  13-17  ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  3)  ;  yet  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
their  system,  and  therefore  can  little  judge  how  far  it  really  af- 
fected the  faith  and  practice  of  its  advocates. 

Keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  we  now  turn  to  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  which  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  commen- 
tators, ancient  and  modern.  And,  first,  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
paragraph,  it  has  been  usual  to  divide  the  section  contained  be- 
tween verses  7  and  16  into  two  portions  ;  the  first  ending  with  the 
10th,  and  the  second  with  the  15th  verse.  But  even  at  first  sight 
there  appears  to  be  so  obvious  a  connection  between  the  10th  and 
11th  verses,  united  as  they  are  by  the  connective  particle  ya^, 
that  we  should  hesitate  to  make  a  break  at  this  point :  Stuart, 
who  has  retained  the  customary  divisions,  feeling  the  difficulty,  has 
given  to  ydq  in  verse  11  thfe  sense  of  '  moreover,'  a  signification 
which  it  seldom  if  ever  bears  in  the  Greek  Testament. 

Again,  there  is  sufficient  connection,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
between  verses  15  and  16  to  warrant  our  closing  the  paragraph  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  instead  of  the  15th  verse. 

Let  us  next  endeavour  to  trace  the  thread  of  the  Apostle's 
argument  through  the  section  thus  defined.  He  begins  by  ad- 
monishing the  Hebrew  believers  to  keep  alive  in  their  breasts  the 
memory  of  those  guides  who  had  first  taught  them  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  consider  the  issue  of  their  conduct  in  life,  that 
they  inight  thereby  be  encouraged  to  tread  in  their  footsteps  and 
cleave  steadfastly  to  their  faith.  That  faith  had  reposed  simply 
on  '  Christ  and  him  crucified,'  on  '  Christ  and  the  power  of  his 
resurrection  :'  He  was  the  source  and  spring  of  all  their  spiritual 
life  and  support;  His  cross  had  been  the  rallying-point  of  all 
their  hopes  and  consolations.  And  was  it  diflerent  now  ?  No  1 
'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  he  will  be  the 
same  for  ever.'  The  opinions  of  men  may  and  do  fluctuate  with 
the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances ;  but  Christ  crucified  and 
yet  triumphant  over  sin  and  death — Christ  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  '  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession '  for  his 
people,  and  hence  he  is  to  them  in  all  ages  and  amid  all  variations 

the 
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the  only  ^  sure'  and  steadfast  anchor  of  their  souls.'  The  Apostle 
therefore  proceeds*  (ver.  9)  to  warn  his  brethren  against  allowing 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  *  {vatqaUpiqeaQe)  by  various  doctrines 
foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  that  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
instructed;  and  with  a  spedal  allusion  to  certain  Judaizing 
teachers  who  insisted  on  distinctions  of  meats  and  drinks — he 
argues  that  the  heart  derives  strength  and  sustenance  from  the 
love  and  favour  of  God  in  Christ,  rather  than  from  different  kinds 
of  food ;  these  could  not  satisfy  the  inward  cravings  of  a  man's 
heart,  and  were  of  no  service  even  to  those  who  lived  under  a 
system  based  upon  their  observance  (ix.  9,  10).  He  next  con- 
firms and  illustrates  his  position,  as  he  does  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  epistle,  from  existing  institutions,  reasoning  with  the  con- 
verts as  Jews :  he  shows  uiem  that,  even  in  the  Mosaic  system, 
the  utter  futility  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  all  such  external 
ordinances,  so  far  as  the  conscience  is  concerned,  was  prefigured 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself  with  regard  to  sin-^eringsy 
^  whereof  the  blood  is  brought  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation to  reconcile  withal,'  and  more  especially  those  peculiar  to 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  ^  the  Lamb 
of  God'  was  most  strikingly  and  powerMly  shadowed  forth. 
^  We  Jews,'  he  says,  '  have  an  altar  off  which  those  who  serve  the 
tabernacle  are  not  authorized  to  eat  any  portion  of  the  victim,  ybr 
the  bodies  of  those  animals  whose  bhod  is  carried  as  an  atonement 
for  sin  into  the  Holy  place  by  the  High  Priest  are  always  entirely 
burnt  and  consumed  outside  the  camp.'  (See  Lev.  iv.  1-21 ; 
vt.  30  ;  xvi.  15-28).  Thus  the  law  itself  might  teach  them  that 
the  blood  is  the  all-important  part  of  an  expiatory  victim,  and  so 
prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  great  truth  prefigured 
thereby — ^that  *  the  blood  ot  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.' 
The  thoughts  of  the  writer  are  now  fixed  upon  Christ  as  the 
victim ;  and,  to  use  Paley's  expression,  he  '  goes  off'  at  the  words 
^outside  the  camp,'  and  takes  occasion  thence  to  point  out 
another  remarkable  coincidence  between  this  victim  and  those  of 
the  law :  '  therefore,'  he  continues — that  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
show  tiiat  He  was  the  great  sin-offering — '  Jesus  also  suffered 
outside  the  gate  of  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might  sanctify  his 
people  through  his  own  blood.'  And  why  was  tiie  victim  thus 
carried  out  of  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  camp,  and  there  entirely 
consilmed  ?  Because  it  was  considered  to  bear  the  sins  of  the 
whole  people,  and  therefore  too  accursed  and  polluted  to  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  within  the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle.  Jesus,  too, 
in  like  manner,  consented  to  be  *  made  a  curse  for  us,'  and  to  die 

•  Or— if  the  reading  ir^ptp^pttrSt  be  preferred — <  to  be  tossed  abont' 
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the  ignominious  death  of  a  criminal  outside  the  city  walls.  '  There- 
fore, he  proceeds,  ^  let  us  who  have  been  made  members  of  his 
body,  come  forth  and  join  Him  outside  the  camp  and  be  content 
to  bear  his  reproach  :'  that  is,  ^  to  be,  like  Him,  regarded  by  our 
fellow  citizens  as  outcasts  and  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  as  martyrs  for  his  name's  sake ; 
seeing  that  our  polity  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  therefore 
here  we  have  no  permanent  city  to  look  to  as  our  dwelling-place  ; 
all  our  hopes  and  desires  must  henceforth  be  fixed  on  the  eternal 
city  destined  for  our  abode,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Let  us, 
then,  no  longer  cling  to  the  sin-offerings  and  bumt-oflferings  of 
our  perishing  temple,  but  since  Christ,  ''  the  end  of  the  law,"  is 
come,  let  us  rather,  through  Him,  as  our  great  and  only  High- 
priest,  offer  up  a  perpetual  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks^ving ; 
and  instead  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  let  us  consecrate  to  Him 
the  fruit  of  lips,  uniting  in  the  confession  of  His  name ;  not  fbi^etting 
to  do  good  and  to  communicate  with  one  another,  for  it  is  such 
spiritual  sacrifices  as  these  that  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.' 

Such  is  the  interpretation  which  commends  itself  to  us  as  most 
in  accordance  with  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  rest  of  the  epistle, 
and  most  suitable  to  the  position  both  of  the  writer  and  the  persons 
whom  he  addresses.  It  now  only  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks 
explanatory  of  the  exposition  given  above. 

It  is  clear  that  the  key-word,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  whole 
section  is  Si/criatrTij^jov  in  ver.  10.  Various  are  the  senses  attached 
to  this  term  by  commentators  ;  some  are  of  opinion  that  Christ  is 
the  altar ;  others  that  the  Church  is  meant ;  and  others,  again, 
see  in  the  word  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  so-called  sacrifice  of 
the  mass.  As  a  sample  of  the  vieWv  generally  taken  by  expo- 
sitors from  the  earliest  times,  we  subjom  the  following^  extract 
from  the  commentary  of  Professor  Stuart.  *  Ver.  10,  exo/^^v  .  .  . 
XaT§6vovTgf,  "we  have  an  altar"  .  .  .  A  figurative  expression 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  accommodated  to  express 
the  privileges  of  Christians.  .  .  .  The  reference  in  our  text  is  to 
those  sacrifices,  a  part  of  which  were  eaten  by  the  priests  and  the 
officer^,  in  so  far  as  the  writer  alludes  to  partaking  of  them ;  but 
when  he  says  that  Christians  have  a  sacnfice  of  which  those  who 
pay  their  service  to  the  altar  have  no  right  to  partake,  he  means 
that  the  benefits  procured  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  do 
not  belong  or  will  not  be  granted  to  such  as  rest  their  hopes  of 
salvation  op  the  ritual  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law,  z.  e.  to 
such  as  continue  to  be  disciples  of  Judaism,  or  tirni  back  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism,  and  thus  renounce  the  blessings  pro- 
cured for  believers  by  the  death  of  Christ.'  Here  it  will  be 
observed  that  Prof.  Stuart  sees  in  %%oyL&  Ivaiaor'npiov  ...  'a 

figurative 
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_fiifuraiive  ezpression,  borrowed  from  the  Jewiah  ritual,  and  ae- 
commodated  to  expreu  the  privilegtM  of  CAritHaat.'  Now,  we  can 
we  DO  necessity  for  departing  in  tnia  place  from  the  plain  and 
literal  acceptation  of  the  words :  the  ol^-quoted  canon  of  Hooker 
respecting  toe  preference  due  to  as  literal  an  interpretation  of  Scrip  - 
ture  as  possible  is  surely  nowhere  more  applicable  than  in  the 
didacdc  and  argumentative  portions  of  the  epistles.  In  the 
language  of  poetry  and  prophecy  we  are  prepared  for  a  style 
interwoven  with  figure  and  metaphor,  but  in  the  sober  statements 
of  an  historian  and  the  plain  instructions  of  a  teacher,  whose 
object  is  not  to  disguise  but  to  reveal  the  truth,  we  ought  to  be 
•low  in  admitting  a  figurative  interpretation,  unless  the  contest 
seems  clearly  to  demand  it. 

It  has  also  been  usual  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  intended  in 
ver.  10  to  draw  a  contrast  between  consistent  Christians  and  such  as 
still  trusted  in  some  measure  to  the  Mosaic  rites,  the  former  being 
denoted  by  the  pronoun  '  we,'  and  the  latter  by  '  those  who  serve 
the  tabernacle ;'  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  he  meant  to  affirm  that  those  Christian  Jews  who  were  still 
addicted  to  Judaism  had  no  riffkt  to  partake  of  the  Christian 
atonement,  nor  did  the  Apostle  when  be  became  a  ChristJan, 
cease,  on  that  account,  to  consider  himself  a  Jew,  or  at  limes  to 
act  as  such  ;  for  he  asks  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  chapter  of 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans:  'Hath  God  cast  away  his  people? 
God  forbid :  for  /  abo  am  an  liraelite  of  the  seed  of  Abrahani, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,'  see  also  Acts  xvi.  3 ;  sxi.  20-26. 

Agiun,  we  would  understand  the  phrase  d!  tii<toxtivi)  Xar^io- 
ovrer,  as  referring  to  the  priests  in  particular  (Comp.  viii.  5  ; 
Lev.  vi,  25-30),  rather  than  to  Judaizers  in  general ;  for  the  verb 
XargEusiv,  as  used  in  Scripture,  is  applied  generally  to  the  per- 
formance of  external  acts  of  worship. 

Lastly,  the  commonly  received  interpretation  would  require  the 

presence  of  riiAei^  before  I'xpi^cy,  for,  aa  is  well  known,  the  pronouns 

(which  are  generally  wanting  in  Greek  and  Latin,  their  place 

being  supplied  by  the  termination  of  the  verb)  are  always  inserted 

a  particular  emphasis  is  intended  to  be  laid  upon  them  ;  as 

i  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  writer  meant  to 

we  Christians,  in  opposition  to  others.' 

le  other  point  remains  to  be  explained.     It  will  be  seen  that 

allow  those  who  think  that   by  to/v  riyou/iiyuv  the  Apostle 

it  not  the  present,  but  former  guides,  some  of  whom  had  since 

for  themselves  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  he  tells  them  to 

those  holy  men  constantly  in  mind  {u.vnu.'uiusvi)  who   had 

lied  (eXaKwaav,  not  XxXavTii)  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  to 

jr  well   the    upshot    or    final    result   {rv,*  iK^aait)  of  their 

Christian 
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Christian  behaviour ;  language  which,  it  appears  to  us^  could 
only  be  appropriately  applied  to  persons  who  had  '  finished  their 
course '  in  peace,  and,  like  St  Stephen  and  St.  James,  *  after  wit- 
nessing a  good  confession,'  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood. 


REMARKS  ON  ROMANS  ix.  3. 

LoYE  to  Jesus  is  the  mainspring  of  all  right  feeling  and  right 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God.  If  this  be  removed  or 
disordered,  the  whole  machinery  of  Christian  life  will  either  stand 
still  or  move  on  very  tardily  and  irregularly.  Let  this  be  in  full 
and  proper  exercise,  and  all  will  move  on  in  beautiful  and  God- 
like harmony.  However  a  Christian  feels,  and  whatever  a  Chris- 
tian does,  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  God,  will  also 
be  in  accordance  with  this.  Whatever  may  occupy  his  mind,  his 
tongue,  his  hands,  or  any  of  his  powers,  in  reference  to  his  felloW'* 
men,  will  be  regulated  by  this,  and  in  subordination  to  it.  Love 
to  Jesus  is  a  key  by  which  the  heart  of  the  Christian  may  be  un- 
locked, and  all  that  passes  within  it,  as  well  as  all  that  appears  in 
his  life,  be  opened  up  and  explained.  This  may  be  viewed  as  a 
test  by  which  we  may  try  every  feeling  and  action  of  man ;  and 
all  that  does  not  fully  accord  with  it  must  be  pronounced  un- 
christian. This  may  be  viewed  as  a  balance  in  which  everything 
bearing  the  name  of  religion  ought  to  be  weighed,  and  all  that  is 
deficient  in  regard  to  it  will  be  ^und  wanting. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  Apostle  says 
in  this  verse  is  in  fall  conformity  with  his  love  to  Jesus.  What- 
ever he  says,  regarding  either  the  Jews  or  himself,  must  spring 
from,  and  be  in  subjection  to,  his  affection  for  his  Saviour.  Nor 
are  we  left  to  gather  this  merely  by  way  of  inference  ;  but  look- 
ing at  the  connection  in  which  the  verse  stands,  we  have  clear 
and  distinct  proof  on  this  point.  It  appears  evident  that  all  the 
Apostle  says  in  the  first  verses  of  this  chapter  springs  out  of  the 
concluding  part  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  There  his  theme  is  *  the 
love  of  Christ,'  This,  I  apprehend,  does  not  mean  the  love  of 
Christ  towards  him,  but  his  love  towards  Christ.  He  asks  in 
holy  confidence  and  joy,  *  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution  ? '  etc. 
Now  these  things  could  have  no  tendency  whatever  in  removing 
him  from  that  love  which  Christ  bore  to  him,  but  they  might 
have  a  tendency  in  cooling  his  love  for  Christ.  They  were  evils 
of  no  ordinary  nature ;  he  had  them  all  to  endure  for  the  sake  of 

VOL.  V. — NO.  IX.  p  Christ ; 
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Christ ;  and  he  had  but  to  cease  from  his  attachment  to  Christ 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  them  all :  it  was  thus  possible  for  them 
to  separate  him  from  the  love  of  Christ  in  this  sense.  But  the 
Apostle  asks,  '  Shall  they  do  it  ?  '  and  he  answers,  ^  Nay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  loved 
us/  l*hat  is,  all  these  things  shall  not  cause  my  love  for  Christ 
to  cease,  but  I  shall  be  conqueror  and  continue  to  love  him  still ; 
and  the  ground  of  my  assured  conquest  is,  I  know  his  love  for  me. 
From  a  soul  thus  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ecstasy  in 
love  for  Jesus  he  commences  the  9th  chapter.  All  he  says, 
therefore,  flows  irom  that  determined  and  ecstatic  love  for  that 
Saviour  who  loved  him. 

While  in  this  ecstasy  of  love  for  Christ,  Paul  calls  to  remem- 
brance ^  his  brother,  his  kinsman  according  to  the  flesh.'  He 
could  not  but  recollect  that  the  hatred  and  opposition  of  the 
Jews  towards  Christ  were  as  firm  and  determined  as  was  his  own 
love  ;  and  that,  while  they  were  thus  actinc,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  enmity  towards  God,  and  exposing  themselves  to  all  the 
miseries  of  eternal  perdition.  Having  these  things  before  his 
mind,  he  breaks  out  in  the  bitterest  grief,  and  exclaims,  ^  I  have 
great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart,'  etc.    ^ 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  particularly  into 
the  cause  of  the  Apostle's  heaviness  and  sorrow.  Is  it  the  former 
condition  and  conduct  of  himself,  or  the  present  condition  and 
conduct  of  the  Jews  ?  Does  his  grief  arise  from  the  fact  that  he 
formerly  had  set  them  a  ruinous  example,  or  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  following  his  present  saving  example  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  plain,  that  it  was 
the  latter  which  caused  the  Apostle  such  grief  of  mind.  This 
sorrow  was  occasioned  by  the  determined  hatred  and  opposition 
of  his  bretiiren  towards  Jesus,  and  the  consequent  ruin  in  which 
they  were  involring  themselves.  If  he  says  anything  regarding 
his  own  former  condition,  it  is  only  because  it  is  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  the  sorrow  he  feels  at  viewing  the  present  condition  of 
the  Jews. 

1.  I  suppose  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  his  brethren,  ia 
some  way  or  other,  formed  the  objects  of  his  sorrow.  There 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  of  this.  Whatever  view  we  take  of 
the  passage,  I  am  persuaded  we  must  come  to  tliis  conclusion. 
Whether  liis  mind  was  fixed  upon  himself,  setting  them  the 
example  at  one  period  of  his  life,  or  that  he  simply  viewed  them 
as  rejecting  that  soul-saving  gospel  which  he  had  received,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  grieved  because  of  them. 
This  being  admitted,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  grieved 
because  of  their  continued  unbelief,  and  that  his  mind  was  fixed 

upon 
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upon  this,  than  to  snppose  that  he  grieved  because  he  once  had 
set  them  a  bad  example.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  whole 
of  what  follows  in  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  Paul's 
writing. 

2.  We  have  no  certainty  that  the  Jews  did  form  the  object  of 
Paul's  sorrow,  unless  we  connect  the  latter  part  of  verse  3  (*  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh ')  with  verse  2,  and 
view  the  former  part  of  verse  3  as  forming  a  parenthesis.  The 
passage  would  then  read  thus :  '  I  have  great  heaviness  and  cGOr 
tinual  sorrow  in  my  heart,  for  my  brethren,'  etc.  Reading  it 
thus,  we  see  at  once  who  were  tlie  objects  of  Paul's  sorrow ;  but  if 
the  3rd  verse  be  one  continued  sentence,  and  the  whole  of  it 
form  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  his  argument,  then  it  will 
be  very  difficult  indeed  to  find  out  for  whom  he  sorrowed,  or  why 
he  sorrowed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  here  tells  the  Church 
at  Rome  that  his  grief  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  loved  the  Jews 
80  much  as  to  be  willing  (were  it  possible)  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
their  sake.  Now,  according  to  the  common  rendering  of  the  pas- 
sage, if  this  be  not  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  we  have  it  in  no  way 
expressed  as  to  why  he  sorrowed,  or  for  whom  he  sorrowed.  It 
ifi  not  at  all  likely  that  such  a  reasoner  as  Paul  would  omit  such 
an  impcNTtant  point  as  the  reasons  why  he  had  such  grief;  and  as 
it  is  not  at  all  possible  that  he  could  love  the  Jews  in  the  manner 
supposed,  and  grieved  because  he  thus  loved  them,  we  see  the 
necessity  of  connecting  the  latter  part  of  verse  3  with  verse  2,  in 
order  to  bring  out  who  were  the  objects  of  his  sorrow. 

3.  While  Jraul  thus  plainly  expresses  who  were  the  objects  of 
his  sorrow,  he  does  not  expressly  say  why  he  sorrowed  on  their 
account.  This  he  merely  hints,  and  we  have  to  gather  it  from 
the  passage.  When  the  passage  is  properly  understood,  th^re 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  why  he  had  such  grief  be- 
cause of  the  Jews ;  and  to  the  people  to  whom  the  epistle  was  first 
addressed  it  could  not  fail  to  be  perfectly  plain,  qtill  it  is  not 
fully  expressed ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  for  wise  reasons  so  designed 
hy  the  Apostle.  That  he  wished  to  let  the  Jews  know  that  he 
sorrowed  for  them,  and  sorrowed  for  them  because  of  their  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Jesus,  and  the  consequent  ruin  they  were 
bringing  on  themselves,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and,  though  not  directly 
expressed,  it  is  clearly  and  distinctly  conveyed  in  the  language  of 
the  Apostle. 

4.  The  whole  of  what  the  Apostle  feels,  hints,  or  expresses,  come 
from  a  Christian  heart.  He  is  not  telling  the  Jews  what  he  once 
felt  and  said  about  them,  when  he  was  in  an  unconverted  state, 
but  what  he  feels  and  could  say  about  them  now  that  he  had  be- 
come a  Christian.     He  views  them  from  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ; 

p  2  and 
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and  all  be  says  about  tbem  he  says  under  the  influence  of-  that 
salvation  which  he  is  enjoying,  and  that  love  he  had  for  that  Sa- 
viour who  had  bestowed  it  upon  him.  The  Apostle  takes  care  to 
let  this  be  distinctly  known :  *  I  say  the  truth  m  Christ,' — that  is, 
I  in  Christ, — I,  a  man  saved  by  Christ, — I,  a  Christian,  speak 
truth.  *  I  lie  not  in  the  Holy  Ghost,' — that  is,  I  in  the  Holy 
Ghost, — I,  a  man  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  no^ 
lie.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  keep  this  in  view,  as  it  tends 
to  throw  some  light  over  the  first  part  of  verse  3.  Farther,  the 
Apostle,  as  a  Christian,  spoke  under  the  guidance  of  that  love  for 
Jesus,  which  he  so  joyfully  and  triumphantly  refers  to  at  the  close 
of  the  foregoing  chapter.  This  he  wished  to  impress  upon  their 
minds— that  he  spoke  as  a  person  saved  by  Christ,  and  fiilly  de- 
voted  to  him. 

Let  us  inquire,  secondlv,  whether  this  sorrow  which  he  felt  for 
his  brethren  could  lead  him  to  wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ 
for  their  sakes.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  no  circumstances 
could  warrant  Paul  to  have  any  such  wish ;  and  that  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  passage  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
such  wish  is  expressed  here. 

1.  Such  a  wish  would  have  involved  a  desire  to  devote  himself 
to  eternal  ruin — ^a  desire  to  have  all  that  is  contained  in  *  ever- 
lasting destruction '  poured  out  upon  himself.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *  anathema,'  rendered  '  accursed  ;'  something  unre- 
deemable, something  devoted  to  eternal  ruin.  In  all  probability 
such  is  its  meaning  in  all  the  places  where  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  if  Paul  says  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren,  he 
could  wish  himself  even  accursed  from  Christ,  he  says  that  he  could 
wish  for  all  the  horrors  of  an  everlasting  hell ;  that  he  might  be 
overwhelmed  with  an  Almighty,  ever-burning  wrath,  and  be 
blasted  and  ruined  for  ever.  But  surely  it  is  unnatural  (I  would 
say  impossible)  for  any  man,  calmly  ana  dehberately,  to  wish  any 
such  thing,  jmder  any  circumstances  and  on  account  of  any  object. 
Should  it  be  replied,  that  Paul  uttered  this  wish  not  in  a  calm 
and  deliberate  manner,  but  in  the  fervour  of  excitement,  we  will 
answer,  that  that  very  fervour  is  against  the  supposition  that  he 
could  have  such  a  wish.  It  was  the  fervour  of  love  for  Jesus,  the 
fervour  of  a  man  guided  by,  and  speaking  under  the  influence  of, 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  fervour  could  not  betray  Paul  into  any 
thing  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Jesus,  and  must  have  led  him  on 
in  dignified  calmness  in  all  his  thoughts  and  words.  The  soul  of 
every  man  belongs  to  God,  and  is  designed  by  God  to  be  holy 
and  happy,  for  ever  in  his  service ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  circumstances  can  warrant  a  man  to  have  any  such  wish 
as  is    here  supposed^  to  be   expressed  by  the  Apostle.    If  it 

would 
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would  be  wrong  in  any  one,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
Apostle,  in  his  present  state  and  feelings,  could  wish  eternal  ruin 
to  himself.  He  knew  that  he  was  the  property  of  Jesus ;  that  his 
soul  had  been  purchased  by  the  inestimable  price  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus ;  and  that  he  was  bound  to  glorify  God  for  ever  in  eternal 
glory.  We  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  that  Paul  could  wish  any- 
thing possible  that  would  rob  Jesus  of  his  soul  and  himself  of 
heaven.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  saved.  God  requires 
and  commands  every  man  to  be  saved,  and  it  cannot  be  right  for 
any  man  to  wish  himself  unsaved.*  Paul,  therefore,  could  not 
have  such  a  wish. 

-  2.  To  be  accursed  from  Christ  supposes  eternal  hatred  to 
Christ.  Surely  no  one  can  have  a  doubt  regarding  this.  Hell 
is  made  up  of  hatred  to  Jesus,  and  the  souls  who  are  suffering 
eternal  miseries  there  are  filled  with  the  bitterest  enmity  to  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  As  heaven  may  be  summed  up  in  perfect  love  to 
God,  so  hell  may  be  summed  up  in  consummate  hatred  to  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  separation  from  Christ,  and  conse- 
quent destruction,  without  this.  In  a  certain  sense  every  unsaved 
man  carries  his  own  hell  with  him,  and  this  hatred  to  Jesus  will 
ever  add  fuel  to  the  ever-burning  fire,  and  strength  to  the  ever- 
gnawing  worm.  If  Paul,  therefore,  could  wish  for  this  destruc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  his  brethren,  he  wished  for  eternal  and  ever- 
augmenting  enmity  to  Jesus.  It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that 
this  could  be  the  case.  We  have  seen  that  all  he  says  here  flows 
from  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  warmest  love  to  Jesus ;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  a  wish  to  hate  him,  and  a  wish  to  hate  him 
eternally,  could  flow  from  this  love,  on  account  of  any  object 
whatever.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  human  being 
to  love  Jesus,  to  love  him  supremely,  to  love  him  eternally ;  and 
no  one  can  be  excused  or  freed  from  this  obligation.  When  a 
person  becomes  a  Christian  this  love  comes  into  exercise,  and  is 
the  source  of  all  right  feeling  and  right  acting  toward  his  fellow- 
men.  It  is  not  supposable,  as  it  implies  contradiction,  that  any 
person  can  benefit  his  fellow-men  by  hating  Jesus.  Everytliing 
must  be  wrong,  absolutely  wrong,  that  does  not  flow  from  love  to 
Jesus,  or  would  in  any  way  obstruct  an  increase  of  this  love. 
Farther,  it  must  be  the  continued  wish  of  every  Christian,  in  a 
proper  state  of  mind,  to  have  this  love  growing  and  augmenting 
within  himself  for  ever.  Such  must  have  been  the  case  with 
Paul ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he,  while  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  have  any  wish  im- 

•  See  the  judicious  and  Scriptural  remarks  op  this  subject  in  the  Number  of  this 
Journal  for  July,  pp.  84-8G. 
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plying  eternal  enmity  to  Jesus.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ  for 
the  sake  of  his  brethren. 

Let  us  now  see  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  portion 
of  the  word  of  God : — 

1.  We  view  the  first  part- of  this  3rd  verse,  'For  I  could  wish 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christ,'  as  a  parenthetic  clause,  thrown 
in  by  the  Apostle,  and  on  which  his  present  argument  does  not 
absolutely  depend.  In  this  parenthetic  clause  Paul  ^ves  a  short 
history  of  himself  before  his  conversion. 

2.  We  view  tilyJ^iMi^  used  here  in  its  most  natural  and  common 
acceptation — ^referring  to  time  past, '  I  was  wishing.'  While  the 
imperfect  may  be  used  for  the  optative,  and  is  susceptible  of  such 
a  rendering  as  our  translators  have  given  it  in  this  verse ;  still  it  is 
by  no  means  commpn,  and  it  is  much  more  natural  to  view  it  as 
referring  to  time  past. 

3.  From  the  position  of  clvtos  syci,  these  words  seem  to  be 
connected  with  ^t/xo/^ev,  and  not  with  avadspba ;  '  I  myself  was  once 
wishing  to  be  accursed,'  and  not  *  I  was  wishing  that  myself 
were  accursed.'  /  who  am  now  a  Christian^  I  who  am  now  saved 
hy  Christ,  /who  have  now  such  love  to  Christy  even  /  was  once 
wishing. 

4.  Mark  what  Paul  was  once  wishing.  He  was  wishing  to  be 
accursed.  Not  accursed  from  Christ,  but  simply  accursed.  We 
view  the  words  'from  Christ'  as  separate  from  the  preceding 
word,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  comma  after  '  accursed. 
Paul  then  says  he  was  once  wishing  everlasting  destruction  to  his 
soul.  Even  he  who  could  now  rejoice  in  a  present  salvation,  was 
once  wishing  for  all  that  is  contained  in  the  .word  'anathema.' 

5.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Was  Paul  really  wishing  for  any  such 
thing  before  conversion ;  seeing  that  even  while  a  bigoted  Pharisee 
and  an  opposer  of  Jesus  and  his  cause,  he  must  have  been  seek-* 
ing  for  heaven  ?  I  apprehend  Paul  uses  such  language  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  daily.  We  frequently  speak  of  men  choos* 
ing  death,  preferring  /tell  to  heaven,  wishing  their  oum  eternal  ruin, 
etc.,  when  they  pursue  a  -certain  line  of  conduct.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the^  are  actually  doing  so,  but  they  are  doing  what  is 
equivalent  to  it.  Sinners  are  said  to  seek  destruction,  Prov.  xvii. 
19 ;  to  toill  to  die,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  to  love  death,  Prov.  viii. 
36,  etc. 

6.  Paul  was  thus  wishing  destruction  •  to  himself,  in  the  way  of 
living  '  from  Christ.'  He  was  apart  from  Christ,  separated  from 
Christ ;  and  by  keeping  himself  thus,  he  was  wishing  eternal  ruin 
to  his  soul.  Thus  he  contrasts  his  former  state  with  his  present. 
Now  he  is  in  Christ,  then  he  was  from  Christ ;  and  even  Paul 

who 
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who  is  now  in  Christ  was  once  wishing  for  everlasting  ruin  by 
keeping  himself /r<w»  Christ, 

7.  In  this  short  history  of  himself,  Paul  hints  at  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  clearly  hrings  out  the  reason  why  he  sorrowed 
so  much  on  their  account.  They  were  then  what  he  once  was» 
He  knew  well  the  condition  in  which  they  were,  having  once  been 
in  it  himself.  As  he  was  once  'from  Christ,'  so  were  they ;  and  if 
he,  while  '  from  Christ,'  was  seeking  destruction,  he  leaves  them  to 
apply  it,  that  they  were  doing  the  same ;  and  as  he  could  not 
look  back  to  his  once  awfully  perilous  condition  without  feelings 
of  liorror,  he  could  not  look  on  '  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,'  being  in  the  same  condition  without  feeling  the 
deepest  sorrow. 

D.  D. 

*^^*  Snce  writing  the  above,  an  exposition  of  the  ixth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Morison  of  Kil- 
marnock, have  come  into  my  hand.  There  the  reader  will  find 
this  verse,  with  the  other  part  of  this  somewhat  perplexing  chap- 
ter, fully,  learnedly,  and,  i  have  no  doubt,  satisfactorily  explained. 


BIBLICAL  TRUTH  TESTED  AND  JUSTIFIED. 

No.  1. 

Both  persons  and  things  may  sustain  temporary  injury  from 
accidental  circumstances.  Thus  Job's  reverses  caused  his  inte^ 
grity  to  be  called  in  question,  till  Jehovah  graciously  *  turned 
his  captivity ;'  and  thus  also  Holy  Writ  has  its  assailants  who 
condemn  it  for  errors  traceable  merely  to  the  erring  hands  of 
transcribers.  Nor  are  such  errors  the  evils  some  suppose,  for 
those  who  make  wisdom  their  parent  know  her  unmingled  excel-* 
lence  too  well  to  stumble  at  what  they  know  a  proper  explanation 
would  set  right :  and,  as  to  those  who  know  not  wisdom,  the 
most  they  can  do  is  to  sound  an  alarm  that  shall  summon  to 
activity  such  evidence  for  Divine  truth  as  has  been  slumbering 
for  ages. 

That  accidental  circumstances  have  created  minor  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  Sacred  Volume  may  be  seen  on  inspection ;  for 
though  Josephus's  reckoning  backwards  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  giving  1062  years  for  Israel's^  departure  from  Egypt, 
and  1967  years  for  the  Flood,  rightly  tells  us  that,  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  thus  ^ving  895  years  difference,  it  was  written  immediately 
after  Gen.  xi.  13,  *  And  Cainan  lived  thirty-eight  years  and  had 
Salah,'  yet  the  said  Cainan's  name  is  now  omitted,  not  only  in  a 

part 
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part  of  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as  in  Josephus's  time,  but 
m  all  Hebrew  manuscripts  now  known.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  who  reads  Luke  iii.  35,  36,  finds  Biblical  truth  un- 
impaired when  Arphaxad,  Cainan,  and  Salah  appear  respectiyely 
as  father,  son,  and  grandson  in  the  Messianic  line ;  while,  from 
a  cause  hereafter  to  be  explained,  there  is  in  the  Hebrew  and 
English  of  Gen.  x.  24,  Gen.  xi.  12,  and  1  Chron.  i.  18,  a  con- 
tradiction to  Luke's  statement.  Again,  in  2  Kings  viii.  26,  we 
rightly  read,  '  Two.  and  twenty  years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he 
began  to  reign,'  while  elsewhere  it  is  made  out  that  the  said 
Ahaziah  was  born  two  years  before  his  father.  For  though 
Ahaziah's  reign  obviously  commenced  when  Jehoram  his  father 
died  at  the  age  of  forty,  yet  in  2  Chron.  xxii.  2  it  is  said  *  Forty 
and  two  years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he  began  to  reign.' 

Under  these  circumstances  the  writer,  having  had  experience 
in  the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  in  different  languages, 
avails  himself  of  his  observations  of  causes  and  effects  to  supply 
aid  in  cases  which  the  usual  course  of  Biblical  criticism  will  not 
touch.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  in  reference  to  various  readings, 
that  where  the  cause  of  error  can  be  satisfactorily  discovered,  that 
discovery  is  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Some  transcribers  have  written  from  dictation,  one  instance  of 
which  the  writer  remembers  when  the  phrase  *  four  fathers'  was 
erroneously  substituted  for  the  word  '  forefathers.'  Other  tran- 
scribers, as  their  corrected  or  uncorrected  manuscripts  show,  have 
placed  on  their  copy  some  object  as  a  moveable  index,  which 
mdex  not  moved  forward  when  it  ought  to  be,'  causes  an  improper 
addition,  or  which,  if  moved  too  far  in  advance,  occasions  an 
improper  omission,  as  in  2  Sam.  v.  15,  where  we  read,  *  Elishua, 
and  Nepheg '  instead  of  '  Elishua,  and  Elpalet,  and  Nogah,  and 
Nepheg,'  as  correctly  given  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  5,  6.  By  a  third 
class  of  transcribers,  however,  an  index  is  made  either  of  the 
writing  last  copied  from,  or  else  of  what  separates  that  writing  fit)m 
its  sequel.  If,  therefore,  the  composition  itself  be  regarded  as  m- 
temalj  spaces,  and  all  the  diversities  of  interpointing,  are  exterrtaL 

In  such  an  aspect  our  attention  is  first  solicited  by  internal 
similarity  when  one  portion  of  composition  in  a  transcriber's  copy 
is  his  eye-guide^  or  guide  to  his  next  proper  addition,  while  another 
portion  of  that  composition  is  either  a  counterpart  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  said  eye-guide,  or  else  a  semblance  so  far  like 
the  eye-guide  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

Leaving,  therefore,  other  processes  out  of  the  question  at 
present,  the  writer  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  those  that 
result  from  internal  similarity,  which  processes  are  additive, 
emissive,  transpositive,  and  substitutionary. 

To 
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To  illustrate  these  processes  thousands  of  examples  might  be 
woduced  from  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 
But  however  proper  diversified  examples  may  be  in  some  pro- 
cesses that  may  be  considered  hereafter,  the  processes  now  before 
the  reader  need  no  multiplied  proofs  of  their  existence. 

No.  1. — The  Additive  Process  from  Internal  Similarity. 

A  single  example  will  suflSce  to  illustrate  No,  1,  or  The 
Additive  Process  from  Internal  Similarity. 

An  army  comparable  to  the  sands  on  the  seashore  is  as  nothing 
before  Jehovah.  Hence,  though  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria,  col- 
lected all  his  host  and  besieged  Samaria,  yet  a  supernatural 
sound,  like  that  of  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  an  overwhelming 
confederacy  of  nations,  made  every  individual  of  the  Syrian  host 
flee  like  the  swift-winged  arrow  from  their  bow.  Thus  in  2  Kings 
vii.  7  the  effect  of  fear  on  the  Syrians  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
English  authorized  version  :  — 

^  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fled  in  the  twilight ;  and  left  their  tents, 
and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it  was,  and  fled  for 
their  life.' 

In  WickliflTs  Bible  derknessis  signifying  nighfs  dark  shades^ 
her  signifying  theiry  cartels  meaning  camp-apartments^  oo  being 
sounded  oh  like  oo  in  Dutch,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  being  the 
basis  of  the  translation,  the  said  verse  is  thus  expressed  :— 

*•  Therfor  thei  riseden  and  fledden  in  derknessis ;  and  leften  her 
tentis,  and  horsis,  and  mulis,  and  assis,  in  the  castels,  and  thei 
FL.EDDEN,  coveitynge  to  save  her  lyves  oonli.' 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  when  a  transcriber  has  written  all 
this  verse  excepting  the  last  six  words,  the  second  word  fledden 
which  means^^,  is  his  eye -guide,  or  what  he  looks  into  his  copy 
for,  as  immediately  preceding  what  he  is-  to  ^te  next.  If,  how- 
ever, his  eye  when  directed  to  his  copy  so  glances  on  the  counter- 
part or  first  word  fledden,  as  for  himlto  mistake  that  counterpart 
for  his  eye-guide,  he  writes  not  only  the  seventh  verse  here  given 
before  and  after  a  parenthesis,  but  he  writes  thus,  with  the 
parenthesis  erroneously  included  : — 

^  Therfor  thei  riseden  and  fledden  in  derknessis ;  and  leften  her 
tentis,  and  horsis,  and  mulis,  and  assis,  in  the  castels,  and  thei  fledden 
(in  derknessis,  and  leften  her  tentis,  and  horsis,  and  mulis,  and  assis, 
in  the  castels,  and  thei  fledden,)  coveitynge  to  save  her  lyves  oonli.' 

Such  is  what  we  find  in  Lands.  454,  a  manuscript  written  in 
black  ink,  and  now  deposited  at  the  British  Museum.  And  though 
the  Additive  Process,  or  wrong  insertion  of  eighteen  words,  was 

so 
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80  discovered  by  the  transcriber  himself  as  for  him  subsequently 
to  use  the  red  ink,  common  in  his  manuscript,  to  draw  a  line 
through  the  sixth  word  and  the  seventeen  words  next  following, 
yet  this  rectification  has  left  the  original  error  strikingly  visible  to 
the  present  day. 

Having  thus  before  us  so  clear  an  example  of  the  Additive 
Process  from  Internal  Similarity,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
make  that  illustration  of  cause  and  efiect  an  auxiliary  in  favour 
of  Divine  truth.  For  whilst,  as  shown  in  Ps.  xix.  7,  *  the  law  of 
the  Lord,'  or  the  statute-book  of  Jehovah,  'is  perfect'  in  the 
surpassing  wonders  it  achieves  as  a  sequel  to  the  Book  of  Creation, 
it  will  also  be  found  to  be  perfect  in  itself  If,  therefore,  on  such 
a  life-sustaining  tree  anything  imperfect  is  beheld,  that  imper- 
fection is  not  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  but  only  an  excrescence 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Providence,  we  may  hope  to  be  successful 
in  removing. 

On  inspecting  the  Hebrew  of  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4,  and  on  availing 
ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Septuagint,  we  perceive  that 
before  the  Hebrew  was  translated  into  that  ancient  Greek,  as 
given  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  passage  was  thus  correctly 
expressed  in  the  original : — 

*  And  they  set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  cabt  undesecrated  by  use ; 
and  they  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was  in  Gibeah : 
and  Uzza  and  Ahio,  sons  of  Abinadab,  drove  the  cast  with  the  ark 
of  God  ;  and  Ahio  went  before  the  ark/ 

Under  these  circumstances  a  transcriber  having  finished  his 
writing  with  the  phrase  '  drove  the  cart,'  made  the  second  word 
CART  his  eye-guide,  or  what  he  looked  into  his  copy  for,  as 
immediately  preceding  what  he  was  to  write  next.  His  eye,  how- 
ever, when  directed  to  his  copy,  happened  so  to  glance  on  the 
first  word  cart,  as  for  him  to  mistake  that  counterpart  for  his 
eye-guide,  and  thus  erroneously  to  insert  what  is  here  given  as  a 
parenthesis  when  we  thus  express  the  two  verses : — 

*  And  they  set  the  ark  of  God  upoiv  a  cart  undesecrated  by  use; 
and  they  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was  in  Gibeah; 
and  Uzza  and  Ahio,  sons  of  Abinadab,  drove  the  cart  (undesecrated 
by  use ;  and  they  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was  in 
Gibeah :  and  Uzza  and  Ahio,  sons  of  Abinadab,  drove  the  cart) 
with  the  ark  of  God  j  and  Ahio  went  before  the  ark.' 

As  in  Hebrew  a  new  cart  is  called  a  cart  neWy  that  Hebrew 
order  of  words  must  be  preserved  in  placing  cause  and  effect 
before  the  English  reader.  But,  when  the  facts  of  the  case  have 
been  explained,  the  phrase  '  a  new  cart '  may  be  substituted  for 
*  a  cart  undesecrated  by  use.'     If,  therefore,  the  reader  takes  up 

his 
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his  English*  Bible,  he  will  find  2  Sam.  vi.  3  correct  till  he  comes 
to  the  last  two  words,  namely,  *  new  cart,'  for  which  he  ought  to 
read  *  cart '  (as  part  of  '  cart  new '  in  Hebrew),  and  then  to  add 
no  more  of  the  4th  yerse  than  the  last  eleven  words,  the  first  of 
them  being  accompanying^  for  which  the  word  with  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted.  Thus  he  who  peruses  the  sacred  volume 
no  longer  finds  the  ark  twice  brought  out  of  the  house  of  Abi- 
nadab,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  read,  but  has  what  was 
original  before  him  when  he  makes  his  English  Bible  thus  express 
2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4  :— 

'  And  they  set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  new  cart,  and  brought  it  out 
of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was  in  Gibeah :  and  Uzza  and  Ahio, 
sons  of  Abinadab,  drove  the  cart  with  the  ark  of  God  ;  and  Ahio  went 
before  the  ark.' 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  adduce  another  instance  of  the  said 
Additive  Process  no  less  ancient,  no  less  extensively  transferred, 
and  no  less  capable  of  satisfactory  rectification. 

The  language  contained  in  1  Chron.  ix.  34  ends  with  this 
assertion :  '  These  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,'  or,  as  the  Hebrew  ex- 
presses the  assertion  both  in  1  Chron.  viii.  28  and  in  ch.  ix.  34, 
'  These  dwelt  in  Jerusalem.'  This  statement  is  perfectly  correct 
in  the  former  verse,  being  there  applied  to  certain  chiei  men  of 
Benjamin;  but  when,  in  the  latter  verse,  the  same  statement, 
even  to  a  letter,  is  applied  to  chief  men  of  Levi,  correctness  is 
not  so  obvious.  For  though  the  Levites  had  to  abandon  their 
cities  in  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes  when  the  ten  tribes  revolted, 
yet,  as  we  learn  from  2  Chron.  xi.  14,  Judah,  as  well  as  Jeru- 
salem, became  their  residence.  Yea,  as  stated  in  Ezra  ii.  70, 
*The  priests,  and  the  Leyitbs,  and  some  of  the  people,  and 
the  singers,  and  the  porters,  and  the  Nethinim,  dwelt  in  their 
CITIES.  At  this  point,  therefore,  careful  and  devout  examination 
is  fairly  called  for.  Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  give  a  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  not  only  literally,  but  also  in  the  Hebrew  order  of 
words,  with  the  exception  of  the  phrase  paternal  chiefs  for  chiefs 
of  fathers^  and  with  the  word  being  added  as  an  equivalent  of 
what  is  understood  in  Hebrew  though  not  expressed.  Thus,  as 
the  points  to  be  observed  are  invisible  in  the  English  Bible,  the 
English  reader,  by  means  of  capitals  for  what  coincides,  is  put  in 
possession  of  those  points  by  the  following  translation  of  the  two 
verses  in  question : — 

1  Chron.  viii.  28.     *  These  are  paternal  chiefs,  being,  in  bespect 

To  THEIR  generations,  CHIEF   MEN.' 

1  Chron.  ix.  34.     ^  These  are  the  paternal  chiefs  belonging  to  the 
Levites,  being,  in  respect  to  their  oenebations,  chief  men.' 

With 
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With  such  coincidence  in  two  distant  passages,  some  Hebrew 
transcriber,  having  written  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  to  ch.  ix.  34,  as 
far  as  that  verse  is  here  given,  seems  to  have  sought  either  refresh- 
ment or  repose.  Hence,  when  he  resumed  his  task,  the  Hebrew 
word  HASHiM,  which  means  chief  mex,  or  still  more  of  the  coin* 
ciding  Hebrew,*  being  the  portion  of  writing  with  which  he  finished, 
was  sought  by  him  in  his  copy  as  the  guide  to  his  next  addition, 
when  the  coinciding  Hebrew  m  1  Chron.  viii.  28  so  caught  his 
eye  as  for  him  to  regard  such  coimterpart  the  right  prefix  to  what 
was  to  be  written  next.  Thus  the  transcriber  thinking  he  had 
found  his  eye-guide  in  1  Chron.  viii.  28,  copied  from  that  verse 
what  followed,  namely,  'These  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,'  and 
then  went  straight  on  from  that  28th  verse  till  he  had  finished  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles  itself.  Then  the  time  of  collation  came, 
when  he,  like  other  transcribers,  corrected  all  that  presented  itself 
to  him  as  wrong. 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  such  corrective  process  was 
imperfect;  for  though  it  properly  cut  off  the  last  thirty-five 
verses  of  the  erroneous  addition,  it  left  ten  verses  and  a  frag- 
ment to  tell  a  tale  which  would  have  been  untold  without  such 
residue. 

If  the  reader,  therefore,  will  take  his  English  Bible  and  draw  a 
line  through  the  last  four  words  in  1  Chron.  ix.  34,  and  if  he  will 
also  draw  a  line  through  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
he  will  have  what  the  original  Hebrew  was  before  an  addition  to 
it  was  innocently  but  erroneously  made.  Nevertheless,  no  real 
mischief  is  created  by  such  excrescence,  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  Holy  Writ;  for  when  it  is  said  of  the  Levites  referred  to, 
'  These  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,^  the  assertion  is  partly  true ;  and 
what  follows  not  only  serves  for  important  collation,  but,  being  a 
counterpart  of  truth,  shows  us  how  ten  original  verses,  hor- 
ning with  1  Chron.  viii.  29,  have,  for  more  than  two  thousand 
{^ears,  been  like  ancient  gold  coins,  retaining,  without  essential 
OSS,  their  original  image  and  superscription.  Thus  what  is  not 
original  serves  to  test  and  attest  the  original  itself. 

More  than  two  millenniums  ago  a  second  specimen  of  the 
Additive  Process  from  Similarity  -existed  in  the  Hebrew  of  2  Sam. 
V.  14-16,  which  Additive  Process  was,  by  translation,  transferred 
to  the  Septuagint  or  ancient  Greek  version,  as  shown  by  the 
Codex  Vaticanus.  For  in  no  other  language  but  Hebrew  could 
David's  thirteen  sons  be  erroneously  made  out  twenty-six,  as  they 

*  The  whole  coincidinff  Hebrew,  as  those  familiar  with  that  language  will  see^ 
is  '  LE-THOLEDOTH-AM ;'  Zs  signifying  in  bespect  to,  tlioledath  'signifying  the  gs- 
MERATIONS,  am  meaning  of  them,  and  raMm  signifying  chief  bien. 

were 
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were  in  that  passage,  owing  to  the  first  name  of  the  thirteen  being 
Shammua,  a  Hebrew  word  which  means  hearing,  and  which, 
occurring  in  2  Sam.  y.  14,  became  a  semblance  when  Shammua 
modified,  or  the  Hebrew  for  hearing,  in  the  17th  verse,  was  an 
eye-guide.  In  our  own  idiom  we  begin  a  literal  translation  of 
that  17th  Terse  thus :  *  And  the  Philistines  hearing  that  they 
had  anointed  David  king  over  Israel ;'  but  in  the  Hebrew  order 
of  words,  what  the  Hebrew  itself  expresses  is,  *  And  hearing  the 
Philistines  that  they  had  anointed  David  king  over  Israel.'  Thus, 
when  verses  were  not  distinguished  as  they  are  now,  the  last 
word  of  the  16th  verse  and  the  first  two  words  of  the  17th  verse 
were  *Eliphalet'  and  'Hearing,'  which  word  hearing,  being 
accounted  by  a  transcriber  the  name  of  a  fourteenth  son,  and 
being  also  the  last  word  written  by  him,  was  sought  by  him  in 
his  copy,  when  his  eye  so  glanced  on  hearing  expressed  by 
Shammua  in  the  14th  verse,  as  for  him  to  account  that  word 
Shammua  the  prefix  to  what  he  ought  to  write  next.  Thus 
instead  of  properly  terminating  his  enumeration  with  Eliphalet, 
David's  thirteenth  son,  the  transcriber  wrote  *  Eliphalet,  and 
Shammua,  and  Shobab,  and  Nathan,  and  Solomon,'  etc.,  till 
thirteen  sons  too  many  were  erroneously  added. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  Vatican  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
is  shown  to  be  wrong,  the  Additive  Process  in  Hebrew  having 
obviously  influenced  the  Greek  translation  at  the  very  first ;  while 
the  Hebrew  now  existing  is,  as  far  as  the  absence  of  improper 
repetition  is  concerned,  shown  to  be  original  and  right. 

Contradictory  diversity,  therefore,  has  truly  important  uses, 
while,  as  a  stumbling-block,  it  becomes  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Thus  we  have  the  fair  prospect  that  Biblical  truth,  pure  as 
the  finest  gold,  will  ultimately  have  a  glorious  triumph.  Yea, 
Jehovah  himself  says  in  Is.  Iv.  11,  concerning  the  word  that 
goeth  out  of  his  mouth,  ^  It  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it.' 

No.  2,  or  The  Omissive  Process  from  Internal  Similarity^  is 
intended  to  be  considered  in  a  second  paper. 

J.  F. 


HEROD  '  THE  GREAT,'  OR  HEROD  *  THE  ELDER/ 

It  is  a  known  fact  that,  owing  to  the  occasional  practice  among 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  translating  proper  names  into  their 
respective  languages,  many  historical  names  are  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, in  the  elucidation  of  which  criticism  is  not  always  success- 
ful. 
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ful.  These  writers  have  often,  by  misunderstanding  the  signifi- 
cation of  names,  wrongly  translated  them,  and  we  modems,  by 
retranslating  their  renderings  into  our  own  languages,  have  ascribed 
to  persons  epithets  which  were  never  given  them  by  their  con- 
temporaries. The  discrepancies  thereby  arising  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  accounts  of  historical  personages  with  the  splendid 
epithets  conferred  are  often  striking,  and  have  not  rarely  called 
forth  animadverting  remarks  from  historians.  Such  a  personage 
is  Herod,  generally  styled  '  the  Great'  It  is  very  difficult  to 
say  by  what  merits  or  acts  he  could  have  deserved  that  epithet 
From  what  we  know  from  history  he  by  no  means  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  any  of  those  qualities  which  are  likely 
to  acquire  for  the  possesses  the  name  of  Great  As  a  vassal  of 
the  Romans  he  cannot  even  be  considered  as  an  independent 
king.  But  this  anomaly  disappears  when  we  consider  the  epithet 
fA^yas  (ascribed  by  him  to  Josephus,  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
*'  Magnus,'  and  consequently  into  English  and  other  languages  by 
^  Great,')  as  a  rendering  of  the  Syriac  and  Hebrew  ^  Rabbah,' 
meaning  the  ^  Numerous '  or  '  Old.'  It  is  known  that  Herodes 
had  several  descendants  of  the  same  name  (Jos.,  ^n^.,  book  xviii. 
85.  4)  ;  and  what  is  more  natural  than  that,  in  (urder  to  distin- 
guish Herodes  from  his  namesakes,  the  Jews  should  have  called 
him  '  Herodes  Rabbah,'  that  is,  *  Herodes  the  Elder  ? '  Jose- 
phus, by  translating  this  epithet  into  ^jL^yas^  may  have  followed 
the  analogy  of  tMyoLko^jnr^p  wherein  t^yaXo  is  taken  in  the  signi- 
fication of  '  old,'  as  are  the  words  ^  grand '  and  ^  gross '  in  the 
English  and  German — ^  grandmother,  grossmutter.'  That  the 
epithet  ^  Rabbah  '  was  applied  to  the  grand-parents  in  the  popu- 
lar dialect  about  that  time  spoken  by  we  Jews  is  e&pressly  stated 
in  the  Talmud  (Yebamoth,  f.  xxi.  p.  2),  and  it  is  certainly  not 
the  fault  of  Josephus  that  his  translation  from  his  native  tongue 
into  Greek  should  have  been  misunderstood,  and  consequently 
mistranslated. 

Perhaps  the  Syrian  king  known  by  the  name  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  (Magnus)  is  likewise  indebted  for  this  epithet  to  a  misim- 
derstanding  of  the  Syrian  ^  Rabbah,'  possibly  given  to  him  in 
Syria  in  contradistinction  from  his  immediate  descendants,  also 
called  '  Antiochus.' » 

ITie  misunderstanding  of  the  word  '  Rabbah,'  however,  did  not 
originate  with  either  Josephus  or  later  writers.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  Septuagint,  which  renders  (Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28)  the  Hebrew 
*  Zidon  Rabbah,'  l&ts  2»Savos  rSr  fjueyKm.'  The  Hebrew  for 
great  is  '  oadol,'  and  this  word  we  find  used  when  applied  to  a 

•  See  Rerum  Chemid,  vol.  vii.  p.  201. 

great 
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great  town  (Gen.  x.  12)  ;  and  certainly,  if  it  be  considered  that 
Sidon,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a  large  town,  but 
that  it  was  a  very  ancient  place  (it  existed  already  in  the  time  of 
Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  13),  I  think  the  epithet  'old'  is  much  more 
applicable  than  that  of  great.  The  circumstance  that  there  were 
two  cities  of  the  name  of  Tyrus,  of  which  the  elder  was  called  <« 
vtxX^irvpos  or  vaXeuTvpos  (Diod.  Sec.  xvii.  40),  is  suggestive  that 
the  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  l^don,  and  at  the  s^me 
time  accounted  for  the  epithet '  Rabbah.' 

That  the  term  nn  (the  masculine  of  n^i)  denotes  '  old'  and  not 
•  great,'  is  also  clear  from  Gen.  (xxv.  23),  where,  in  the  words  *  and 
the  elder  shall  serve  the  yoimger,'  n*yy  (younger)  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction from  35  (the  elder),  as  correctly  rendered  in  the 
Anglican  version.  A.  B. 


THE  MARK  UPON  CAIN. 

*  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him.' — 
Gen.  iv.  15. 

Many  interpret  this  passage  as  teaching  that  God  put  some  visible 
mark  upon  the  person  of  Cain,  thus  distinguishing  him  as  an 
object  of  God's  judicial  anger ;  and  intimating  the  Divine  will 
that  whatever  hostility  men  might  have  towards  him,  they  should 
not  take  away  his  life.  So  Calvin :  ^  ^  Scripture  being  silent  as 
regards  the  character  of  this  sign,  commentators  have  conjectured 
that  it  must  have  been  a  bodily  affection  like  palsy.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  that  some  visible  symbol  did  exist,  which  might  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  violence  of  passion  in  those  who  beheld  him.'  Winer 
says :  ^  *  By  the  word  t\\V(  the  author  of  the  narrative  probably 
means  some  extraordinary  mark  an  the  person  of  Cain'  This  view 
I  believe  is  that  of  the  majority  of  interpreters. 

But  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  such  a  mark 
on  the  person  of  Cain  would  have  answered  the  end  for  which 
those  who  take  this  view  think  it  was  intended.  How  could  men 
generally  know  what  it  meant  ?  The  more  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Adam  might  understand  its  meaning,  but  as  the  human 
family  at  that  early  period  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  it 
is  not  probable  they  would  all  ever  have  seen  Cain,  and  be  in- 

*  Quale  autem  signum  fuerit,  quia  non  txpnSsni  Scnptura  divinarunt  interpretes, 
corpus  ejus  fuisse  treraulum.  Nobis  sufficiat  visible  aliquod  symbolum  extitisse, 
quod  nocendi  libidinem  et  audaciam  in  spectatoribus  reprimeret. 

^  Unter  n^K  dachte  der  Verf.  jener  Relation  warscheiulich  irgendein  auffitllendes 
Zeichen  an  dem  Leibe  Kains. 

structed 
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structed  into  tlie  intent  of  this  mark.  In  order,  indeed,  to  its 
being  of  any  value  it  must  have  been  accompanied  with  a  revela- 
tion of  its  meaning.  Beddes,  would  ungodly  men  have  respected 
it  ?•  If  not,  it  would  have  been  useless.  The  opinion  of  those 
who  understand  the  language  as  intimating  that  God  gave  him  a 
sign  in  confirmation  of  his  declaration,  that  it  should  not  be  to 
him  as  he  suspected ;  that  every  one  who  found  him  should  kill 
him,  seems  much  preferable.  God  had  pronounced  sentence 
against  him.  Under  a  sense  of  guilt  he  now  dreads  he  should 
become  the  object  of  universal  hatred,  and  that  every  one  with 
whom  he  should  come  in  contact  should  consider  himself  as  called 
upon  to  avenee  his  crime.  God  assures  him  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case ;  £at  whoever  should  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  blood, 
should  be  guilty  of  murder  more  aggravated  even  than  that  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  committed 
in  oppontion  to  greater  light,  the  awful  enormity  of  murder  being 
mucn  more  evident  after  the  open  expression  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure in  the  case  of  Cain.  God  therefore  declared  that  who- 
ever should  commit  murder  upon  him  should  expose  himself  to 
punishment  sevenfold  greater  than  that  which  he  had  brought 
upon  himself;  and  assures  him  that  his  apprehensions  would  not 
be  realized,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  assurance  he  gives  him  a 
sign.  The  Old  Testament  history  abundantly  shows  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  God  to  confirm  his  declarations  in  this 
manner.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  12,  Gen.  xyii.  11,  Exod.  iii.  12, 
Judges  vi.  17,  36,  2  Kings  xx.  8.  In  all  these  passages  the 
word  rtK  is  employed.  The  word  Dib  has  the  sense  of  to  place, 
to  appoint,  to  give  ;  and  when  followed  by  ?  with  the  acc.y  it  obtains 
the  sense  of  to  exhibit  somewhat  to  one. 

The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  happy,  and  seems  to  favour  the 
view  I  have  taken :  nai  sdeTo  K«/§*of  o  @sos  o^/asiov  reo  Kaiv,  toD 
pbio  aveXeTv  avrov  irivra  rov  Buqla-Kovra  avroy.  Had  the  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  version  understood  the  expression  in  the  sense  of  a 
mark  put  on  the  person  of  Cain,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  they 
would  have  used  the  preposition  em  or  ev,  and  I  am  inclined  to 

think  were  such  the  correct  interpretation,  we  should  have  h^  in- 
stead of  ^  in  the  original  Hebrew.  Compare  Exod.  xxxii.  15, 
Ezek.  ix.  4,  6. 
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OORRESPONDENCE, 


ON  THE  MIRACLE  OF  JOSHUA.    ' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Scicred  Literature. 

Dear  Sm, — For  the  sake  of  Bihlio^l  truth,  I  beg  you  will  permit  me 
to  offer,  through  your  columns,  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
strictures  upon  my  interpretation  of  Joshua  Tk»  12-14,  which  I  find  in- 
serted in  the  seventh  Number  of  your  Journal,  and  which  would  appear 
to  me  to  chiefly  rest  on  a  series  of  misconceptions  gn  the  part  of  your 
correspondent. 

I  confess  I  do  not  understand  how  the  principle  of  '  the  necessary 
qualification  of  a  miracle  being  its  answering  some  grand,  lasting,  and 
ostensible  purpose,'  can  be 

*  fitted  to  create  the  wish  that  the  miracle  related  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Joshua 
had  not  been  related  there  at  all/ 

Certainly  no  such  wish  is  reflected  in  my  paper ;  nor  will  it  be  found 
in  the  slightest  d^ree  to  justify  the  remark,  that 

*■  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  general  a  safe  method  of  interpreting  even  uninspired 
writings,  to  commence  by  an  atteibpt  to  determine,  on  h  priori  grounds,  what  the 
writer  ought,  or  what  he  was  likely,  to  say  ;  fiir  less  is  it  admissible  in  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scripture/  ^ 

The  very  thought  of  speculations  so  absurd  is  preposterous.  My  in- 
quiry has  been  directed  to  the  sole  and  legitimate  object  of  aseertaining 
IV  hat  the  sacred  writer  has  said,  according  to 

'  the  sound  principle  of  inductive  philosophy,  that  we  must  base  our  theories  on 
preuioualy  ascertained  facts,  instead  of  attempting  to  square  fiicts  into  accordance 
with  preconoeiyed  theories  ;* 

but  I  apprehend  it  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  his  own  principle, 
that  Mr.  Taylor,  immediately  afterwards,  first  defines  *  the  facts  of  the 
Bible  interpreter  *  as  '  the  words  of  Scripture  in  their  unforced  gram- 
matical meaning,'  and  then  a  priori  identifies  that  ^  unforced  gram- 
matical meaning'  with  his  preconceived  theory.  This  b  indeed  meeting 
human  prejudice  the  standard  of  divine  trutn. 

*  It  is  not  clear,'  he  continues,  '  that  the  interpretation  of  the  present  passage 
would  ever  have  been  considered  doubtfhl,  but  for  the  previous  (and  perhaps  un- 
conscious) application  to  it  of  the  principle  in  question,  [the  principle  respecting 
the  necessary  qualification  of  a  miracle]. 

Such  a  remark  cannot  but  surprise.  The  writer  himself  admits  *  the 
want  of  express  references  to  this  miracle  in  the  later  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture.' The  two  earliest  personages  who  interpret  our  passage  in  a 
supernatural  sense,  are  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  his  apocryphal 

VOL.  V. NO.  IX.  Q  *>ook 
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book  Q^^?^,  come  down  to  us  in  a  later  Greek  translation  under  the 
title  of  2o^/a  Tov  ^Iriaov  vlov  ^ctpaX)  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus),  and  the  marvel-loving  historian  Josephus.  In  subse- 
quent times  their  view  was  adopted  by  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
Jewish  rabbb.  For  a  period  etjpiending  over  at  least  a  thotisand  years, 
immediately  following  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  have 
thus  the  most  satisfactory  historical  reason  to  conclude  no  miraculous 
construction  wa^  put  upon  the  passage  of  which  we  speak.  On  a  simi- 
lar silence  of  history  we  unhesitatingly  reject  some  of  the  idolatrous 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  could  we  reject  them  upon  more 
solid  grounds;  but  the  condemning  principle  which  applies  to  the 
innovations  of  Romish  bishops,  applies  with  double  force  to  the  new- 
fengledness  of  a  Jesus  Sirach  and  a  Josephus  and  their  followers. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  neology  m  the  sight  of  £rror 
which  is  true  orthodoxy  in  the  judgment  of  Truth, 
When  Mr.  Taylor  state^-^ 

'  We  must  altogether  demur  to  the  assertion  that  "the  necessary  qualificaUon  of  a 
miracle  is  its  answering  some  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible  purpose,"  if  by  this  be 
meant  that  every  miracle  which  God  enables  his  servants  to  perform,  must  have  an 
ostensible  purpose,  of  which  the  grandeur  and  duration  sluill  be  apparent  to  us. 
Tried  by  ibis  rule»  not  a  few  even  of  our  Saviour'f  miracles  would  beoome  in- 
credible/— 

he  can  hardly  have  maturely  considered  the  opinion  he  here  expresses ; 
and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  God  would  suspend  the 
eternal  laws  of  his  creation  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  (I  speak  with 
due  reverence)  of  puzzling  the  human  mind,  and  leading  it  to  indulge 
in  those  ^  endless  conjectural  possibilities '  of  which  your  correspondent 
gives  us  so  fair  a  specimen,  even  he  iumself  cannot  consistently  defend 
the  view  he  would  seem  to  entertain  in  regard  to  miracles.  As  to  the 
particular  one  in  question,  he  entirely  overlooks  that  Joshua's  address 
to  the  sun  not  only  had  an  ostensible  purpose,  but  that  this  purpose  is 
also  expressly  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writer,  and  therefore  leaves  no 
room  for  conjecture  at  all.  His  assertion  that,  tried  by  my  rule  of  the 
necessary  qualification  of  a  miracle,  not  a  few  even  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles  would  become  incredible,  is  manifestly  based  on  a  twofold 
error.  Firstly,  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  were  worked  for  the  grand, 
lasting,  and  ostensible — to  us  ostensible — purpose  of  testifying  his  di- 
vine mission  ;^  and,  secondly,  a  miracle  as  a  fact  cannot  possibly,  in 
virtue  of  its  very  nature,  he  ^  incredible.'  But  ^  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  distinctly  written  word  of  God,  we  hold  to  be  as  sinful,'  I  re- 
marked in  my  essay,  ^  as  we  hold  it  to  be  sinful  to  accept,  without  due 
inquiry,  as  a  divine  miracle  that  which  may  have  no  other  foundation 
than  human  ignorance  or  prejudice.'  Surely  the  rebuke  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  met  with,  when  demanding  ^  a  sign '  from  our  Jjord 
(Matt.  xii.  39),  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us.  Mr.  Taylor's  illustra- 
tion of  his  argument,  by  the  undiscovered  use  of  the  spleen,  is  not  a 
happy  one.    If  it  were— that  is,  if  the  presumed  miracle  of  Joshua,  in- 


■   « •^^"^^1  111  > I 


*  See  the  deol«irfitiop  of  Christ  himself^  St.  John  xl.  42. 
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stead  of  being  a  problem^  were  as  palpable  a  fact  as  the  spleen  is — ^both 
illustration  and  argument  would  have  been  superfluous. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  that  the  very  promise  of  victory  given  by 
God  to  Joshua,  wak&anted  him  (because  *  the  divinely  enlightened 
eye  of  the  general'  perceived  that  he  could  not  comfortably,  before 
sunset  on  that  day,  destroy  his  enemies — children,  like  himself,  of  that 
Great  Being  to  whom  he  addressed  himself)  in  asking,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  his  convenience,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  laws  of  the 
Universe  I  What  is  there  so  high  or  so  low,  within  the  wide  range  of 
human  £incy,  that  we  should  not,  upon  this  principle,  be  warranUsd  in 
demanding  of  God,  if  once  it  pleased  Him  to  grant  us  a  request  ?  So, 
when  Mr.  Taylor  adds — 

*  The^^tii^  of  the  Lord  fov  Israel  appears  to  ns  to  be  an  expression  ^nite  ti  ap- 
plicable to  the  miracDLloas  staving  cf  thB  sun  in  his  ooorte  ti  to  the  destructive  storm 
of  hail,'— 

we  must,  on  similar  unprincipled  conjectures  and  gratuitous  opinions 
opposed  to  conclusive  arguments,  waive  all  comment. 

With  the  view  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  to  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  the  sacred  writers  should  have  framed  their  language  in  accordance 
with  the  real  instead  of  the  apparent  (then  alone  intelligible)  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  I  so  far  quite  agree ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  general  principle  here  laid  down  is  applicable  to  the  particular  case 
under  consideration.  Whether  we  suppose  that  God  had  granted  to 
Joshua  His  divine  power  to  perform  the  assumed  miracle,  previously 
to  the  Jewish  general  attempting  it  (and  which,  as  Calvin  truly  re- 
marks, is  the  only  admissible  supposition),  or  whether  we  assume  that 
God  himself  arrested  the  earth  in  its  course  at  the  command  of  Joshua, 
it  would  follow  that,  in  the  latter  case,  God  had  entered  into  the  error 
of  Joshua^  or  in  the  former,  that  the  sun  had  disobeyed  the  Divine  com- 
mand, and,  as  it  were,  transferred  it  to  the  earth,  A  very  difl*erent 
thing,  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  a  sacred  historian  describing  some  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  in  the  vulgar  though  erroneous  language  of  the 
time ;  or  a  momentary  representative  of  God,  endowed  with  His  infinite 
power,  commanding,  in  direct  terms,  a  creature  or  instrument  of 
His  will.  The  language  thus  employed  becomes  the  language  of  God ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  error  of  any 
kindy  more  especially  §i  yratuitous  one,  which  by  the  change  of  a  single 
expression  might  have  been  avoided,  is  imputing  an  error  to  the  Un- 
erring One. 

*  We  may  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  circnmstance/  Mr.  Taylor  further  ob- 
serves, *  that  the  narrative  represents  Joshua  as  commanding  not  the  sun  only, 
which  would  have  been  gufficient  for  his  purpose,  but  the  moon  also,  to  stand  still — a 
fact  net  easily  explicable  save  on  one  of  two  suppositions  t  either  that  the  anci^it 
Israelites  believed  that  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  revolved  round  the  earth,  car- 
rying the  sun  and  moon  along  with  it — a  miracle  this  that  must  have  appeared  to 
them  at  least  as  stupendous  as  a  pause  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth ;  or,'  etc. 

I  might  argue  that  nothing  could  point  out  more  forcibly  the  purely 
poetical  character  of  our  passage  than  the  former  part  of  this  objection 
does  ;  but  must  I  tell  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  believe 

Q  2  that 
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that  all  the  heavenly  bodies — sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  a  whole-— re- 

volved  round  the  earili  ?    Tliey  considered  it  no  miracle  for  the  simple 

reason  for  which  even  Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not,  and  for  which  we 

in  our  turn  look  upon  the  evolution  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  as  no 

miracle — ^the  reason  of  being  accustombd  to  such  an  idea. 

That 

'  the  negattve  objection  [to  the  miracle],  drawn  fVom  the  want  of  express  references 
to  it  in  the  later  portions  of  Scriptttre,  cannot  prove,  in  q[>po6ition  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  this  narrative,  that  it  is  not  recorded  here,' 

would  be  a  correct  remark,  were  not  *  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  nar- 
rative' precisely  the  point  at  issue;  but  the  silence  of  Sacred  History 
for  a  long  series  of  centuries  is,  though  to  Mr.  Taylor's  opinion  but  a 
negative  objection,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  true  sense  of  our  passage, 
a  positive  fact,  against  which  no  mere  opinion  can  possibly  maintain 
itself. 

I  will  not  stop  to  notice  those  little  misrepresentations  by  which 
your  correspondent  ushers  in  the  last  part  of  his  reply,  as  only  calcu- 
lated to  detract  from  what  trifling  value  might  be  attached  to  my 
paper,  but  not  to  affect  the  real  question.  Nor  need  I  say  that  our 
still  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  we  experience  in  arriving  at  the  correct  meaning  of  certain 
Biblical  passages,  is  most  assuredly  no  reason,  as  he  asserts,  why  '  our 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  Scripture  language  should,  be  overthrown,'  or 
why  ^  we  should  renounce  in  despair  the  idea  of  being  able  to  discover 
with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the  plainest  portion  of  the  word  of  God.' 
In  the  same  manner  we  can  but  smile,  when,  with  my  version  of  the 
passage  actually  before  him,  he  ^  cannot  admit  that  even  the  possibility 
of  a  new  interpretation  has  been  evinced.'  But  without  further  pre- 
amble, I  will  proceed  to  examine  his  *  attempt  to  show  that  the  pro- 
posed rendering  is  utterly  inadmissible.' 

His  onli/  argument  to  this  effect  is  that  the  Hebrew  particle  tK  can- 
not correctly  be  translated  *  because ;'  yet,  whilst  indulging  in  gram- 
matical spectdations,^  Mr.  Taylor  silently  passes  over  the  reasons 
adduced  by  me,  and  tahen  from  the  context  of  Scripture  (the  true 
foundation  of  Scriptural  grammar),  which  compel  us,  in  the  passage 
under  discussion,  to  take  T^  in  the  sense  of  *  because;'  and  whilst  he 
alludes  to  '  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  this  alleged  use  of  the  particle,' 
and  again  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  T((  is  ever  a  con- 
junction meaning  *  because,'  he  chooses  to  leave  the  proofs  undfr  his 
eyes  altogether  unnoticed.  I  was  wrong  in  stating  that  in  the  passage 
Jer.  xxii.  15,  &c.,  TK  had  by  our  translators  of  the  Bible  been  rendered 
^  because ;'  but  it  was  assuredly  no  '  lapsus  calami^'  as  your  corre- 

*  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Taylor  very  justly  points  to  the  erroneous  use  of  the 
pluperfect,  made  in  my  translation  of  ver,  12.  Instead  of  *  because  Joshua,  on  the 
day  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  had 
prayed  to  the  Lord,*  the  passage  ought  to  be  rendered,  *  Because  that  Joshua  prayed 
to  the  Lord  on  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites  befbre  the  children 
of  Israel/  This  construction  reads  all  the  better,  and  the  correction  in  no  wise 
affects  my  argument. 

spondent 
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spondent  thinks,  which  made  me  refer  to  that  passage  as  9^  further  proof 
in  support  of  my  argument.  In  this  I  have  no  less  an  authority  on  my 
side  than  Ges£n^ius  {IIandw6rterb.y  sub  voce  TM  No.  3),  who  more- 
over adduces  Ps.  x1.  8  as  another  instance.  The  verses  15  and  16  of 
the  22nd  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which  at  the  time  were  more  especially 
present  to  my  mind,  deserve  for  a  moment  to  arrest  our  attention.  I 
will  here  transcribe  the  text,  the  authorized  version  and  the  corrected 
translation  in  collateral  columns,  marking  those  words  added  to  com- 
plete the  sense  of  the  text  by  italics,  and  those  arbitrarily  added  by 
placing  them  between  brackets : — 

)M  Ki^n  ^^l^(  Did  not  thy  &ther  eat  and 

drink,  and  do  judgment  and 
justice,  [and]  then  [It  wasl 
well  with  him  ?  He  judgea 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy;  then  [it  was]  well 
[with  him] :  was  not  this  to 
know  me  ?  saith  the  Lord. 


.  T    I       \  : 


Did  not  thy  &thcr  prac- 
tise hospitality,  and  admi- 
nister law  and  justice,  be- 
cause to  him  precious 
things?  He  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  because  a  good 
cause :  was  not  this  to  know 
me?  saith  Jehovah. 


As  the  scholar  will  at  once  perceive  that  my  version  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  Hebrew  lexicography,  I  will  forbear  offering  any  further 
conament  on  this  passage :  it  speaks  for  itself.  As  evidently  as  here,  is 
^  because'  the  meaning  of  TK  in  the  passages — 1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  Ps.  xl.  8, 
xcvi.  12;  Job  iii.  13,  ix.  31,  &c.  &c.,  the  latter  of  which,  it  will  be 
found,  is  again  not  quite  correctly  rendered  by  our  translators.  '  I  know 
that  thou  wilt  not '  (we  should  read  from  verse  28)  '  hold  me  innocent. 
I,  who  shall  be  held  guilty,  were  I  to  wash  myself  in  snow-water  and 
purify  my  hands  in  a  well,  to  what  purpose  should  I  do  this  vain  thing  ? 
Because  thou  wilt  cast  me  into  a  pit,'  etc. 

Whenever  TK  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  strict  sense  of  ^  at  that  time' 
(for  instance.  Gen.  xii.  6),  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  of  the 
noun.  As  an  adverb  proper,  it  possesses  a  double  power — prospective  and 
retrospective.  According  to  the  latter,  in  which  it  exclusively  occurs  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  sentence  or  period,  it  bears  the  meaning  of 
*  thereupon,'  *  in  sequence  (upon  which)  ;*  according  to  the  former,  in 
which  it  occurs  only  in  the  middle  of  a  period,  it  assumes  the  meaning 
of  *  in  sequence  (of),'  i.  e.  because.  I  confess  I  am  unable  herein  to 
perceive  *  a  strange  idiom,'  *  a  remarkable  construction,'  for  almost 
every  language  presents  the  most  striking  analogies  to  it ;  and  though 
I  am  aware  that  the  view  I  have  just  expressed  of  TM  is  quite  a  novel 
one,  yet  I  venture  to  submit  it,  with  some  d^ree  of  confidence,  to  the 
judgment  of  better  grammarians  than  myself,  and  more  particularly  to 
that  of  your  correspondent. 

To  encounter  liis  remaining  objections : — 

*  Without  waiting/  he  writes,  *  to  enlarge  on  the  obvious  remark,  that  the  staying 
of  the  moon  is  wholly  unaccounted  for  in  this  [Talmudical]  quotation,  we  must,  in  the 
first  place,  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  attribution  to  the  venerable 
personages  of  Old  Testament  history  of  the  modern  absurdities  of  the  Talmud.' 

The  '  obvious  remark'  in  regard  to  the  moon  has  already  been  met. 

In 
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In  order  to  undentand  Scripture,  it  is  indispensable  to  know  not  only 
the  language^  but  also  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  ideasy  viewsj  etc., 
of  the  Hebrew  people  in  those  remote  times.  The  Talmud  is,  next  to 
the  Bible  itself,  the  chief  source  whence  that  knowledge  can  be  derived. 
How  pitifully  would  our  Liohtfoot  smile  in  his  grave  if  he  could 
hear  Mr.  Taylor* $  *  protest '  I  And  to  accuse  a  poet  of  being  nothing 
but  ^  an  inflated  utterer  of  wild  bombast,'  and  a  prose  writer  of  being 
guilty  of  *  inconceivable  absurdity  and  shameful  deception,'  because, 
tomooth,  they  have  been  misinterpreted  by  a  posterity,  during  centuries 
neglectful,  and  therefore  ig^rant  of,  and  even  now  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with,  their  language  !  What  must,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  esti- 
mation, be  the  writers  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ?    He  continues : 

*  And,  ftmrtbly,  grmnting  that  it  was  merely  ontil  the  people  shoald  avenge  them- 
selves  on  their  enemies,  that  Joshua  called  on  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  we 
cannot  see  how  this  interferes  with  the  established  interpretation  at  all.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  very  thing  miderstood  by  every  ordinary  reader  as  Joshua's  motive  for 

'  the  miracle  perforuied/ 

That  the  reader  generally  implies  this  sense  may  be  as  true  as  it  is 
true  that  the  authorized  versioudoes  not  express  it.  According  to  the 
in terpunct nation  of  the  latter,  ^  both  sun  and  moon,  supposing  God  to 
have  gpven  effect  to  the  command  of  Joshua,  ought  to  have  remained 
stationary  from  that  moment  for  all  future  ages/  I  believe  myself  to 
have  pointed  out,  for  the  first  time,  the  true  grammatical  construction 
of  the  sentence. 
Mn  Taylor  is  in  error,  and  again  misrepresents  me,  when  he  states — 

*  It  is  asserted,  lastly,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  translate  the  words 
D^pn  D^^9,  ss  in  our  version,  **  about  a  whole  day ;"  but  that  they  may  he  made  to 

accord  with  the  naturalistic  view  of  the  passage  by  rendering  them  **  it  seemed  & 
whole  day."  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  curious  psychological  phenomenon  of  one 
short  hour  eeemifig  to  soldiers  in  the  heat  of  battle  as  long  as  a  whole  day,  we  re- 
mark that  tlie  expression  "  it  seemed**  conveys  a  great  deal  more  meaning  than  is 
at  all  admissihle  as  a  literal  rendering  of  the  little  particle  3 .' 

Is  '  about,'  perchance,  '  a  literal  rendering  of  the  little  particle  ^  ? ' 
I  have  shown,  by  positive  and  indubitable  proofs  from  Scripture,  that 
iu  fundamental  meaning  is  what  a  thing  seems  to  be,  not  that  this 
meaning  may  be  made  to  accord  with  it.  Neither  did  I  say  that  '  the 
short  space  of  one  hour  had  seemed  to  the  soldiers  in  the  heat  of  battle 
as  lono^  as  a  whole  day '  (although  such  would  by  no  means  have  been 
a  curious  *  psychological  phenomenon  *),  but  expressly  stated,  *  The 
sudden  and  irresistible  attack  of  the  Israelites  during  mid-day,  at  once 
decided  the  contest  in  so  incredibly  short  a  time,  it  appears  to  the  nor' 
rator  as  if  (and  this  term,  used  by  our  own  translators  of  the  Bible 
for  ?,  may,  if  judged  preferable  to  '  it  seemed^'  be  substituted  for  it) 
'  the  sun,  instead  of  an  hour,  had  tarried  in  the  midst  of  heaven  a 
whole  day.' 

*The  principle  involved  iu  his  arguments,'  Mr.  Taylor  concludes,  «if  once 
admitted  may,  and  in  consistency  must,  be  extended  to  many  of  the  other  miracles 
recorded  in  the  word  of  God,  perhaps  even  to  most  of  them,  if  not  to  all.  The 
interests  at  stake  are  too  momentous  to  be  left  thus  at  the  mercy  of  an  erroneous 
principle.' 

This 
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This  principle  is-**TO  ascertain  the  beal  MEAiriN<^  of  the 
i¥OBD  OF  God,  and  not  blindly  to  accept  human  prejudice  as  the 
standard  of  divine  truth.  To  do  this,  to  receive  any  Biblical  passage 
in  a  sense  put  upon  it  by  teanslatobs,  which,  according  to  sound 
gprammatical  rules,  it  will' not,  and  according  to  the  most  conclusive 
INTEBNAL  EVIDENCE  OF  ScRiFTUBE,  it  CBunot  bear,  sltnply  because, 
after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  the  new-^fangled  view  of  some  writer  or 
other  has  adopted  such  an  interpretation,  and  that  new^fangledness 
has  partially  been  sanctioned  by  subsequent  ages ;  to  do  this,  I  hold  to 
be  as  sinful  as  I  should  hold  it  to  be  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the 
Eternal  One  Himself.  And  in  accordance  with  that  principle,  I  can 
but)  in  answer  to  Mr«  Taylor's  implied  charge  of  neology,  emphatically 
reiterate^  that  there  is  a  neology  in  the  sight  of  Error  which  is  true 
orthodoxy  in  the  judgment  of  Truth.  In  regard  to  the  question  dis- 
cussed, this  judgment,  I  venture  to  think,  stands  thus  &r  recorded  in 
my  &vour.  Certainly  my  arguments  have  not  been  shaken  by  your 
correspondent,  though  perhaps  for  the  sole  reason  not,  that  in  no  single 
instance  has  he  fairly  met  them :  he  observing,  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  important  ones,  a  perfect  silence,  and  opposing  to  others  his 
mere  opinion,  or  else  indulging,  without  reference  to  any  of  them^  in 
'  conjectural  possibilities  *  out  of  place,  grammatical  speculations,  occa- 
sional misrepresentations,  and  insinuated  charges  of  neology.  This  is 
not  a  method  '  favourable  to  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  truth/ 
nor  a  proper  way  to  discuss  'momentous  interests.'  To  me  Mr. 
Taylor  owed  undoubtedly  no  apology  for  *  the  controversial  tone  of 
what  he  has  written,'  because  I  shall  at  all  times  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  willing  to  accept  information  and  to  stand  corrected, 
by  sound  arguments,  of  such  erroneous  opinions  as  I  may  emit ;  but 
whether,  as  he  himself  states  that  he  '  had  nothing  new  to  advance  on 
the  subject,'  he  ought  not  mther  to  have  apologized  both  to  your 
readers  for  submitting  to  them  what  they  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  known  already,  and  to  yourself  for  causing  me  to 
trouble  you  with  this  reply,  is  a  question  which  I  must  leave  to  them 
and  to  you  to  answer. 

J.  VON   GrUMPAGH* 


BURIAL  WITH  CHRIST  BY  BAPTISM. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.) 

Deab  Sib, — ^The  remarks  of  the  Rev.  D.  Drummond,  in  No.  VIII. 
of  this  Journal,  in  review  of  my  article  on  CoL  ii.  12,  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  call  for  a  lengthened  reply.  Indeed  he  admits  that  I  showed 
*  most  satisfactorily  that  this  passage  of  Scripture  does  not,  and  cannot 
refer  to  the  mode  of  baptism* — which  was  the  leading  object  of  this 
article.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  after  this  he  would  have 
deemed  a  reply  from  him  uncalled  for.  But  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered, some  '  considerable  obscurity '  in  the  article,  and,  mirabile 
dictu  I  he  has  written  a  longer  one  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  it  out. 

He 
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He  might  have  satisfied  himself  with  a  private  note  to  the  author, 
drawing  his  attention  to  this  obscurity,  and  hoping  that  in  future  he 
would  adopt  a  more  lucid  style.  As  it  is,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  article  in  No.  YI.)  leaving  them  to  judge  whether  the  obscurity 
is  there. 

Mr.  D.  notices  only  ^  two  points '  as  the  foundation  of  his  charge. 
1st.  We  had  said  that  Hhe  expression  kv  rf  fiawritrfiaTi,  hy  baptism^, 
is  here  employed  to  signify  the  means,'  etc.,  but  he  quotes  only  the  half 
of  the  sentence.  If  he  had  quoted  the  whole,  he  could  not  have  pro- 
duced the  preposterous  suppositions  with  which  he  begins ;  and^  when 
he  quotes  the  remainder  on  the  following  page,  he  presents  himself  in 
a  most  awkward  light  to  the  reader.  He  seems  not  to  make  allowance 
for  the  brevity  of  '  critical  *  remarks.  We  refer  him,  for  illustration 
of  such  brevity,  to  Bloomfield's  Notes  on  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
or  the  Scholia  of  Rosenmuller.  And,  in  regard  to  this  particular  ex- 
pression, we  refer  him  to  Professor  Robinson's  Greek  and  Euglish 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  where,  under  *£k,  he  will  find  the 
tropical  use  illustrated  by  the  following  particulars: — I.  Of  the  stcUe; 
2.  The  mode;  3.  The  ground ;  4.  '  The  meaJis^  by  the  aid  or  inter- 
vention of  which  anything  takes  place,  is  done ;  tn,  that  is,  by  means 
of;'  to  which  is  appended  the  remark,  'In  New  Testament  and  later 
writers  simply  of  the  instrument^  where  classic  writers  usually  employ 
the  dative  alone.' 

His  remarks  about  '  an  intenml  baptism '  we  allow  to  go  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

The  2nd  point  on  which  the  charge  of  obscui'ity  is  founded  is  the 
expression  that  '  faith  receives  its  efficacy  from  the  operation  of  God.' 
Now  this  remark  does  not  fully  express  the  meaning  intended,  but 
even  Mr.  D.  admits  that,  taken  in  connection  with  what  follows,  the 
meaning  is  not  obscure*  It  is  immediately  added,  '  that  he  by  whose 
agency  faith  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  believers  is  the  same  God,' 
etc.  We  would  take  exception  here  to  some  of  the  expressions  used 
by  Mr.  D.  on  this  point,  could  we  suppose  that  this  would  be  in  the 
least  d^ree  interesting  or  useful  to  the  reader.  We  ag^e,  however, 
with  the  following,  which  we  were  surprised  to  read  after  all  his 
^apparent  opposition  to  our  views : — '  No  doubt  the  faith  mentioned  in 
this  text  is  the  belief  of  soul-saving  truth,  and  the  efficient  working  of 
God  was  needed  in  order  that  this  £iith  might  be  produced.' 

Mr.  D.  thrice  gives  the  expression  cV  ^  PavTltrfiari,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  Greek  language.  At  first  we  thought  it  a  mere  typogra- 
phical error,  and  blamed  the  printer,  as  it  occurs  in  a  quotation  (^  being 
put  for  r^) ;  but  as  he  gives  it  twice  afterwards,  we  were  forced  to 
conclude  that  it  was  a  blunder  of  the  writer. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  hint,  in  parting,  that,  when  Mr.  D.  writes 
again,  he  should  not  occupy  his  paper  with  remarks  on  the  mere  form 
of  a  writer's  expression,  for  wliicFi  the  general  reader  cares  nothing. 

Coldstream,  Dec.  17,  1849.  P.  Mearns. 
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NOTICES    OF  BOOKS. 


Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev,  Thos,  Chalmers^  D,D.j  LL.D» 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  l!tL.D.  Vols.  vi. — ix. 
Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh:  1849.  pp.  xvii.,  484;  xx., 
512;  499;  1.,  498. 

These  are  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  the 
illustrious  Chalmers.  The  Sermons^  which  form  volume  vi.,  furnish 
specimens  of  his  pulpit  discourses  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  stages 
of  his  ministry.  Several  of  them  were  preached  frequently  on  public 
occasions,  and  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  himself  as  his  great 
sermons.  Those  who  never  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  this  most 
popular  of  preachers  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  popularity  when  they 
read  these  discourses. 

The  series  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  religious  biography 
of  the  author — his  intellectual  and  moral  history.  The  first  sermon 
(text,  Mic.  vi.  8)  was  written  in  January,  1798,  as  a  Divinity  Hall 
class  exercise,  a  year  and  a  half  ere  he  received  licence  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  propriety  of  publishing  this  and  the  following  six  has 
been  questioned.  The  author  assails  the  views  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
which  he  afterwards  so  warmly  espoused,  and  so  eloquently  advocated. 
But  the  editor  says  that  he  has  not  introduced  '  those  earlier  sermons 
in  which  the  fullest  and  most  vehement  utterance  is  given  to  the  strong 
dislike  which  he  at  that  time  cherished  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
and  to  the  style  of  character  and  conduct  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
most  zealous  of  their  advocates.'  (p.  xvi.)  Yet  the  earlier  sermons  of 
this  volume  give  sufficiently  strong  indications  of  ^  those  fatal  misap- 
prehensions of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  which 
were  cherished  by  him  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry — 
against  wiiich  he  was  afterwards  all  the  better  fitted  to  g^ard  others, 
because  of  his  being  so  long  misled  by  them  himself.'  He  is  liable  to 
the  charge  of  misrepresenting  the  views  he  opposes — a  fault  common 
with  controversialists ;  but  the  following  sentences  possess  a  high 
degree  of  interest,  as  from  the  youthful  pen  of  one  who  subsequently 
did  more  than  any  other  to  render  evangelical  preaching  popular  in 
Scotland ; — 

*  We  consider  the  fEiith  of  Christianity  to  be  the  humble  assurance  of  an  honest 
mind  vhich  grounds  its  confidence  on  the  consciousness  of  its  own  sincerity,  on  the 
Tiew  of  the  Divine  goodness^  and  on  the  contemplation  of  those  provisions  which 
the  Author  of  nature  hath  made  for  the  encouragement  of  erring  mortals.  ^  But  the 
perverters  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  have  determined  that  to  be  the  saving  faith 
which  none  but  the  presumptuous  can  entertain ;  not  that  faith  which  worketh  by 
love,  which  purifieth  the  heart>  and  which  overcometh  the  world,  but  that  faith 
which,  according  with  the  pride  of  their  minds,  elevates  them  in  their  own  esteem 
as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven.    This  faith  (horrible  to  relate)  they  carry 

about 
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about  with  them  as  an  amnlet  agunst  the  reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and 
thus  do  they  sdfle  the  feelings  of  nature^  and  check  the  sentiments  of  yirtue.* — 
p.  10. 

These  juvenile  productions  are  exceptionable  in  point  of  doctrine,  but, 
in  every  other  respect,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  what  we  would 
have  expected  from  the  author  at  that  early  period. 

The  sermon  on  the  French  invasion  is  spirit-stirring,  and  must  have 
produced  a  thrilling  effect. 

The  year  1810  has  been  called  the  '  transition  period  '  in  the  reU- 
gious  history  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Various  circumstances  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  change  he  then  underwent.  Death  had  thrice  invaded 
the  circle  of  his  nearest  relationship,  and  he  too  had  been  confined  by 
illness  to  his  room  for  nearly  half  a  year ;  so  that  his  thoughts  were 
forcibly  turned  to  death  and  eternity.  He  was  also  engaged  preparing 
the  article  '  Christianity '  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia ;  and  in 
this  work  the  character,  life,  and  death  of  the  primitive  Christians  be- 
came the  object  of  an  intensely  interesting  contemplation.  His  mind 
was  characterised  by  native  nobleness,  but,  from  this  period,  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  genuine  piety  is  apparent  in  all  his  discourses. 
His  prayers,  discourse,  and  address  at  the  communion  of  that  year  are 
here  presented,  and  they  indicate  a  spirit  of  piety  as  profound  as  it  is 
decided. 

A  long  and  admirable  sermon  on  the  '  Living  Water,^  prepared  and 
preached  in  1812  (as  we  learn  from  one  of  those  interesting  notices 
prefixed  to  most  of  the  discourses),  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
evangelical  fulness  which  now  began  to  characterise  his  pulpit  minis- 
tration. 

That  on  the  '  Right  Fear  and  the  Eight  Faith '  is  full  of  lively 
and  pointed  illustrations,  and  seems  admirably  characteristic  of  the 
author.  It  reminds  us  more  of  what  we  have  heard  from  his  lips 
than  any  in  the  volume. 

The  *'  Sacramental  Sermon,'  on  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18,  is  fervent  and 
soul-stirring.  We  cite  the  following  sentences  irom  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  in  the  volume : — 

'  You  could  not,  my  brethren,  you  could  not  carry  me  to  any  one  haunt  of  wick* 
edness  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  lowest  and  the  loathsomest  of  sin's  abominations, 
where  I  would  not  forget  my  office  as  the  messenger  of  a  beseeching  God,  did  I  not 
lift  my  testimony  to  his  willingness  to  receive  all  and  to  forgive  all.  You  could 
not  point  my  eye  to  a  single  wanderer  so  for  gone  fh>m  the  path  of  obedience  that 
the  widely  sounding  call  of  reconciliation  cannot  reach  him.  You  could  not  tell 
me  of  a  heart  so  hard  and  so  impenitent  that  I  must  not  try  to  soften  it  by  the 
moving  ar^ment  of  a  God  waiting  to  be  gracious.  Aye,  it  may  have  made  many 
a  stout  resistance  to  other  arguments — it  may  have  defied  every  warning,  and 
sheathed  itself  in  impenetrable  obstinacy  against  every  threatening,  and  smothered 
every  conviction  by  plunging  the  whole  man  into  a  deeper  and  more  desperate  re- 
bellion, and  when  all  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  were  brought  in  mustering  array 
against  it,  it  may  have  gathered  itself  up  into  a  sterner  attitude  of  defiance,  and  put 
on  a  darker  scowl  of  alienation. — Oh,  can  nothing  now  be  done  to  storm  the  citadel 
that  has  all  along  held  out  so  impregnably  ?  Has  the  ambassador  of  God  exhausted 
his  quiver  of  all  its  arguments  ?  and  mtist  the  poor  child  of  infatuation  be  left 
without  an  effort  more  to  rescue  him  from  the  perdition  he  so  determinedly  clings 
to  ?    The  text  supplies  me  with  one  othet*  argument.    It  puts  into  my  mouth  the 

very 
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-very  gabstance  of  that  Gospel  which  has  so  oftenjproved  itself  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  onto  salvation.  It  unrobes  God  of  all  unrelenting  severity,  and 
directs  my  eye  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe  seated  on  a  throne  of  mercy,  and 
pleadine  for  the  retam  of  his  strayed  creatares  with  every  accent  of  tenderness. 
He  speaks  to  them  with  the  longings  of  a  fiither  bereaved  of  his  children.  He  de- 
scenas  to  the  language  of  intreaty — the  great  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth  knocks  at 
the  door  of  every  rebellions  heart,  and  begs  admittance.  That  heart  which  all  the 
terrors  of  God  could  not  force  to  repentance,  He  now  plies  with  the  goodness  of 
God  that  He  may  lead  it  to  repentance.  I  will  receive  you — I  have  no  pleasure  in 
yonr  death — I  wish  you  all,  and  would  welcome  you  all  back  again — I  want  you 
to  be  my  sons  and  my  daughters,  and  I  will  be  a  Father  to  you.  Oh !  my  brethren, 
.  if  after  the  wrath  and  justice  of  God  have  failed  to  move  your  hearts  out  of  the 
inflexibility  which  belongs  to  them,  He  shall  again  ply  you  with  His  invitations, 
and  your  bosoms  shall  remain  in  shut  and  sullen  resistance  to  the  tenderness  of  His 
touching  voice — then  to  the  disobedience  of  His  law  you  have  added  the  neglect  of 
His  salvation ;  and  surely  it  may  be  said  of  those  who  have  not  only  resisted  His 
authorityy  but  have  despised^the  riches  of  His  forbearance  and  His  long-suffering, 
that  the  last  arrow  has  been  shot  at  them,  and  it  has  proved  ineffectual — and  that 
Gospel  which,  had  they  received  it,  would  have  been  to  their  soul  the  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  has  turned  out  the  savour  of  death  unto  death.' — pp.  273,  274» 

The  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  was 
the  most  powerful  rival  of  Chalmers ;  but  the  former  excelled  on  the 
platform,  the  latter  in  the  pulpit.  Edinburgh  has  still  its  eloquent 
and  popular  preachers,  but  there  are  none  to  remind  us  of  the  days  of 
Thomson  and  Chalmers. 

Two  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  (vii.  and  viii.)  contain  the  author's 
InstitiUes  of  Tkeohgy^  and  they  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
and  characteristic  of  the  entire  series.  Admirers  of  Chalmers,  who 
had  studied  under  him,  or  had  been  occasionally  in  his  class-room,  we 
had  often  heard  speak  of  the  eloquence  emd  power  of  these  Academical 
I^ectures,  and  our  high  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
their  perusal.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  will  now  add  them  to 
their  library,  and  they  will  form  the  most  popular  of  presentation 
volumes.  They  form  one  of  the  most  precious  legacies  which  sanctified 
genius  has  ever  bequeathed  to  the  Church. 

Before  proceeding  to    the   *  Subject-matter  of  Christianity,'   the 

author  devotes  a  few  chapters  to  Natural  Theology  and  the  Evidences 

of  Christianity 4      In  the  arrangement  of  his  theological  course  he 

followed  a  different  order  from  that  universally  pursued  by  writers  on 

systematic  divinity,  and,  as  he  attaches  much  importance  to  it,  we 

state  the  difference  in  his  own  words : — 

'  The  one  proceeds  chronologically  in  the  order  of  the  divine  administration, 
beginning  with  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead,  and  proceeding  onward  through 
the  successive  footsteps  of  a  history  which  commences  with  the  original  purposes  of 
the  uncreated  mind^  and  terminates  in  the  consummadon  of  all  things.  The  other 
proceeds  chronologically  in  the  natural  order  of  human  inquiry,  beginning,  there- 
fore, with  the  darkness  and  the  probabilities,  and  the  wants  of  Natural  Theology, 
and  after  having  ascertained  the  Scripture  to  be  a  real  communication  from  heaven 
to  earth,  seeking  first  after  thoSe  announcements  that  are  most  directly  fitted  to 
relieve  the  distress  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  nature.  It  is  thus  that  in  entering 
upon  the  record  the  first  thing  that  would  naturally  attract  the  notice  is  the  con- 
firmation which  it  lends  to  the  apprehensions  and  the  anxieties  of  nature  respecting 
the  fearful  extent  both  of  man's  depravity  and  of  his  danger,  whence  we  should 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  offered  remedy ;  whence  to  the  means  by  which 
that  remedy  is  appropriated ;  whence  to  its  operation  both  in  reconciling  God  to 

mas. 
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man,  and  regenerating  man  in  the  likeness  of  God ;  whence  to  the  progressiye 
holiness  of  the  life  ripening  and  maturing  under  the  influence  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  for  the  exercises  and  joys  of  a  blissful  eternity ;  wheuce  to  death  and 
judgment,  and  the  respective  destinies  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  those  who  have  rejected  it.  You  will  perceive  that  under  these 
two  distinct  arrangements  the  topics  follow  each  other  in  a  very  different  order  of 
succession.  We  all  .along  were  suspicious  of  the  first,  though  it  be  the  very  order 
of  almost  all  the  Confessions  and  Catechisms  of  Europe,  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  authors,  whether  in  the  controversial  or  the  systematic  theoloey .  Yet  with 
all  these  authorities  on  its  side  we  have  ever  distrusted  the  first,  and  can  now  say 
that  our  entire,  our  decided  preference,  is  for  the  second.* — pp.  x.,  xi. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  much  is  gained  by  this  new  order, 
and  we,  on  the  whole,  prefer  the  old^  after  carefully  reading  the 
author's  reasons  for  the  proposed  change. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  singularly  attractive  in  the  three 
introductory  chapters  on  Preliminary  Ethics^  Preliminary  Meta^ 
physics,  and  Initial  Considerations.  His  discussion  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy  is  particularly  interesting.  The  chapters  on  the  JSvidences  of 
Christianity  are  exceedingly  summary,  and,  therefore,  less  satisfactory 
than  if  the  subject  had  been  examined  more  in  detail ;  but  the  public 
are  already  acquainted  with  the  author's  views  on  the  various  topics. 
Under  this  head  there  is  a  long  chapter  on  Scripture  Criticism,  and, 
in  noticing  the  work  in  a  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  it  might  be 
expected  that  prominence  should  be  given  to  his  discussion  of  this 
subject ;  but  this  chapter  is  not  worthy  of  the  author.  Most  sincerely 
do  we  wish  that  this  discussion  had  been  such  as  to  merit  the  same 
unqualified  approbation,  demanded  by  the  rest  of  the  Institutes.  The 
following  well-considered  remarks  deserve  the  attention  of  students  of 
divinity : — 

'  While  it  is  the  urgent  and  indispensable  duty  of  the  people  to  know  what  the 
Bible  says  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  it  is  most  desirable  that  each  of  vou,  the  future 
ministers  of  our  land,  should  know  what  the  Bible  says  in  its  original  languages. 
This  1  hold  not  only  to  be  a  right  and  respectable  accomplishment  for  all  clergy- 
men, but  I  should  regard  it  as  a  mutilated  church — and  that,  like  an  incomplete 
apparatus,  it  was  bereft  or  crippled  in  some  of  its  essential  parts,  did  it  not  number 
at  least  so  many  of  its  sons  among  the  first  critics  and  philologists  of  our  age.  The 
Church,  viewed  as  an  organic  and  complicated  structure,  is  wanting  in  some  of  its 
essential  members,  certain  of  its  important  functions  are  suspended,  it  fulfils  not  all 
the  high  purposes  of  its  establishment  in  society— if  there  be  not  a  goodly  number 
of  its  ministers  profoundly  versant,  and  without  the  stepping-stone  of  translations, 
not  merely  in  the  idiomatic  phraseology  of  all  the  books  which  enter  into  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  but  in  the  ponderous  and  recondite  scholarship  of  those  mighty  tomes 
which,  in  the  shapes  of  Polyglots,  and  Prolegomena,  and  Thesauruses,  lie  piled  in 
vast  and  venerable  products  on  the  least  frequented  shelves  of  our  public  libraries — 
standing  there,  however,  in  a  sort  of  monumental  character,  having  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  gigantic  men  of  other  days,  as  the  memorials  of  an  erudition  and  of  an 
arduous  and  mde&tigable  perseverance  that  are  now  unknown.  I  confess  that  there 
are  few  things  which  I  should  like  better  to  witness  than  the  revival  of  this  massive, 
this  substantial  lore  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.' — vol.  vii.  p.  279. 

The  reader  of  this  extract  will  be  surprised  ^vhen  we  add  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  author's  remarks  is  to  discourage  the  critical 
study  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  What  other  effect  could  be  expected 
from  the  following? — *  When  in  search  of  substantial  elements,  keep,  if 
you  like,  by  the  study  of  your  English  Bibles.  When  in  search  of 
curiosities,  take  the  original  Scriptures  into  your  hands,  and  avail  your- 
selves 
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selves  of  all  the  light  which  the  Hellenisms,  and  the  Hebraisms,  and 
the  Rabbi  nisnis,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  cognate  languages 
can  possibly  throw  upon  it '   (vol.  viii.  p.  23).     The  author  seems 
conscious  of  the  tendency  of  which  we  complain,  and  accordingly  he 
finds  it  necessary,  every  now  and  again,  to  hint  in  the  way  of  apology, 
that  for  all  this  he  does  not  discountenance  the  study.     For  instance 
(vol.  vii.  p.  306),  he  says,  '  It  is  far,  very  far  from  our  purpose  to 
depreciate  the  cause  of  a  sound  and  thorough  philological  education 
for  students  of  divinity  ;*  and  yet  he  contemptuously  adds, — *  there  is 
a  pedantry  to  which  our  own  country  stands  at  this  moment  peculiarly 
exposed,  and  which  really  needs  to  be  put  down.'     It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  putting  down  of  this  '  pedantry '  will  promote  the  study  of 
sacred  philology,  which,  after  all,  he  seems  to  think  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  the  generality  of  ministers.     It  is  surely  unworthy  of 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  mind  of  Chalmers  to  discourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  department  of  study  which  even  he  admits  to  have  been 
too  much  neglected.   This  much  may  be  said  in  the  way  of  extenuation, 
that  he  regards  as  incompatible  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  both 
the  critical  and  the  practical.     Page  afler  page  we  find  him  weighing 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two,  and  deciding  in  fevour  of  the  latter. 
But  surely  we  find  these  often  combined,  and  they  are  thus  proved  to 
be  by  no  means  incompatible.     Passing  over  instances  less  known,  we 
may  mention  as  a  fact  which  no  competent  judge  will  question,  that 
Dr.  John  Brown,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  displayed  in  his  published  works  the  very 
highest  excellence  in  both   departments.     If  asked   then   which   we 
should  liave,  we  ask  in  reply,  Why  not  both  ?     Indeed  the  combination 
is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  either.     The  Christian  minister 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  he  must  be  able  to  examine  for  himself  6very  text  of 
Scripture  in  the  language  of  inspiration.     The  people,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, must  be  satisfied  with  a  translation ;  but  the  preacher  should 
know  the  record  as  God  has  given  i '.     The  mere  English  reader  is 
liable  to  many  errors,  against  which  the  duly  qualified  expounder  of 
sacred  truth  will  be  secured  by  a  glance  at  the  original.     The  careful 
expounder  of  the  Divine  record  possesses  a  power  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  instruct  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  which  the  mere  topical 
preacher  cannot  command.     It  is  not  his  to  give  a  new  revelation,  but 
to  explain  a  revelation  already  given.     With  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  it 
is  his  duty,  like  the  scribes  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  to  give  the  sense  and 
cause  the  people  to  understand  the  reading  (Neh.  viii.  8).     The  in- 
telligent hearer  reasonably  expects  the  aid  of  the  pulpit  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  Holy  Writ.     It  is  with  the 
utmost  propriety  that  Dr.  Brown  recommends  the  student  *  to  devote  a 
large  portion  of  his  attention  to  the  critical  study  of  Scripture ;'  and 
adds,  *  that  no  branch  of  the  appointed  studies  deserves  more  to  be 
cultivated  than  this,  or  has  a  closer  connection  with  the  student  be« 
coming  fit  for  answering  the  great  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry.' — 
(Hints  to  Students,  p.  44.) 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Chalmers  recoinniends  certain  authors  in  Scripture  Criticism 
(p.  311),  but  the  list  is  not  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  science. 
It  is  true  that  the  lectures  were  written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but 
some  parts  are  revised  and  adapted,  as  is  evident  from  allusions  to  the 
Free  Church — and  why  not  this  ? 

The  author  seems  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  subject  of  the 
discussion  on  which  we  have  animadverted,  for  he  devotes  a  subsequent 
chapter  to  what  he  calls  a  ^  Recapitulation  of  our  Views  on  Scripture 
Criticism '  (which  he  gives  under  the  general  head,  Nature  of  the 
Gospel  Remedy)^  and  he  resumes  the  subject  in  his  Introductory 
Lecture  as  Principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  Nov.  1844; 
but  there  is  nothing  new  or  different  in  the  last  two. 

The  course  of  the  '  Subject-matter  of  Christianity '  is  divided  into 
three  parts: — 1st.  The  Disease  for  which  the  Gospel  Remedy  is  pro- 
vided ;  2nd.  The  Nature  of  the  Remedy ;  and  3rd.  The  Extent  of 
the  Remedy.  Six  Supplemental  Lectures  on  the  Trinity,  and  kindred 
topics,  are  appended.  The  discussion,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  con- 
ducted. Some  of  the  chapters — for  instance  the  4th  on  Fart  II. 
— are  of  great  practical  pow^.  Several  of  the  lectures  are  fully 
as  much  adapted  to  the  pulpit  as  the  professor's  chair.  We  have 
often  thought  that  Hill's  Lectures  on  Divinity  are  most  adapted  to 
the  student,  and  that  Dick's  Lectures  on  Tkeoloffy  are  most  useful  to 
the  pastor;  and  the  Institutes  of  Chalmers,  though  resembling  the 
latter  more  than  the  former,  have  an  interest  and  vsJue  so  peculiar  that 
the  Christian  pastor  who  knows  the  three  would  not  be  willing  to  be 
without  any  one  of  them.  He  who  earnestly  desires  to  win  souk  will 
dwell  with  much  delight  and  profit  on  the  glowii^  pages  of  Chalmers. 
Instead  of  the  condensed  style  of  Hill,  in  which  we  sometimes  find  a 
separate  argument  in  every  clause,  we  have  here  an  expansion  and 
breadth  of  illustration  often  reminding  us  of  the  eloquent  orator ;  yet 
the  reader  presses  on  from  page  to  page  under  the  fascination  of  a 
spell.  The  author's  Calvinism  must  appear  harmless,  nay,  even 
attractive,  to  many  who  have  stn  nuously  opposed  the  repulsive  r^re- 
sentations  of  the  higher  Calvinist.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  jnae- 
tlcal  turn  he  gives  to  the  most  abstruse  speculations. 

The  author's  course  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  Pre- 
lections on  Butler,  Paley,  and  HiU|  as  text  books,  forming  volume 
ninth  of  the  series.  These  lectures  vary  in  merit  as  well  as  in  length. 
Some  of  them  are  long,  elaborate,  and  valuable  discussions.  On  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  using  text-books  he  makes  the  following 
judicious  observations : — 

'  The  question  is,  How  shall  we  make  the  best  and  ftiUest  conveyance  of  the 
lessons  of  this  science  to  the  students  of  a  theolo^^ical  school  ?  One  method  is 
for  the  professor  to  describe  the  whole  mighty  series  of  topics  in  written  compo- 
sitions of  his  •own,  and  by  the  delivery  of  these  to  acquit  himself  of  his  task.  .  .  , 
Every  sentence  and  every  paragraph  must  be  framed  bv  himself;  and  thongh  on 
many  a  given  topic  of  his  extended  lectureship  some  gined  reasoner  or  expounder 
of  former  days  may  have  left  behind  him  the  standard  and  the  (lassie  model 
which  distances  all  imitation,  and  makes  superiority  hopeless,  if  not  impossible* 
still  the  professor  is  expected  to  try  his  own  hand  upon  it,  and  so  to  thrust  as  it 
were  the  dim  transparency  of  his  own  shaded  and  imperfect  lucubrations  between 
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the  mind  of  his  disciples  and  all  that  pui^r[aiid  more  penetrating  light  which  might 
else  have  directly  beamed  upon  them  from  the  visdom  and  the  genius  of  past  ages. 
....  Be  assured  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  ordering  this  matter,  whether  for  the 
object  of  seasoning  your  minds  with  the  sound  and  right  spirit,  or  supplying  them 
with  the  solid  informations  of  theology.  Let  us  take,  far  an  example,  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli^on.  I  might  transfer  the  whole  substance 
and  ar^ment  of  this  masterly  composition  into  lectures  of  my  own,  and  so  discharge 
the  mam  contents  of  the  volume  upon  you,  after  they  have  been  made  to  undergo 
this  elaborate  process  of  distillation.  But  I  speak  both  the  convictions  of  my  reason 
and  the  findings  of  my  professional  experience  when  I  tell  you  of  a  more  excellent 
way — a  way  by  which  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  make  a  mr  more  effectual  lodg^ 
xnent  in  your  undt^rstanding  of  all  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  Butler.  I  would 
conduct  you  immediately  to  himself:  I  would  bid  you  draw  at  once,  and  with  your 
own  hands,  from  the  fountain  head ;  I  would  have  you  read,  in  successive  passages, 
the  work ;  and  the  course  shall  be  practically  carried  forward  on  the  strength  of 
these  readings  and  of  my  examinations.'-^pp.  x.«aui. 

The  question  13  not  whether  these  examinations,  or  original  lectures, 
shall  compose  the  course-^though  even  in  this  case  some  (unwisely  we 
think)  would  prefer  the  former  alternative ;  but  it  is,  whether  lectures 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  readings,  shall  be  preferred  ?  And  here,  we 
think,  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  Chalmers. 

The  strictures  on  Butler,  Faley,  and  Hill  appear  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  just,  and  they  afford  valuable  aid  to  the  student  in  his  examina- 
tion of  these  authors ;  they  also  serve  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  an 
independent  judgment  in  studying  the  works  of  the  most  approved 
authors. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  four  addresses,  delivered  by  the  author 
as  principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Thus  has  been  finished  a 
most  important  series  of  posthumous  works,  well  deserving  tlie  popu* 
larity  they  enjoy, 

CJriticai  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  By 
Moses  Stuart,  Processor  of  Sac.  Literature  in  the  Theol.  Semi- 
nary, Andover,  Mass.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
SAMUEii  Davipson,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Halle.  London  : 
George  Routledge  and  Co. :  1849. 

There  are  some  works  which  are  peculiarly  opportune.  As  such  we 
mtist  designate  the  volume  before  us^-^^a  volume  which  deserves,  and 
which  we  confidently  trust  will  obtain,  a  wide  circulation  in  this 
country. 

The  cii€umstance  which  led  Professor  Stuart  to  take  up  the  subject 
was  the  s^pearance  of  Mr.  Norton's  dissertation  against  the  Old  Tes-* 
tam^t,  subjoined  to  his  work  entitled  '  The  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels.'  We  may  be  allowed  here  to  remark  that  almost  any  other 
name  would  have  suited  Mr.  Norton's  work  as  well  as  that  which  he 
has  adopted  ;  for,  although  he  does  show  that  the  evidence  is  absolute 
on  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  yet  he  takes  the 
occasion  to  cover  with  this  attractive  title  all  his  own  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  Christianity  and  religion.  It  might  be  more  fitly  called 
^  An  Inquiry  how  much  of  Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in 
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the  Trinity,  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  etc.'  This  would 
really  describe  tlie  book :  it  is  a  work  which  shows  painfully  how  the 
writer  is  capable  of  apprehending  the  force  of  objective  evidence,  and 
yet  rejects  it  whenever  it  clashes  with  his  own  subjective  feelings.  He 
always  puts  forward  his  idea  of  God,  instead  of  learning  what  God  has 
revealed  of  Himself:  and  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  his  idea  of 
what  is  suitable  with  regard  to  God  is  forthwith  rejected. 

Man  has  to  learn  an  humbling  lesson :  God  is  greater  than  man  ; 
God's  thoughts  are  not  as  man's  thoughts.  If  Grod  had  waited  till 
man  ctsked  Him  to  send  His  eternal  Son,  that  He  might  become  incar- 
nate, and  die  for  our  salvation,  where  should  we  have  been  ? 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Norton  rejects  the  Old  Testament 
as  an  authoritative  collection  of  inspired  books.  The  continual  men- 
tion of  sacrifices  pointing  onward  to  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  Mosaic  economy ;  the  revelation  of  God  as  a  hater 
of  sin,  does  not  suit  his  creed ;  he,  therefore,  seeks  to  argue  against 
the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  and  other  writings,  and  to  assert  that 
various  commandments  cotdd  not  have  proceeded  fVom  God.  And  yet 
some  of  these  very  precepts  are  those  which  especially  are  filled  with 
spiritual  significance,  and  are  unfolded  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  a  sad  thing,  when  God  has  vouchsafed  His  own  explanation,  that 
any  should  turn  away  and  prefer  holding  fast  their  own  preconceived 
ideas. 

Mr.  Norton  may  say  that  it  is  ^  a  melancholy  fact '  that  the  com- 
mand to  make  the  tabernacle,  etc.,  has  ^  been  regarded  as  a  Divine 
communication  :'  we  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  melancholy  part  of 
the  fact  is  that  any  one  should  reject  the  spiritual  significance  of  all 
that  was  so  commanded,  and  can  seem  to  overlook  that  the  fiict  which 
he  laments  is  fully  sustained  by  the  New  Testament.  But  when  we 
say  that  Mr.  Norton  would  fain  persuade  us  that  Tertullian  did  not 
believe  in  the  actual  Godhead  of  Christ,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  presents  assertions  in  the  place  of  proofs, 

Mr.  Norton's  note  ^  on  the  Old  Testament '  has  called  Professor 
Stuart's  work  into  existence :  and  now  that  '  The  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels '  has  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  an  edition  of  Professor 
Stuart's  volume  has  likewise  appeared  amongst  us,  edited  by  Dr. 
Davidson.  We  are  thankful  that  the  sophistry  of  the  American  oppo- 
nent of  the  Old  Testament  was  met  in  his  own  country;  we  are 
thankful  that  the  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  poison  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  has  been  similarly  counteracted.  And  something  was  needful 
amongst  us,  for  (as  Dr.  Davidson  shows  in  his  Preface)  works  appear 
under  specious  titles  which  take  quite  as  insidiously  antagonistic  a 
ground  as  that  of  Mr.  Norton. 

The  important  questions  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  canon 
are  thus  stated  by  the  English  Editor : — 

'  First.  By  -what  principle  or  principles  were  certain  writings  regarded  as  sacred 
and  authoritative  by  the  Jewish  nation  at  large,  while  others  were  looked  on  as  of 
mere  human  origin  ?  Secondly.  Are  Christians  bound  to  follow  the  Jews  in  this 
respect,  and  so  to  regard  the  same  writings  as  Divine  ?     Thirdly,  When  and  by 
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irhom  was  the  canon  closed?  Fhmtthly*  Were  any  changes  made  at  any  time  in 
the  books,  either  in  the  wa^  of  addition  or  of  recmying  errors  which  had  crept  in 
from  the  time  they  were  first  written  ?* — p,  v. 

Dr.  Davidson  ailerwards  says : — 

'  The  reader  of  the  following  treatise  will  perceiTe  that  it  throws  considerably 
lieht  on  the^rs^  two  questions.  On  the  last  two,  especially  on  the  fourth,  little  is 
adyanced.  The  work,  indeed,  is  rather  an  apology  for  the  present  canon,  than  a  full 
and  impartial  history  of  it.' — p.  vi. 

Now,  we  think, i^at  if  the^r^^  two  questions  be  really  answered, 
an  important  work  is  done :  even  if  the  strain  be  apologetic^  we  do  not 
object :  this  was  the  very  object  of  the  author.  If  sufficient  proof  be 
given  of  the  canonical  authority  of  any  book  or  collection  of  books, 
we  can  hold  fiist  thh&fcLct  in  spite  of  difficulties.  Indeed,  if  we  wait 
till  all  difficuUies  be  explained,  we  shall  never  make  any  advance  in 
truth,  whether  natural  or  revealed.  There  may  be  many  things  in  a 
Biblical  book  of  which  we  have  to  own  the  difficulty :  we  are  not 
driven  to  own  that  the  difficulty  cannot  be  explained,  but  only  to  con- 
f^  our  incompetence  to  do  so. 

If,  then,  we  possess  good  evidence  that  a  book  forms  a  part  of  those 
'  oracles  of  God '  which  He  intrusted  to  His  ancient  people  Israel,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  do  rightly  to  hold  it  fast,  wholly  irrespective 
of  our  ability  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  are  raised,  or  even  of  our 
apprehension  of  its  specific  use.  Until  our  minds  are  capable  of 
fiithoming  the  Divine  mind,  we  must  not,  apart  from  His  known  reve- 
lation, profess  any  competence  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of 
having  been  inspired  by  His  Spirit. 

Professor  Stuart  has  principally  to  do  with  absolute  external  testi* 
mony  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  other  subjects,  such  as 
the  particular  objections  raised  against  individual  books,  come  before 
us  rather  incidentally  than  otherwise.  In  such  parts  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  author  regards  the  external  testimony  as  sufficient ; 
and  then  he  proceeds,  not  to  cope  with  the  objector,  but  to  meet  the 
feelings  of  any  to  whom  the  external  testimony  has  been  presented  in 
its  sufficiency,  but  who  may  yet  feel  some  difficulty  resting  on  their 
minds  i  he  here  is  not  dealing  with  opposing  unbelief,  but  with  tried 
and  perplexed  belief.  He  deals  in  this  part  (he  says)  with  one  whose 
*  head  was  rather  in  fault  than  his  heart  (if,  indeed,  it  be  in  fault),  and 
I  should  feel  it  my  duty  rather  to  labour  to  enlighten  his  mind,  than  to 
reprove  the  state  of  his  feelings '  (p,  328). 

One  of  the  books  to  which  he  then  refers  (at  some  length)  is  the 
Canticles.  He  makes  some  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  some 
moderns  have  treated  it :  amongst  others,  he  mentions  Ewald.  Such 
writers  have  probably  helped  not  a  little  in  leading  some  minds  to 
reject  the  inspiration  of  that  book.  Indeed,  if  Ewald's  exposition  were 
received,  it  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  could  be  divine.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  gives  a  very  gentle  statement  of  Ewald's  exposition.  The 
upshot  of  the  book  is  (according  to  Ewald),  that  a  country  maiden, 
whom  king  Solomon  has  vainly  wooed,  is  at  last  united  to  a  rustic 
bridegroom,  and  then  they  together  deride  king  Solomon. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  Stuart's  views  will  meet  with 
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general  acceptance.  Some  of  bis  views  of  Scriptnie  may  be  peculiar  to 
hiDiself ;  but  even  those  who  most  differ  from  him  ought  thankftilly  to 
accept  his  labours,  and  to  rejoice  that,  with  all  the  pressure  of  years, 
he  has  thus  vigorously  stood  forward  as  a  defender  of  the  truth. 

Dr.  Davidson,  the  editor,  has  added  a  few  notes :  we  could  gladly 
have  welcomed  more  from  his  pen.  The  following  is  a  specimen :  it 
is  appended  to  a  passage  in  which  Professor  Stuart  had  spoken  of  the 
tenol*  of  the  histories  in  the  Old  Testament. 

'  Most  instmctiTe  is  it  to  compare  the  biographies  written  by  modems  with  those 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  If  a  man  be  distinguished  for  great  abilities  that 
are  mainly  directed  towards  the  good  of  his  country,  he  is  extravcigaMlly  praised  as 
a  hero,  and  his  crimes  palliated  or  omitted.  He  is  held  up  to  admiration  as  a  mar- 
vellous  hero  throughouU  Of  this  we  have  a  notable  example  in  D'Aubignd's  yindi- 
cation  of  Oliver  Cromwell — ^to  say  nothing  of  Carlyle's  extravagant,  nndiscrimi- 
natiug  euloflnes.  When  a  reli^ons  author  and  historian  can  say,  as  DAubigae 
does,  of  the  rrotector^s  conduct  m  Ireland — **  Should  he  employ  a  few  weeks  with 
the  sacrifice  of  5000  men,  or  several  years  with  the  loss  of  perhaps  20,000  ?  Having 
weighed  everything,  he  decided  fbr  the  hand  of  iron.  That  hand  is  never  ami- 
able, but  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  salutary."  In  further  apologising  for 
cruel  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  hero,  the  historian  says  that  Cromwell  **  followed 
the  most  skilfbl  course  to  arrive  at  a  prompt  and  universal  padfication."  So,  then, 
it  is  right  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come.  It  is  the  most  skilful  course  to  massacre 
thousands  of  human  beings  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  prompt  padfication.  It  is  high 
time  that  such  one-sided  biographies  be  eschewed/ — p.  332. 

With  these  remarks  we  cordially  coincide. 

In  page  54,  Professor  Stuart,  after  giving  some  curious  instances  of 
mistakes  which  persons  of  discernment  have  made  as  to  writings  pro- 
fessedly ancient,  refers  to  the  inscription  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Cyrenaica»  which  imposed  on  Gesenius  and  others.  He  does  not, 
however,  give  the  &cts  quite  accurately.  This  Fhoenician  inscription 
professed  an  extreme  antiquity  ;  Gesenius,  however,  thought  it  to  be  a 
forgery,  but  not  executed  in  modern  times.  He  believed  the  testimony 
of  the  Frenchman  who  transmitted  it  to  Paris :  he  thought  that  it  was 
forged  by  some  Carpocratensian  heretic,  as  if  to  give  an  ancient  sanc- 
tion to  their  doctrines.  He  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
a  recent  forgery :  but  he  rejects  the  thought  because  he  considered  the 
French  Marquis  who  produced  it  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Thus  the 
discovery  that  the  whole  was  a  modern  deception  does  not  detract 
from  Gesenius's  critical  character;  and  he  is  not  deserving  of  the 
derision  with  which  Hengstenberg  and  others  have  treated  him.  This 
illustration  really  tells  the  other  way. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  Professor  Stuart's  last 
section : — 

'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  matter  of  reproach  to  me  Ihat  I  have  thought  it 
important  for  defence  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whence  the  armour  of  our  assailants 
comes,  and  to  meet  them,  if  it  may  be,  widi  arms  adapted  to  new  times  and  new 
methods  of  attack.  I  am,  indeed,  slow  to  believe  tiiat  we  of  the  present  day  are 
bound  to  keep  ourselves  ignorant  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  our  assailants. 
The  contest  has  truly  become  one,  as  I  have  said,  pbo  abis  et  focis.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Christianity  is  to  be  the  predominant  religion  of  this  country,  or  to 
yield  to  philosophic  infidelity,  is  soon  to  be  settled.  Bowed  down,  in  some  measure, 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  tottering  under  the  long-<M)ntinued  pressure  of  bodily 
infirmities,  I  have  still,  perhaps  most  rashly,  thrown  myself  into  the  arena  of  con- 
test;  and  there  I  mean  to  remain,  so  long  as  I  can  wield  a  weapon,  however  light, 
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or  lift  up  a  prayer  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  success  of  His  cause. 
The  standard  under  which  I  have  enlisted  -waves  aloft  over  the  hattle-ground,  and 
bears  the  inscription,  in  characters  of  light,  "  Christ  and  the  Church  ;  TThb 
New  Testament  and  the  Old."  I  hope  and  trust  in  God  that  I  shall  never- 
never  desert  it' — ^p.  394. 

Such  was  the  object  of  the  author — such  the  spirit  in  which  his  book 
was  written. 

-The  Bible  of  Every  Land.     Parts  6  and  7  (a  double  Part).    Bagster 

and  Sons. 

This  portion  of  this  interesting  and  useful  work  contains  two  branches 
of  the  great  Indo-European  Class  of  Languages :  the  Celtic  and  the  Teu- 
tonic families.  The  Ethnographical  Map  is  that  of  Europe,  coloured 
according  to  the  families  of  langus^es ;  it  thus  contains  much  which 
belongs  to  future  parts  of  the  work. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  map  shows  the  very  different  extent  of  the 
two  families  of  language  of  which  this  part  treats.  The  Celtic  occu- 
pies but  the  narrow  limits  of  Wales,  the  north  of  Scotland,  great  part 
of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Bas  Bretagne ;  while  the  Teutonic, 
besides  its  being  the  tongue  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  British  isles, 
extends  from  Iceland  to  the  Drave,  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Vistula. 
Besides  this  wide  extent,  we  must  also  remember  how  the  Engr 
lish  tongue  has  found  itself  a  home  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  in  the  English  colonies  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  New 
Zealand. 

The  Celtic  family  of  languages  exhibit  to  us  an  ancient  race  con- 
fined within  more  and  more  narrow  limits,  the  Teutonic  a  prolific 
family  increasing  and  extending,  replete  with  life. 

Even  in  the  remembrance  of  men  yet  living,  one  Celtic  tongue — 
the  Cornish — has  sunk  into  entire  disuse,  so  that  it  ,is  a  language 
(though  easy  of  acquirement  to  any  one  who  really  understands  Welsh) 
to  be  learned  as  a  dead  tongue.  In  ancient  times,  the  Celtic  forms  of 
speech  extended  widely ;  Britain,  Gaul,  and  other  countries  were  wholly 
Celtic,  where  now  Teutonic  languages  or  those  formed  from  the  Latin 
prevail.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  of  Celtic 
dialects  is  found  in  the  Celtic  elements  contained  In  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  any  long  philological  inquiry, 
nor  yet  to  indulge  in  some  of  those  dreams  with  which  Welsh  anti- 
quaries have  amused  themselves  and  their  readers, — not  being  Welsh 
(although  acquainted  with  that  copious  and  expressive  tongue),  we  are 
perhaps  pretty  free  from  this  temptation ;  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  stating  a  &ct  or  two  in  proof  that  the  Latin  received  some 
of  its  contributions  from  Celtic  sources  at  a  time  when  the  languages 
of  this  latter  class  had  made  no  small  progress  in  their  artificial  forma-  ' 
tion  of  words.  Thus  the  Latin  word  garrultis  presents  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Welsh  geiriolus  (of  similar  meaning).  Did  the 
Welsh  borrow  from  the  Latins,  or  vice  vers&  ?  The  word  geiriolus  is 
a  regular  derivative  from  gair,  a  word;  the  formative  steps  stand 
thus :  gair,  geiriawl,  geiriolus ;  the  primitive  in  this  case  is  purely 
Celtic.     Again,  the  Welsh  daionus  is  closdy  related  to  bonus,  origin- 
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ally  duonus :  the  Celtic  adjeetiYe  springe  by  several  deeoeots  from  da^ 
good :  da^  daiawn^  daiam  (goodness),  daiamtSf  possessed  of  the  quality 
of  goodness. 

Strange  then  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Celtic  tongues  in 
times  past.  Many  opinions  might  be  hazarded  as  to  their  probable 
extinction.  We  can  only  say  timt  the  Welsh  does  not  exhibit  present 
symptoms  of  sharing  the  fate  of  its  Cornish  sister-dtalect ;  for  in  Wales 
there  is  that  literary  spirit  at  work  which  is  the  best  safeguard  to  the 
security  of  a  language.  It  is  hardly  more  than  thirty  years  when  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Harru,  Baptist  Minister  of  Swansea,  commeooed  a 
monthly  periodical ;  others  have  since  sprung  into  existence,  so  that  at 
this  moment  there  are  probably  eight  or  ten  such  periodicals  almost 
entirely  kept  up  both  as  to  writers  and  readers  by  ^people;  and  of 
all  these  publications  not  one  has  a  sceptical  or  immoral  tendency. 

In  connection  with  the  Bibi«b,  the  Welsh  has  a  peculiar  interest ; 
for  it  was  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  Wales  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  arose  into  existence ;  its  origin  may  be  ascribed 
to  three  men,  all  of  Welsh  race  and  names, — the  Bev.  Thomas  Jones 
of  Creaton,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  and  especially  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Charles  of  Bala.  In  this  number  of  <<  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,"  the 
Welsh  versions  are  given  first ;  of  these  there  are  three  specimens, — 
that  of  William  Salbbury,  of  Bishop  Morgan,  and  Bishop  Parry,  all 
taken  from  the  rare  origpinal  editions.  Then  follow  the  other  Celtic 
tongues,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Manks,  and  Breton ; — ^all  except  the  last  be- 
longing to  the  British  Isles, 

The  Teutonic  family  commences  with  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  (re« 
cently  noticed  in  the  JouaNAL) ;  then  come  the  extinct  Old  Saxon  and 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  the  versions  of  most  interest  to  us — the  English. 
Of  our  early  versions  there  are  several  specimens  given:  Wiclif, 
Tyndall,  Coverdale.  Matthew,  Cranmer,  Taverner,  Geneva,  Bishops, 
Bheims.  Of  the  latter  there  is  also  a  specimen  taken  from  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Douay  Bible.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  differences 
between  the  two.  In  many  points  the  version  has  been  altered  from 
the  translation  in  common  use.  In  speaking  of  the  editions  published 
by  Tyndall,  we  are  told  that  the  chronologfical  order  stands  thus : — 
«  1524.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark."  "  1525.  The  New  Tes- 
lament  of  Tyndall's  version."  This  is  the  edition  of  which  the  late 
Mr.  Bodd,  the  bookseller,  discovered  a  fragment,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Then  is  mentioned  the  New  Testament  of  1526 ;  ^'  until 
recently  this  has  been  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  first  edition 
of  Tyndall's  version ;"  we  do  not  wonder  that  this  should  have  been 
supposed  ;  for  the  address  at  the  end  satfs  that  such  is  the  ease.  Sir 
Thomas  More  also  says  that  the  notes,  etc.  (as  found  in  Mr.  Bodd's 
fragment)  were  added  after. 

The  other  Teutonic  languages  present  interesting  materials  for  exa- 
mination. We  have  before  us  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  old  High  German, 
German  (several  specimens),  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Faroese« 

It  is  expected  that  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  in  about  fkv^ 
more  parts. 

QtuBstionem 
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QutegUonem  de  Marcione  Lucani  Ewmgelii^  utfertur^  aduUeratore, 
coUatis  Hahnii,  Ritschelii^  aliorumque  sententiisy  novo  examini 
mbmisit  D.  Habtino,  Theol.  Dr.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1849. 
8vo.  pp.  211. 

'  Pertness  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  question  in  tliree  lines,  which  it 
will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  thirty  pages  to  answer ;  and  when  this 
is  done,  the  same  question  shall  be  triumphantly  asked  again  the  next 
year,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  written  on  the  subject.'  Such  was 
the  dictum  of  Bishop  Home ;  and  the  experience  of  the  sixty  years 
which  have  passed  since  his  time  only  confirms  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  uttered  it. 

We  might  ask  that  some  points  at  least  might  be  considered  as 
proved;  that  some  attested  facts  should  be  .considered  as  incontro- 
vertible ;  but  no.  Destructive  criticism  will  allow  nothing  to  be  un- 
questionable which  rests  upon  evidence,  nothing  to  be  certain  except 
its  own  decisions,  which  rest  on  the  most  overweening  self-conceit,  and 
not  on  evidence  at  all.  * 

We  ask  the  rejecters  of  evidence  one  thing.  Do  be  consistent  and 
disbelieve  every  thing  which  you  have  not  subjected  to  the  test  of  your 
own  senses ;  reject  as  foolish  credulity  all  belief  in  foreign  countries 
which  you  have  never  visited  ;  and  as  you  are  so  inclined  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  hereafter  (at  least  of  personal  consciousness),  reject  as  an  idle 
fignient  that  there  was  any  ptzst^  prior  to  the  time  when  you  yourselves 
came  into  existence,  each  the  centre  (and  perhaps  the  entirety)  of  his 
own  sphere  of  things/ 

Dr.  Harting's  book  was  originally  written  as  a  thesis  to  be  defended 
for  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it 
was  not  needed,  as  the  University  of  Utrecht  conferred  this  honour 
spontaneously.  But  there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  the  volume 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  even  though  it  bad  not  been  required 
for  the  occasion  intended.  The  author  had  taken  up  the  important 
question  whether  Marcion  really  did  mutilate  St.  Luke's  Gospel  or 
not, — ^whether  the  testimony  of  the  Fatliers  who  assert  this  is  or  is 
Dot  worthy  of  credit. 

Formerly  there  was  no  doubt  felt  or  expressed  on  the  subject ;  the 
clear  statements  of  TertuUian  and  others  were  believed,  as  carrying 
with  them  a  sufficient  historic  weight.  Doubts  were  expressed  whe- 
ther Marcion  were  himself  the  mutilator,  or  whether  he  did  not  really 
use  some  other  recension  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  than  that  which  we 
have ;  inquiries  were  raised  whether  some  of  the  alterations  pointed 
out  were  after  all  more  than  '  various  readings.* 

The  subject  was  at  length  taken  up  by  Hahn  and  Olshausen,  whose 
labours  showed  most  satisfactorily  that  the  old  opinions  based  on  evi- 
dence were  quite  true  ;  that  the  evidence  would  bear  a  searching  exa- 
mination, and  that  the  result  was  consistent  with  itself. 

*  *  'Twas  for  my  accommodatioii 

Nature  rose  when  I  was  bom ; 
Should  I  die,  th^  whole  creation 
Back  to  nothiug  woald  return/ 

It 
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It  might  then  have  been  thought  that  the  question  was  settled,  and 
the  claims  of  Marcion's  Evangeltum  well  understood.  Mareion,  the 
professed  upliolder  of  Pauline  doctrine,  was  shown  to  have  formed  a 
system  into  which  Christian  truths  and  doctrines  were  admitted  so  &r 
as  Marcion  pleased  and  no  fiurther.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
acknowledged  to  be  rtiMy  nuw,  and  the  Old  Testament  was  wholly 
rejected.  Everything,  therefore,  which  Marcion  noticed  in  St.  Lake's 
Gospel  which  bore  on  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  which  up- 
held the  Old  Testament,  was  ruthlessly  cut  away ;  and  this  mutilated 
book  was  the  only  Gospel  which  he  owned  as  possessed  of  auUwriiy, 
Some  of  late  have  maintained  that  Marcion  was  actuated  by  a  pious 
feeling  in  his  holding  that  Christ  was  Grod,  but  not  man.  At  least  this 
was  not  Christian  piety ;  for  had  not  He  who  was  eternally  God  and 
the  Son  of  God,  become  man^  where  would  redemption  and  deliver- 
ance through  His  precious  blood  have  been?  and  what  would  our  con- 
dition have  been,  if  we  had  not  Him  who  has  died  and  risen  again,  as 
the  object  of  our  &ith  ? 

The  Tubingen  school,  of  course,  have  not  let  Marcion  alone ;  in 
their  attack  on  all  absolute,  objective,  historic  truth,  they  again  oppose 
all  the  proved  facts  with  regard  to  Marcion  and  his  Gospel.  If  these 
facts  were  admitted,  they  would  destroy  all  the  theories  of  that  school ; 
for  then  it  would  follow  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  existed  before  it  was 
mutilated  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Apostolic  age  (which 
they  boldly  deny)  I 

Dr.  Harting  has  come  forward  in  this  state  of  things :  he  proposes 
the  questions  at  issue ;  he  examines  again  the  ancient  testimonies ;  he 
compares  Marcion's  Gospel  with  St.  Luke's ;  he  considers  the  modem 
grounds  on  which  the  charges  against  Marcion  have  been  treated  as 
untrue ;  he  examines  the  assertions  that  Marcion's  Gospel  was  the  basis 
of  St.  Luke's;  and  all  the  points. being  considered,  he  draws  his  con- 
clusion— '  that  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  opinion,  held  from 
the  most  ancient  times  by  all,  that  Marcion  adulterated  the  canonical 
text  of  Luke  that  he  found,  and  that  he  interpolated  it  in  various 
manners.' 

This  conclusion  may  be  safely  maintained ;  and  unless  ailments 
different  from  the  Tubingen  sophistries  are  brought  forward,  it  will 
not  really  be  impugned  ;  by  fair  argument  it  cannot  be  controverted, 
for  it  is  an  historic  fact.  It  is  a  pity  that  learned  men  should  be  so 
often  compelled  to  do  that  of  which  Bishop  Home  complained ;  but 
unless  foolish  objections  can  be  safely  allowed  to  perish  in  their  own 
obscurity,  it  is  well  for  them  to  be  met  and  refuted.  The  task  is  wea- 
risome, though  often  useful. 

The  Jewish  Missionary,  A  New  and  Literal  Interpretation  of  the 
Visions  of  Daniel ....  and  other  Prophecies  with  reference  to 
the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Reign  of  the  Idol  Messiah. 
London.     Nisbet  and  Co. 

Tills  is  a  re-publication,  with  alterations  and  additions,  of  a  series  of 
papers  that  appeared  some  time  since  in  The  Voice  oflsrady  under  the 

signature 
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signature  of  *  Pergamos.*  We  remember  to  have  read  them  at  the 
time  with  curiosity  and  interest.  The  work,  In  its  present  shape,  con* 
tains  much  remarkable  and  more  strange  matter ;  and  the  views  set 
forth  will  doubtless  engage  the  attention  of  all  the  students  of  Apoca- 
lyptic literature.  The  number  of  such  students  seems  increasing;  for 
fully  a  third  of  all  the  books  that  reach  us  bear  more  or  less  upon  this 
class  of  subjects.  Among  the  writers  of  these  books,  the  present  author 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  original.  He  has  produced  a  book 
which  will  be  interesting  to  many,  if  only  for  the  facts  and  illustrations 
which  the  author  pours  forth  with  no  sparing  hand  in  support  of  the 
views  he  has  adopted.  The  term  <  Idol  Messiah '  in  the  title  will 
startle  many  readers.  In  explanation,  we  may  intimate  that  the  author 
understands  that  the  famous  passage  in  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  which  has 
been  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  and  have  been  fulfilled  at  the 
coming -of  our  Lord,  is  regarded  as  of  yet  future  fulfilment.  The 
prince  Messiah,  in  this  passage,  is  regarded  as  representing,  not,  as 
usually  supposed,  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  a  false  Messiah,  or  anti-Christ, 
the  little  horn  of  the  preceding  visions,  who  is  to  reign  with  a  high 
hand,  and  whom  the  Jews  are  to  recognise  as  their  Messiah.  He  is 
that  *  man  of  sin '  whom  the  Apostle  speaks  of  as  to  be  revealed  before 
the  day  of  the  Lord  (2  Thess.  ii.  3). 

The  /  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth,'  whose  sudden  and  terrible  downfall  is  foretold  in 
Revelations  xvii.  and  xviii.,  is  generally  supposed  by  Protestant 
writers  to  be  no  other  than  Kome ;  but  the  author  of  this  work  thinks 
differently.  It  is,  in  his  view,  Constantinople.  He  regards  the  general 
object  of  the  book  of  Revelation  as 

*■  a  prophetical  history  of  the  events  connected  with  the  fdtnre  national  restoration 
of  Israel ;  and  at  that  restoration  their  national  character  will  be  just  what  it  now 
is,  Babbinical  or  Talmudical.  Now  since  Palestine  is  in  the  hands  of  Turkey,  the 
re-establishment  of  Israel  will  be  in  that  country,  either  with  the  consent  of  Turkey, 
or  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  power.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  improbability 
that  Turkey  will  ever  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  her  empire,  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  later  times  forewarn  us  that  these  times  will  be  distinguished  by 
■wars,  and  commotions,  and  troubles  so  fearful  and  grievous,  that  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  cannot  produce  a  parallel  to  them :  the  event  therefore  to  which  we  must 
look  forward,  as  immediately  connected  with  the  national  restoration  of  Israel,  is 
the  entire  subversion  of  Ae  empire  of  Turkey  ;  and  the  same  overthrow  of  Turkey 
which  gives  the  Jew^^  possession  of  Palestine,  will  make  them  lords  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople;  and  Constantinople,  under  the  government  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  will  be  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
earth.' 

The  author  argues  this  point  at  some  length ;  but  he  will  scarcely, 
we  apprehend,  ^in  many  converts  to  this  opinion ;  and  the  one  to 
which  we  previously  referred  will  find  some  opponents.  The  exuberant 
mental  activity  of  the  writer  renders  him  prolific  of  striking  suo^gestions, 
many  of  which  deserve  consideration  ;  and  some,  which  at  the  first  view 
one  is  inclined  at  once  to  reject,  will  appear  on  the  second  to  present 
fair  claims  to  attention.  The  clue  to  his  views  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  regards  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  to  be  found  in  the  customs  of  the  modern  Rabbinical  Jews ; 

and 
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and  an  interpretation  of  its  principal  matter,  founded  upon  that  prin- 
ciple, lias  necessarily  a  degree  ^f  freshness  and  originality  not  often  to 
be  found  at  this  time  in  works  upon  the  Apocalyptic  interpretation. 

A  great  point  with  the  writer  is  that  Daniel's  fourth  empire,  usually- 
understood  of  the  Romans,  does  not  yet  exist.  He  calls  it  Pergamos, 
and  actually  assigns  to  it  the  locality  of  that  ancient  city,  in  the  belief, 
as  we  understand,  that  it  is  indicated  as  sifch  in  the  Apocalyptic  message 
which  mentions  it  as  the  place  '  where  Satan's  seat  is — where  Sataa 
dwelleth.'  Pergamos,  then,  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  new  empire  ;^  but 
^  at  what  moment  the  Dragon  will  rise  up  and  make  the  acropolis  of 
Pergamos  the  stepping-stone  of  his  greatness  we  know  not.* 
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Messrs.  Longmans  announce  the  commencement  in  monthly  parts  of  a  work  by 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  on  the  Life  and  Epistles 
if  St.  Paul,  to  be  illustrated  with  plates,  wood  engravings,  maps,  charts,  coins, 
&c  It  is  to  include  a  translation  of  the  Epistles,  to  be  inserted  in  chronological 
order.  The]  work  is  to  form  two  volumes.  This  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most 
promising  undertakings  of  the  season.  Indeed  we  have  not  seen  much  else  in 
Sacred  Literature  that  requires  notice. 

We  have  recently  observed  in  the  papers  the  death  of  Monsignor  Laureani,  at 
the  age  of  76,  primo  custode  of  the  Vatican,  well  known,  from  the  situation  which 
he  there  held,  to  Biblical  and  other  students. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Torrey's  translation  of  Neandsr's  Ckureh  History 
has  .been  published  in  the  United  States.  This  completes  the  eighth  part  of  the 
entire  work,  and  embraces  the  history  from  a.d.  590  to  ▲.d.  1073.  Mr.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh  reprints  this  American  translation  in  his  Foreign  Library,  two  of  his 
volumes  embracing  the  contents  of  one  of  the  original. 

We  have  seen  the  announcement  of  a  work  by  Dr.  John  Brown  on  our  Lord's 
Discourses.  We  shall  perhaps  owe  this  to  the  encouragement  the  author  derives 
firom  the  well-deserved  favour  with  which  his  Expository  Discourses  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  has  been  received.  This  valuable  work  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition,  although  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  miuch  less  known  south 
of  the  Tweed  than  it  ought  to  be,  or  than,  as  a  standard  work  of  its  class,  it  is 
sure  eventually  to  become. 

We  have  lately  received  the  fimrth  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  which  Professor  Robinson  is  President  Too  large'a  proportion 
of  it  is  perhaps  devoted  to  African  dialects.  Among  the  remaining  papers  Uiere 
is  a  translation  from  the  Turkish  of  Et^Tabary's  Conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs, 
a  translation  of  the  Imperial  Ber&t  issued  by  Sultan  Selim  III.,  a.h.  1215,  a|^intiug 
the  monk  Uohannes  Patriarch  of  all  the  Armenians  in  Turkey.  It  is  illustrated 
with  notes  by  the  translator,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  O.  Dwight  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
Identification  of  the  Signs  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Alphabet,  an  able  paper,  hj 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Salisbury ;  and,  what  is  to  us  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  in  the^  number,  a  report  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the 
Medical  Profession  in  Syria,  b^  the  American  Medical  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
C.  V.  A.  Tan  Dyck,  M.I).  This  is  really  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Syria,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  enrich  the  next  number  of  the 
Joaraai  with  some  extracts  from  it. 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely  less  than  a  score  of  languages  have  within  the  last  thirty  years  been 
redaced  to  writing  by  the  American  missionaries  engaged  in  foreign  missions — 
for  the  most  part  of  a  uniform  system  of  orthography. 

Such  of  the  last  issne  of  American  quarterly  theological  periodicals  as  we  have 
received,  is  rather  above  the  average  rate  of  ability  and  interest. 

The  Bihiiotheca  Sacra  is  excellent,  but  less  various  even  than  usual.  The  first 
paper  is  on  Natural  Theology ;  the  second  discusses  the  meaning  of  Irenseus  in 
his  phrase  '  Begenerated  unto  God ;'  the  third  examines  the  Relations  of  Faith 
and  Philosophy ;  another  is  on  the  Internal  and  External  element  of  Religion, 
and  the  last  is  a  Translation  of  the  13th  and  14th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  with  ex- 
planatory notes  by  Professor  Edwards.  There  are,  besides,  articles  on  Benson's 
Egypt,  and  on  the  Galla  Language. 

The  Biblical  Bepository  is  a  good  number.  It  commences  with  an  article  by 
Dr.  Beecher  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Leo  the  Great ;  then  follow — the  Province  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture ;  the  Doctrine  of  Man's  Immortality 
and  of  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  as  set  forth  in  .the  Ancient  Scrip* 
tures ;  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  indicating  the  state  of  Christian  Sentiment  in  his 
Times;  the  Demand  and  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Retribution  in  Natural 
Theology  ;  the  Contribution  of  Intellect  to  Religion ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
Rational  and  Scriptural ;  and  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  If  the  Repository  goes  on 
as  in  this  number,  it  will  not  be  long  in  recovering  its  elder  reputation. 

Lord's  Theological  and  Literary  Journal  pursues  its  own  peculiar  and  limited 
path.  It  has  a  long  article  on  Dr.  Bushnell's  Discourses,  wnich  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  United  States :  then  follow  a  Designation  of  the  Figures 
in  Isaiah ;  the  Restoration  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the  Principal  Predicted  Events 
that  are  to  precede  Christ's  coming. 

^  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  has,  among  other  articles,  one  on  the  Prepara- 
tion for  Chrisliamty  in  the  History  of  the  World  a  proof  of  its  Divine  Ongin  \ 
an  article  on  Dr.  Chalmers ;  one  on  the  Philosophical  Study  of  Languages,  and 
others  on  Layard's  Nineveh,  and  on  the  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  omitted  to  record  in  our  last  Number  the  death  of  a  very  remarkable  man- 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Continental  scholars,  but  also  the  greatest  doubter  of  his  time 
—Dr.  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  de  Wette.    He  died  at  midsummer,  1849,  in  his 
70th  year.     He  had  but  lately  given  to  the  public  the  last  volume  of  his  Exegetical 
Manual  Commentary  on  the  Ifew  Testament,  from  the  prefece  to  which  it^  is  most 
satis&ctory  to  learn  that  a  change  had  in  the  course  of  time  passed  over  his  mind, 
and  that,  although  still  &r  from  orthodox,  he  was  no  longer  the  reckless  rationalist 
of  former  years.    His  words — we  may  almost  call  them  nis  last  words — are  these : 
*  I  am  permitted  to  finish  this  part  of  the  Exegetical  Manual,  and  with  it  the  work 
begun  thirty  years  ago.    The  last  labour  on  the  book  has  been  the  hardest.    I 
began  this  part  amid  me  preparations  for  civil  war  in  Switzerland ;  I  carried  it  on 
undisturbed  while  the  throne  of  France  was  falling,  and  those  of  Germanv  tot- 
tered; I  have  finished  it  under  the  dark  thunder- clouds  of  anarchy  which  are 
lowering  over  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.    I  thank  God  for  the  peace  of 
mind  he  has  granted  me ;  yet  anxiety  for  our  fate  and  for  that  of  the  Church  has 
accompanied  every  stroke  of  my  pen.    I  could  not  help  seeing  the  Antichrist  of 
the  Apocalypse  in  our  day,  though  with  changed  and  even  more  fearful  characters. 
The  self-deification  of  the  Romish  Church  appears  to  me  as  child's  play  compared 
with  that  arrogant  and  atheistic  Egoismus  which  spurns  all  restraint ;  and  what 
^^re  persecution  with  fire  and  sword  in  comparison  with  the  modern  unbelieving 
love  of  freedom,  with  all  its  infatuations  and  its  blandishments — freedom  so  called, 
yet  spnnging  from  the  veriest  slavery,  and  leading  the  poor  nations  to  the  direst 
]»ndage  both  of  soul  and  body  ?. . ..  This  I  know,  that  salvation  can  be  found 
in  no  other  name  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified ;  that  there  is  nothing 
higher  for  mankind  than  the  Divine  Humanity  realized  in  Him,  and  the  kingdom 

of  God  planted  by  Him Had  Christ  been  our  hope  in  deed  and  in  truth,  how 

could  such  an  apostacy  have  occurred  ?    Our  Christianity  must  become  life  and 

deed.    How  long  before  we  shall  escape  from  the  confined  and  narrow  circle  of  the 
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ftbttnet  mdewfiMJing  and  the  enerrmtiiig  sentiment  ?  More  than  seyen,  and  agam 
•even  plaguea,  may  be  necessary  to  teach  na  where  tme  salvation  is  to  be  sought.' 
The  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  the  American  Missionary  at  Constantinople,  has 
transmitted  to  the  American  Oriental  Societ]|r  a  catalogue  of  all  the  works  or  por- 
tions of  works  of  the  early  Fathers  now  existing  in  the  Armenian  language,  in  the 
order  of  their  antiquity,  with  preliminary  observations  on  the  value  of  the  Chris- 
tian literatore  of  the  Armenians,  with  reference  to  the  uoderstandiog  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  the  decision  of  the  question  what  really  came  from  their 
hands  and  what  is  apocryphal. 

We  learn  with  satisfibCtion  that  one  of  our  contributors,  John  von  Gnmpacfa,  Esq., 
of  Malines,  has  received  a  gold  medal  of  Merit  from  the  King  of  Prussia  for  his 
work  on  Uie  Ancient  Hebrew  Calendars  (^Ueber  den  AUenjmischen  Kalender), 
which  we  mentioned  on  ita  first  appearance,  and  had  hoped  ere  this  to  have  intro- 
duced more  fnlly  to  the  reader's  notice.    Kings  are  seldom  faster  than  reviewers. 

Unitbd  States. — We  have,  at  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press,  received 
by  letter  from  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards,  of  AndOver,  the  subjoined  information : — 

*  Profifssor  Stuart  is  again  able  to  resume  his  pen.  He  has  prepared  an  extended 
and  able  article  on  the  first  verses  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  January  Number  of  the  BibHotheca  Sacra. 

*  Professor  Hacketf  s  Commentary  on  the  Jets  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  We 
confidently  expect  a  verv  able  aud  satisfactory  exposition  of  this  book  from  his 
pen.  He  has  several  times  gone  over  it  in  his  class  in  the  Newton  Theological 
institution. 

*Dr.  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon,  it  is  understood,  is  ready  for  the 
press.    We  hope  to  see  it  in  the  course  of  next  spring. 

'  It  is  proposed  by  Prof.  Hackett  of  Newton  and  Prof.  Edwards  of  Andover  to 
prenare  a  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Psalms,  in  one  8vo.  vol.,  to  be  published, 
God  willing,  in  the  autnmn  of  1850. 

*  The  Commtntanf  of  Henpstenberg  (in  the  new  edition,  the  first  vol.  of  which 
has  just  appeared)  will  be  in  some  sense  the  basis.  The  substance  and  marrow  of 
his  protracted  comments  will  be  made  use  of,  in  connection  with  all  the  grammati- 
cal references  and  philological  notes  which  the  student  of  the  Psalms  may  need. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  excellences  of  Hengstenberg's  exposition  may  be  combined 
with  an  ampler  philological  apparatus,  fitting  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  latest  investiga- 
tions, for  those  who  are  studying  the  Psalter  in  the  original,  and  also  for  those  who 
would  enjoy  the  practical  and  devotional  observations  of  Hengstenberg.  The  notes 
of  other  writers,  e.g.  Yon  Lengerke  and  Vaihiuffh,  will  be  made  use  of  when 
thought  desirable.  The  price  of  the  English  translation,  in  three  large  vols.,  pats 
it  out  of  the  power  of  many  in  this  country  to  purchase,  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
own  it. 

*  The  Christian  Ethics  of  Dr.  Harless,  of  Leipsic,  will  soon  be  published  in 
Philadelphia.    The  translator  is  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hoffinann. 

*  The  Works  of  Bishop  England  of  Charlestown,  S.C.,  perhaps  the  ablest  Roman 
Catholic  divine  who  has  lived  in  this  country,  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
five  8vo.  vols.,  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Reynolds.  They  are  said  to  be  misc^aneous 
in  their  contents,  and  not  without  attraction  to  the  Protestant  reader. 

*  It  is  reported  that  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  has  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
in  preparation. 

*  It  IS  the  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander  who  has  succeeded  Dr.  Miller  as  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Princeton.  He  is  an  elder  'brother  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander,, the  commentator  on  Isaiah.  They  are  sons  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Aichibaid 
Alexander.' — See  Joum.  cf  Sac,  Lit.,  Oct.,  p.  414. 
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THE    LIFE    AND.  WRITINGS    OF   JUSTIN 

MARTYR. 

S-  Justtnt  Philosophi  et  Martyris  Opera.  Recmsuit^  Prolegomenis^ 
Aditotatione  ac  Versione  instruxit  Indicesqne  affjeat  Joann. 
Carol.  Theod.  Otto  Jenensis,  Philosophise  doctor,  Theologiae 
candidatus,  Societatis  Latinae  Jenensis  et  Historico  Theologicae 
Lipsiensis  sodalis  ordinarius.  Praefatus  est  L.  F.  O.  Baum- 
gartenCrusius,  Professor  .fenensis.  •  8vo.  Jenae.     1842. 

Many  places  on  the  habitable  parts  of  our  world  owe  their 
celebrity  more  frequently  to  the  great  names  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  them  by  circumstances,  or  the  events  that  have  oc- 
curred in  their  vicinity,  than  to  extraordinary  natural  features 
or  peculiar  geographical  position.  Thus  Marathon  is  only  a 
barren  and  repulsive  plain,  but  Grecian  heroism  has  made  it  a 
memory,  and  poetry  has  transformed  it  into  music.  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  too,  will  win  its  thousands  of  pilgrims  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  master  spirit  of  English  song,  whom  its  own  common- 
place tameness  would  never  attract.  And  to  speak  of  One 
beside  whose  name  no  other  can  be  breathed — One  *  fairer 
than  the  sons  of  men* — Bethlehem,  the  place  where  the  geneth- 
liacal  star  shone,  Nazareth,  where  His  'gracious  words'  awoke 
the  wonder  of  the  synagogue,  and  Syciiar,  where  being  weary 
*  He  sate  tims  upon  the  well ;'  where  too  He  held  that  divine 
discourse  unheard  before  of  catholicity  and  spirituality,  *  neither 
here  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem,'  *God  is  a  Spirit' — these  have 
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obtained  a  celebrity  though  obscure,  a  dignity  though  mean, 
a  power  though  weak,  before  which  all  other  claims  to  repu- 
tation fail.  To  indulge  ourselves,  however,  with  only  one  more 
observation  upon  the  last  named,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  work 
we  have  in  hand,  which  is  rather  with  persons  than  places, 
Sichem,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Flavia  Neapolis,  has  another, 
though  inferior,  claim  to  our  regard  as  the  birthplace  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Fathers  of  the  ante-K[icene  Church,  the 
one  whose  writings  most  clearly  disclose  the  actual  conditions 
of  that  church,  and  reflect  its  character,  doctrines,  and  dis- 
cipline— Justin,  the  philosopher  and  martyr.  From  Justin's 
own  name  and  that  of  his  father  Prisons,  we  should  judge  him 
to  be  of  Roman  descent,  although  the  name  of  the  grand- 
father, Bacchius,  savours  of  a  Grecian  origin  (Apol.  I.  1),  and 
the  literature  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  was  Grecian. 
But  the  Greek  was  the  current  language  of  the  world  in  his  day, 
and  for  centuries  both  before  and  since,  while  the  only  existing 
philosophy  had  so  completely  adapted  itself  to  the  Hellenic  modes 
of  thought  and  vehicles  of  expression,  that  it  was  scarcely  deemed 
possible  to  philosophize  through  any  other  medium.  Eus  educa- 
tion, like  that  of  eveiy  distinguished  Asiatic  of  the  period,  was 
conducted  in  Greek  ;  he  spoke  it  as  bis  vernacular  tongue,  and, 
not  more  from  its  use  in  the  schools  than  from  native  habit  and 
its  universal  prevalence,  adopted  it  in  his  wintings.  As  a  youth 
he  developed  the  finest  moral  qualities,  his  heart  pursuing  wisdom 
from  school  to  school  with  unwaning  ardour,  grappling  with  the 
most  abstruse  questions  in  metaphysics  and  ethics  then  agitated 
among  men  of  thought,  and  ready  to  die  at  any  moment  for  the 
sake  of  truth.  The  religious  tendencies  of  the  man  exhibit 
themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  ci^reer,  and  Stoic  and 
Peripatetic,  Pythagorean  and  Platonist,  are  chiefly  frequented  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  his  mind  at  rest  upon  the  vital  questions  of 
Deity,  and  the  relations  of  Deity  to  the  human  race.  But  un- 
wortny  of  their  function,  and  degenerating  from  the  high  character 
of  the  fathers  of  these  sects,  who  were  not  less  earnest  than  able 
men,  the  philosophers  whom  it  was  young  Justin's  lot  to  encoim- 
ter  were  at  once  feeble  and  trifling,  weanng,  indeed,  their  clerical 
garb  and  repeating  their  philosophical  liturgy— the  one,  however, 
merely  a  cloak  for  hypocrisy,  tne  other  simply  as  a  source  of 
gain.  Disappointed  with  their  obvious  lack  of  deep  interest  in 
the  moral  questions  which  absorbed  his  whole  soul,  and  disgusted 
with  their  too  palpable  ineflSciencv,  conceit,  and  unconcealed 
cupiditv,  he  forsook  the  schools,  and  his  thoughts  turned  inward 
upon  himself,  anxious  to  find  out  in  communion  with  his  own  soul 
and  with  nature  a  solution  of  the  questions  that  perplexed  him. 

His 
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His  resort  was  the  shore  of  the  resoiinding  sea,  the  grandeur  of 
the  object  and  the  loneliness  of  the  spot  the  chief  attraction  to 
his  mind.  Alexandria  or  Ephesus — for  hoth  have  their  advocates 
— was  the  place  of  his  sojourn  at  this  period,  both  distinguished 
by  the  residence  of  learned  men,  and  either  of  them  a  city  where, 
more  probably  than  anywhere  in  Palestine,  he  might  have  aid  in 
pursmng  the  studies  on  which  he  had  entered.  On  one  occasion 
we  find  him  wrapped  in  thought  at  his  accustomed  haunt,  pacing 
up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  which  moaned  in  melancholy 
unison  with  his  reflections ;  when  shortly  came  up  a  man  of  vene- 
rable aspect,  sage  and  grave,  with  whom  he  conversed  upon  the 
subjects  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  Somewhat  enamoured  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  he  had  last  studied,  and  which  in  the 
account  it  takes  oi  spiritualism  strides  immensely  in  advance  of 
the  others,  he  argues  in  its  favour  with  the  appositely  present 
senior,  and  contends  that  at  some  future  day  it  will  conduct  him 
into  that  nearer  acquaintance  with  God,  the  great  object  of  his 
quest,  which  the  Platonists  term  the  *  vision  of  divinity.'  This  is 
shown  to  be  impossible  by  philosophy  of  any  school,  and  by  unaided 
mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  tenets  of  Plato 
is  proved  in  some  two  or  three  points  of  doctrine  belonging  to  his 
system,  the  doubting  and  indocile  disciple  being  visited  with  the 
curt  and  not  gentle  apostrophe,  '  You  are  a  mere  dealer  in  words, 
but  no  lover  of  action  and  truth  ;  your  aim  is  not  to  be  a  prao- 
tiser  of  good,  but  a  clever  disputant,  a  cunning  sophist.' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  his  own  relation  in  the  commencement 
of  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  which  we  shall  give  in  a 
little  more  fulness  of  detail  in  his  own  terms  on  a  future  page. 
We  must  not,  however,  defer  the  avowal  of  our  conviction  that 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  this  entire  narrative  as  apocryphal,  with 
Leclerc  and  Credner,  and  as  having  a  very  slight,  if  any,  sub- 
stratum in  fact  at  all,  for  the  same  reasons  that  lead  us  to  look 
upon  the  whole  dialogues  with  Trypho  as  rather  expositions  of 
what  might  be  said  in  controversy  with  a  Jew  than  as  close  re- 
cords of  actual  conversations.     '1  he  old  man  appears  very  dra- 
matically upon  the  scene,  and  sustains  his  part  well  in  the  business 
of  Justin's  conversion,  and  may  have  been  designed  to  suggest 
Polycarp,  or  some  other  celebrated  elder  of  the  church,  as  his 
casual  instructor,  or  even  perhaps  one  of  the  '  angels  unawares.' 
He  is  obviously,  however,  from  the  style  of  composition  adopted, 
nothing  more  tlian  an  embellishment,  like  the  genius  of  Socrates 
or  Plato,  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athenaeus,  the  Mycillus  of  Lucian, 
and  the  Moralists  of  Plutarch.     A  '  deus  ex  machina '  has  been  a 
common  device  of  composition  both  among  Christians  and  Pagans 
in  all  ages.    Juvenal's  ancient  friend  (Sat.  iii.)  very  fitly  speaks  the 
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sentiments  of  Juvenal.  It  is  convenient  to  pat  in  the  moath  of  a 
third  party  what  might  be  hazardous  or  incongruous  in  our  own. 
Let  any  one  compare,  just  for  satisfaction's  sake,  some  corre^ 
sponding  picture  in  Plato,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Phsedrus,  the  Phaedon,  the  Alcibiades,  or  the  Protagoras,  any 
one,  in  short,  in  which  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  element  pre- 
vails, and  see  whether  we  can  assign  this  incident  to  any  category 
more  decided  than  the  possible,  or  believe  in  its  egress  through  any 
portal  less  opaque  than  ivory.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  too, 
that  Justin  was  an  enthusiastic  Platonist,  and  affected  in  his  form 
of  teaching  the  style  not  less  than  the  garb  of  his  philosophic  master. 
Engaged  at  last  by  these  or  other  means  in  the  study  of  what 
he  himself  designates  ^  the  only  safe  and  profitable  philosophy,'* 
and  *  the  true  doctrines,  those  of  the  Christians,'^  the  earnest  in- 

Suirer  becomes  the  satisfied  believer,  and  gives  himself  to  the 
efence  and  propagation  of  the  faith  he  had  embraced.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  design  he  travelled,  it  is  believed,  at  least  as 
far  as  Rome,  taught  there  a  considerable  time,  and  wrote  much. 
The  chronological  data  of  his  Apologies,  from  their  containing  the 
names  of  the  emperors  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  are  more 
satisfactory  than  the  mere  incidental  allusions  dropped  in  his 
other  pieces ;  but  even  these  will  not  suffice  to  fix  the  date  of 
their  composition  within  a  year  or  two.  The  different  editors 
take  a  range  of  some  dozen  years,  from  138  to  150  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  true  date  probably  approximates  the  former  figure.  By 
comparison  with  tlie  writings  of  certain  fathers  of  the  church 
furtner  on  in  the  same  century,  the  Apologies  are  fully  ascer- 
tained to  belong  to  the  period  we  have  assigned  to  them,  Irenaeus, 
for  instance,  Minutius  Felix,  and  TertuUian  seeming  to  quote 
almost  verbally  some  of  their  more  striking  statements  and  ex- 
pressions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  place  where  they  were  com- 
posed was  Rome,  as  Eusebius  declares  {H.  J?.  iv.  II),  confirmed 
as  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  Apology  at  least  by  the  ob- 
vious allusion  in  its  commencement  to  events  happening  in  Rome 
only  a  day  or  two  preceding.  Besides  these  he  has  composed 
other  works  still  extant,  namely,  an  '  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,' 
a  *  Fragment  on  the  Resurrection,'  ascribed  to  him,  and  the 
celebrated  '  Dialogue  with  Trypho,'  which  contains  a  more  full 
development  of  his  theology  than  any  of  his  other  compositions, 
and  is  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  But  the  larger  portion  of 
the  treatises  of  this  voluminous  writer  has  been  lost,  proof  pre- 
sumptive to  us  that,  despite  of  his  reputation,  there  was  not  after 

•  Tctt/rriy  fiotniy  <ptKo(rwpiay  da<f>a\ri  tc  koI  cruM^opov.— Dial.  C.  Trjrph. 
k  roif  d\7fB4fft  \iyotSy  rois  r&y  Xptariay&y, — Act,  Mart 
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all  enough  of  the  rich  ore  of  genius  lodged  in  them  to  secure 
their  currency  among  posterity  ;  our  belief  being  that,  on  a 
broad  view  of  the  losses  of  our  literature  during  the  dark  ages, 
not  much  has  passed  out  of  life  which  had  intrinsic  claims  to 
survival.  Besides  these,  Photius,  in  his  Myriohiblos^  tells  us  of  a 
forcible  *  Treatise  against  the  first  and  second  Books  of  Physical 
Auscultation,  or  against  Form,  Matter,  and  Privation,'  as  also  one 
against  the  *  Fifth  Substance  and  Perpetual  Motion  *  of  Aristotle  ; 
moreover  one  entitled  *  Summary  Solutions  of  Doubts  against  the 
Christian  Religion.'  He  composed,  moreover,  according  to  the 
same  author,  a  work  against  tne  Gentiles,  called  the  *  Elenchus,' 
another  upon  the  '  Monarchy  of  God,'  another  entitled  '  Psaltes,' 
polemic  discourses  against  Marcion,  and  a  useful  exposure  of 
all  heresies.  In  addition  to  these  Eusebius  informs  us  that  Justin 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  soul,  taking  up  the  various  views 
held  by  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  subject,  but  this,  with  all 
the  last  named,  has  been  lost.  These  two  writers  speak  in  exalted 
terms  of  his  talents,  Eusebius  saying  of  him  at  his  earlier  period, 
that  Justin  ^  has  left  us  Yery  many  monuments  of  his  well-trained 
understanding,  replete  witn  the  richest  profit;'*^  while  Photius 
declares  that  he  had  reached  the  very  summit  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane philosophy,  and  overflowed  with  the  wealth  of  manifold 
learning  and  historical  knowledge.^  It  is  certainly  not  our  pur- 
pose to  depreciate  Justin  below  his  real  merits,  nevertheless  we 
cannot  help  conceiving  that  he  owed  much  of  the  high  estimate 
formed  of  his  abilities  to  the  rareness  of  the  alliance  of  philosophy 
with  the  Church  at  that  early  period  of  its  history,  to  the  number 
of  his  works,  the  valorousness  of  his  championship  of  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  to  the  evident  and  glowing  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  the  sacred  cause.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  to  the  prestige  of  his  name,  far  more  than  to 
his  actual  achievements* on  its  behalf,  has  the  Church  been  in- 
debted for  the  good  he  may  have  done,  and  tliat  he  has  himself 
owed  to  the  same  cause  the  larger  moiety  of  his  fame.  That  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  how  this  question  ought  to  be 
decided,  the  task  we  have  proposed  is  to  present  in  an  ana- 
lytical and  abbreviated  form  all  the  ascertained  works  of  the 
author,  leaving  no  fact  or  marked  opinion  out  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  our  purpose  and  the  correctness  of  the  desired  decision. 
This  course  will  spare  them  the  heavy  oflSce  which  we  have  under- 
taken as  a  labour  of  love  on  their  behoof,  of  wading  through  the 

« irXtfiora  8i  olros  KaraKiXoiirtv  iffiiv  vtvaiBtvfJLdyris  iiayolas  ixontrfifiara,  irdanis 
wip€h€ias  MfiirKta. — Eccl.  Hist,  it.  U. 

^  coTi  Z^  ^iXoao^as  itJkv  &  av^p  rh  re  icod*  rifiSis  ical  /jui\iffrd  7c  r^s  $6pa0€v  ffit 
&Kpop  anr/fi'hfos,  iroAv/io^cias  re  Koi  iaropiccv  Ttpi^f6fifyos  vXo^n^. 
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folio  (Coloniae,  1686)  containing  the  allowed  and  reputed  works 
of  Justin,  while  it  will  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Where  either  expressions  or  passages  of  more  than 
common  interest  occur,  we  snail  quote  them  in  extenso,  and  seek 
our  apology  in  their  importance. 

We  have  only  further  to  say,  before  laying  these  before  our 
readers,  that  after  a  life  of  exemplary  piety  he  attained  the  crown 
of  eternal  life  by  martyrdom  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  having 
found  his  denouncer  in  a  Cynic  philosopher  called  Crescens. 

The  superscription  of  the  larger  and,  as  it  is  now  generally 
called,  THE  FIRST  Apology,  runs  thus  : — 

*  To  the  Emperor  Titus  -^lius  Adrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus 
Csesar,  and  to  Yerissimus  his  son  the  philosopher,  and  to  Lucius  the 
philosopher  the  son  of  Caesar,  and  the  adopted  of  Pius,  &c.'* 

^  I,  Justin,  the  son  of  Priscus,  who  was  the  son  of  Baccheius,  natives 
of  Flavia  Neapolis  of  Syria  Palaestina,  make  this  appeal  and  suppli- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  ill-used  Christians,  being  myself  one  of  that 
persecuted  sect.' 

Such  being  the  superscription,  there  follows  directly  a  most 
manly  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Christians  to  justice,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor  grounded  on  his  philosophic  character  and 
pretensions  to  be  prompt  to  render  them  what  they  no  less  de- 
served than  desired.  Justin  professes  to  scorn  adulation  as  a 
means  to  help  the  Christians  to  redress,  and  asks  for  nothing 
more  than  an  honest  decision  on  the  merits  of  their  case  after  due 
inquiry,  professing  readiness  to  meet  the  alternative  of  condem- 
nation in  the  almost  scriptural  terms  suggested  by  Plato,  '  You 
may  kill,  but  you  cannot  really  injure  us.'  He  states  that  they 
had  a  ground  of  complaint  in  the  circumstance  that  the  mere  name 
of  Christian  was  sufficient  to  condemn  them  at  any  heathen  tri- 
bunal, and  proves  that  this  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  only 
crime  by  their  instant  acquittal  when  they  consented  to  renounce 
Christianity.  That  the  evil  lives  of  some  professors  was  no  argu- 
ment against  the  system  he  defended,  any  more  than  the  dissolute- 
ness of  a  philosopher  or  the  profanity  of  a  heathen  would  be 
considered  conclusive  against  the  claims  of  philosophy  or  Jupiter. 
Why  could  not  the  same  charitable  judgment  be  extended  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  those  who  allowed  the  impious  wits  of 
their  own  creed  to  laugh  down  and  decry  the  pagan  denizens  of 
Olympus,  excuse  the  zeal  of  the  godly  men  who  with  deep-felt 
earnestness  of  soul  denounced  them  9  But  the  reason  of  this 
difference  he   finds   in  the   influence  of  malignant  demons,  the 

•  AvTOKparopi  T/ry  Al\l(p  'A^piay^  *Ajncoyiy(^  Ev<r€fiu  :if$atrr^  Kaicrapi  icoi  O^pio*- 
ffifjup  vl^  <pi\off6<l>^  Koi  AoukI<)»  pi\oa6<fKp  Kalcrapos  ipvati  vlf  koI  Evffffiovs  ^IffToi-fir^y 
K*  r.  A. 
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same  Who  wrought  impurity  with  the  daughters  of  men  in  the 
antediluvian  world,  and  who  now  finding  a  foe  to  their  continued 
dominion  in  the  spread  of  divine  truth,  set  themselves  to  molest 
its  advocates.  One  of  their  common  devices  was  to  stigmatize 
the  Christians  with  the  appellation  of  atheists,  a  name  the  apolo- 
gist repudiates,  and  the  inapplicability  of  which  he  shows.  How 
could  they  be  atheists  who  worshipped  '  the  most  true  God,  the 
Father  of  righteousness,  chastity,  and  other  virtues,'  and  *  his 
Son,'  ^and  we  prophetic  Spirit?'  It  is  true  convictions  have 
taken  place  of  the  Christians  time  after  time,  but  the  fault  has^ 
as  usual,  lain  with  their  religion  and  not  with  their  misdeeds, 
and  their  resolute  adherence  to  that  religion  in  the  very  presence 
of  death.  In  the  strong  and  noble  language  of  Justm  ^  they 
scorned  to  purchase  life  at  the  expense  of  a  lie.'  They  had 
constantly  before  them  a  vivid  prospect  of  eternity,  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows.  With  Plato  they  believed  in  a  future  judgment,  the 
judge  being  Christ,  but  not  Khadamanthus  and  Minos — the  con- 
sequences everlasting,  not  for  a  thousand  years.  To  the  folly  of 
idolatry  they  could  not  submit,  while  in  its  guilt  they  dare  not 
involve  themselves.  The  idol,  not  seldom  molten  out  of  vessels 
of  dishonour,  and  fashioned  by  artificers  of  notorious  lewdness, 
mien  who  were  mere  beasts  in  all  things  besides  their  craft,  they 
could  not  dignify  with  the  incommunicable  name  of  God.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  believed  that  the  spiritual  and  unnameable  Being  whom 
they  worshipped  was  to  be  approached  with  material  offerings, 
such  as  garlands  and  victims,  but  with  the  homage  of  a  mind 
conformed  to  his  own.  For  he  who  created  them  at  the  first 
without  their  choice  would  re-create  them  by  his  regenerating 
power,  exercised  in  harmony  with  their  will :  lor  God  persuades 
only,  and  draws  us  gently  in  our  regeneration  by  co-operating 
freely  with  those  rational  powers  he  has  bestowed  upon  us.  And 
Christianity  has  claims  upon  encouragement  rather  than  dia- 
countenance  from  civil  rulers,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  secure  the 
.  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  human  laws  cannot  command.  Nor 
was  their  commonly  bruited  expectation  of  a  kingdom  to  be  mis- 
interpreted into  disloyalty  to  existing  institutions,  for  their  readi* 
ness  to  die  to  enter  it  was  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  a  kingdom 
beyond  the  grave  which  they  expected.  Christianity  always 
teaches  men  to  keep  eternity  in  view,  and  thus  more  effectually 
aids  the  civil  governor  in  the  maintenance  of  order  than  any 
precautions  of  his  can  do.  The  omniscience  of  God,  which  the 
Christian  so  constantly  recognizes,  is  the  best  preservative  from 
crime ;  nor  can  any  just  or  merciftil  ruler  prohibit  its  inculcation, 
as  its  chief  effect  will  be  to  rob  the  executioner  of  his  employment 
and  his  fees.    Neverthelessy  should  even  those  princes  who  affisct 
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the  derignation  niaus  and  philosophers^  persecote  Christians  because 
this  and  other  kindred  truths  were  taught  by  them,  the  rery  tiial 
they  endured  would  but  confirm  their  faitn  in  the  religicm  tliey 
had  embraced,  because  this  treatment  was  foretold  them  by  their 
master  Jesus  Christ/ the  Logos,  the  Son  and  Apostle  oi  God. 
But  the  whole  matter  of  our  defence  is  sufficiently  important  to 
demand  enlargement  upon  the  theme.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for 
men  bowed  down  with  years  of  ignorance  to  be  set  upright  in  a 
moment,  and  darkness  must  be  dispelled  by  fuller  light.  To 
revert  to  the  charge  of  atheism  -  look  at  the  nature  of  our  religious 
serviced,  and  the  Being  we  profess  to  worship,  the  immutable 
eternal  God,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ^  second  in  order,  and 
the  prophetic  Spirit  the  third/  and  say  is  not  this  sufficient  refu- 
tation or  the  charge  ?  Besides  our  altered  lives  speak  in  favour 
of  our  doctrine,  having  been  before  unruly,  now  obecUent — impure, 
now  chaste — given  to  magic,  now  devoted  to  God — avaricious,  now 
benevolent ;  hating  one  another  for  national  or  other  peculiarities, 
now  generous  and  loring-hearted — once  revengeful,  but  now  for- 
giring,  and  praying  that  our  enemies  may  share  the  same  peace 
and  joy  as  ourselves.  But  examine  as  princes  who  are  well  able  to 
judge  the  very  teachings  of  Christ  himself,  upon  the  most  essential 
points  of  morality  ; — '  Wliosoever  looketh  upon  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart 
before  God.'     *  Pray  for  your  enemies,  love  those  that  hate  you.' 

*  Swear  not  at  all.  but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay.* 

*  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  snail  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'  *  Render  unto  Caesar  '  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's.'  Acting 
up  to  this  closing  precept  we  worship  God  only,  but  to  you  we 
render  *a  cheerful  obedience  in  all  things  else,  acknowledging 
you  to  be  emperors  and  rulers  upcm  earth,  and  in  praying  that 
imperial  majesty  may  be  always  found  associated  with  true  wisdom.' 

But  we  shall  not  be  the  greatest  losers  if  unjust  treatment  ■ 
follow  on  our  holding  doctrines  so  divine.  The  soul  is  immortal, 
and  our  persecutors  must  perish ;  and  its  immortahty  is  as  clearly 
implied  in  the  arts  of  necromancy,  the  consultation  of  oracles,  and 
the  doctrines  of  many  of  your  writers,  both  philosophers  and 
poets,  as  it  is  distinctly  revealed  by  Christianity,  which  assures 
tliat  not  only  will  the  soul  live  on  without  intermission  after 
death,  but  tliat  the  body  will  live  again.  And  this  is  no  greater 
wonder  than  the  daily  miiacles  of  human  generation,  that  strange 
process  which  no  one  would  beforehand  deem  sufficient  to  produce 
such  mighty  results.  Difficult,  therefore,  as  it  may  seem  to  explain 
or  undersUnd  the^  resurrection,  the  way  of  faith  is  easy  in  regard 

to 
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to  it  since  it  has  been  revealed ;  and  our  master  Christ  has  tanght 
lis,  *  that  the  things  which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible 
with  God.'  But  in  many  other  points  our  views  are  supported  by 
the  conjectures  of  your  own  writers,  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
by  Plato,  the  conflagration  of  all  things  by  the  Stoics,  that  souls 
live  after  death  by  most  authors,  the  fpUy  of  idol-worship  by 
Menander,  belief  in  a  human  son  of  the  divine  parent  by  all  who 
maintain  that  Jupiter  had  sons.  What  sons  they  were  too,  to 
name  is  to  condemn  them — Mercury,  ^sculapius,  Bacchus, 
Hercules,  Pollux,  Castor,  Perseus;  objects  of  worship,  with 
their  father,  whose  life  was  one  round  of  outrage  and  impurity, 
his  whole  history  the  greatest  reproach  to  the  system  of  which  he 
is  the  head.  To  the  title  Word  of  God  given  to  Jesus,  you  possess 
a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Mercury.  That  he  died  on  the  cross  is 
no  more  strange  than  that  Jupiter's  offspring  should  die  as  all 
did,  although  by  other  deaths.  As  to  his  being  boni  of  a  virgin, 
tliat  may  not  surprise,  for  Perseus  is  an  instance  of  a  similar 
kind ;  and  in  healing  disease  his  fame  is  only  emulous  of  your 
^sculapius.  But  our  faith  in  these  things  is  not  founded  on 
analogous  facts  and  doctrines  being  broached  by  pagan  writers, 
but  on  the  assurance  that  they  are  '  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth.* 
But  neither  their  truth  is  to  be  our  shield  nor  falsehood  to  be  any 
excuse  for  us.  Men  who  worship  trees,  rivers,  mice,  cats, 
crocodiles,  and  other  like  stupid  things,  are  tolerated  or  pitied, 
but  we  are  pursued  with  rancour  because  we  dare  abstain  from 
publicly  revering  the  country's  gods  which  are  the  country's 
shame.  It  is  true  we  do  contemn — we  cannot  do  otherwise — 
Bacchus  son  of  Semele,  Apollo  son  of  Latona,  Proserpina,  and 
Venus  smitten  with  the  love  of  Adonis,  and  ^sculapius,  for 
now  we  worship  *  the  unbegotten,  impassible  God,'  whose  purity 
is  stained  with  no  amours  with  Antiope,  Ganymede,  etc.,  and 
whose  power  stands  in  no  need  of  relief  by  the  giant  with  the 
hundred  hands.  But  demons  niust  have  won  such  grossnesses 
belief,  else  they  never  could  have  been  believed,  those  spirits 
which  have  always  opposed  and  travestied  the  truth.  To  their 
agency  must  we  ascribe  the  wide  popularity  of  the  impostor  Simon 
not  only  at  Rome,  where  his  statue  may  be  seen,  but  also  in 
Samaria,  and  the  popularity  of  Marcion  of  Pontus,  who  lowers 
the  Creator  of  the  world  into  a  Deity  subordinate  to  the  great 
universal  God.  Whether  these  heretics  are  really  guilty  of  the 
crimes  charged  upon  the  Christians  at  large  we  cannot  say,  but 
this  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  a  toleration  is  extended  to  the 
enemies  of  our  faith  that  never  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ourselves. 
Not  only  do  we  aflSrm  ourselves  to  be  free  from  the  cannibal  pro- 
pensities and  brutal  connections  with  which  calumny  has  blackened 
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us,  bat  also  from  many  yioes  umreproved  amcmg  you.  The 
exposure  of  infiuits,  male  and  female,  we  condemn,  because,  if 
spared,  they  are  educated  to  be  ministera  of  the  vilest  lusts ;  and 
if  they  perish,  the  guilt  of  murder  lies  upon  their  unnatural  psurents. 
The  marriaffe  of  Christians  is  for  the  highest  social  and  religious 
ends,  and  the  benefit,  not  the  destruction,  of  their  children  is 
constantly  kept  in  view ;  while  such  belierers  as  remain  unmar- 
ried prove  their  devoted  chastity  by  the  means  which  are  fire- 
Siuentiy  taken  in  order  to  preserve  it  The  infamy  of  such  court 
avountes  as  the  heathen  Antinous  is  too  recent  Jtx>  be  forgotten, 
as  repugnant  to  the  principles  as  alien  from  the  practice  of  the 
followers  of  Christ 

To  justify,  however,  our  faith  in  this  divine  personaee  we  now 
present  a  few  considerations  in  support  of  his  divinity,  rather 
quoting  the  prophecies  fulfilled  in  his  person  and  life,  than  trust- 
ins  to  reports  which  may  be  untrue.  Amongst  the  Heln^ws 
existed  a  class  of  men  called  prophets,  whom  the  prophetic  s^nrit 
enabled  to  foretell  things  to  come  long  before  they  came  into 
being,  and  thesepredictions  they  wrote  in  their  mother  tongue  in 
sacr^  books.  These  were  translated  at  the  instance  of  Ptolemy 
of  Alexandria,  and  became  known  all  over  the  world,  in  the  hands 
of  every  Jew ;  but  they  had  not  the  effect  of  abating  the  rancour 
of  that  ancient  people  against  us,  as  our  recent  treatment  by  the 
rebel  Barchochebas  proves.  Now,  in  these  books  of  the  prophets  it 
is  foretold — ^five  thousand,  three  thousand,  two  thousand,  one 
thousand  years  before  his  coming — that  one  should  be  bom  like 
Christ  of  a  virgin — ^work  miracles,  even  to  rai^ng  the  dead,  be  put 
to  death  on  the  cross,  rise  from  the  grave,  and  be  and  be  called  the 
Son  of  God.  Among  these  prophecies  is  one  to  this  effect,  ^  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  betwe^ 
his  feet,'  until  he  come  for  whom  it  is  reserved.  Of  this  you  are 
yourselves  the  proof:  the  country  of  Judea  having  become  a 
Koman  province  directly  after  th&  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  Other 
matters  connected  vrith  this  prophecy  are  equally  true  and  signi- 
ficant; Then  Isaiah,  another  prophet,  says,  ^  Ihere  shall  come 
a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Rod  shall  come  forth  out  of  the  root  of 
Jesse>  and  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,'  Jacob  and  Jesse  being 
among  his  lineal  ancestry.  Again,  the  same  prophet  predicts 
that  ^  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel,  that  is  God  with  us,' — a  conception  not  resulting 
from  intercourse  with  a  lustful  Jove,  but,  remaining  a  virgin,  by 
the  ineffable  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  also  truly  predicted  by  the  same  prophets — '  And  thou, 
Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah,'  etc. — and  that  Christ  was  bom 
here  the  census  of  Cyrenius  shows.     And  very  particular  declara- 
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tions  of  the  prophets  are  fulfilled  in  the  same  accurate  manner, 
the  Spirit  speaking  by  various  sacred  writers,  and  in  various  forms, 
some^mes  L  from  himself,  sometimes  as  the  prophet,  sometimes 
as  the  divine  Father,  sometimes  as  Christ,  but  all  concurring  to 
the  same  end  to  picture  the  life  and  death,  the  sufferings  and 
glory  of  the  Lord.  Our  strange  progress  in  the  world  is  also 
foretold — *  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  a  law  and  the  word  of  the 
Ltord  from  Jerusalem,' — twelve  men  without  parts  and  learning 
subjugating  the  world  to  the  dominion  of  Christ  Such  influence 
has  their  teaching  had,  that  not  even  by  subterfuge  will  Christians 
save  their  lives,  although  your  heathen  poet  would  justify  that 
course — *  My  tongue  has  sworn,  my  mind  has  not/  The  very 
troops  of  your  army  remain  faithful  to  their  oath,  amid  privation 
and  in  the  presence  of  death,  much  more  we  who  serve  for  an 
incorruptible  reward.  David  prophesies  of  our  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  in  these  terms — *  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard  ;'  and  of  the  life  and  sufferings,  tne  death 
and  triumph  of  Christ — opposition  being  fruitless  to  prevent  his 
reign— in  the  first  and  second  Psalms.  He  also  prophesies  of  his 
kingdom — a  kingdom  to  commence  after  his  crucifixion,  *  Let 
the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe  of  Him,  and  let  it  be  established, 
and  let  it  not  be  shaken  (Ps.  xcvi.) :  Let  them  rejoice  among 
the  nations,  for  the  Lord  reigneth  from  the  tree.'  The  language 
of  prophecy  often  speaks  as  if  things  were  past:  this  only 
expresses  the  certainty  of  their  fulfilment.  David  spake  of 
Christ  eleven  hundred  years  before  his  advent;  nevertheless 
the  certainity  of  foretold  events  does  not  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  man's  will,  for  *  unless  we  suppose  that  mankind  have 
it  in  their  power  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,  no  one 
can  be  accountable  for  any  action  whatever.'  The  sudden  changes 
from  evil  to  good  and  from  good  to  evil  prove  perfect  liberty  in 
the  agent ;  besides,  were  destiny  the  cause  of  it,  the  same  destiny 
would  be  the  parent  of  good  and  evil  alike,  and  they  would  lose 
their  respective  natures.  '  Man  is  not,  like  a  tree  or  a  beast, 
without  the  power  of  election,'  but  rewarded  according  to  his 
works,  which  implies  volition  to  regulate  his  actions.  God  also, 
by  Moses,  teaches  this  doctrine,  saying,  *  Behold,  good  and 
evil  is  before  thee,  choose  the  good*  (Deut.  xxx.  19);  and  by 
Isaiah,  *  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings.'  (i.  16.)  When,  therefore,  Plato  said  that  'the  blame 
lies  at  his  door  who  wills  the  sin,  but  God  is  without  blame,'  he 
borrowed  from  Moses  ;  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers about-the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  punishments, 
etc.,  were  all  derived  from  the  sacred  writers.  To  divine 
prescience,  then,  not  to  fatal  necessity,  do  we  ascribe  the  pre- 
dictions 
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dictions  of  prophecy,  and  the   doctrine  of  retribution  to  God's 
concern  about  mankind  and  a  recognition  of  their  free  will. 

But  to  read  the  writings  of  our  prophets  or  those  of  Hystaspes,  or 
of  the  Sibylla,  at  the  prompting  oi  the  devil  ye  have  made  a  capital 
crime.  But  the  devil  has  missed  his  aim,  as  we  not  only  read 
them  at  the  peril  of  our  own  life,  but  propagate  them  wherever  we 
can,  sufficiently  rewarded  if  we  gain  only  a  fine.  But  to  return 
from  this  digression :  it  was  prophesied  of  Christ,  that  after  his 
resurrection  he  should  reign  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father  till 
his  enemies  were  made  his  footstool.  *  The  Lord  shall  send  the 
rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Jerusalem,'  is  a  part  fulfilment  of  this 

Srediction  in  the  success  attending  the  preachers  who  issued  Irom 
erusalem  with  the  most  powerful  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  ere  the  coming  of  the  Logos  in  the  flesh  those  of  the  Greeks, 
like  Socrates  or  Ueraclitus,  who  lived  according  to  reason,  and 
Abraham,  Ananias,  Misael,  Azarias,  and  Elias,  among  the  bar- 
barians, may  be  said  to  have  been  even  then  in  some  sort  Chris- 
tians, because  regulated  by  the  universal  reason  which  Christ  was, 
but  now  faith  in  the  Messiah  is  required  of  all.  Again,  prophecy 
has  foretold,  *  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation  ;* 
again,  *Your  country  is  desolate,  strangers  devour  it  in  your 
presence ;'  both  whicn  ye  have  strangely  fulfilled,  *  for  ye  have 
made  it  cajntal  in  a  Jew  to  set  a  foot  in  his  own  country.'  It  was 
further  predicted  that  Christ  should  cure  diseases,  *  the  lame  shall 
leap  like  a  stag,'  etc. ;  and  that  he  performed  this  you  may  easily 
be  satisfied  from  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate.  That  he  should  die 
was  thus  foretold — '  Behold  how  the  righteous  perisheth,  and  no 
man  layeth  it  to  heart.'  That  the  Gentiles  should  worship  Him 
whom  the  Jews  rejected,  is  also  predicted  in  these  words,  *  I  am 
sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me,  I  am  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not.'  That  He  should  become  man  for  the  sake  of 
mankind,  suffer,  and  rise  to  glory,  I  will  now  show  from  various 
prophecies : — '  They  delivered  his  soul  unto  death,  and  he  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors/  (Isa.  liii.)  *  As  many  were 
astonished  at  Thee,  so  thy  form  shall  be  with  honour  from 
men.'  (Isa.  Hi.)  *  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  be 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,'  etc.  (liii.)  For  these  humiliations 
his  disciples  forsook  him,  but  assured  afterwards  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, went  abroad  through  the  world  to  preach  his  truth,  and  were 
denominated  Apostles.  That  his  generation  was  inexplicable  was 
implied  in  the  question,  '  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?' 
That  he  should  ascend  to  heaven — *  Lift  up  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  enter  in  :'  that 
he  shall  come  again  from  heaven  with  great  splendour — *  Behold 
one  like  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  I' 
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As  prophecy  has  been  so  wondrously  fulBlled  in  the  first  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  how  can  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
also  fulfilled  in  his  second  coming,  to  raise  and  judge  all  the 
men  that  ever  had  a  being  ?  Of  that  second  advent  Ezekiel  has 
spoken  thus — *  The  bones  shall  come  together,  bone  to  his  bone,  and 
flesh  shall  come  upon  them,'  etc.  That  the  wicked  shall  have  tor- 
ment in  the  world  to  come,  Isaiah  predicts  in  the  words — *  Their 
worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched.*  What 
the  unbelieving  among  the  Jews  will  do  in  the  last  day  Zechariah 
foretels — '  And  tribe  shall  mourn  to  tribe,  and  they  shall  look 
upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced."  Now  why  should  we  not 
believe  these  things,  having  seen  them  ourselves  fulfilled  ;  or  how 
else  could  we  come  to  believe  a  crucified  man,  the  first  begotten 
of  the  unbegotten  God  ?  We  are  not  such  fools  as  to  believe 
without  evidence,  nor  *  such  romancers  as  dress  up  stories  about 
the  fictitious  progeny  of  Jove ;  mighty  talkers,  but  able  to  prove 
nothing.*  It  was  also  foretold  that  more  Gentiles  should  believe 
than  Jews,  according  to  this,  *  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst 
not  bear — ^for  more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the 
children  of  the  married  wife :' —  of  the  Jews,  indeed,  only  a 
remnant,  after  that  of  the  same  prophet,  '  the  Ix>rd  of  Hosts  left 
unto  us  a  small  remnant/  Jeremy  also  avouches  the  same — 
*  All  the  house  of  Israel  are  uncircuracised  in  the  heart,  but  the 
Gentiles  in  the  foreskin.*  Such  proofe  as  these  might  well  awaken 
a  firm  faith  in  your  minds,  but  that  the  devilcraft  of  Satan  has 
introduced  all  these  things  in  a  fictitious  form  into  the  writings  of 
your  poets,  to  pre-occupy  them  with  the  notion  of  their  falsehood, 
as  all  forgeries  alike,  and  thus  keep  you  in  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance. For  instance,  Moses  said  of  the  Messiah — '  binding  his 
foal  unto  the  vine,  and  washing  his  garments  in  the  blood  of  the 
grape.'  ITiis  has  led  the  devil  to  ascribe  to  Bacchus  sonship 
to  Jove,  the  invention  of  the  vine,  the  introduction  of  wine  into 
the  mysteries,  and  an  ascension  into  heaven.  And  Bellerophon, 
firom  the  same  prophecy,  has  been  made  to  ride  to  heaven  upon  a 
winged-horse,  JPegasus.  And,  as  Christ  was  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin,  Perseus  was  palmed  upon  .the  world  as  of  like  descent. 
And,  as  the  Psalm  called  him, — *  Rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course,*  Hercules  was  made  to  run  over  the  whole  earth.  And  as 
he  was  to  heal  disease,  ^sculapius  must  be  invented  to  imitate 
him  in  this.  But  none  of  Jove's  sons  was  ever  said  to  have  been 
crucified— an  oversight  of  the  devil — yet  the  cross  as  a  symbol 
abounds  everywhere :  for  cast  your  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  tell 
me  whether  anything  is  transacted,  any  commerce  maintained, 
without  the  resemblance  of  a  cross  ?  V\  ithout  this  trophy  of  ours 
you  cannot  go  to  sea,  for  navigation  depends  upon  sails,  and  they 
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are  hung  in  fashion  of  a  cross :  there  is  neither  ploughing  nor 
digging,  nor  any  handicraft  work  performed,  without  instruments 
of  this  figure ;  nay,  a  man  is  distinguished  from  a  beast  by  tiie 
uprightness  of  his  body,  and  the  extension  of  his  arms,  and  the 
prominency  of  the  nose  he  breathes  through,  which  are  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  cross,  in  allusion  to  which  the  prophet  thns 
speaks  : — *  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  Christ  the  Lord.'  More- 
over your  banners  declare  the  power  of  this  figure,  etc.  But  not 
only  before  Christ's  coming  did  demons  foist  fictitious  sons  of 
Jove  up(»n  the  world,  but  since  have  set  up  many  impostors, 
among  others  the  two  Samaritans,  Menander  and  Simon,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  a  statue  was  raised  by  the  senate,  like  to  other  gods, 
the  which  we  pray  you  would  pull  down.  These  seducing  spirits 
also  do  all  they  can  to  smother  the  notion  of  hell-fire,  but  to  little 

Imrpose  with  any  except  those  who  are  obstinate  slaves  to  their 
usts,  and  all  such  hate  and  persecute  us,  but  we  do  not  hate 
them  in  return,  but  pity  them.  Marcion  of  Pontus  has  been 
another  prime  agent  of  these  spirits  of  darkness,  on  whom  abund- 
ance of  people  have  pinned  their  faith.  But  now,  to  show  that 
Plato  borrowed  from  our  teachers — ^and  we  speak  of  the  Logos 
(doctrine)  that  was  by  means  of  the  prophets — mark  that  Moses 
describes  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  chaos  ages  before  the 
Greek  philosopher — « In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form,  ard  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.'  Moses  also  speaks 
of  your  Erebus  or  Hell.  And  whereas  Plato  philosophizing  about 
the  Son  of  God,  says  : — '  He  expressed  him  in  the  universe  in  the 
figure  of  the  letter  X,'  he  took  the  hint  from  Moses,  who,  by 
means  of  this  sign,  killed  the  serpents  in  the  desert  and  saved  the 
people.  The  third  power  in  the  universe  he  takes  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  thus  expressing  him- 
self—' The  third  about  the  third.*  Moses  foretold  the  general 
conflagration  in  the  words — 'An  everlasting  fire  shall  descend, 
and  burn  unto  the  lowest  hell.'  We  then  do  not  take  our  opinions 
from  others,  but  they  from  us — our  poorest  and  rudest  being  io 
these  things  as  wise  as  the  philosopher. 

I  shall  now  lay  before  you  the  manner  of  dedication  to  God  in 
use  amongst  us  after  our  conversion  to  God  through  Christ.  After 
prayer  and  fasting  we  are  brought  to  a  place  of  water  and  there  re- 
generated by  baptism  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of 
all,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
baptism  is  called  illumination,  because  the  minds  of  those  who  learn 
these  things  are  illuminated.  They  are  also  baptized  in  the  naine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  the  prophets  and  foretold  every- 
thing concerning  Christ.  But  the  devils  have  taught  the  people 
to  mimic  this  baptism  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  spoken  of  by  the 

prophets, 
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prophets,  for  they  sprinkle  and  wash  from  head  to  foot  ere  they 
officiate  in  the  temples  and  offices  of  religion  ;  they  are  also 
taught  to  put  off  tiiieir  shoes  in  imitation  of  the  command  to 
Moses,  the  great  and  astonishing  actions  of  whom  you  may  read 
in  his  own  writing,  being  addressed  by  Christ  out  of  a  burning 
bush,  and  leading  the  people  out  of  captivity  in  Egypt.  But  the 
Jewish  doctors  teach  that  it  was  the  unnameable  God  who  spake 
out  of  the  bush,  who  are  justly  reproved  by  Isaiah — *  The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth 
not  know  me,  my  people  hath  not  understood  me.'  The  Jews  do 
not  know  the  Logos  of  God,  his  son,  his  Angel  and  Messenger, 
who  conveyed  the  divine  will  into  the  world,  as  our  Lord  hath 
testified — '  He  that  heareth  me  heareth  Him  that  sent  me  I'  This 
divine  Messenger  sometimes  appeared  as  fire,  sometimes  as  an 
angel,  and  in  these  last  days  as  a  man,  who,  nevertheless,  is  the 
Son  of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  and  being  the  Logos,  and  first 
begotten  of  God,  is  God. 

But  the  malice  of  demons  is  fiirther  seen  in  setting  up  the 
image  of  Proserpina  on  the  fountains  of  water,  in  imitation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  waters,  and  representing  Minerva  as  the 
produce  of  Jehovah's  brain  in  imitation  of  the  Logos  or  wisdom 
of  the  eternal  God,  'though  I  cannot  but  think  it  extremely 
ridiculous  to  represent  the  notion  of  a  mind  by  the  form  of  a 
woman.'  After  the  believer  is  baptized  he  is  led  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  brethren,  where  we  pour  out  our  souls  in  common 
prayer.  Prayers  over,  we  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss ;  after 
this,  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water  are  brought  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  brethren,  who  offers  up  thanksgiving  over  them  in  a 
prayer  of  more  than  ordinary  length.  The  people  say  audibly 
Amen  at  its  close.  Those  we  call  deacons  distribute  to  every  one 
present  this  eucharistical  bread  and  wine,  and  then  they  carry  it 
to  the  absent.  Of  this  food  none  are  allowed  to  be  partakers  but 
true  believers,  for  we  do  not  take  this  as  common  bread  or  common 
wine.  This  also  has  been  parodied  in  the  Mysteries  of  Mithra. 
On  the  day  called  Sunday  all  that  live  in  the  same  city  or  country 
assemble  m  one  place,  where  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets  are  read,  and  the  president  (6  Tr^oaaTois)  makes  a  sermon, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  we  pray,  then  receive  the  Eucharist, 
the  president  closing  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  according  to 
his  ability.  And  all  contribute  as  they  are  able  for  the  indigent, 
the  orphan  and  the  widow,  the  sick  and  the  stranger ;  the  pre- 
sident being  the  almoner  of  the  Church  for  all  the  needy.  On 
Sunday  we  assemble,  because  it  is  the  first  day  of  creation  and 
that  ol  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 

^  Now  so  far  as  these  things  shall  appear  agreeable  to  truth  and 
reasoHj  so  far  we  desire,  you  would  pay  regard  to  them,  but  if  they 

seem 
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w«in  trifling,  iie*piRe  them  u  trifl«« ;  however,  do  not  proceed  ^psl 
people  of  most  innocent  lives,  as  eererely  &)<  againat  your  eiiemks;  for 
me  1IIU.1C  warn  you  tliat  if  you  peniKt  in  a  course  of  injustice,  you  shall 
not  escape  t lie  vengeance  nf  God.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  you  shall  bnf 
ua  coDlfnlpclly  cry  out,  God'ii  uill  be  done  1  And  aJthuugti  we  might 
have  plvaded  the  rescript  of  your  Ikilier,  the  great  and  illuslitom 
Enipentr  Adrian,  in  our  behalf  for  the  mixleraiiiig  your  proceoilngi 
BCfonliiig  to  that  rule  of  equity  ive  have  ourselves  |>roposed,  yet  *t 
have  not  iitsi^ted  so  much  u|Hin  the  authority  of  Adrian  aa  uponllie 
justice  of  our  demands,  wlilch  wa«  the  rea~on  of  compiu^iii^  iMs 
apolii/y  ami  expnsilion  of  the  ChriBtian  faith.  We  liave  iit-vertlii-)e» 
Bubjiiined  a  copy  of  Adiian's  epi.tlle  to  let  you  Bee  the  justice  aod  initli 
or  our  cause  ;  and  tlie  copy  is  this : — 
'  The  Reicript  of  Adrian  for  the  Ckrittian*  to  lUinutius  Fiadana. 

'I  received  a  letter  from  the  illu^trtous  Serenus  Gntiiianus,  jonr 
predi^cessor.  It  i»aiiBf)uir  well  worthy  your  consideration  to  put  > 
atop  to  tiie  vesatious  auits  and  to  give  no  licence  to  informers  tocurf 
on  the  trade  of  malice.  If  then,  the  people  under  your  goverDineul 
have  anytiiing  to  say  against  Christians,  and  will  prove  it  in  piiblid  » 
that  ChriBtians  may  btnawer  for  themselveii  in  open  court,  it  is  vW 
duty  to  hear  them  in  a  judicial  way  ouly,  and  tiot  to  be  ovtrborjie  by 
the  petitions  and  clamours  of  the  people :  fur  to  you  it  belongs  ""'  "' 
tlie  multitude,  lo  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  cause.  If,  therefore,  ik 
informer  shull  make  it  appear  tliat  Cliri.'itians  have  done  anything  <'"''' 
trary  to  law,  punish  tliem  acconiiiig  to  the  nature  of  their  crime:  so 
alsii,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  find  it  to  be  a  malicious  charge,  unly  laL< 
care  to  condemn  and  punish  as  the  malice  deserves.' 

The  second  Apology  is  inscribed  indifferently  to  the  Koimb 
Senate  atid  to  the  Emperor  Verus,  far  wliile  it  bears  tWe  super- 
scription to  the  Senate,'  Eusebius  declares  it  was  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  namesake  and  successor  of  ADtoninus!  'tUs 
document  begins  in  the  following  strain : — 

'  The    things   which    occurred   yesterday,    and    in   the  dajs 

immediately  preceding,  in  your  city  tinder  Urbicius,  and  wi'i'^'' 

are  happening  everywhere  under  the   magistrates,   contrary  to 

every   show   of    reason,    constrain   me    to   address   to  you  lli^ 

present  appeal  on  behalf  of  certain   ill-u.ied  persons  who  art 

possessed   of    the    same   nature    s&    yourselves,   and   wIjo  ire 

thus  your  brethren,  though,  haply,  slighted  on  account  of  lt« 

meanness  of  their  condition.     Every  one  receives  kind  IreatraM' 

from  hb  rulers  except  the  Christian ;  and  from  the  judges  ih 

ilder  the  influence  of  demons,  their  common  award  is  deaA' 

tatement  to  which  your  attention  is  now  called  is  the  foHo'* 

A  woman  who  had  once  lived  in  a  state  of  great  impuntj 

ilock,  having  been  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
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sought  to  induce  her  husband  to  exhibit  a  more  chaste  conversa-' 
tion,  but  not  being  able  to  persuade  him  to  this  course,  adopted 
the  severe  measure  of  procuring  a  divorce  from  him.  Full  of 
spite,  he  denounced  her  as  a  Christian,  and  presented  a  libel  to 
that  effect  to  the  Emperor.  But  the  husband  withdrew  his  pro- 
secution, and  turned  his  vengeance  on  her  teacher,  one  Ptolemy, 
whom  he  contrived  to  have  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  tortured 
and  condemned  on  professing  himself  a  Christian,  as  well  as 
Lucius,  who  volunteered  his  defence,  to  whom  a  third  victim  was 
afterwards  joined,  all  professing  themselves  grateful  for  the  sen- 
tence which  dismissed  them  to  happiness  in  heaven.  Why  not  all 
kill  yourselves  then  ?  some  will  say  ; — ^because  the  very  interests 
we  uphold  would  become  extinct  thereby — none  would  live  to 
propagate  truth — the  very  race  of  man  would  perish  from  the 
earth  were  such  a  practice  imiversal.  But  if,  again,  it  be  said 
that  were  God  our  friegd,  as  we  aver  him  to  be,  we  should  not 
suffer  as  we  do,  our  reply  is  this,  that  the  perils  we  undergo  are  the 
work  of  demons — not  of  divine  providence-— demons,  the  ofispring  of 
angels  who  fell  by  intercourse  with  women,  and  are  the  source  of 
all  ills,  murders,  vices,  adulteries,  and  lusts.  Each  of  these  is 
called  by  a  name,  but  our  IGod  is  unnameable.  Father,  God, 
Creator,  Lord,  Master,  being  not  proper,  but  descriptive  names. 
Christ  has  a  name  from  God,  being  anointed  of  Him,  but  the 
signification  is  not  fully  comprehensible,  while  Jesus  signifies  the 
human  Saviour.  He  was  begotten  of  his  God  and  Father  for  the 
salvation  of  all  who  believe,  and  the  confusion  of  demons.  Hence 
Christians  expel  demons,  by  a  simple  adjuration  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  from  the  bodies  of  those  possessed,  whom  your  charmers 
treat  in  vain.  For  our  sakes  the  world  is  yet  preserved,  though 
reserved  for  fire  at  last ;  but  for  this  it  would  be  consumed  at 
once,  just  as  the  flood  spared  only  one  Noah,  your  Deucalion^ 
The  forbearance  of  Christ  allows  demons  still  to  inflict  wrong  on 
the  virtuous,  like  the  poisoned  Socrates,  and  bestow  prosperity  on 
the  vicious,  like  Epicurus  and  Sardanapalus.  This  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  Fate,  as  the  Stoics  do,  for  Fate  would  destroy  volition, 
but  angels  and  men  have  free  will,  may  do  right  or  wrong,  there- 
fore the  wrong-doer  will  be  punished  at  last.  The  very  Stoics 
inculcate  moral  precepts,  which  implies  free  will  in  the  disciples. 
But  good  men  have  been  always  hated,  much  more  the  followers 
of  the  seminal  reason  and  universal  word :  I  too  may  expect  to 
suffer  by  some  enemy  of  the  truth,  a  Crescens,  a  lover  of  darkness 
and  vanity,  and  not  a  lover  of  wisdom^  as  h^  is  called,  who  dares 

^  The  words  of  Jnstin  here  are  rov  <f>t\o^6<pov  Kcii  ^L\oK6y.'trov  oh  yhip  ^i\6<ro^v-^ 
t6v  AvZpa,  Easebius  yaries  ii  curiously — rov  d^iAoo-tJ^ov,  k.  r.  K,  the  unpkilosophic, 
the  rest  being  exactly  alike. 
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to  slander  lis  as  atheists.  In  this  he  is  either  ignorant  or  nntrne. 
I  know  him  to  be  both.  My  controversy  with  him  proves  it,  and 
shows  that  he  has  no  principle  of  rectitude  to  gnide  him.  But 
your  so  called  philosophers  say  our  doctrine  of  everlasting  fire  is 
not  true ;  to  wnich  our  brief  reply  is,  tlien  there  is  no  Grod,  no 
virtue  and  vice,  and  men  are  wron^y  punished  for  transgressing 
the  laws.  That  different  things  are  good  and  bad  in  different 
places  is  the  work  of  demons :  but  reason  is  uniform.  Before 
Christ,  Socrates  spoke  many  things  true,  using  the  universal 
reason,  and  was  hated  for  his  truth ;  nevertheless  no  one  dares  to 
die  for  Socrates'  opinions,  but  the  very  common  people  are  ready 
to  die  for  the  truth  of  Christ.  Nor  could  we  die  at  all  but  that 
it  is  a  debt  we  owe,  and  most  cheerfully  pay  for  Christ.  The 
fable  of  your  Xenophon  is  to  our  point,  concerning  the  choice  of 
Hercules,  aptly  representing  as  it  does  the  Christian's  own  choice. 
For  even  when  I  followed  the  Platonists  I  never  could  persuade 
myself  that  men  of  abandoned  and  self-indulgent  habits  could  die 
80  cheerfully  as  the  Christians  did :  none  but  those  who  lived  re- 
putably could  resign  life  readily  and  happily.  That  men  of  good 
character  should  be  robbed  of  life  by  violence  is  at  the  suggestion 
of  evil  spirits,  who  also  persuade  to  the  use  of  those  tortures 
whereby  confession  is  wrung  from  our  servants,  children,  and  wives, 
of  enormities  which  the  heathen  only  commit,  though  we  are  charged 
with  them,  such  as  Saturnian  festivals,  desecrated  with  human 
blood,  and  imitations  of  the  impurity  of  Jupiter  and  other  gods 
with  men  and  women.  These  things  we  revolt  against,  and 
rejoice  to  hve  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  sees  all  things.  Would 
that  some  one  could  loudly  and  effectually  invite  our  slanderers 
to  repent  I  But  slandered  though  we  be,  I  never  concealed  my 
profession  of  being  a  Christian.  Not  that  I  am  altogether 
ashamed  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  other  philosophers,  aa 
utterly  unlike  the  Christian,  for  there  is  resemblance  in  many 
points,  but  in  the  matters  of  highest  importance  they  failed  to 
reach  the  certainty  and  consistency  we  possess.  All  the  truth 
they  had  was  ours.  We  woi^ship  next  to  God,  the  Unbegotten  and 
ineffable,  the  Word  of  God,  which  for  our  sakes  became  man  and 
shared  our  woes.  Be  this  our  appeal  then  graciously  received 
and  published  by  the  senate,  that  we  be  no  longer  exposed  to 
harassing  question  and  persecution,  for  we  are  persons  of  ujMight 
life,,  and  the  more  as  we  tiave  bid  farewell  to  gods  all  whose  lustory 
IS  infamy.  Our  principles  are  not  base,  but  rather  of  a  morality 
higher  than  man  s— in  the  lowest  case  much  unlike  the  Sotadic, 
Epicurean,  and  other  infamies  current  among  the  Gentiles.' 

The  Dialogue  with  Trtpho  the  Jew  needs  no  other  intro- 

duetion 
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duction  than  an  observation  on  its  genuineness,  which  was  learnedly 
and  vehemently  impugned  at  different  times  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  last  century  on  many  grounds,  some  of  pure  criticism, 
some  historical.  The  most  serious  objection  was  that  of  John 
James  Wetstein,  who  charged  the  readings  in  Justin  with  a  want 
of  correspondence  with  those  of  the  Seventy  as  exhibited  in  his  day, 
and  bearing  resemblance  to  thope  of  the  later  versions  of  Theodotion 
and  Symmachus.  Krome,  Eichhorn,  Credner,  and  others,  have 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  this  objection  by  assuming  either  that 
the  readings  have  been  altered  to  harmonize  with  these  versions, 
or  else  that  the  copies  used  by  Justin  were  revised  texts  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  these  translators.  Both  these 
causes  may  have  been  in  operation ;  but  whether  or  no,  the 
Dialogue  may  be  assumed  to  be  Justin's  at  once  from  the  con- 
sent of  antiquity,  and  the  small  damage  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  genuineness  has  received  from  the  unfriendly  sifting  it  has 
undergone.  It  contains  a  distinct  reference  to  the  larger  Apology, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  describes  the  author  as  having  been  once  a 
Platonic  philosopher,  which  agrees  to  the  very  letter  with  Justin's 
personal  history.  Eusebius  evidently  describes  this  work  in  his 
JEcclesiastical  History  (iv.  18).  The  date  of  its  composition  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  supposed  discussion  it  records 
occupied  two  days  (p.  296,  Colonise,  1686),  but  we  cannot  fix  the 
spot  satisfactorily  where  the  hiatus  should  appear. 
The  Dialogue  begins  in  the  following  manner « — 

'  As  I  was  walking  one  morning  in  the  Xystus,  a  person,  attended 
by  some  friends,  met  me,  and  said,  in  a  courteous  manner,  ^'  Good 
morrow,  philosopher ;"  at  which  saying  they  all  turned  about  and 
joined  me.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  I  to  him  again,  "  what  is  your  business 
with  me  ?  " 

'  "  I  have  been  taught,"  said  he,  "  by  Corinthus,  the  Socratic  phi- 
losopher at  Argos,  not  to  despise  nor  neglect  those  who  appear  in  this 
garb,  but  rather  to  be  kindly  disposed  towards  them,  and  embrace  all 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  them,  that  some  advantage  might 
accrue  to  either  of  us,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  both  if  either  of 
us  should  be  profited  thereby.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  when  I  see 
any  one  in  this  garb  1  am  accustomed  to  accost  him  readily.  In 
accordance  with  my  general  practice  I  have  now  accosted  you  with 
pleasure :  these  my  companions  also  are  in  hopes  of  hearing  something 
useful  from  you." 

*  Then  said  I  to  him,  in  a  jocular  strain,  "  And  pray,  most  excel- 
lent sir,  who  are  you  ?  "  He  at  once  told  me  ingenuously  who  and 
what  he  was.  "  My  name,"  said  he,  "  is  Trypho ;  I  am  by  circum- 
cision a  Hebrew,  by  reason  of  the  late  war  a  fugitive,  and  live  now  for 
the  most  part  in  Greece,  and  at  Corinth." 

*  "  But  what,"  said  I,  •'  can  you  receive  as  much  profit  from  philo^ 
60phy,  as  from  your  own  lawgiver  and  the  prophets  ?  " 
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' ''  Why  not? ''  said  he :  '^  are  not  all  the  discourses  of  the  philo- 
sophers about  God  ?  are  not  all  their  dissertations  inquiries  concerning: 
his  supreme  rule  and  prov^idenoe?  or  is  not  the  proper  business  of 
philosophy  to  search  diligently  into  the  nature  of  the  Deity  ?  " 

^  ^^  Yes,"  said  I,  '^  such  indeed  is  our  opinion.  But  >  most  of  the 
philosophers  are  entirely  regardless  whether  there  be  one  or  many 
gods :  and  whether  their  providential  care  is  exercised  over  every  one 
of  us,  or  not«  as  if  the  knowledge  of  these  things  was  not  conducive  to 
our  happiness.  Moreover  they  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  God 
exercises  a  providence  over  the  universe  at  large,  over  genera  and 
over  species,  but  not  over  you  and  me  and  any  other  as  individuals. 
From  whence  they  infer  that  it  b  not  necessary  for  us  daily  and  nightly 
to  address  ourselves  to  God  in  prayer.  For  what  end  they  inculcate 
this  doctrine  is  not  difficult  to  perceive.  For  a  liberty  of  teaching  or 
of  being  followers  of  those  who  propagate  such  notions  permits  men 
to  speak  and  act  as  best  suits  their  own  inclinations,  without  dreading 
any  punishment,  or  hoping  any  good  at  the  hand  of  God.  For  how 
should  they  be  influenced  either  with  hope  or  fear  who  believe  and 
assert  that  things  will  be  hereaf);er  as  they  now  are ;  that  each  of  us 
shall  live  in  the  next  life  just  as  we  do  in  this ;  and  that  there  will  be 
no  alteration  in  us  either  for  the  better  or  worse  ?  But  some  who 
maintain  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  incorporeal,  think  whatsoever 
sin  they  commit  they  cannot  be  punished,  because  whatsoever  is  in- 
corporeal is  incapable  of  pain ;  and  if  the  soul  is  immortal  they  have 
no  further  favour  to  ask  of  God." 

^  Then  he,  smiling  pleasantly,  said,  <*  Will  you  be  pleased  to  tell  us 
what  is  your  opinion  of  these  things,  the  notion  which  you  have  of  God, 
and  iii4iat  your  philosophy  is  ?  " 

'  **  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  will  open  out  to  you  my  opinion  of  these 
things." ' 

After  this  mention  of  the  circnmstances  in  which  the  colloqny 
took  place,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  matters  in  debate 
between  Jews  and  Christians  in  a  threefold  order— -directing  his 
first  observations  to  the  point  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law  ;  in  his 
second  he  expounds  the  chief  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
scheme ;  and  in  the  third  proves  by  abundant  citation-  from  the 
Jewish  scriptures  themselves  that  the  co-option  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  one  church  of  God  on  earth  was  always  contemplated  and 
clearly  predicted  from  the  first ;  so  that  Judaism  itself  is  made 
to  preach  Christianity.  He  introduces  this  matter  by  the  account 
of  his  own  history — his  early  frequenting  of  the  philosophical 
schools,  and  his  conversion  from  the  casual  interview  with  the 
yenerable  old  gentleman  at  the  private  place  near  the  sea.  On 
these  circumstances  of  his  personal  history  already  detailed  we 
need  not  dwell.  Having  declared  to  Trypho  his  adhesion  to  the 
religion  of  Christ  as  *  the  only  safe  and  valuable  philosophy,'  the 
companions  of  Trypho  laugh  at  the  man's  folly  and  enthusiasm, 
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and  the  Jew  himself  urges  an  assumption  of  the  Hebrew  creed 
and  ritual  as  essential  to  Justin's  salvation.  But  Justin  offers  to 
argue  the  whole  matter  with  his  antagonist,  and  to  present  reasons 
sufficient  to  more  than  justify  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  He 
then  asks  Trypho  did  he  believe  the  common  slanders  agamst  the 
Christians  of  eating  human  flesh  and  indulging  in  promiscuous 
concubinage  after  their  loathsome  sacrament  ?  To  which  the  Jew 
replies  it  was  impossible  to  believe  th^se  things,  so  repulsive  were 
they  to  human  nature,  as  well  as  so  opposed  to  the  precepts  of 
their  own  Gospels.  The  only  wonder  of  Trypho  was  that  the  life 
of  the  Christians  was  not  more  superhuman  and  holy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  sublime  a  moral  code.  Nevertheless  not  acknowledg- 
ing its  divinity,  he  charges  Justin  with  sin  in  not  submitting  to  the 
Jewish  law,  and  receivmg  circumcision  in  proof  thereof.  To  this 
the  Christian  philosopher  replies,  that  there  was  a  new  law  given, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  prediction,  which  annulled  the  old,  and 
that  this  law  was  the  Christ :  that  the  Jews  in  refusing  to  re- 
ceive the  new  law,  and  in  practising  various  iniquities,  were  the  real 
transgressors,  and  not  the  Christians :  that  remission  of  sins  was 
not  to  be  obtained  by  baths  of  blood  or  water,  but  by  genuine  re- 
pentance as  Isaiah  testified,  and  by  the  blood  and  death  of  Christ : 
that  the  true  purification  had  respect  to  the  soul,  not  the  body : 
that  the  acceptable  fast  consisted  in  charity  and  piety :  and  their 
boasted  circumcision  was  rather  a  token  of  God's  anger  than  his 
favour,  a  badge  whereby  the  Jews  might  be  marked  out  for  per- 
secution wherever  they  came,  a  persecution  they  richly  deserved 
for  their  malignant  persecution  of  the  Christians  so  long  as  thev 
had  the  power.  Nevertheless  if  Christians  believed  the  Jewish 
rites  to  be  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  they  would  ob- 
serve them  as  much  easier  to  keep  than  their  own  religious 
profession,  which  exposed  to  death  constantly  and  demanded  the 
suppression  of  even  a  revenge&l  thought.  But  circumcision 
is  not  necessary  for  salvation,  for  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  Lot,  Noah, 
Melchizedek  were  not  circumcised,  yet  they  enjoyed  high  favour 
with  God.  This  and  other  ritual  institutions  were  ordained  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts — the  very  eating  of  some 
meats  and  abstaining  from  others  being  designed  to  Keep  God 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  a  forgetful  people.  The  sabbaths 
were  appointed  for  the  same  reason — that  one  day  at  least  in  the 
week  might  be  secured  for  him  who  should  have  all.  Sacrifice 
too  did  not  originate  in  a  divine  need,  but  in  a  desire  to  concen- 
trate upon  God  a  worship  that  would  have  been  directed  in  this 
way  to  idols.  Circumcision  is  a  mere  siign,  not  righteousness,  for 
Abraham  was  justified  before  he  was  circumcised,  and  women 
who  may  be  pure  and  virtuous,  fulfilling  the  moral  law,  cannot  be 
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circumoiBed.  The  true  Gurcumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  tlierefore, 
which  oomeB  by  Christ  Not  those  who  call  themselves  children 
of  Abraham  shall  be  sated,  but  those,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
who  repent  of  sin  and  believe  on  Christ :  and  the  injunction  of 
Sabbath  observance  and  circumcision,  etc.  etc.,  by  the  prophets  is 
no  argument  for  the  perpetual  obli^tion  of  these  things,  but  only 
that  the  same  hardness  of  heart  still  existed  in  the  nation  which 
required  their  appointment  at  first  Besides,  mere  cir<nimcisioQ 
win  not  of  itself  save  any,  for  Egyptians,  Moabites,  and  Edomites, 
who  are  idolaters,  observe  the  rite,  nor  will  the  want  of  circum- 
cision condemn  the  Scythian  or  the  Persian  who  fears  God  and 
works  righteousness.  The  grace,  to  the  Gentiles  which  we  enjoy  is 
*  what  David  suug  to  his  psaltery,  Isaiah  foretold  in  evangelical  strains, 
Zacharias  proclaimed,  and  Mo^es  described — Do  you  know  them, 
Trypho  ?  They  are  preserved  in  your  sacred  writings  ^  or  rather,  I 
should  have  said  in  ours,  not  in  yours.  For  we  indeed  believe  and 
obey  them :  but  you,  when  you  read  them,  understand  them  not  Po 
not  you  be  angry  with  us,  nor  reproach  us  for  being  uncircumcised, 
because  God  made  us  so ;  nor  think  it  a  terrible  thing  because  we 
drink  hot  water  on  your  Sabbath,  seeing  God  conducts  his  government 
of  the  world  on  that  day  just  as  he  does  on  all  others  ;  and  your  high 
priests,  as  on  all  other  days,  so  also  on  this,  are  commanded  to  work  in 
offering  sacrifices ;  and  since  so  many  righteous  men,  who  never  ob- 
served any  of  the  legal  institutions,  have  obtained  the  approval  of 
God.' 

Evil  spirits  are  subject  to  us  through  the  power  of  God,  and  are 
exorcised  by  us  with  the  name  of  Christ,  proof  that  God  approves 
our  faith  and  obedience  to  Jesus.  If  in  his  humiliation  such 
wonders  attend  his  name,  what  may  we  not  expect  at  his  second 
coming  in  glory  ?  Your  contempt  of  the  Messiah  for  his  mean 
appearance  arises  from  your  overlooking  those  prophecies  which 
foretell  it  But  both  conditions  are  expressed  in  the  llOth  Psalm 
which  you  wrongly  interpret  of  Hezekias,  who  was  never  a 
priest,  much  less  one  for  ever.  But  Jesus  is,  and,  like  Melchize- 
dek,  a  priest  of  the  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  alike.  Nor 
can  the  72nd  Psalm  be  interpreted  of  Solomon,  as  you  vainly 
strive  to  do ;  for  the  kings  of  the  earth  did  not  worship  him,  nor 
had  he  dominion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Besides  Solomon  be- 
came in  his  old  age  a  bewitched  idolater,  a  thing  no  torture  could 
induce  a  Christian  to  become.  But  we  grant  that  certain  who 
call  themselves  Christians  may  oflfer  to  idols,  but  they  are  heretics 
of  various  name,  and  their  course  of  procedure  predicted  in  our 
sacred  writings,  Marcionites,  Yalentinians,  Basilidians,  Satmrni- 
lians,  named  after  their  chief,  as  the  various  sects  of  philosophy 
from  their  founder.-  Christ  foretold  all  this,  and  his  prescience 
proves  him  to-  be  God.    The  further  proofe  you  now  demand 
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I  will  supply  from  die  Sciiptares.    In  the  24th  Psalm  Christ  b 
called  the  King  of  Glory.     Hie  47Ui  and  99th  Psalms  accord 
him  thQ  hi^est  titles  of  honour.   The  ISth  Psalm  too  is  through- 
out about  Christ.     Nor  charge  us  with  folly  for  believing  these 
things,  nor  hate  us  for  our  profession  of  them.     Nevertheless  as 
you  require  proof  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  that  suffering  and 
glorified  Messiah,  of  whom  the  prophets  have  spoken,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  urge  somewhat  more  than  X  have  already  deUvered  on 
this  head,  although  enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  persons  with- 
out prejudice,     first  of  all,  tiien,  observe  the  Paschal  Lamb  was 
a  ty^  of  Christ,  only  designed  to  be  a  t-e^mporaiy  instituti(m,  and 
the  form  in  which  it  was  roasted  was  a  type  of  the  cross :  and  the 
two  goats  of  the  day  of  atonement  represent  Christ  in  his  humilia- 
tion and  exaltation.    Again,  the  ofiering  of  fine  flour  is  a  symbol 
of  the  eucharistieal  bread  which  we  offer  in  remembrance  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord,  of  which  further  Malachi  spake  when  he 
said,  ^  My  name  is  glorified  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every 
place  incense  is  offered  unto  my  name  and  a  pure  offering.'     We 
thus  are  alleged  to  glorify  by  our  offering  the  name  which  you 
profane.     Further,  circumcision  on  the  ei^th  day  is  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  Christ,  for,  counting  from  the  first  day,  the  eighth 
recurs  on  the  first  again — the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
The  twelve  bells  that  hung  on  the  high  priest's  ephod  were  a  type 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  dependent  on  the  power  of  Christ,  the 
eternal  priest ;  and,  were  it  necessary,  I  could  prove  that '  all  the 
other  thiugs  commanded  by  Moses  were  only  types  and  figures 
and  representations  of  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ.'     To 
pass  on,  however,  from  this,  your  prophets  point  to  one  to  be  born 
of  a  virgin  as  Uie  true  Messiah  and  the  expected  end  of  the 
law ;  but  your    rabbis  mistranslate    the  passage,    ^  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,'  and  misapply  it  when  thev  expound  it  as 
spoken  in  relatioa  to  Hezekiah.     To  save  you  from  Uie  perdi- 
tion which  ypur  descent  from  Abraham  will  not  avert  if  you  still 
reject  the  truth,  I  shall  epdeavour  to  impress  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  JeSiUS  on  your  hea^ t .   To  your  inquiry  whether  those  who  live 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  will  rise  to  a  joyful  res-urreetion 
as  well  as  the  righteous  who  died  before  the  giving  of  the  law, 
I  answer,  undoubtedly  yes ;  not  because  it  is  Moses's  law,  but 
beqause  it  prescribes  those  laws  which  are  universally  righteous. 
To  combine  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  now  with  f^,ith  in 
Christ  is  impossibje,   for  no  Christian  can  offer  the   Paschal 
Lamb  now,  as  the  antitype  has  been  consummated^  and  as,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  place  remans  to  the  Jews  to  offer  it  in,  Jeru- 
salem having  been  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.    Nor  is  it  neces-^ 
sary  to  observe  sabbaths,  circumcidon,  the  months,  or  abluti(^s 
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after  contact  with  forbidden  things  and  copulation,  as  the  elder 
patriarchs  often  observed  none  of  these,  yet  were  on  your  own 
confession  accepted  of  God.     All  that  was  peculiar  in  the  circum- 
cision of  Abraham,  and  the  rites  of  Moses  afterwards,  even  to  the 
phylactery,  was  enjoined  lest  the  people  should  forget  God,  a  sin 
to  which  they  were  prone,  going  so  &r  in  their  apostacy  as  to 
offer  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  idols.     Your  further  question, 
*  If  any  one,  besides  acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  Christ,   should 
choose  to  observe  the  Mosaic  institutions  also,  can  he  be  saved?' 
I  answer  thus :  *  I  have  the  charity  to  think  so,  if  he  do  not  seduce 
others  to  imitate  him  by  averring  that  they  cannot  be  saved  unless 
they  do  the  same,'  my  charity  leading  me  to  think  more  favourably 
of  such  than  some  of  our  Cliristians  do.     To  the  weak  who  are 
simply  misled  my  charity  extends,  but  not  to  the  wilful  misleader. 
My  solemn  belief  is  that  if  any  of  your  race,  having  professed 
belief  in  Christ,  shall  eo  back  to  the  law,  he  cannot  possibly  be 
saved,  nor  any  Jew  who  shall  die  such,  especially  if  he  be  one 
who  joins  in  cursing  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  repentance  indeed 
having  power  to  blot  out  the  guilt ;  out  there  must  be  repentance. 
Assuming  then  that  Jesus  is  the  promised  Messiah,  1  will  now 
address  myself  to  prove  what  you  consider  incredible  and  absurd, 
that  he  was  also  God  who  existed  from  eternity,  and  not  merely 
man  of  man.     And  even  should  I  not  be  able  to  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  this  point,  which  some  of  our  own  profession  do  not 
hold,  it  need  not  at  all  shake  your  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of 
our  Lord,  which  I  consider  a  point  settled  beyond  any  further 
question.     The  Elias  that  was  to  precede  the  Messiah  is  John, 
who  possessed  the  spirit  of  Elias,  and  whose  history  you  know, 
that  he  should  have  the  spirit  of  this  distinguished  prophet,  being 
a  parallel  case  with  that  of  Joshua  and  Moses.     You  seem,  says 
Trypho,  to  have  acquired  expertness  in  controversy  from  your 
frequent  practice.     You  are  so  ready  with  an  answer  to  every- 
thing— tell  me  now,  however,  how  you  will  prove  that  there  is 
any  other  God  but  one,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  then  you 
may  proceed  to  prove  that  he  condescended  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 
To  which  I  reply,  let  me  first  establish  by  quotation  from  Isaiah 
xl.  that  John  is  both  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness 
predicted  there,  and  the  Elias  of  Malachi.     All  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  prove  it,  and  the  express  assertion  of  Jesus,  *  if  ye  will 
receive  it,  this  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come.'     The  patriarch 
Jacob,  too,  has  foretold  the  advent  of  Messiah  in  terms  that  esta- 
blish the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  prince  and  the  lawgiver 
have  not  ceased  from  Judah  until  He  came  who  was  the  Expecta- 
tion of  the  Gentiles.     Moreover  this  part  of  the  prophecy  that  he 
should  '  bind  his  foal  to  the  vine  and  his  ass's  colt  to  tne  choice 
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vine '  represents  *  the  Gentiles  who  were  like  a  foal  which  had 
never  borne  any  burden,  nor  had  any  yoke  upon  its  neck  till 
Christ  came,  who  sent  his  disciples  and  converted  them  ;'  and  the 
prophecy  had  farther  fulfilment  in  Christ's  actually  ordering  his 
disciples  to  bring  him  an  ass  that  was  tied  to  a  vine  with  her  colt 
at  the  entrance  of  a  village  called  Bethphage,  on  which  he  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Zechariah — the 
ass  representing  the  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  as  the  colt 
those  from  among  the  Gentiles.  Zechariah  with  equal  clearness 
predicted  ^  that  this  Christ  was  to  be  smitten  and  his  disciples 
scattered  abroad.'  Jacob's  language  that  he  should  '  wash  his 
garments  in  wine '  means  that  he  should  wash  those  that  believe 
in  him  in  his  blood,  the  phrase  ^  blood  of  the  grape '  elegantly 
signifying  that  Christ's  blood  was  not  of  humanr  generation,  but 
like  that  of  the  grape  directly  from  God.  In  proof  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  receive  the  visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham's  tent 
at  Mamre,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  there  '  really  is  another 
God  and  Lord  inferior  or  subordinate  to  the  creator  of  all  things, 
who  is  also  called  the  Angel  or  Messenger,  because  he  communi- 
cates to  mankind  all  those  things  which  it  is  the  will  of  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  things,  above  whom  there  is  no  God,  should  be  com- 
municated to  them,  '  different  in  order  but  not  in  will,'  '  the  Lord 
who  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven.'  The  appearances  to  Jacob  in  Charran 
and  Bethel  were  of  the  same  Lord  and  God,  as  also  to  Moses  in 
Egypt,  '  not  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  but  the  same  that  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  creator  of  the 
universe.'  I  will  produce  also  another  proof,  my  friends,  said  I, 
from  the  Scriptures  to  prove  that  God  did  before  all  creation 
beget  of  himself  a  certain  rational  power,  which  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  called  also  the  Glory  of  the  Lord,  and  sometimes  the 
Son,  sometimes  Wisdom,  sometimes  an  Angel,  and  sometimes 
God,  and  sometimes  the  Lord,  and  the  Logos  or  Word ;  and  once, 
when  he  appeared  to  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave  in  the  form  of  man, 
he  called  himself  the  Chief  Captain ;  for  he  is  called  by  all  these 
names  because  he  is  subject  to  the  counsel  of  the  Father,  and  was 
begotten  by  his  will,  just  like  what  we  see  done  in  ourselves :  for 
when  we  speak  any  word,  we  beget  that  word ;  but  not  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  us,  so  as  to  diminish  the  word  that  is  in  us,  by 
our  speaking  it  In  the  same  manner  also  we  see  that  one 
fire  made  from  another  does  really  exist,  but  does  not  diminish 
that  from  which  it  was  lighted.  And  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
shall  testify  for  me,  who  is  very  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
of  all  things,  and  really  is  the  Logos  or  Word,  and  Wisdom, 
and  Power,  and  Glory  of  him  that  begot  him,  who  tlius  spake 
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by  Solomon :  *  The  Lord  created  me,'  etc  ete.  Prov.  viii.  22. 
A  diatinetioD  in  number  is  further  implied  in  the  words  of  God 
at  the  creatioDy  *  let  us  make  man  I'  That  be,  this  exalted  per- 
sonaffe,  was  bom  of  the  virgin,  take  in  proof  the  questi(Hi  of 
Isaiim,  *  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?*  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  *  from  the  womb  have  I  begotten  thee/  and  the  whole  xlvth 
Psalm.  But  you  say,  granting  that  he  is  begottai  of  the 
Supreme  God,  those  who  worship  the  God  that  made  this  person, 
need  not  adore  him.  To  which  I  reply  that  all  your  obsenratioDS 
savour  more  of  cavils  against  our  views  than  the  inyestigatioDs  of 
a  seeker  of  truth,  in  which  I  do  not  desire  to  imitate  you.  With- 
out pronouncing  any  harsh  decigion  respecting  the  men  of  your 
nation,  I  must  nevertheless,  in  both  chanty  and  candour,  say  that 
those  Jews  who  are  saved,  *  are  saved  through  him,  and  are  of 
his  party.'  The  Psalms  of  David  also  predict  his  reign,  espe- 
cially Psalms  xcix.,  Ixxii.,  and  xix.,  implying  the  duty  of  obedience 
and  nomage.  But  what,  urges  Trypho,  is  the  meaning  of  that  in 
Isaiah,  '  I  am  the  Lord  God,  that  is  my  name :  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another,  nor  my  power  ?'  (Is.  xlii.  38.)  This  passage  is 
explained  by  the  context,  which  says  '  that  God  will  only  give  his 
glory  to  him  whom  he  had  set  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
none  other,' — ^not  that  he  will  reserve  it  to  himself  alone. 

Resuming  the  topic  of  birth  from  a  virgin,  it  is  written,  ^  Behold 
a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,' — ^a  thing  never  said  of  any 
except  this  Christ  of  ours.  The  case  of  Perseus,  bom  of  Danae 
the  virgin,  from  the  Grecian  mythology,  is  suggested  by  Trypho. 
These  and  the  stories  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  ^scul^pius— the 
one  using  wine  in  his  mysteries,  the  other  ascending  to  heaven 
after  death,  the  third  healing  diseases — ^are  only  inventions  of  the 
devil  to  disparage  truth,  as  prophecy  had  foretold  all  this  of 
Christ  so  long  before  as  the  time  of  Isaiah.  The  mysteries  of 
Mithra  too,  what  are  they  but  suggestions  taken  from  Daniel  ? 
^  Bread  shall  be  given  him,  and  his  water  shall  be  sure.'  (Isaiali 
xxxiii.)  In  this  prophecy  how  clear  is  the  mention  of  that  bread 
which  Christ  hath  commanded  us  to  offer  in  remembrance  of  his 
being  made  flesh — and  of  that  cup  which  he  commanded  those 
who  celebrate  the  Euchaiist  to  offer  in  remembrance  of  his  blood. 
But  these  prophecies  ye  will  not  understand ;  and  the  translation 
of  the  seventy  elders  you  depreciate ;  and  from  the  Scriptures 

Jour  rabbies.  have  erased  several  passages  that  speak  of  Christ 
n  the  xcvith  Psalm  has  been  omitted  in  your  copies,  after  '  The 
Lord  hath  reigned  '—from  the  wood  or  tree — i.  e,  frpm  the  cross, 
You  say  the  charge  is  incredible,  and  certainly  the  guilt  is  great; 
nor  can  you  specially  see  how  this  Psalm  can  be  made  to  apply  to 
Christ :  nevertheless  on  our  principles  it  unquestionably  does. 

After 
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After  a  hiatus  of  greater  or  less  lensth — ^what  is  really  lost 
"being  impossible  to  determine — the  second  day's  conference  begins 
with  an  abrupt  citation  of  the  passage  from  Deut.  xxxi.  I6-I89 
denouncing  the  very  name  of  God  upon  the  Israelites,  should  they 
prove  unraithful  to  the  covenant  of  God.  Justin  then  proceeds 
to  affirm  that  the  name  of  God  not  revealed  to  Abraham  or  Jacob 
was  Jesus.  Joshua  was  called  after  him.  The  prophets  are  the 
messengers  of  God,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  prophet  great 
and  mighty.  If  God  appeared  in  various  forms  to  the  patriarchs, 
why  not  assume  the  form  of  man,  being  conceived  of  a  virgin  ? 
Daniel,  too,  names  him  ^  one  like  the  son  of  man '  (vii.  13,  14) — 
not  man,  but  like  him ;  L  e.  not  of  human  extraction.  To  the 
same  effect  also  the  title,  '  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands '  (ii.  34). 
Isaiah's  term  also,  *  the  angel  of  great  counsel '  (ix.  6),  foretela 
that  he  should  be  a  teacher  of  the  designs  of  his  Father.  By  his 
power  and  promise,  too,  we  exorcise  devils  and  all  wicked  spirits 
in  accordance  with  his  promise  (Luke  x.  19).  He  was,  indeed,  to 
suffer  first,  according  to  prophecy,  but  afterwards  to  reign ;  and 
David  hath  declared  that  as  he  is  the  Christ  he  is  a  mighty  God, 
and  to  be  worshipped.     Ps.  xlv.  11. 

Proceed  now,  says  Trypho,  to  explain  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
which  we  refer  to  Hezekiah.  First,  replies  Justin,  allow  me  to 
prove  that  it  cannot  refer  to  him  ;  for  it  is  6aid,  '  Before  the  child 
shall  know  how  to  say  father  or  mother  he  shall  take  of  the  power 
of  Damascus,  and  the  spoils  of  Samaria  before  the  king  of  the 
Assyrians.'  -This  Hezekiah  neither  did,  nor  could  do,  while  an 
infant,  but  it  has  been  verified  in  Jesus ;  for  as  soon  as  bom  the 
wise  men  who  came  from  the  East  went  first  to  Herod — ^here 
called  parabolically  king  of  the  Assyrians,  for  his  covetous  and 
cruel  disposition^  Damascus  and  Samaria  are  named,  because  the 
wise  men  came  from  Arabia,  and  revolted  against  all  wickedness 
symbolized  by  thdse  places  ever  since  their  worshipping  Christ. 
Here  Trypho  professes  respect  for  the  word  of  God  ;  but  objects 
to  Justin's  explanations  as  ^  fallacious,  or  rather,  blasphemous,* 
having  special  regard  in  these  terms  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  apostacy  of  the  angels.  To  which  Justin  replies,  that  Isaiah 
declared  (xxx.  1-5),  *  There  are  in  Tanais  wicked  angels ;'  Ze- 
cbariah,  that  the  devil  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  to  resist 
him,  iii.  1,  2 ;  that  in  Job  it  was  wntten,  '  tiie  angels  came  to 
stand  before  the  Lord,  and  that  the  devil  came  with  them  (i.  6 ; 
ii.  I)  ;  and  in  Moses,  the  serpent  tempted  Eve ;  while  David  says, 
*  the  gods  of  tiie  nations  are  devils'  (Ps.  xcvi.  5). 

Do  you  believe,  here  asks  Trypho,  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be  built 
again,  and  inhabited  a  thousand  years,  etc.  etc.?  and  Justin 
affirms  his  &ith  in  this  dogma,  though  he  adds,  ^  that  there  are 

many 
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many  good  and  pious  Christians  who  do  not  believe  it/  For 
Isaiah  hath  spoken  concerning  this  thousand  years,  Ixv.  17.  Psalm 
XG.  alsa  says,  '  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  thousand  years ;  and 
John,  one  ctf  Christ's  apostles,  hath  foretold  (Rev.  xx.),  that  those 
who  believe  in  our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  that  after  that  should  be  the  universal  resurrection.  For  the 
prophetical  gifts  once  possessed  by  the  Jews  have  been  transferred 
to  Ihe  Christians.  The  cxth  Psalm  is  as  inapplicable  to  Hezekiah  b» 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  lately  explained.  *  From  the  womb  I  have 
begotten  thee  before  the  morning  star,'  cannot  apply  to  any  of  the 
son&of  time.  Equally  does  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  forbid  applica- 
tion to  any  but  Christ  (vii.  14)  ;  for  ^  ^hold  a  vir^n  shall  con- 
ceive/ could  not  be  a  sign  if  she  should  conceive  by  cohabitation : 
the  marvel  must  be,  that  she  should  conceive  without.  Psalm  xxiv. 
also  applies  exclusively  to  Christ,  and  not  to  Solomon  nor  Heze- 
kiah. The  repetitions  made  in  the  proofs  are  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  those  absent  from  th6  conference  yesterday,  but  also  from  a 
conviction  of  their  truth.  Many  woods  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  types  of  the  cross  of  Christ :  the  tree  of  life  in 
Paradise,  the  rod  of  Moses,  the  wood  thrown  into  the  water  at 
Mara ;  Jacob's  pilled  rods,  his  walking  stafi^,  and  the  ladder  of  his 
vision.  The  God  who  appeared  above  the  ladder  was  Christ 
Christ  is  also  the  stones  anointed,  or  otherwise  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures ;  according  to  that  of  Psalm  xlv.  ^  anointed  with  the  oil 
of  gladness ;'  and  the  budding  of  Aron's  rod,  and  a  rod  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  the  oak  at  Mamre,  and  the  three  score  and  ten 
willow  trees,  and  the  rod  and  the  staff  that  comforted  David 
(Psalm  xxiii.),  and  the  staff  of  Eliseus — all  these  relate  to  the 
same  glorious  person.  Here  Trypho  asks,  how  the  '  rod,  coming 
forth  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,'  to  be  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  consistent  witli  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
possession  of  those  gifts  in  a  pre-existent  state.  To  which  the 
reply  is,  that  the  spirit  of  God  predicted  'to  rest'  upon  him, 
means,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  would  cease  in  him,  and  he 
would  thus  be  the  last  prophet  of  the  nation.  He  did  not  then 
receive  these  gifts  because  before  he  had  been  without  them  ;  no, 
but  as  he  received  his  baptism,  at  which  *  a  fire  was  lighted  up  in 
Jordan ;'  and  the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  other  acts 
of  his  life  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  that  the  fallen  might  be  restored 
and  established  in  their  integrity.  But,  says  Trypho,  suppose  I 
allowed  the  passages  you  have  quoted  to  speak  of  Christ,  I  cannot 
reconcile  with  my  notions  of  the  truth,  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
on  the  cross ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  law,  '  Cursed  is  he  that  is 
crucified ! '  (Deut.  xxi.  23).  That  he  was  to  suffer  we  may  own, 
but  that  he  was  to  suffer  on  the  cross  we  cannot  allow.    You  must 
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allow,  Trypho,  says  Justin,  tiiat  mnch  truth  in  Scripture  is  wrapped 
up  in  figures :  Moses  then,  with  extended  arms  over  Amalek,  is  a 
type  of  the  cross ;  the  horns  of  the  unicorn,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph 
(JDeut.  xxxiii.  13),  likewise  represent  the  cross ;  as  well  as  tne 
brazen  serpent  of  Moses.  But,  unless  the  Scriptures  are  riehtly 
understood  by  the  favour  of  God  it  will  seem,  to  the  prqudiced 
understanding,  as  if  God  had  different  modes  of  procedure  at  dif- 
ferent times — justifying  some  by  faith  and  some  by  circumcision. 
Nevertheless  the  law  of  God  has  always  been  the  same  in  effect, 
namely,  supreme  love  to  God^  and  love  to  one's  neighbour  like 
oneself.  This  latter  precept  those  have  violated  who  have  crucified 
Christ ;  and,  *  even  to  this  very  day  curse  those  who  prove  that  he 
who  was  crucified  is,  in  truth,  the  Messiah.'  And  the  curse  pro- 
nounced in  the  law  against  every  one  crudfied  no  more  embraces 
the  Messiah  than  the  prohibition  of  making  images  condemns 
Moses  for  making  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  All  that  Christ 
endured  was  for  our  sakes,  and  through  him  even  those  who  cru- 
cified him  may  find  pardon.  Besides,  the  curse  predicted  on 
every  one  who  hangs  on  a  tree  is  a  prediction  of  what  the  Mes- 
siah should  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  curse  him  and 
his  followers.  That  he  should  die  and  rise  again  is  foretold  by 
David,  in  the  words,  *  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;  I  rose  up,  for 
the  Lord  sustained  me '  (Ps.  iii.  4) ;  by  Isaiah,  '  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  hands '  (Ixv.  2) ;  '  his  burying  was  taken  away  ;'  and  '  I 
trill  give  the  rich  for  his  death  (liii.  9)  ;  and  by  David,  in 
Psalm  xxii — ^this  last  being  eridently  applicable  to  no  king  and 

Jriest  of  the  nation,  for  never  did  any  such  functionary  die 
y  the  cross.  The  words  in  the  commencement  of  the  Psalm 
were  those  used  by  Christ  on  the  cross.  Passages,  referring 
to  Jacob  and  Israel,  are  also  predictive  of  Christ  in  some 
cases,  and  also  those  calling  him  Son  of  man.  Christ  owns  his 
descent  from  man  when  he  says,  ^  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee  I ' 
*  My  hope  from  my  mother's  breasts  *  describes  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  cast  upon  his  mother's  care.  ^  My  tongue  did  cleave  to 
my  jaws,'  represented  his  silence  before  his  judges.  ^  Bulls '  are 
the  doctors  that  caused  his  apprehension;  and  '  calves '  the  per- 
sons employed  for  that  purpose.  ^  The  roaring  lion '  is  Herod,  or 
the  devil,  called  by  Jesus,  Satanas.  '  Sata,  in  the  Jewish  or 
Syrian  language,  signifies  an  apostate ;  and  ^^  nas"  is  the  word  from 
which  he  is  hy  inteipretation  called  a  serpent,  that  is,  according 
to  the  signification  of  the  word  in  Hebrew,  out  of  both  which  words 
one  is  formed,  namely  Satanas  or  Satan.'  '  All  my  bones  are 
poured  out  like  water,'  means  the  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden  of 
olives.  *  The  dogs '  are  the  assembly  of  the  wicked.  '  They 
parted  my  garments  among  them/  was  a  prophecy  literally  ful-^ 

filled^ 
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filled,  as  we  ^  find  it  related  in  the  Commentaries  of  the  Apostles.' 
When  he  prayed,  '  deliver  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  dog,'  he 
prayed  to  be  kept  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  to  which  the  soul 
m  its  separate  condition  is  exposed,  like  Samuel  to  the  woman  of 
£ndor«  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  foretold  in  the  end  of  the 
Psalm :  '  In  tlie  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  thee.' 
He  changed  the  names  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  just  as  he 
before  changed  the  name  of  Jacob  and  of  Joshua,  That  he  was  to 
rise  on  the  third  day  is  clear,  from  his  giving  as  a  sign  to  the 
people  the  prophet  Jonas.  But  though  he  did  rise,  the  Jews  did 
not  repent,  like  the 'men  of  Nineveh,  but  propagated  slanders 
against  him  and  his  disciples,  saying  they  stole  him  out  of  his 
grave.  But  though  hated  and  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  his  fol- 
lowers do  not  hate  them  in  return,  but  rather  '  prav  for  them  that 
they  may  even  now  repent  and  obtain  mercy  from  him,  who  is  full 
of  compassion  and  great  pity,  God,  the  creator  of  all  things.'  That 
the  Gentiles  should  repent  and  believe  upon  Christ  is  foretold  by 
Micah  (iv.  V) : — every  one  of  us  cultivating  piety  and  humanity, 
'  sitting  every  one  under  his  own  vine,'  that  is,  every  one  is  con- 
tented with  nis  own  wife  only ;  for  you  know  very  well  that  the 
prophetic  writings  say  '  his  wife  shall  be  as  a  faithful  vine'  (Psalm 
exxviii.  3).  One  part  of  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  the  first  coming, 
the  remainder  will  be  fulfilled  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
The  two  goats  of  the  day  of  atonement  were  a  sign  of  a  two-fold 
coming ;  as  ako  Moses  on  the  mount  representing  the  cross,  and 
Joshua  in  the  field  representing  a  conqueror.  The  Paschal  lamb, 
with  its  blood,  signified  that  '  the  blood  of  Christ  would  deliver 
those  that  believe  in  him  from  death.'  And  the  scarlet  rope  at 
Jericho  was  a  type  of  the  same  thing.  But  these  things  the 
rabbies  ex^ain  differently,  and  dwell  upon  trifling  matters  of  no 
moment  They  inquire  why  an  A  was  added  to  Abraham's  name, 
and  an  R  to  Sardi's  ?  but  not  why  Auses  was  called  Jesus  or 
Joshua,  a  type  of  Christ.  He  circumcised  the  people  with  knives 
of  stone  as  Christ  did  with  the  precepts  of  his  law,  Christ  himself 
being  a  stone,  as  has  been  proved.  But  some  things  are  spoken 
plainly  and  others  figuratively  of  Christ,  neither  of  which  will 
prejudice  allow  the  Jews  to  understand :  ^  Like  flies,  you  settle 
upon  sores.'  Zacharias  prophesies  concerning  the  Christians  in 
the  well  known  passage  oi  the  priest  Jesus,  and  the  devil  standing 
to  rebuke  him  (iii.  1,  2) :  this  means  the  salvation  of  Christ's 
people  from  infamous  habits.  Malachi  also  foretels  of  the  sacrifice 
of  bread  and  wine  to  be  offered  acceptably  by  other  followers  of 
Jesus  (i.  10-12).  Wherefore  the  Jews  ought  even  now  to  repent^ 
ere  the  day  of  judgment  come,  when  those  that  have  pierced  Christ 
shall  be  known.  We  Christians  are  the  people  promised  to  Abra- 
ham, 
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ham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  If  the  Gentiles  belieye  npon  Christ, 
and  are  blessed  in  him  (Ps.  Ixxii.  17),  then  is  Jesus  the  Christ  and 
we  are  blessed  in  Him.  Further,  Isaiah  says,  '  I  have  made  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,'  which  the  Jews  falsely  interpret  as  if 
spoken  of  them  as  proselytes — ^many  considerations  forbidding  it. 
Tlie  Christians  are  the  true  Israel,  which,  if  we  be  required  to 
prove  again,  we  assent  to  in  oi-der  to  do  good  and  effectually  con- 
vince. Christians  are  further  the  sons  of  God,  which  they  may 
well  be  without  oflfeiice,  seeing  the  Psalmist  calls  the  congregation 
of  Israel  gods  (Ps.  Ixxxii.).  The  name  Israel  signified  a  man 
prevailing  over  power ;  *  fi*om  Isra,  a  man  prevailing  over,  and  El, 
power-'  Christ  is  this  Israel  prevailing  over  Satan,  with  whom 
Christ  further  corresponds  in  the  numbness  of  death,  which  was 
tjrpified  by  the  numbing  of  Jacob,  the  first  Israel's,  thigh.  Several 
names  given  to  tlie  Messiah  bespeak  two  natures  in  him  ;  tlie  one 
by  which  he  was  made  visible,  the  other  divine.  The  visions  of 
God  to  the  patriarchs  do  not  agree  with  God  the  Father,  *  who 
does  not  come  into  any  place,  nor  walks,  nor  sleeps,  nor  rises  up ;' 
but  to  him  who  by  his  will  is  both  God  his  Son,  and  his  angel 
or  messenger/  Now  that  *  Christ  is  Lord,  and  God  the  Son  of 
God,  and  by  his  power  did  formerly  appear  as  a  man,  and  an 
angel,  and  in  tl^  appearance  of  fire  as  in  a  bush,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment that  was  inflicted  upon  Sodom,  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  what  has  been  said.'  The  Word  of  God  is  not  a  mere  emana- 
tion, but  a  distinct  power — distinct  as  the  angels  from  their 
Creator — a  power  begotten  by  the  will  of  the  Fathei*,  not  by 
division,  just  as  *  we  see  several  fires  lighted  at  the  same  fire,  and 
the  fire  from  which  several  are  lighted  is  not  lessened  at  all,  but 
continues  the  same.'  The  plurality  of  persons  in  Deity  is  proved 
by  passages  explained  before — the  transactions  at  Sodom,  the 
creation,  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  is  foretold  by  Moses.  The  Gentiles  who  are  con- 
verted are  more  faithful  than  the  Jews,  for  whom  ^o  many  miracles 
and  deliverances  were  wrought — to  whom  so  many  types  of  this 
same  Christ  were  presented,  and  so  much  good  done  tnrough  his 
name.  That  name  led  safely  back  the  ark  of  witness  from  Azo- 
tum,  dravm  by  young  heifers,  who  stopped  in  the  field  of  one 
named  Auses,  the  same  name  as  his  who  before  was  named  Jesus 
(Joshua).  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  Jews  still  refuse  to  believe. 
They  also  encourage  themselves  in  evil ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
polygamy,  by  the  example  of  the  patriarchs,  not  knowing  that 
these  were  figures.  Jacob's  wives  represent— Leah,  the  Jews; 
Rachel,  the  Christians.  *  Leah's  eyes  were  weak  ;  for  the  eyes  of 
youif  minds  were  very  weak  indeed..  Rachel  stole  away  Labau's 
gods,  and  hid  them  until  this  day :  we  also  have  forsaken  our 

country, 
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country,  and  gods  made  of  wood  and  stone.     Jacob  was  always 
hated  oy  his  brother :  both  we  and  our  Lord  are  now  hated  by 

fou  and  by  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  though  we  are  all  brethren 
y  nature.  Jacob  was  named  Israel :  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
Christ,  who  both  really  is  and  is  called  Jesus,  is  Israel.  And  the 
same  Christ  is  '  Israel  your  king'  (Is.  xliii.  15) ;  and  we  are  the 
seed  of  Jacob  (Is.  Ixv.  9) ;  nevertheless  you  have  rejected  him  and 
persecuted  us.  *  But  the  day  draws  toward  an  epd,  for  the  sun 
IS  just  ready  to  set ;  I  will  therefore  mention  but  one  thing  more 
and  have  done.'  Noah  with  his  family,  eight  in  number,  was  a 
type  of  the  day  on  which  Christ  appeared  from  the  dead,  which 
was  the  eiffhth  indeed  in  number,  but  was  always  the  first  in  rank, 
power,  and  order.  Christ  is  the  author,  like  him,  of  a  new  race, 
regenerated  by  water,  faith,  and  wood,  just  as  Noah  was  saved  by 
wood,  sailing  on  water  with  his  family.     The  blessings  and  curses 

5 renounced  by  the  patriarch  were  a  prediction  of  things  to  come, 
i'lie  marriage  of  Jacob  with  bond-servants  indicated  that  Christ 
would  receive  the  bond  and  make  them  free,  just  as  much  as  the 
sons  of  Abraham.  Nor  must  the  Jews  allege,  because  it  was 
foretold  they  should  be  wicked,  therefore  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
for  both  men  and  angels  were  endowed  with  conscience  and  free 
will.  But  now  that  sin  has  befallen,  those  must  repent  who  would 
partake  of  the  mercy  of  God :  after  that  of  David — '  Blessed  is  he 
to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin'  (Ps.  xxxii.  1).  If  remis- 
sion was  not  granted  to  so  great  a  person  as  David  without  re- 
pentance, how  can  the  very  impure  and  abandoned  have  any  hope 
thatj  without  repentance,  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin  to  him  ? 

'  And  this  one  fact  of  David's  transgression  with  the  wife  of  Urias 
proves,  my  friends,'  said  I,  '  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  take  several 
wives  merely  to  gratify  their  carnal  appetites ;  but  that  a  certain  dis- 
pensation and  all  mysteries  were  to  be  performed  by  them.  For  if 
any  one  w^  permitted  to  take  whom  he  would  to  wife,  and  as  he  would, 
and  as  many  wives  as  be  pleased  (as  your  countrymen  do  who,  through- 
out the  world  wherever  they  travel  or  wheresoever  they  are  sent,  take 
women  under  the  name  of  wives),  how  much  more  would  it  have  been 
lawful  for  David  to  have  done  so  ? 

* "  Saying  this,  dearest  Marcus  Pompeius,  I  concluded/'  "  And 
Trypho,  after  a  short  pause,  said,  ''  You  see  that  we  had  no  design  of 
entering  into  a  discourse  with  you  on  this  subject.  But,  as  for  my  part,  I 
confess  I  have  been  greatly  delighted  with  this  conference,  and  I  believe 
my  companions  will  say  the  same.  For  we  have  found  more  than  we 
expected,  or  indeed  could  expect.  But  if  we  could  have  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  together,  we  should  receive  greater  advan- 
tage still  by  searching  the  Scriptures.  But  because,  as  you  said,  you 
are  just  ready  to  depart,  and  expect  to  set  sail  every  day,  I  desire,  if  it 
is  not  too  much  trouble,  that  when  you  are  gone  you  would  remember 
us  as  friends. 

*"So 
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*  " So  fer  as  lies  in  my  power,"  said  T,  "I  would  do  that  every  day 
if  I  could  stay ;  but  as  I  expect,  with  God's  leave,  to  depart  soon,  I 
exhort  you  that  you  would  apply  yourselves  to,  and  consider,  over  and 
over  again,  this  great  and  important  subject,  in  which  your  salvation  is 
concerned,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  yourselves  to  prefer  the 
Christ  of  Almighty  God  before  your  rabbies."  And  so  they  departed, 
wishing  me  a  good  and  prosperous  voyage,  and  a  safe  deliverance  from 
every  other  misfortune.  And  I  prayed  for  them,  and  said,  "  I  cannot 
wish  you,  gentlemen,  a  greater  blessing  than  that  you  may  by  this 
means  acknowledge  that  every  man  is  endowed  with  understanding,  and 
that  you  may  steadfastly  believe  with  us  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  God.' " 

Considerable  resemblance  will  be  found  between  the  Oration  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Cohortatio  which  follows  it.  We  give  them 
from  Otto's  edition,  and  place  them  in  the  order  he  adopts. 
Their  genuineness  may  be  doubted,  and  no  probable  date  can  be 
assigned  for  their  composition.  In  the  first  of  these  two  pieces  the 
author  appears  somewhat  coarse,  but  he  is  dealing  with  a  coarse 
subject.  They  do  not  approach,  indeed  none  of  his  works  approach, 
the  merit  of  his  larger  Apology  for  the  Christians. 

*  The  Okation  to  the  Gbeeks. 

'  Aoyoc  TTpoc  "EWiyvac. 
'  Suppose  not,  Greeks,  that  without  reason  I  am  estranged  from 
your  ways  and  worship,  for  nothing  in  them  have  I  found  sacred  or 
acceptable  to  God.  The  writings  of  your  poets  are  monuments  of 
human  passion  and  folly.  Agamemnon,  to  redeem  the  worthless  wife 
of  his  brother,  carried  off  by  a  paltry  shepherd,'  consents  that  his  own 
daughter  should  be  put  to  death :  quarrels  with  Achilles  about  another 
silly  woman  :  while  the  great  hero  himself,  the  conqueror  of  Troy,  in 
his  turn  becomes  captive  to  Polyxena.  Ulysses  earned  a  name  for 
goodness  and  prudence  which  he  did  not  deserve.  Telamonian  Ajax 
goes  mad  on  insufficient  cause*  The  fables  of  Homer  I  value  not — 
their  beginuing  and  end  is  woman.  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod  is  no 
better.  Saturn  usurps  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  Jupiter  does  the 
same  by  Saturn,  and  divides  the  empire  of  the  universe  with  Neptune 
and  Pluto  ;  and  Pluto  ravishes  Proserpina,  and  Neptune  Melanippa 
and  the  Nereids,  and  Jupiter  Antiope,  as  a  satyr,  Danae  as  gold, 
Europa  as  a  bull,  and  Leda  as  a  swan,  and  Semele  and  Ganymede 
prove  his  impurity  and  wake  the  jealousy  of  his  wife.  Apollo,  the 
prophet,  was  a  liar,  Minerva  a  virago,  Bacchus  effeminate,  Venus  a 
courtezan.  Read  over  to  Jupiter  the  laws  against  disrespect  to  parents 
and  against  adultery  ;  to  Minerva  and  Diana^  those  prescribing  female 
duties  to  females ;  to  Bacchus,  those  for  men.  Look  at  your  Hercules 
and  his  labours,  and  his  loves,  and  his  being  shamefully  whipped''  by 
Lyde,   a^ud   his   death    by  his  own   hand.      Vulcan's  well-grounded 


'  Aeirpov  irotfifvos,  a  scabby  shepherd,  more  expressive  than  courteous. 
^  Kara  yXovrSov  tuttto/icvos. 
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jealousy  too,  shows  what  your  gods  are,  and  your  heroes  are  made 
manifest  in  their  histories — Atreus^  Thyestes,  the  Pelopidse,  Procne 
and  her  sister,  Laius  and  (Edipus.  Tour  solemn  feasts,  too,  my  soul 
abhors ;  extravagant,  luxurious,  inciting  to  every  ill,  inducing  a 
Bacchic  furor  in  the  mind,  and  ending  in  the  grossest  impurities.  How 
can  you  quarrel  with  son  or  wife,  or  neighbour,  when  they  only  do,  in 
injuring  your  h(Hiour,  person,  or  property,  what  Jupiter  or  Venus  have 
done,  whom  you  worship  ?  Xiearn  then,  in  future,  the  incomparable 
wisdom  and  divine  words  of  truth.  For  our  Commander,  the  divine 
Logos,  who  cx>ntinually  presides  over  us,  does  not  demand  of  us  strength 
of  body  nor  beauty  of  feature,  nor  a  lordly  spirit,  but  a  pure  mind, 
guarded  by  holiness  and  divine  actions.  This  raises  us  above  Olympus 
itself,  to  heaven  and  immortal  life.  Approach  and  learn  this  heavenly 
doctrine  and  be  as  I  am,  for  I  was  once  as  ye  are  now.  The  peace  of 
God  will  then  possess  your  soul^-freed  from  lust,  enormities,  brawls, 
and  passions,  which  disturb  the  repose  of  the  unconverted  mind.' 

We  next  introduce  the  piece  generally  known  under  the  title  of 
the  ^  Exhortation  to  thb  Greeks  [A(Syos  (ra/)aiysrixof  ir^os 
*'ExXY}vaf],  although  we  think  the  objections  to  its  genuineness  are 
enough  to  cast  serious  doubts  upon  its  authorship.  But  our  pur- 
pose IS  not  critical — to  impugn  or  defend  the  text  of  this  work — 
rather  to  put  our  readers  m  possession  of  its  substance,  premising, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  that  whereas  the  two  pre- 
ceding publications  are  apologetic  and  defensive,  this  carries  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camn,  and  seeks  to  overturn  at  once  the 
Hellenic  philosophy  and  religion.  This  mode  of  procedure  was 
perfectly  competent  for  the  author  to  adopt,  and  all  things  besides 
being  congruous,  would  form  no  objection  to  Justin's  authorship 
of  this  work,  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  discrepancies, 
justifies  the  very  strong  suspicions  we  entertain  that  it  never 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  this  Father,  although  it  no  doubt 
represents  the  mode  of  attack  upon  paganism  which  prevailed 
in  his  day. 

The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  commences  his  work 
by  desiring  of  God  help  for  himself  in  stating,  and  candour  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  whom  he  addresses,  in  ludsing  the  argument 
entered  upon :  the  topic  being  one  of  the  nignest  importance  in 
the  esteem  alike  of  inspired  prophets  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
leading  minds  among  the  heatnen  on  the  other.  The  first  persons 
who  are  selected  for  censure  are  the  poets,  because  of  their  ridi- 
culous theogonies ;  Homer,  for  instance,  ascribing  the  original  of 
the  gods  to  water,  making  them  arbiters  of  war ;  Jupiter,  guilty 
of  perjury,  a  helpless  tool  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  unable  to  defend 
himself  on  a  memorable  occasion  from  outrage  by  the  other  gods, 
given  over  to  many  impure  loves ;  Mars^  Venus,  Juno,  and  Kuto, 
wounded  by  mortals,  and  the  God  of  War  once  bound  by  giants 

for 
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for  tMrteen  months ;  the  gods,  too,  all  at  yariance  with  each  other. 
And  Hesiod  writes  to  the  same  effect : — 

'  But  perhaps,'  continues  the  writer, '  you  will  disown  the  gods  whom 
the  poets  fashion  for  you ;  let  us  then  examine  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers  themselves,  which  is  only  more  ridiculous  still.  To  hegia 
with  Thales  the  Milesian,  he  averred  that  water  was  the  origin  of  the 
universe^  and  water  would  be  the  end.  Next,  Anaximander,  also  a 
Milesian,  said  that  infinity  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things* 
But  a  third  Milesian,  Anaximenes,  averred  that  all  things  were  formed 
of  air,  and  would  terminate  in  the  same.  Heraclitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Metapontian,  alleged  that  fire  was  the  author  and  end  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras  of  Ckzomene  maintained  that  the  principles  of 
all  things  were  equalities  !  Archelaus,  the  Athenian,  that  the  bound- 
less air,  and  the  density  and  rarity  round  it  were  the  origin  of  all 
things.  Pythagoras  the  Samian  said  that  numbers  and  their  propor- 
tions and  harmonies  and  the  monad  and  indefinite  duad,  were  the 
first  principles  of  the  universe.  Epicurus  the  Athenian,  that  bodies 
apprehensible  by  reason,  solid,  incorruptible,  etc.,  were  the  elements  of 
things.  Empedocles  the  Agrjgentine  allowed  that  there  were  four 
elements — fire^  air,  water,  earth — and  two  principal  powers,  union  and 
discord.  These  are  your  other  teachers — as  contrarious  and  contra- 
dictory as  the  poets.  Who  would  be  safe  in  listening  to  them  who 
agree  not  between  themselves  ?  But  Aristotle  and  Plato  ye  will  set 
up  as  the  teachers  whom  ye  will  follow,  as  these  are  alleged  to  have 
taught  the  true  and  perfect  faith.  But  these  are  as  far  from  agree- 
ment with  each  other  as  the  philosophers  mentioned  before  :  for 
instance,  Plato  declares  the  Supreme  God  to  exist  in  the  fiery  essence ; 
but  Aristotle,  while  combating  this  view,  asserts  that  Deity  forms  for 
himself  a  fifth  eetherial  and  unchangeable  body,  and  in  this  exists, 
availing  himself  of  a  verse  in  Homer  that  seems  to  speak  this  sense. 
Yet  this  same  Aristotle  denies  Homer  any  weight  when  quoted  against 
himself — ^then  the  blind  bard  is  a  mere  poet  and  dealer  in  fiction,  a 
Terser,  but  by  no  means  a  philosopher.  But  Plato  and  Aristotle  have 
scarcely  two  opinions  alike,  their  whole  systems  being  apart  at  almost 
every  point.  How  then  can  ye  take  as  guides  teachers  who  cannot 
agree  ?  How  much  more  fitting  that  ye  came  to  our  teachers  who 
fived  long  before  these  philosophers,  who  delivered  not  their  own 
opinions,  nor  difiTered  with  each  other,  but,  free  from  contention,  taught 
the.  truth  of  God.  They  could  not  have  attained  their  sublime  know- 
ledge by  human  efforts,  but,  like  the  lyre  stricken  by  the  hand,  they 
communicate  to  us  the  promptings  of  a  divine  teacher.  With  the 
most  perfect  consent,  therefore,,  these  inform  us  of  God,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  formation  of  man,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the 
judgment  after  death,  and  of  all  that  it  is  most  essential  for  man  to 
know.  Of  these  inspired  teachers  I  will  first  mention  Moses,  who, 
according  to  your  own  histories,  far  preceded  in  antiquity,  as  in  repu- 
tation, your  own  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  or  legislators.  In  the 
times  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges,  the  earliest  of  Greece,  your  Grecian 
recordis  report  Moses  to  have  lived,  the  prince  and  leader  of  the  Jewish 
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people.  Polemon,  in  his  Hellenic  histories,  and  Apion  against  the 
Jews,  describe  the  Exodus  under  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy 
Mendesius  concurs  with  them  in  this.  Hellanicus  and  Philochorus, 
also,  Castor,  Thallus,  and  Polyhistor,  Philo  and  Josephus,  all  mention 
Moses,  as  a  very  ancient  prince  of  the  Hebrews,  The  very  title  of 
Josephus'  book  intimates  the  earliness  of  the  events  he  records,  "  The 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews  !"  Diodorus,  that  distinguished  historian  and 
traveller,  gleaned  in  Egypt  information  to'the  same  effect.  Moses  was 
the  chief  doctor  of  the  Jews,  and  endowed  with  that  divine  and  pro- 
phetic spirit  vouchsafed  from  heaven  to  holy  men :  and  him  the  pro- 
phets followed  in  succession  ;  the  divinely  taught  authors  of  our  faith 
and  worship.  But  ye  have  none  from  whom  to  derive  aught  divine, 
except  poets  and  philosophers— confessedly  absurd,  contraditory,  and 
mistaken — and  then,  forsooth,  you  betake  yourselves  to  oracles.  Of 
the  worth  of  these  we  have  somewhat  now  to  urge.  Your  own  his- 
torians say  that  one  consulting  the  oracle  once  for  an  answer  to 
the  question,  who  were  the  most  religious  of  men  ?  the  reply  was 
this: — 

Of  mortals,  Jews  alone  are  truly  wise, 
Honouring  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  skies. 

*  Thus  your  own  oracles  are  on  our  side.  Compare  the  remoteness  of 
Moses'  period  and  that  of  your  philosophers.  Socrates  was  the  teacher 
of  Plato,  and  Plato  of  Aristotle,  these  last  being  contemporaries  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
Demosthenes  and  -ffischines.  Besides,  none  of  your  histories  embrace 
the  period  before  the  Olympiads,  but  the  history  of  Moses,  in  Hebrew 
characters,  was  even  then  extant.  Greek  letters  are  ascribed  to  Cad- 
mus, as  an  introduction  by  him  from  Phoenicia,  at  a  period  considerably 
later  than  their  invention  in  that  country ;  and  Plato  introduces  Solon 
in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  as  saying  he  heard  an  Egyptian  style  the 
Greeks  boys  and  youths,  in  comparison  with  the  older  nations,  on  the 
score  of  literature  and  national  history.  Now,  all  your  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, and  every  other  kind  of  erudition,  is  posterior  to  your  acquisition 
of  the  Greek  character,  but  the  Mosaic  writings  were  given  to  the 
world  in  a  different  and  earlier  character,  of  which  this  circumstance  is 
proof,  namely,  that  when  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  would  establish  his 
library  at  Alexandria,  he  would  have  these  books  of  the  Jews  trans- 
lated, which  was  done,  with  niiraculous  concert  and  uniformity,  by 
seventy  interpreters,  kept  in  seventy  cells  till  the  task  was  done.  Now 
"  this  we  report  to  you,  not  as  fable  or  mere  entertaining  story  to  serve 
a  purpose,  but  when  ourselves  at  Alexandria  we  saw  the  remains  of 
the  cells  at  Pharos,  and  were  told  the  circumstances  by  the  inhabitants 
as  they  had  received  them  by  general  tradition,  a  report  supported, 
moreover,  by  those  trustworthy  historians,  Philo  and  Josepims."  Nor 
should  any  object  to  us  that  these  books  belong  to  the  Jews  rather 
than  to  us,  for  they  are  ours  also,  and  providentially  preserved  by  the 
Jews  rather  than  by  us,  for  in  controversy  with  that  people,  we  allege 
the  books  preserved  in  their  synagogues  as  our  justification.    Ye  Greeks 

should 
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should  then,  directed  as  ye  are  by  authorities  both  within  and  without, 
yield  to  no  foregone  error,  however  sanctioned,  but  examine  all  things 
for  yourselves.  Many  of  your  own  writers,  especially  ajay  who  have 
gone  to  Egypt,  have  learned  to  speak  otherwise  of  Moses  than  they  had 
been  wont  before  that  period  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  Diodorus,  for 
instance,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others. 
Orpheus,  once  a  poly  theist,  proclaims  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  Voice 
that  proceeds  out  of  his  mouth  as  sharing  in  his  rule.  This  avlii,  or 
voice,  is  the  X<5yoc,  or  word  of  God,  by  whom  he  made  all  worlds ;  the 
one  word  being  substituted  for  the  other  for  the  metre's  sake.  To  the 
Sibyl,  whom  Plato  and  Aristophanes  acknowledge  to  be  a  prophetess, 
the  same  sentiments  are  ascribed.  Even  Homer,  the  polytheist  and 
plagiarist  of  Orpheus,  lets  fall  a  seeming  acknowledgment  of  the  unity 
of  Grod  in  the  verse : — 

Though  God  himself  shovldi  promise  me  to  live 
A  life  untouched  by  age,  of  strength  and  bloom. 

The  same  seems  implied  in  that  of  Nestor  : — 

A  host  of  rulers  is  not  safe — but  since 

We  must  have  rule,  let  one  alone  b^e  prince. 

Sophocles  also  avers  the  unity  of  God.  Pythagoras  clearly  in  his 
Monad,  and  Plato  covertly,  for  fear  of  popular  dislike,  in  his  Timaeus, 
a  theological  piece,  and  elsewhere.  Homer  in  his  Golden  Cliain,  and 
in  his  expression  about  Hector,  "  Full  of  Jove  he  fears  neither  gods 
nor  men,"  recognizes  the  same  truth ;  but  Plato  is  veiy  inconsistent, 
quarrelling  with  Homer  about  his  representations  of  the  gods,  his  own 
being  in  some  respects  no  better,  urged  probably  to  these  by  fear  of 
persecution,  and  only  in  a  covert  way  proclaiming  the  great  truth  he 
alleges  from  Moses.  Afraid  to  quote  from  this  author  by  name,  he 
says,  "God,  as  says  the  ancient  word,  is  the  beginning,  end,  and 
middle  of  all  things,"  and  refers  to  the  prophets  in  the  phrase,  "  those 
men  who  are  dear  to  God."  He  hints  at  a  future  judgment  in  his 
first  Book  of  the  Republic,  in  the  tenth  Book  of  which  he  clearly 
teaches  the  judgment  from  the  vision  of  Eris,  restored  to  life  after  his 
decease.  In  this  vision  our  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  implied, 
because  souls  could  not  be  punished  without  bodies.  The  Tityus, 
Sisiphus,  and  Tantalus  of  Homer,  all  are  facts  to  the  same  effect, 
the  source  of  these  representations  being  Egypt,  whence  Homer  drew 
his  better  theology  directly.  His  Shield  of  Achilles  records  the 
work  of  God  in  creation  in  terms  drawn  from  Moses  ;  his  Garden  of 
Alcinous  is  the  Garden  of  Eden;  the  attempt  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes 
to  scale  heaven  is  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  the  expulsion  of  the 
devil  from  the  upper  world  is  imagined  in  that  of  Ate  from  the  society 
of  the  gods.  Plato's  idea  is  but  the  forni  or  pattern  which  Moses 
was  to  follow  in  the  construction  of  the  ark  and  tabernacle,  and 
the  form  after  which  God  fashioned  the  worid.  Jupiter  traversing 
heaven  in  his  rapid  car  is  taken  frohi  our  God  riding  on  the  wings  of 
cherubim.  When  Plato,  in  his  Meno,  speaks  of  virtue  being  a  divine 
gift,  he  means  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  whom  he  read  in  the  prophets ;  for 
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at  they  retolved  the  Spirit  into  aeven  parts,  «>  he  virtue  into  four. 
He  alleges  also  that  time  began  with  the  creation  and  will  ^mI  with  it, 
whence  but  from  Moses.  Even  idolatry  finds  its  models  of  divinity  in 
the  words  of  Moses,  ^*  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness r  But  why  mention  these  things?  Simply  that  the  Greeks 
may  turn  to  the  older,  truer  historians,  who  plainly  speak  the  teach- 
ings of  heaven,  and  not  to  the  works  of  sophists  and  modems,  whose 
best  is  taken  from  the  works  we  revere.  The  wisest  of  your  philo- 
sophers, Socrates,  owned  he  knew  nothing,  but  these  profess  to  know 
even  the  things  of  heaven.  Aristotle  averred  God  to  be  some  fifth 
element  of  the  univene,  and  won  the  belief  of  many,  yet  could  not 
understand  the  tides  of  £uripus.  Let  none  prefer,  then,  the  eloquence 
of  such  teachers  before  his  own  salvation,  but  heed  their  teachings  only 
as  much  as  those  heeded  the  Sirens  who  listened  to  their  song  with  well- 
guarded  ears.  'Should  any  reluctance  to  recant,  to  own  your  iornorance 
or  abandon  your  superstition,  lead  you  to  reject  the  inspired  teachers 
themselves,  at  least  Ibten  to  Orpheus  and  others  proclaiming  the  one- 
ness of  God.  The  Babylonian  Sibyl,  too,  the  daughter  of  Berosus  the 
Chaldean,  teaches  doctrines  divinely  like  those  of  the  prophets.  At 
Cumae  we  ourselves  saw  the  throne  of  rock  from  which  she  uttered 
her  oracles,  the  font  in  which  she  bathed,  the  recess  in  which  she 
hid.  Plato,  in  his  Meno,  testifies  to  the  divine  inspiration  of  such 
persons.  Our  guides  informed  us  also  that  a  brazen  chest  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  containing  her  remains.  She 
testifies  in  express  terms  to  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
But  as  your  very  philosophers  own  that  of  God  nothing  can  be  known, 
that  he  is  Trdvk-pv^ov,  altogether  hidden,  leave  their  teaching  for  that  of 
those  who  by  divine  inspiration  will  infallibly  teach  you  about  the 
true  God,  and  the  true  religion,  the  prophets  of  the  Most  High.' 

The  Fragment  on  the  Resurrection  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Sacred  Parallels  of  St.  John  Damascenus,  and  was  first  published 
in  Latin  in  the  works  of  that  saint  (Paris,  1619,  folio).  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  transferred  (in  1622)  into  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  published  at  Douay  by  Peter  Halloix. 
Grabe  edited  it  in  ms  Spicilegium  (Oxford,  1700) ;  and  we  find 
that  it  has  appeared  in  English  by  Humphreys  (London,  1714), 
although  we  have  never  fallen  in  with  it  The  leading  thoughts  in 
this  fragment  will  be  found  in  our  resume  which  follows : — 

*  Fragment  on  the  Resurrection. 

^  '£ii:  Tov  irept  kyatrraatutQ, 

^  The  word  of  truth  is  free  and  independent,  and  ought  to  be  believed, 
not  questioned.  But  as  it  is  divine,  so  also  is  it  free  from  arrogance. 
Nevertheless,  to  demand  demonstration  of  matters  of  fiuth  were  about 
as  reasonable  as  to  demand  demonstration  of  objects  present  to  the 
senses.  We  do  not  then  demonstrate  truth  but  believe  it ;  and  truth 
is  God,  the  Father  of  the  universe,  who  is  perfect  mind :  whose  son, 
the  Logos,  came  to  us,  being  incarnate,  showing  us  the  Father  and  the 

Son, 
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Son,  and  bestowing  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  himself,  and  after- 
wards eternal  life.  As  the  faith  of  these  things  is  impugned  by  the 
adversary,  we  deem  it  right  to  launch  the  invincible  weapons  of  truth 
at  him  in  return. 

^  The  enemies  of  righteousness  say  that  a  resurrection  is  impossible, 
the  parts  being  dissolved  and  scattered.  They  frame  certain  sophisms 
to  this  effect :  either  the  body  will  rise  perfect  or  imperfect ;  if  imper- 
fect, it  will  convict  Deity  of  defect  of  power ;  if  perfect,  how  absurd  to 
say  that  man  will  not  marry  in  heaven.  Some  say  Christ's  advent  was 
spiritual,  and  not  in  the  flesh,  implying  that  the  resurrection  is  spi- 
ritual. These  things  we  explain  on  this  wise.  That  men  and  women 
should  marry  in  another  life,  is  not  necessary  ;  for  we  see  even  in  the 
present  life,  certain  women  barren,  others  vow  perpetual  virginity,  and 
holy  men  preserve  their  chastity  intact,  or  dissolve  their  nuptial  bond. 
Certain  animals,  as  mules,  also  do  not  generate,'  though  the  proper 
organs  are  poss^sed  by  them.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of 
a  virgin,  at  once  to  check  the  indulgence  of  carnal  desires,  and  to  show 
that  God  could  produce  man  without  recourse  to  human  means.  He 
lived  embracing  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life,  indulging 
in  food,  drink,  and  clothing,  but  avoiding  marriage,  which  is  not  a 
necessary  condition.  The  body  without  food  dies,  but  this  other 
abstinence  inflicts  no  ill.  Christ  positively  foretold  also  that  this  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  should  cease  in  the  future  world.  '^  The  children  of 
this  world  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  but  the  children  of  the 
future  world  will  neither  marry  nor  give  in  marriage,  but  be  as  the 
angels  of  God." 

^  But,  say  the  opponents,  if  men  rise  as  they  died,  the  one-eyed  will 
rise  with  one  eye — the  lame,  lame — and  so  with  any  other  defect. 
How  blind  in  heart  are  they  who  urge  this  objection !  For  Christ 
restored  the  members  of  the  maimed  by  miracle  on  earth,  not  only  to 
fulfil  prophecy,  ''  the  blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear,"  but  also  to  induce 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body..  If  bodies  were  restored  whole 
in  life,  how  much  more  afler  death. 

*  But  others  add,  in  the  way  of  objection,  that  the  resurrection  is 
impossible — infidels  these,  in  fact,  and  even  more  infidel  than  the 
infidels ;  for  Homer  the  pagan  could  say — 

.    <  The  gods  with  ease  can  all  things  do.' 

If  the  Gods  of  the  heathen  are  believed  to  have  this  power,  and  they 
are  only  demons,  how  much  more  God  who  made  the  first  man  (rov 
xptaTOTcXadTQv)  out  of  clay,  and  exhibits  his  power  continually  in  the 
reproduction  of  man  by  means  seemingly  so  incredible  (e£  ^a\i(miz 
payidoc  vypov).  But  as  we  are  about  to  adduce  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  we  must  crave  the  indulgence 
of  believers  if  we  borrow  them  from  the  world  and  sources  extraneous 
to  things  divine. 

'  The  heathen  philosophers,  then,  assert  that  the  universe  is  matter 
and  God,  as  Plato— that  atoms  and  a  vacuum,  as  Epicurus — ^that  fire, 
water,  air,  earth  is,  as  the  Stoics.  Whatever  difierences  these  sages 
professed,  they  help  these  two  things  in  common,  that  what  exists 
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neither  came  from  nothing,  nor  dissolves  into  nothing — and  that  the 
elements  from  which  all  things  are  made  are  imperishable.  According 
to  Plato's  views,  then,  God  and  matter  being  both  indestructible,  to 
renew  the  body  in  its  former  shape  will  be  as  easy  as  for  a  moulder  of 
waxen  figures  to  renew  the  shape  after  breaking  up  any  figure  he  has 
made.  If  we  adopt  the  Stoic  opinion,  to  bring  together  the  four 
elements  again,  after  their  separation,  in  the  same  proportion  and 
rhythm  as  they  existed  before,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  the  human  body.  According  to  Epicurus,  since  the  atoms  and 
vacuum  are  indestructible,  the  atoms  need  but  again  resume  their  pre- 
vious order  and  arrangement  {Qiaiv  koI  raiiy)  to  be  all  they  were  be- 
fore, just  as  the  mosaic- worker  constructs  his  damaged  figure  of  an 
animal  out  of  his  old  materials.  On  the  principles  of  the  heathen, 
then,  cannot  God  restore  the  human  body  by  a  resurrection? 

'  But,  say  6ome,^he  body  is  too  vile  to  deserve  a  resurrection ;  as  if 
that  could  be  vile  which  was  made  by  God  after  his  own  image.  But 
the  body  is  unworthy,  forsooth,  because  it  is  sinful  and  constrains  the 
soul  to  sin ;  just  as  if  it  were  the  sole  sinner,  and  should  bear  the  bur- 
den of  both.  On  the  contrary,  the  body  would  not  have  sinned  at  all 
had  not  the  soul  led  the  way.  As,  in  ploughing,  no  single  ox  can  do 
the  work,  so  body  and  soul  are  accomplices  in  sin.  But,  granting  that 
the  body  alone  did  sin,  then  it  was  the  special  object  of  our  Saviour's 
advent,  for  he  says,  '^  I  came  not  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance." But  now  must  we  address  a  word  to  the  objection,  that  how- 
ever dear  we  might  allow  the  flesh  to  be  to  the  Almighty,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  promise  of  its  resurrection.  How  absurd  and  unwor- 
thy of  God  to  suppose  he  takes  less  interest  in  his  creature  than  tlie 
artist ,  in  hb  work.  God  the  incorruptible  is  not  such  a  one  as  this 
supposition  would  imply  :  the  great  mind  of  the  universe  could  not  act 
so  absurdly.  He  has  promised  resurrection  and  eternal  life  to  the 
body,  in  promising  salvation  to  man  ;  for  man  consists  of  body  as  well 
as  soul.  The  soul  alone  is  not  the  man,  nor  the  body  alone,  but  both : 
to  save  the  one  and  not  the  other  would  not  fulfil  the  promise.  Both  the 
soul  and  boily  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  both  must  share 
the  boon.  But  the  soul,  say  they,  is  incorruptible,  an  emanation  of 
God ;  but  the  flesh  is  corruptible,  and  not  of  the  nature  of  God. 
Where  is  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  we  say  in  reply  to  this — 
power  to  save  from  death  what  cannot  die — goodness  in  saving  that 
which  is  part  of  himself,  which   any  one  would   do,  which  nature 

prompts  the  very  brute  to  ? 

«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

If  the  body  were  of  no  worth,  why  did  Christ  heal  it  ?  and,  strangest 
of  all,  raise  it  from  the  dead  ?  Christ's  own  resurrection  is  proof  of 
the  body's  rising ;  for  he  bore  the  same  body  after  death  which  had 
been  crucified.  That  bodies  can  rise  to  heaven  he  proved  by  his  ascen- 
sion afterwards.  None  but  an  obstinate  Sadducean  could  ask  for 
clearer  demonstrations  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

******* 

The  resurrection,  in  fact,  must  be  of  the  flesh,  because  the  flesh  dies, 

the 
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the  soul  does  not  die.  The  soul  is  in  the  body  while  the  body  lives, 
but  when  the  soul  departs  the  body  dies.  Now  if  tlie  Saviour  liad 
only  promised  life  to  the  soul,  what  more  had  he  done  than  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  their  band  of  followers?  But  now  something  novel 
and  far  exceeding  their  highest  reach  of  thought,  is  promised  us, 
namely,  not  that  God  will  endow  incorruption  with  incorruptibility, 
but  the  corruptible  with  incorruption.  But  the  prince  of  darkness  has 
spread  damnable  heresies  by  means  of  his  emissaries  who  crucified  the 
Liord  of  glory,  and  hath  brought  down  blasphemies  upon  the  name 
th^y  presumptuously  bore,  while  in  deeds  they  denied  it  If,  in  fact, 
the  body  rise  not  again,  wherefore  do  we  refrain  from  the  indulgences 
aAer  wiiich  it  craves,  and  not  like  the  desperate  sick,  whom  no  simples 
can  save,  live  as  we  please?  But  Christ,  our  great  physician,  has 
enjoined  a  sober  and  continent  life,  that  our  body  may  be  deemed 
worthy  to  share  in  the  resurrection,  and  be  kept  from  sin,  just  as  pru- 
dent doctors  forbid  certain  indulgences  to  their  patients  so  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  of  their  restoration  to  health.* 

After  the  full  analysis  presented  here,  it  may  seem  almost 
superfluous  to  volunteer  observation  upon  the  works  presented  in 
brief ;  but  we  must  not  allow  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  to  pass 
from  under  our  notice  without  a  cursory  remark  or  two,  because 
it  is  the  principal  production  of  the  writer,  and  more  frequently 
than  any  other  referred  to  in  controversy.  We  cannot  but  observe, 
in  the  nrst  place,  and  while  we  observe  object  to,  the  view  pre- 
sented by  Justin  of  the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  reason  of  it,  that  it  was  a  Mosaic  ordinance  imposed 
upon  the  people  as  a  yoke  and  punishment  with  a  special  view  to 
control  their  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  not  observed  by  the  patri- 
archs who  lived  before  the  exode,  Abel,  Enoch,  Lot,  Noah, 
Melchizedek,  etc.  We  certainly  have  read  the  Old  Testament 
records  with  very  different  eyes  from  those  of  this  philosophic 
Father  upon  the  point  just  noted,  for  we  have  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions the  very  reverse  of  his,  our  conviction  being  that  from  the 
creation  of  man  upon  the  earth  a  seventh  day  Sabbath  was 
observed^-that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  heritage  of  the  first 
man  and  all  his  family — a  fruit  of  God's  benevolence  to  the  race, 
and  neither  the  privilege  nor  restriction  of  the  Jews  alone. 

In  connection  with  this  stands  the  question  of  circumcision, 
which  is  invariably  represented  to  be  a  rite  imposed  as  a  burden, 
a  pain  and  a  disgrace,  designed  to  mark  the  Jews  out  for  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  those  nations  which  were  uncircumcised, 
and  by  no  means  a  token  of  the  favour  of  God.  Such  a  view  is 
wholly  opposed  to  the  most  obvious  view  of  the  rite  as  given  in 
the  terms  of  its  institution.  *  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  years 
old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I 
am  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect,  and  I 

will 
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will  make  my  coyenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply 
thee  exceedingly/  *  Behold  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thoa 
shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations.'  '  And  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  between  me  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their 
generations  for  an  everlastins  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the 
land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession,  and  I  will  be  their 
God.  Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant,  therefore,  thoii  and  thy 
seed  after  thee  in  their  generations.  This  is  my  coyenant  which 
ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  afi;er  thee ;  every 
man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.'  ^  Then  Abraham 
fell  upon  his  face  and  lauriied.'  ^  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael 
his  son,  and  all  that  were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all  that  were 
bought  with  his  money,  every  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's 
house,  and  circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  roreskin  in  the  selfsame 
day  as  God  had  said  unto  him.  And  Abraham  was  ninety  years 
old  and  nine  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  Ms  foreskin' 
(Gen.  xvii.  1,  2.  4.  7,  8.  17.  23,  24).  This  simple  and  straight- 
forward narrative,  which  the  strain  of  Justin's  remarks  would 
almost  lead  one  to  believe  he  had  never  read,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
overturn  his  representation  of  the  matter.  Circumcision  was  the 
sign  manual  and  seal  appended  to  the  writing  of  the  covenant, 
whereby  all  its  blessings  were  made  over  to  those  who  owned  the 
faith  and  bore  this  conditioned  badge  of  Abraham.  In  no  one  of 
its  aspects  could  it  be  regarded  as  a  penalty,  but  a  privilege  :  in 
no  sense  a  Cain-like  mark  for  recognition  and  retribution,  rather 
a  Joseph's  coat,  the  expression  and  the  pledge  of  an  unchanging 
love. 

Our  last  observation  will  dwell  the  briefest  possible  space  upon 
the  intolerable  tautology  of  the  work.  In  the  process  of  reducing 
it  to  the  compass  of  our  analysis  this  feature  of  it  became  pain- 
fully prominent,  and  however  much  we  sought  to  avoid  its  dis- 
gustful exhibition  in  this  short  paper,  we  have  not  been  altogether 
successful  in  its  exclusion.  iNot  that  we  would  have  so  ^ut  it 
out  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  original  could  not  be  gleaned  from 
our  labours,  but  have  given  only  so  much  of  it  as  might  indicate 
its  existence  there  without  perpetually  recurring  to  interrupt  the 
onward  flow  of  the  argument.  Yet  tnis  we  ibund  impossible,  and 
beg  our  readers  to  give  us  credit  for  greatly  improving  the  dia- 
logue in  this  particular  by  abbreviation,  and  sparing  them  the 
iteration  thrice  reiterate  of  arguments  and  illustrations  .which 
had  already  figured  to  some  purpose  before  in  the  work.  The 
treatment  of  Trypho  in  the  dialogue,  too,  whether  a  mere  man 
of  straw — an  ecclesiastical  Guy  Fawkes  meant  to  be  roasted— or 

an 
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an  actual  personasei  is  the  reTerse  of  courteous  and  Christiaii. 
Justin  speaks  of  tne  Jews  with  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  temper 
had  been  soured  by  the  ill  treatment  the  Christians  had  been 
long  used  to  receive  from  that  nation,  and  can  scarcely  at  times 
observe  common  decency  when  alluding  to  the  circumstance. 
To  the  most  natural  objec^ons,  urged  in  the  most  gentle  way 
by  his  opponent,  he  answers  with  a  neat  of  spirit,  and  sometimes 
with  a  licence  of  invective,  little  creditable  to  the  good  father's 
self-control  and  discretion.  Trypho  appears  pliable  and  amiable 
to  an  extreme  degree,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  argu« 
mentB  and  statements  very  iieur  from  satisfactory  to  us.  This  goes 
far,  along  with  other  facts,  to  maJ^e  us  doubt  the  actuality  of  the 
conference  which  the  dialogue  records,  and  invests  it  with  a  cha* 
racter  to  our  observation  transparently  mythic.  If  the  arguments 
employed  in  this  work  were  the  best  and  choicest  the  Christians 
could  employ  in  controversy  with  their  most  subtle  adversaries, 
and  there  is  certainly  every  reason  to  believe  such  to  be  the  case — 
for  this  dialogue  with  Trypho  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  golden  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  early  church — then 
have  we  stronger  ground  than  ever  to  believe  in  the  miraculous 
and  divine  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  confession  of  the 
inspired  must  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of  the  uninspired 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  durii^  the  first  century  or  two : — *  we 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  of  God.' 

The  Apology  presented  to  the  Roman  emperors  we  consider 
a  much  more  respectable  production  as  to  method,  style,  and 
logical  coherence.  If  any  thing,  in  our  apprehendon,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  justify  the  Jew  in  his  unbelief,  it  would  be  the 
arguments  employed  by  Justin  to  beat  him  out  of  it,  more  adapted 
in  every  case  to  answer  the  cavils  of  a  child  than  to  satisfy  a 
masculine  understanding.  Our  judgment  may  seem  severe,  but 
it  is  according  to  truth. 

The  theological  views  of  our  author  upon  the  subject  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  in  the  Apology  are  essentially  wrong,  and 
altogether  unscriptural.  Regeneration  br  water  he  blurts  out 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  error  in  the  aogma  or  reserve  in  the 
statement  Nor  can  we  acquit  him  of  stating  in  so  many  words 
that  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  *  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.'»  On  the  Millennium  his  doctrine  is  unsound  5 
and,  with  the  great  multitude  of  the  early  Christians,  he  con- 
stantly ascribes  almost  every  evil  prevalent  in  the  Church  and  the 
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world  to  the  agency  of  evil  angels  and  demons.  These  had 
fallen  hy  intercourse  with  women,  according  to  that  xmiyersally 
misconceived  passage  in  Gen.  vi.  1,  and  employed  all  their  art 
and  power  in  perverting  the  Gospel  and  ruining  the  world.  Much 
that  is  advanced  upon  this  head  is  absurd  and  puerile  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  possession  by  demons  of  the  bodies  of  men 
in  Justin's  days,  and  the  boasted  fiiculty  of  exorcism,  are  entitled  to 
about  an  equal  decree  of  belief.  Equally  credulous  with  too  many 
of  his  time  he  ates  a  spurious  work,  the  Acts  of  Pilate,*^  with  a 
de^e  of  deference  for  its  authority  only  due  to  a  canonical  compo- 
sition :  and  is  a  sad  blunderer  in  his  chronology,^  making  Ptolemy, 
under  whom  the  version  of  the  Seventy  was  made,  a  contemporary 
of  Herod  the  king  of  Judea.  In  his  Apology  he  also  describes 
the  statue  of  Semo  Sancus,  the  Sabine  deity  at  Rome,  as  one  to 
the  honour  of  Simon  Magus,  a  point  generally  given  against  him 
by  his  editors,  he  bavins  read  '  Simoni  Deo  Sancto,'  instead  of 
^oemoni  Sanco  Deo.'  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
inscription  has  been  the  parent  of  the  tradition  respecting  the 
presence  of  the  heretic  Simon  in  Rome  and  the  veneration  with 
which  he  was  regarded  there,  for  a  name  has  originated  a  legend 
perhaps  quite  as  frequently  as  a  legend  a  name. 

The  evidence  of  Justin  has  been  more  frequently  appealed  to 
on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  than  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  cultus  and  even  sacraments  of  the  early  church,  a  procedure 
justified  by  the  superior  importance  of  the  doctrine.  On  this 
question,  fortunately,  the  eviaence  is  neither  scanty  nor  doubtful, 
and  we  are  happy  to  avow  our  confident  belief  in  the  essential 
agreement  of  Justin's  views  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  be- 
lievers in  all  ages.  There  is  no  fair  reason  to  call  in  question  the 
"f  Tk^^^"*^  orthodoxy  of  this  ancient  and  very  influential  doctor 
or  the  church,  nor  to  look  upon  the  decided  expression  of  his  own 
views  upon  this  vital  article  of  faith  as  any  other  than  an  honest 
renection  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  belief  among  the  Christians 


himself  r^i^??.*'  ^-  ^*)5  ^^''^^^  «^^^^  ®«o^  **,  The  same  being 
beW  r  ^I'f  (^^^'-  282) ;  ''Ayy.Xo.  ©ei.  iJir^^^v,  The  Angel 
343?.  •o'^AP:  2^3) '  ®^^^  '^^^  Xp.,rov,  Of  God  and  Christ  Tp. 
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upon  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  unbegotten  and  ineffable 
God — as  he  calls  the  Father  repeatedly  in  his  works — led  to  the 
employment  of  terms  and  illustrations  which  partially  militate 
against  this  view.  These  can  be  explained  for  the  most  part  as 
resulting  from  the  position  of  Christ  in  the  economy  of  redemption, 
but  their  introduction  at  all  is  to  be  traced,  we  believe,  to  the 
obtuseness  and  feebleness  of  Justin's  hiind,  who  could  not  see 
that  his  arguments  were  not  sufficiently  robust  to  sustain  his 
thesis,  that  his  illustrations  obscured  the  very  point  they  were  de- 
signed to  prove.  He  was  not  wise  enough  to  perceive  how  here 
he  was  but  darkening  counsel,  a  want  of  perspicacity  he  has  shared 
with  a  host  of  speculative  divines  since  his  day.  In  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  however,  we  ascribe  this  fault  to  Justin,  or  we  should 
scarcely  have  deemed  ourselves  justified  in  particularising  it. 
There  is  a  confusion  also  in  his  expressions  about  the  influence  of 
the  Logos  on  the  minds  of  the  better  heathen  sages  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  (ApoL  I.  82)  which,  did  we  not 
charitably  attribute  to  indistinctness  of  perception,  would  make 
us  doubt  whether  he  held  in  that  particular  paragraph  any  ob- 
jective Christ  at  all.  His  doctrine  here  is  benevolent,  that  all 
who  lived  before,  tihe  incarnation  according  to  their  reason  were 
in  fact  Christians,  though  in  seeming  heathens,  and  is  so  hr  ac- 
ceptable to  benevolent  minds,  but  more  creditable  nevertheless  to 
the  heart  of  our  Apologist  than  to  his  reasoning  faculty.  We 
confess  that  on  the  ground  of  ratiocinative  power  we  rate  him 
low,  yet  .on  this  undoubtedly  the  philosopher  would  have  staked 
his  reputation,  as  it  is  on  this  he  evidently  constructed  his 
writings,. just  like  an  estimable  friend  of  ours,  who,  when  com- 
mended for  any  (xf  his  great  gifts  and  attainments — and  he  has 
many — replies,  'but  you  should  hear  me  whistle,'  though  all 
his  friends  know  that  he  has  so  little  ear  for  music,  and  in  his 
vocal  organs  so  little  tune,  that  the  attempt  were  enough  to  drive 
Apollo  mad. 

A  similar  want  of  discrimination  to  that  we  have  reflected  on 
above  marks  his  confusion  at  times  of  the  agency,  if  not  of  the 
personality,  of  the  Logos  and  the  divine  spirit  {Dial.  pp.  242, 
249,  268,  271-7,  268,  284,  314,  370). 

Among  the  faults  of  Justin  must  be  named  his  sins  of  omission, 
the  dwelling  so  little  in  the  course  of  his  publications  upon  the 
cardinal  doctrine,  of  the  atonement  and  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  his  omission  of  reference  to  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  where  this  doctrine  shines  out  of  every  page,  the  light 
which  absorbs  the  rest  in  its  blaze.  We  have  seen  no  commen- 
tary that  explains  this  phenomenon,  why  the  Gospels  should  be  so 
often  quoted,  as  the  Memorials  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet  the  most  vo- 
luminous 
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Immnoos  and  aatfaentic  writings  of  the  cldef  of  the  apostles,  thick 
sown  with  divine  truth  and  ra£ant  with  derebped  wisdom,  should 
have  been  passed  in  silence  by,  nor  have  we  any  hypothesis  of  oiff 
own  to  propose  in  order  to  account  far  it :  to  us  it  is  amply 
strange  and  unaccountable. 

We  greatly  desiderate  the  power  to  transfer  to  paper  a  emvecit 
oc^y  of  our  view  of  Justin's  merits  as  a  writer,  and  almost  hesi- 
tate about  undertaking  the  task.  We  fear  to  do  a  prejudice  to 
one  whom  we  deare  to  respect,  and  whom,  all  things  conadered,. 
we  cannot  but  respect.  But  if  the  term  writing  be  understood  to 
embrace  all  the  merits  of  compositioa,  sound  matter,  logical 
arrai^ment,  ratiocinative  power,  as  well  as  aiqprof^ate  la&guago 
and  a  good  style,  we  cannot  accord  a  very  high  position  on  the 
scale  of  authorship  to  Justin.  His  argumentation,  sooth  to  say, 
is  feeble,  his  iteration  wearisome,  his  matter  commonplace,  his 
treatment  jejune.  But  as  with  minds  of  very  ordinary  calibre 
is  common,  there  is  an  excitability  and  semUance  of  emotion, 
partly  the  result  of  earnestness  and  partly  of  shallowness,  like  the 
brook  which  is  noisy  in  proportion  to  the  lownesd  of  its  waters, 
that  goes  far  with  many  to  redeem  the  authbr's  reputation  from 
utter  ountempt.  It  is  true  this  warmth  of  manner  is  some  merit, 
but  it  is  usually  inseparable  from  the  mediocre  (»rder  of  mind  of 
which  alone  Justin  can  make  boast.  While  the  whole  landscape 
lies  in  majestic  repose,  basking  at  full  length  in  the  light  of  the 
sun,  impressing  you  with  the  awe  you  would  feel  at  fidling  in 
with  a  giant  asle^,  there  is  one  object  that  does  not  rest,  hot 
busily,  fussily,  fruitlessly  keeps  bustling  on,  although  its  exertion 
issues  in  no  progress — the  windmill  with  its  revolving  sails.  Com- 
pared with  the  massive  strength,  composed  power,  impressive 
sedateness  of  other  writers,  we  think  tins  no  inapt  rimilitude  of 
Justin's  energetic  feebleness  and  needless  excitement  A  pagan 
scholar  of  fourth-rate  capacity,  Christianity  seems  to  have  bettered 
him  into  an  earnest  believer  and  simple-minded  saint  *,  but  while 
the  process  put  a  new  edge  upon  his  zeal,  it  did  not  »iDeal  the 
dull  metal  into  stuff  of  a  superior  quality. 

His  Greek,  while  his  own  vernacular,  is  not  of  a  very  high  order 
of  purity,  generally  easy  enou^  of  comprehension,  yet  waatifig 
syntactical  accuracy,  exhibiting  unusual  turns  and  constructi<ms, 
and  winding  its  tedious  way  through  loag  and  tortuous  periods. 
The  era  in  winch  Justin  lived  and  wrote  was  a  dreary  middle 
age  of  Christian  authorship,  as  far  removed,  it  woukl  seem,  from 
the  transparent  clearness  of  style  and  doctrinal  sobriety  and  fer- 
vour of  the  inspired  writers,  and  the  Roman  Clement's  First 
Epistle,  as  from  the  voluble,  majestic  eloquence  of  Chrysostom 
and  the  fanciful  redundance  of  the  Syrian  Ephrasm.     The  Church 

was 
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was  in  an  unhappy  condition ;  persecution  had  thinned  its  ranks 
and  depressed  its  energies,  and  deterred  from  its  alliance  men  of 
influential  talents  and  position,  and  in  part  had  cooled  its  lore, 
but  had  not  yery  seriously  deteriorated  its  morals.  This  last,  in 
fact,  is  rarely  the  effect  of  persecution,  as  the  painful  process 
whereby  it  reduces  the  numbers  of  the  adherents  of  any  faith  acta 
usually  upon  the  imsound  members  first,  and  the  weaker  branches 
and  outlying  tendrils  wither,  thereby  only  to  concentre  the  vital 
power  within  more  narrow  bounds.  In  such  a  condition,  how- 
ever, of  comparative  poverty  of  numbers  and  ability,  any  man 
with  the  gift  of  authorship  might  easily  secure  to  himself  a  repu- 
tation beyond  his  deserts,  respect  heightening  to  admiration  of 
the  moral  courage  that  dared  to  link  itself  with  the  weaker  party 
and  advocate  the  unpopular  cause.  The  fame  of  Justin  appears 
to  have  grown  under  circumstances  like  these.  With  the  Greek 
writers  he  seems  to  have  had  a  pretty  e&tensive  acquaintance,  as 
we  judge  from  his  references  to  Orpheus,  Homer,  Sophocles,  and 
the  philosophers  named  in  his  Apology  and  Exhortation  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  as  it  is  never  the  province  of  the  seed  to  fertilize 
the  soil,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  all  this  seed  pass  into  the 
soil  of  his  mind,  and  shoot  up  again,  without  contributing  much' 
to  its  value  or  testifying  strikingly  to  its  native  fertility.  Can 
the  force  of  absurdity  and  fanaticism  combined  much  further  go 
than  to  draw  from  Homer  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead  in  the  verse  put  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes — 

*  The  rule  of  many  is  not  good — let  one  be  prince.' 

Tlie  folly  of  such  a  proof  is  so  extreme  that  we  must  sustain  our 
charge  by  a  quotation — r^iv  kavrov  vs^i  Ivor  xai  fjLovov  ®bov  aa^o^s' 

TO  Tfcfv  'KWiivatv  ttX^Qos  wrat  Xgyfiuv — 

Ovx  ayatQov  «roXz/XOi^anrir}'  els  xoipavos  saraf. 

Of  the  Hebrew  language  he  knew  nothing,  an  assertion  amply 
sustained  by  his  ridiculous  etymologies  of  the  few  Hebrew  words 
he  attempts  to  analyze,  such  as  Satanas  and  Israel  in  the  Trypho ; 
but  further  still,  and  much  more  convincingly,  by  his  not  availing 
himself  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  argument  with  this  Jewish 
imbeliever.  His  appeal  is  made  throughout  to  the  translation  of 
the  Seventy,  which  be  seems  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  second  inspired 
original,  bowing  to  its  authority  and  resting  on  its  support  even 
where  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  Hebrew  text.     How  singu- 


p  We  mar  obsenre  here  that  Justin  is  partial  to  this  combinatioii ;  it  is  one  of 
his  peculiarities  of  phrase.  'Stupas  Kcd  i^^piis,  clearly  and  plainly,  we  have  ob- 
served to  occur  repeatedly  in  conjunction. 

larly 
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larly  this  eircumstance  supplements  the  argument  of  the  learaed 
Neapolitan  jurist  Diodati  in  his  Essay,  De  Christo  Greece  loquente,^ 
will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Here  is  a  person  bom  in  the 
midst  of  a  Syrian  population,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  native  tongue  might  be  expected  to 
survive,  yet  only  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  a  native  living  on  the  spot 
to  manhood  never  hears  one  word  of  it ;  for  had  he  known  Syriac 
he  could  have  been  at  no  loss  to  interpret  Hebrew.  Now  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  no  Gfreek  colonies  were  founded  in 
Palestine  after  the  birth  of  our  Lewd,  the  country  being  at  that 
time  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  while  the  Grecian  empire  had 
been  long  subverted,  so  that  the  prevalence  of  Greek  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak  is  pro  tanto  proof  that'  it  prevailed  at 
the  earUer  period  of  our  Lord's  sojourn  upon  earth.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  the  facts,  nothing  more  fair  than  the 
conclusion.  Justin's  ignorance  is  more  persuasive  than  his  posi- 
tive testimony  on  the  point  in  hafid. 

Justin  did  net  know  Hebrew ;  but  had  he  known  Syriac,  he 
would  have  known  Hebrew ;  ergOy  Justin  did  not  know  Syriac. 
The  reason  undoubtedly  was  that,  the  country  having  been  sub- 
ject for  some  centuries  to  Grecian  influence  and  control,  conquered 
by  Grecian  armies,  settled  by  Grecian  colonies,  pervaded  by 
Grecian  commerce,  adorned  by  Grecian  art,  and  imbued  with 
Grecian  science  and  literature,  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  Grecian  language,,  that  through  all  the  extent  of  Palestine 
the  native  tongue  was  to  a  great  degree  superseded  by  that  of  the 
invader,  the  combined  beauty  and  power  of  the  importation  more 
than  compensating  for  the  unintended  wrong. 

In  fine  Justin  Martyr  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
unquestionable  integrity,  and  heroic  moral  courage,  who  had  no 
hesitation,  when  duty  bade  him  interfere,,  to  apologise  before 
heathen  kings  and  persecuting  magistrates  for  his  suffering  Chris- 
tian brethren.  But  these  were  his  crowning  merits.  If  his 
writings  had  any  good  effect  in  those  days  in  extinguishing  the 
fires  of  martyrdom  and  creating  a  respect  for  Christianity  in 
bosoms  hitherto  void  of  that  feeling,  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission, 
and  we  rejoice  in  their  success ;  but  for  the  present  age  their 
utility  is  narrowed  to  being  evidence  of  the  state  of  worship  and 
belief  prevalent  among  the  churches  of  the  second  century.  They 
show  us  that  all  the  essentials  of  revelation  were  held  much  as  we 
hold  them  now,  but  they  as  unmistakeably  show  that  much  was 

1  This  extremely  rare  Essay  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Rev.  O.  T.  Dobbin, 
LL.D.,  T.C.D.    Gladding,  City-road,  London. 

beginning 
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beginning  to  be  held  for  which  there  was  no  authority  in  the 
apostolical  writings.     There  was  still  simplicity  of  worship.'     On 
this  point  the  testimony  of  Justin  is  clear  and  repeated,  and  still 
and  always  an  emphatic  a^ertion  of  the  proper  substantive  deity 
of  Christ ;  but  on  sundry  topics,  the  doctrines  of  demons  and 
angels,  the  millennium,  and  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  and  in 
the  fearful  system  of  analogising  and  allegorising,  pouring  in 
in  full  flood  over  the  schools  of  the  Church,  is  an  incipient  de- 
parture from  the  soundness  and  simplicity  of  Scripture  teaching. 
The  piety  of  the  present  day  will  derive  little  edification  from 
Justin's  writings,  which  are  all  polemic  ;  and  the  controversies  of 
the  present  day  as  little  from  his  tactics,  which  were  calculated 
for  a  diflferent  order  of  things  than  that  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
The  unchristian  philosophy  of  the  present  day  must  be  met  by  a 
purer  philosophy,  the  learning  by  a  greater  learning,  the  anti- 
Scriptural  sciolism  by  assiduous  Scripture  inculcation.     Not  a 
Justin,  nor  a  Jerome,  nor  a  Chrysostom,  nor  an  Augustine,  nor 
any  light  of  the  ancient  Church,  nor  a  Nicene  Christianity,  nor  an 
effete  ritualism,  nor  a  gorgeous  architecture,  nor  an  autnoritative 
dogma,  nor  a  superannuated  tradition,  nor  a  pretentious  scho- 
lasticism, nor  an  argumentation  economic  or  fair,  nor  a  reliance 
upon  the  temporal  arm,  no  weapon,  in  fact,  of  the  early  or  later 
Church  will  serve  our  turn  to  any  purpose  now  but  the  divine 
doctrine  which  has  underlaid  all  .the  errors,  incrustations,  and 
follies  of  that  church,  and  has  survived  them  all — the  truth  as  if 
is  in  Jesus — the  redemption  of  the  world  by  God's  anointed  Son. 

When  Philosophy  has  done  its  worst  against  the  ark  of  re- 
vealed truth,  and  Philosophy  its  best  in  its  defence,  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  will  still  remain  our  most  effectual  weapon  for  the  war 
and  equipment  for  the  field.  Tried  in  many  a  perilous  encounter, 
proven  of  invulnerable  temper,  and  victor  in  every  strife,  the 
Christian  champion  cannot  do  better  than  make  it  his  chief  resource 
in  future  engagements,  saying,  with  the  man  after  God's  heart, 
*TTiere  is  none  like  that ;  give  it  me  1'  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8.) 

\  Apol.  I.  }  85,  86,  pp.  97,  98. 
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As  the  natural  consequence'  of,  and  exactly  in  proportion  to,  the 
meagreness  of  the  information  given  by  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  period  posterior  to  the  events  narrated  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Acts,  concerning  the  life  and  actions  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  in  comparison  at  least  with  what  we  are  there  told 
of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  was  the  success  that  attended 
Legend,  with  its  accompanying  train  of  evils,  in  gradually  embel- 
lishing with  fables  the  narrative  of  Peter's  life.  It  will  be  only, 
therefore,  by  employing  a  calm,  a  careful,  and  a  searching  criticism, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  elicit  the  exact  measure  of  truth  con- 
tained in  the  legendary  stories  regarding  him.**  Such  a  criticism 
to  be  successful  must  draw  a  careful  and  well-defined  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  ori^nal  statements  of  primitive  tradition 
and  the  forms  these  subsequently  assumed ;  for  in  proportion  as 
they  were  not  derived  from  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  nor  based  upon  original  and  accurate  historical  autho- 
rity, was  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  perverted  and  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  error.     Our  intention  in  the  following 


*  This  article  is  from  the  traaslation  which  is  ib  preparation  by  fbe  Key.  Thomas 
Gordon,  of  Professor  Karl  Wieseler's  important  vorka  on  the  Chronology  of  the 
Gospels  and  of  the  Apostolic  Age : — 

1.  Chronohgiscbe  aynopse  der  Vter  Euangelietiy  Hamb^  1843. 

2.  Chronologie  des  Apoattlitehen  ZettalterSf  Goett,  1S4S. 

^  The  principal  works  that  adopt  the  Roman  Cath<^ic  view,  and  maintain  the 
tmth  of  the  traditions  regarding  Peter,  are : — Baronii  Annales  ad  ami,  44-46,  56, 
69 ;  Bellarmin  De  Roman.  PorUif,  Libr.  ii. ;  and  particularly  Cortesii  De  Romano 
itimre  gtatiaque  PrincipU  Apoitolorum,  Libri  ii.,  first  published  in  157S:  a  new 
and  improved  edition  was  published  in  1770,  by  Vincemt  Al.  ConstantUis.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  have  altogether  denied  that  Peter  was  ever  in  Rome,  of  whom 
may  be  named  Spanheim,  Deficta  profectione  Petri  ApostoL  in  urhem  Romam^  1679 ; 
Eichhorn,  Einleitungin  das  N.  Test.,  i.  554;  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  ii.  314; 
Baur,  Der  Apostel  Paulua,  p.  212.  Those,  however,  seem  to  me  to  come  to  a 
more  correct  conclusion  who  maintain  that  Peter  was  in  [Rome  but  for  a  short 
time  immediately  before  his  death,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  there.  Of 
Roman  Catholic  writers  who  hold  tiiis  view  I  may  mention  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  treatise  Ud>er  den  Aufenthalt  des  Aj^tels  Petrus  in  Rom, — zugUich  ab 
Beitrag  zur  (ultesten  christlicnen  Chronologie  m  the  Tkt^nger  theoL  QuartaUchrifty 
von  Drey,  Herbst,  und  Hirscher,  1820,  iv.  567. — (On  Peter's  Residence  in  Rome, 
a  contribution  to  primitive  Christian  Chronology.)  Hug,  EinUitung,  ii.  69,  seq., 
550,  seq, :  of  Protestant  authors,  Credner,  Eirueitang,  i.  628 ;  Gieseler,  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  i.  101  (English,  vol.  i.  p.  78) ;  Neander,  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung,  ii. 
514  (English,  vol.  ii.  p.  35) ;  Guerike,  Einleitung,  p.  439.  See  also  Salom.  van  Til, 
De  Vetro  Roma  Martyre,  non  Pontifice,  1710. 
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Excursus  is  to  treat  only  of  Peter's  Residence  in  Rome,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  Primacy  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  the  Catholic  Church.  In  investi- 
gating this  point,  however,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
examine  in  some  detail  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  We  reckon 
this  essential,  partly  because  many  authors,  particularly  those  of 
an  earlier  date,  have  ccmnected  it  with  Peter *s  labours  in  Rome, 
being  ^  opinion  that  by  the  Babylon  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  v.  13, 
Rome  is  meant ;  and  partly  because  this  epistle  must,  as  forming 
a  constituent  portion  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  and  as  being 
Peter's  own  compodtion,  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  testimony 
regarding  a  particular  period  of  his  life,  and  may  thus — indirectly 
at'  least — be  of  considerable  value  in  enabling  us  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  on  \he  question  under  discussion. 

In  so  far  as  relates  to  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  here  oifer  any  further  proofs ;  for 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the'  external  testimony  in  its  behalf,  it  is,  as 
is  well  known,  one  of  those  epistles  "whose  origin  was  in  the  Pri- 
mitive Church  almost  universally  admitted,*  while  there  are  no 
internal  arguments  against  its  genuineness,  except  the  great  simi- 
larity hetweai  the  doctrines  there  taught  by  Peter  and  those  of 
Paul.    This,  however,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  state- 

I  'I     I     II  ■!■■     P-     <-«■■'»■■■■-■  ■■  l»    -    —  .     .  ■       I     ■       I  .       .    I  I  ■         ■»     ^  11  ,  .  I     ■         .       I  .  I  I  I     I  I       I      » 

^  Its  opponents  are  in  tbe  habit  of  appealing  principally  to  the  Canon  of  Ma- 
ratori  as  the  most  ancient  testimony  in  support  of  their  Tievs.  But,  apart  from 
the  evident  corruption  of  the  text  in  the  piissage  referring  to  Peter's  Epistles, 
the  correctness  of  this  view  can  be  maintained  only  on  the  assumption  that  Muratori, 
who  was  the  original  editor,  gives  the  correct  arrangement  and  punctuation.  This, 
however,  rests  altogether  on  his  own  oonjecture,  as  the  original  manuscript  is  punc- 
tuated in  but  verv  few  passages.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  an  article  on  the  Canon 
of  Muratori,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1847,  Hfft  4,  p.  840,  to  show  that  the 
words  apocalypse  (apooalypsis)  etiam  JokaimU,  should  be  construed  with  those 
immediately  preoeding;  and,  further,  that  the  probable  reading  of  the  remainder 
of  the  x>a8sage  is  Et  Petri  tantum  recipimug,  quam  (<qtiem)  quidatn  ex  nostris  legi  in 
ecclesta  Tiolunt,  and  that  it  should  be  interpreted  as  fi>llows  : — *  Of  Peter,  in  like 
manner,  we  have  received  as  much — 'that  is  as  much  as  of  John,  of  whom  he  had 
just  been  speaking,  viz.,  two  epistles  and  an  apocalypse — which  some  of  our 
brethren  are  unwilling  should  be  read  in  the  church.'  Other  probable  interpre- 
tations are  given  in  the  article  referred  to.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  satis- 
fibctorily  shown  lAiat  tlie  word  ap^eaiypsis  camiot,  as  }ia8  commonly  been  done,  be 
referred  to  Petri,  Sinoe,  then,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  this  supposition  that 
the  apocryphal  apocalypse  of  Peter  was  received  by  the  Romish  Church,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  first  Epistle,  this  opinion,  which  seems  to  me  untenable,  altogether 
impart  from  tiie  words  of  Muratm^  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

[The  important  framuent  to  which  Dr.  ViTieseler  refers  was  first  published  by 
Muratori  in  his  Anttqq.  Ital,  Med.  JEv,^  iii.  851,  sqq.  He  attributes  it  to  the 
Roman  presbyter  Cains,  who  flourished  about  196  a.  d.  H  was  merely  republished 
by  Routh  in  ids  BdiquicB  SacrcBy  iv.  1.  Wieseler,  who  in  1846  caused  a  new  col- 
lation of  the  original  manuscript  to  be  made,  has,  in  the  article  above  referred  to, 
given  first  the  text  and  then  a  full  exposition  of  its  contents.  The  article  forms  a 
contribution  so  valuable  to  sacred  hermeneutics,  that  we  may  probably  give  a 
tranfilation  of  it  in  a  sabseqnent  number.] 
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ments  contained  in  the  Acts  and  even  in  Galatians  ii.  11,  seq.^ 
cannot  appear  strange.  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  look 
upon  th^  method  of  criticism  as  based  upon  accurate  principles, 
which  would  endeavour  to  deduce  Peter's  real  doctrinal  views 
from  the  apocryphal  Clementines  and  such  like  subordinate  pro- 
ductions of  an  afler-age,  rather  than  from  the  New  Testament. 
But  further,  when  we  take  into  account  the  object  of  the 
Epistle,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  similarity  which  we  find 
between  the  views  there  advocated  by  Peter  and  those  taught  by* 
Paul  in  his  Epistles ;  for  Peter  (v.  12)  expressly  declares  that  his 
object  was  to  testify  that  that  was  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein 
they  stood.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  and  explicitly  stated  that  they 
that  had  preached  the  Gospel  unto  them  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  (i.  12),  and  that  the  word  preached  imto  them  was 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  (i.  25).  And  if  we  observe  {i.  1)  what 
were  the  countries  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed, 
we  find  that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  there  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  Paul  and  his  immediate  disciples  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii. 
15,  16).  Peter,  therefore,  in  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  Paul 
(1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  XV.  11;  Gal.  i.  8,  9;  ii.  2,  6-9;  Ephes.  ii.  20  ; 
iii.  3  a/.),  while  he  addressed  to  them  these  admonitions  and  instruc- 
tions that  were  calculated  to  promote  purity  of  life  and  doctrine 
among  the  churches  there,  was  careful  to  give  a  prominent  place 
to  those  doctrines  which  would  show  that  he  gave  his  full  assent 
to  those  that  Paul  had  preached  to  them. 

I  must,  now  that  I  am  about  to  enter  into  a  searching  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  time  that  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written, 
begin  by  determining  the  exegetical  meaning  of  several  passages. 
In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion,  I  assume  that  the 
Silvanus  mentioned  in  I  ret  v.  1 2  is  identical  with  Silas  (Acts 
XV.  22,  27,  32-34,  40 ;  xvi.  19~xvii.  10, 15 ;  xviii.  5)  or  Silvanus 
(1  TheSs.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  From  these  passages 
we  learn  that  he  originally  belonged  to  the  church  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  he  was  from  the  first  acquainted  with  Peter.  He  then 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  missionary  journey  from  Antioch  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Greece ;  but  when  the  Apostle  returned  to  Antioch 
he  appears  to  have  remained  either  there  or  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xviii.  18-22).     At  any  rate,  we  no  longer  find  him  in  the  com- 

Eany  of  Paul ;  while  he  must  undoubtedly  have  separated  from 
ira  before  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written,  for,  had 
this  not  been  the  case,  his  name  would  certainly  have  occurred 
in  the  inscriptions  to  these  Epistles  (1  Cor.  i.  1  ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ; 
comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  We  cannot  then  be  surprised  if  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written,  we 
find  him  acting  as  Peter's  assistant.     Further,  I  do  not  expect  to 

be 
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•be  contradicted  when  I  refer  the  gy§a>J/flt,  *  I  have  written,'  of  1  Pet. 
V.  12,  not  to  an  earlier  epistle,  but  to  the  one  under  considera- 
tion.^ A  question,  it  is  true,  may  be  raised,  how  the  passage, 
'  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you  (as  I  suppose),  I  have 
written  briefly,''  should  be  explained.  The  preposition  8**,  indeed, 
may  denote  that  Silas  was  the  amanuensis  to  whom  Peter  dictated 
this  Epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  22) ;  if  so,  however,  these  words  would 
be  altogether  unnecessary,  for  in  this  case  we  should  rather  have 
to  consider  Silas  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  he  had  written 
at  the  request  of  Peter,  and  out  of  materials  communicated  to 
him  by  the  Apostle.  This  view,  which  is  sometimes  taken,  as  for 
example  by  Bobme  and  Reuss,  is  adopted  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  probable  explanation  of  tne  similarity 
between  the  teaching  of  Feter  and  that  of  Paul.  Little,  however, 
can  be  said  in  its  support :  for  if  Peter  had  been  desirous  of  sup- 
porting by  his  own  authority  the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached 
to  his  readers,  it  would  have  been  but  fitting,  that,  if  at  all 
possible,  he  should  have  written  himself;  while  further,  every 
reader  of  the  Epistle  who  has  read  it  as  far  as  ch.  v.  11,  must  be 
of  opinion,  that  all  the  preceding  portion  has  been  written  by  the 
Apostle  himself ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  other 
writer  would  have  spoken  of  Peter  in  such  guarded  terms  as  is  done 
in  ch.  V.  1.  Again,  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  if 
Silas  had  not  been  going  in  person  to  those  to  whom  the  Epistle 
is  addressed,  he  would  at  least  have  sent  them  his  salutation  ^ 
(v.  13).  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  Peter  was  not  himself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Greek  that  we  can  imagine  that  he 
deputed  Silas  to  write  the  Epistle ;  and  even  in  this  case,  we 
must  conclude,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  he  merely 
translated  into  Greek  what  Peter  had  originally  written  in 
Aramaic.  But  of  this  there  are  no  traces  in  the  style  of  the 
Epistle.  Had  this  been  the  case,  moreover,  we  mi^ht  naturally 
have  expected  that  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Silas  stood  to 
the  Epistle  would  have  been  noticed  in  ch.  v.  12,  and  that  his 


^  See  Steiger  in  loco, 

'  See  Neander,  Geschichte  der  Pflanzun^,  ii.  312  (English  v.  ii.  p.  32).  I  under- 
stand it  Xtyil^tuMtf  *■  as  I  suppose/  as  referring  to  2i'  0X/>«(>y, '  brieflj.'  The  epistle  in 
itself,  er  considered  merely  as  a  letter,  was  detailed  enough,  yet  too  short  to  give 
full  vent  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer.  His  love  would  have  prompted  him  to  write 
at  still  greater  length  (see  Hebrews  xiii.  22).  The  view  adopted  anew,  and  urged 
by  Steiger,  seems  to  me  altogether  untenable ;  he  makes  the  vfuv  dependent  on 
KTt^Tov,  3)us  understanding  the  Apostle  as  if  he  had  said  rcu  v/iTv  frifrw  idtX^poVf  *■  the 
brother  faithful  unto  you,*  and  referring  is  koyi^^efiuu  to  this  passage.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  recommendation  that  could  be  given  to  Silas  was  to  call  Kim  simply  i  ^t^rit 
a^Xfit,  \  the  faithful  brother.' 

salutation 
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salutation  would  not  have  been  there  left  out.  The  Presbyter 
John  8  calls  Mark  a  epf/^BVivtyis  IlBrpw^  '  an  interpreter  or  secre- 
tary  of  Peter,'  but  he  evidently  does  so,  not  as  implying  that 
the  Apostle  had  preached,  or  ccfuld  preach  the  Gospel  only  in 
the  Aramaic  language.  We  must,  therefore,  fell  back  upon  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  which  is,  that  Silas  was  the  bearer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  churches  named  in  ch.  i.  1.  It  is  evident  that 
the  selection  of  Silas  for  this  office  was  particularly  suitable,  as 
he  had  formerly  been  Paul's  companion,  and  had  himself  aided 
the  Apostle  in  founding  many  of  those  very  churches  to  whieh  he 
was  now  to  be  sent  In  the  circumstance  then,  of  his  being  made 
the  bearer  of  the  Epistle,  there  was  an  express  recogmtion  of 
the  truth  of  that  Gospel  which  he  had  then  preached  to  these 
churches. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ^  the  Church  that  is  at  Babylon  elected 
together  with  you,  saluteth  you.'  ^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  Babylon  cannot  be  here  understood  as  symbolically  put  for 
Rome,  as  many  of  the  older  writers  following  Eusebius  and 
Jerome*  have  maintained ;  for,  in  order  to  arrive. at  tWs  conclumon, 
they  have  unwarrantably,  and  without  attending  to  the  context, 
introduced  the  Apocalyptical  and  symbolical  language  employed 
in  the  Revelation  (xvi.  19 ;  xvii.  5,  9,  18  ;  xviii.  2)  into  the  plain 
prose  of  an  epistolary  style ;  while  in  the  second  place,  it  is  also 
clear  that  by  the  place  here  named  simply  Babylon,  we  must 
understand  not  Babylon  in  Egypt,  but  the  celebrated  city  on  the 
Euphrates,  whidi  then'  belonged  to  the  Parthian  empire.*^    But 

what 

—  ■■■  —  — _■  —  --.  ^  ^        ..._ 

8  Apud  Euseb.,  Hist,  Eccles^  iii.  39. 

^  *A^^d^iTeu  vfjMf  h  ly  "BafiuXZvt  9vnxXt*rn- 

*  Eosebins,  fTtst.  Eccles.,,  ii.  15;  Jerome,  Scripts  Eccles,  sub  Pttro:  Pttnup&^ 
episcopcUum  Aniiochetuis  ecclesia  ei  pradicationem  disperaionis  eorum  qui  de  cit' 
cumetsione  crediderunt  in  PontOf  Galatia,  Cappadoda,  Asia,  et  Bithynia,  secundo 
Claudii  annp  ad  repugnandum  Simonem  Magum  liotnam  pergit,  ibique  mginti  quinque 
annis  cathedram  aacerdoialem  tenuitfVsque  ad  ultimum  annum  Neronis — *  Peter,  after 
haying  been  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  ADtioch,  and  after  having  preached  to  those 
of  the  circumcision  in  dispersion  throughout  Pontns,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia  who  believed,  goes  to  Borne  in  the  second  Tear  of  Claudius  for  the 
purpose  of  discomfitins  Simon  Magus,  and  there  occupied  the  sacerdotal  chair  for 
twenty-five  years,  till  the  last  year  of  Nero.* 

*  This  opmion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  arguments : — It  is  evident  from  what 
is  said  in  the  Talmud,  from  Josephus^  and  from  Philo,  that  there  was  in  Babylon 
a  great  number  of  Jews.  Josephus  (^Antiq,,  xv.  3.  1)  says,  •»  yk^  ixiym  ftv^u^s 
Tovh  Ttft/  x«Mv  fTf^  rhf  BmfivXiitviaiv  K^r^xMnerxf,  *  for  there  were  not  a  few  myriads  of 
this  people  that  dwelt  about  Babylonia  j'  compare  Antiq.,  xv.  2.  2 ;  xvii.  2. 1-3 ; 
xviii.  9.  1.  7-9.  If  we  may  believe  these  passages,  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  was 
80  great  as  even  to  alarm  the  neighbouring  princes,  while,  after  many  other  mis- 
fortunes, in  Seleucia  alone  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  slain.  Philo,  in  his  De 
Legationead  Caj.,  p.  587,  after  mentioning  the  general  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  writes 
as  follows  : — »«<  ^tenri  rat  iri^av  rtlS  Evf^arw  («fri/^«vr)*  ^ti^eu  ^^  7|w  fjU^wt  /3pa%>«f 
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what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  i v  hafit/Kmi  (Tt/vsxXcx'nS  ?  Some, 
arguing  from  the  words  *  my  son,'  which  come  immediately  after, 
understand  them  as  referring  to  Peter's  wife  (Matt  viii.  14; 
1  Cor.  ix.  5) ;  but  the  common  opinion,  supported  by  the  Peschito 
and  Vulgate  versions,  and  held  by  Steiger,  De  Wette,  and  others, 
is,  that  it  refers  to  the  church  in  Babylon.  This  latter  view  is,  in 
my  opinion,  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.  I  do  not  comprehend 
how  the  word  fft/yfxXsxrii,  *  elected  together,'  can  conrey  the  idea 
of  a  wife,  especially  as  ance  ifUASy  'you,'  is  the  antecedent, 
viAiy  is  the  only  word  that  can,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
syntax,  be  supplied  to .  (rt/vsxXexrfi,  ^  elected  together  p  nor  can  I 
on  this  suppoation  see  what  could  have  induced  Peter  to  add  the 
words  ^  in  Babylon.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  understand  the 
church  to  be  meant;  all  becomes  at  once  plain.  It  is  called  at/yEx- 
X£xriQ,  because  Christiana  in  general,  and  consequently  those 
whom  the  Apostle  addresses  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle,  are 
'elect;'  while  the  words  4n  Babylon'  mark  the  locality  of 
die  chui^ch  that  sends  the  salutation.  The  feminine  form,  which 
has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  is  easily  explained,  when 


fx^t/f/y  »U^To^eif ;  '  And  I  do  not  speak  of  (the  colonies)  beyond  the  Euphrates,  for 
excepting  a  small  part  of  Babylon  and  some  other  satrapies,  scarce  any  country  of 
note  cftD  be  mentioned  in  which  there  are  not  Jewish  inhabitants.'  We  further 
learn  from  the  Talmud  and  from  Josephiis  (^Antiq,,  xy\\,  2.  2  ;  xviii.  9. 1)  that  the 
Jews  of  Babylon  maintained  a  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  those  of  Pales- 
tine, and  that  by  their  gifts,  offerings  and  sacrifices,  they  continually  manifested 
their  regard  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  eyident,  then,  that  if  an  endeavour 
was  to  1^  made  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  out  of  Palestine,  there 
was  no  country  more  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  Apostles  residing 
in  Palestine  than  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon.  Indeed  there  is  actually  an  old  tra- 
dition that  Thomas  preached  in  Parthia.  If,  then,  Peter  had  as  early  as  the  year 
54  A.D. — that  is,  at  the  time  of  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Galat. 
ii.  7,  8  (see  Wieseler*s  ChronoL  d,  Apost.  Zeitalt,  p.  208) — been  recognized  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  as  Paul  then  was  of  the  uncircumcision,  and  if  he  had 
even  then  reserred  to  himself  the  Jews  as  the  special  field  of  his  future  labours,  it 
is  surely  very  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  preach  in  a  city  so  celebrated  as 
Babylon,  particularly  as  there  are  many  other  traces  of  his  having  preached  beyond 
the  timiits  of  Palestine,  and  as  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  can  demonstrate 
satis&clorily  that  he  laboured  also  in  the  provinces  of  the  West,  which  had  at  first 
been  specially  allotted  to  Barnabas  and  Paul.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  as  a  valid 
objection  against  this  conclusion  that  Josephus  {Antiq.t  xviii.  9.  8)  tells  us,  that 
after  the  massacre  of  Auilseus  the  Jewish  leader  and  his  adherents,  under  the  Em- 
peror Caius,  many  Jews  fied  away  in  terror  from  Babylon  Ao  Seleucia,  and  that  six 
years  afterwards  others  followed  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence;  for  those  who  fled 
away  might  have  afterwards  returned,  while,  at  any  rate,  many  Jews  must  have  re- 
mained ^hind  in  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  But  still  further, 
we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Christian  Church  at  Babylon  conpisted 
only  of  Jews.  On  this  account,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  understand 
the  word  as  referring  to  the  satrapy  of  this  name,  and  not  to  the  city.  Finally,  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  naming  the  churches  enumerated  in  i.  I,  is  in  accordance 
witii  the  view  that  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  is  meant 

we 
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we  consider  that  the  Apostle,  when  he  employed  the  plural  vimlsj 
*you,'  was  thinking  of  the  churches  (jEKKKfio-iai)  addressed — for  the 
Epistle  is  addressed  to  several.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
we  can  hardly  ilnderstand  the  words  ^  Mark  my  son,'  as  re- 
ferring to  one  actually  the  son  of  Peter,  but,  in  accordance  with 
a  common  method  of  expression,  of  which  we  have  examples  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  16-18 ;  Gal.  iv.  19 ;  1  Tim.  i.  2,  18 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2 ; 
ii.  1,  to  his  spiritual  son,  the  Evangelist  Mark,  the  well  known 
assistant  both  of  Peter  and  Paul.  This  view  was  held  by  Origen,™ 
by  Eusebius  himself,**  and  by  many  others.  In  truth,  those  that 
entertain  the  opinion  that  an  actual  son  is  here  spoken  of,  can 
hold  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  words  '  elected  together  * 
refer  to  Peter's  wife.  In  this  case,  indeed,  we  should  be  almost 
shut  up  to  the  supposition  that  the  married  Peter  had  a  grown  up 
son  named  Mark,  who  sends  the  salutation  contained  in  verse  13. 
If,  on  tha  other  hand,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  (Tvvexk&crri  must 
be  understood  ds  referring  to  the  Christian  Church  in  Babylon,  it 
is  still  more  plain  that  we  must  here  understand  t/7o5-,  ^son,'  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  If  then,  Mark,  without  any  further  designation 
than  merely  his  name,  be  named  along  wiih  the  whole  church, 
and  if  a  salutation  be  sent  by  him  only,  we  may  naturally  con- 
clude that  he  was  some  distinguished  assistant  of  the  Apostle, 
who  was  well  known  to  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed, 
and  who  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  them.  But  we  know  only 
one  Mark  in  whom  these  two  characteristics  are  found  united ; 
whilst  it  would  be  very  strange  if  a  son  of  Peter,  whose  name 
was  Mark,  should,  despite  of  his  being  mentioned  here,  be  alto- 
gether unnoticed  in  traditions  of  the  church,  which  was  so  fond  of 
dilating  on  the  events  of  Peter's  life.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
the  Mark  here  mentioned  was  that  well  known  Evangelist  who 
stood  to  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed  in  a  similar 
relation  to  that  occupied  by  Silas,  who  had  just  been  named. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  Evangelist  Mark  should  be 
called  the  spiritual  son  of  Peter ^  for  we  know  (Acts  xii.  12,  sqq,^ 
that  the  Apostle  was  well  acquainted  with  his  mother  Mary,  who 
had  a  house  in  Jerusalem  ;  while  Mark  himself,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  Presbyter  John,®  was  not  an 

immediate 

"*  Ap.  Eusebius,  Hist.  EccLj  yi.  25.  "  Hist  Eccl.,  ii.  15. 

^  Ap,  Eusebius,  Hist  JEccl.  iii.  39.     Kat  rw^  •  ^^w^vrt^^s  ^^.f^^fy-    Moi^x*^  /uin 

v9Tt»»v  2i  if  i^fiv  nir^^,  x.r.x. — *  The  Presbyter  spoke  thus :  Mark  having  become 
secretary  to  Peter,  wrote  with  accuracy  whatever  things  he  remembered ;  b\it  he  did 
not  observe  the  chronological  order  of  the  things  said  and  done  by  Christ,  for  he 
iaeither  heard  nor  followed  the  Lord,  but  at  a  later  period,  as  I  have  said,  followed 

Peter,' 
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immediate  disciple  of  our  Lord,  seems  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Peter. 

The  readers  of  the  Epistle  are,  in  ch.  i.  1,  called  *  the  elect 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia.'  p  The  use  of  the  word  iiaa-wopd  has  led  com- 
mentators, from  the  earliest  times,  to  look  upon  it  as  ad- 
dressed to  Jewish  Christians;  because  in  James  i.  1,  they 
fbimd  the  twelve  tribes  spoken  of  as  being  Iv  rri  iiatnrop^^  *  in 
the  dispersion  (scattered  abroad).'  This  view  was  held  by 
Origen,*i  who,  however,  as  it  appears,  express6s  himself  doubtfully 
in  the  matter,  unless  we  choose  to  refer  the  word  eoixsv  '  seems* 
to  the  personal  preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  well  as 
by  Eusebius,'  by  Jerome,"  by  Epiphanius,*  and  by  many  later 
expositors.  But  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  iinovopi  does 
not  compel  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion :  for  James,  since  he 
does  not  mean  Christians  in  general — ^the  spiritual  Israel — con- 
siders it  necessary  to  state  expressly  their  Jewish  descent ;  while 
John,  vii.  35,  speaks  of  the  ^lacwopi  rm  *ExXiovft;v  *  the  dis- 
persed of  the  Gentiles.*  This  expression  originally  denoted 
removal  from  the  Holy  Land,  from  Judea,  and  from  Jerusa- 
lem, from  the  centre  of  religious  worship.  (Compare  Ps. 
cxlvii.  2  (cxlvi.  2,  in  the  Septuagint)  and  James  i.  1.)  In  John 
vii.  35,  the  context  (v.  34,  36)  shows  that  the  Si«<T9ro§i  ta/v 
^ILyx-n^wM  must  be  sought  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea  ;  while  the 
TSKvac  Tov  Beov  r%  ^iE(rxo^?r/ (T/xeva,  '  the  children  of  God  that  were 
scattered  abroad'  (Johnxi.  52),  must  also,  from  its  being  opposed 
to  the  edvoj '  nation,'  be  understood  as  referring  to  those  out  of  Pa- 
lestine who  had  received  the  Gospel.  The  abstract  liaavopa  ^  dis- 
persion,' may  naturally  stand  for  the  concrete,  the  whole  body  of 
the  dispersed,  while  in  this  case,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  may  in 
its  turn  be  more  accurately  defined  and  limited  by  an  accom- 
panying genitive  (John  vii.  35,  Ps.  cxlvii.  2).  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  to  whom  Peter  addressed 
his  Epistle  must  be  looked  upon  as  Gentile  Christians ;  partly 
from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  Epistle  (i.  14,  18; 
ii.  9,  10 ;  iii.  6 ;  iv.  3,  &c.),  and  partly  from  what  the  Book  of 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  tell  us  concerning  the  churches  of 
Galatia  and  Asia  Minor.      Credner,**  Neudekker,'^  and  others 

Peter.'  &c.  These  words  of  the  Preshyter,  Ensehius  has  borrowed  from  a  work 
of  Papias.  I  content  myself  with  merely  quoting  the  words  of  the  Presbyter 
John,  sin^e,  as  the  Presbyter  was  himself  a  disciple  of  oar  Lord,  they  contain 
the  oldest  conceivable  testimony  in  regard  to  this  matter.  See  my  article  on  the 
Presbyter  John  in  Pelt's  Theolog,  Mitarbeiten,  1 840,  Heft  4. 

P  *EKXtKT9i  ^tMivrttnfjtoi  ^tet^To^as  Uovrot/f  FaXasTia;,  KetcnrecioKietg^  *A^leiSt  '^"■^   B^^vviisf. 

1  Ap,  Euseb.  lii.  1.  '*  Hist,  JBlccles.,  iii.  4.  *  Ut  supra,  p.  5,  note  i. 

»  Hter.,  27.  "  Einleit.,  i.  638.  *  EinUit.,  697. 

have. 
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have,  on  the  other  hand,  imagined  that  there  is  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Epistle  itself  an  express  reference  to  the  heathen  de- 
scent of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed — the  word  ^aqtmlvuMi^ 
^  strangers/  in  their  opinion  meaning  proselytes.  But  these  are 
in  other  passages  called  ^proselytes,  *  worshippers,'  ^devout,' 
'pious,''  all  referring  to  those  Gentiles  who  had  embraced 
Judaism :  so  that  I  do  not  think  Credner'  has  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  correctness  of  the  ustis  loquendi  adopted  by  him.  He 
is,  however,  right  in  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Pott,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  that  the  term  vck/>sw/S9qm.oi,  '  strangers,'  cannot  mean 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  strangers  in  Pontus,  &c., 
in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  thereby  implied  that  Judea  was  really 
their  home  ;  for  this  antithesis  to  Judea  is  already  hnplied  in  the 
word  iiatairopif  *  dispersion,'  and  thus,  independent  altogether  of 
the  strange  sense  of  the  passage,  the  two  expressions  would  be 
purely  tautological.  I. have  no  doubt  that  jDidymus,  Bengel, 
Steiger,  and  others  are  right  in  understanding  by  vapiwOnfjioty  ^  pil- 
glims,  strangers  on  the  earth.'  Ila^ffiSi^MOf,  it  is  well  known, 
means  one  who  tarries  in  a  place  for  a  little  while,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  soon  resuming  his  iourney.  The  home  to  which  the  believer, 
who  knoweth  that  he  ham  everlasting  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
journeys  during  the  few  and  short  years  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
is  heaven,  where  he  shall  see  his  Saviour*  (Ueb.  xL  13,  14,  16). 

That 

f  Xl^o^XjUTti,  ^afioufutttf  ri/Stf/MiFM,  »yX.»fiuf, 

*  He  holds,  too,  that  wk^mzm  means  proselytes :  but  the  passages  which  he 
addaces  from  the  Septuagint  in  snpport  of  the  opioioDy  Tiz.,  Lev.  xxy.  23,  47, 
Gen.  xxiii.  4,  Ps.  xxxviii.  13,  evidently  do  not  prove  that  the  word  bears  the 
religious  meaning  for  which  he  argues ;  as  little  can  he  dednce  this  from  E^hes. 
ii.  19»  where  the  Apostle  is  thinking  of  the  theocracy.  Nor  has  the  word  iwtin- 
fMuvTts,  which  we  find  joined  to  'FifMiat  in  Acts  ii.  1 0,  any  religious  meaning ;  it 
merely  designates  those  who,  bom  in  Rome,  had  come  to  reside  in  Jerusalem 
(comp.  Acts.  xvii.  21).  The  word  ivrt^ffytrtt  is  used  to  define  them  more  par^ 
ticularly,  because  there  were  Jews  who,  though  born  in  Jerusalem,  were  Romans, 
that  is  Roman  citizens.  The  words  'UuhiTei  rt  xeii  v^aviixvroit  *  both  Jews  and  piYis- 
elytes/  refer  not  to  the  'Pa,tfjiMt»i  alone,'.but  to  all  the  nations  previously  named. 

*^  The  passages  which  Steiger,  in  his  Commentary,  p.  16,  adduces  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  support  of  this  view,  are  not  exactly  identical.  I  quote  them 
according  to  the  Septuagint^  where  we  find  the  expressions  ir«M«»«f ,  *  a  sojourner/ 
^et^atxMy  *  to  sojourn,'  and  vra^t^rtinfMt^  *  stranger.*  In  Gen.  xivii.  9,  where  Jacob 
speaks  of  the  years  of  his  own  life  and  of  that  of  his  father  as  being  a  pilgrimage, 
the  context  will  hardly  allow  us  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  his  pilgrimage 
towards  heaven,  but  rather  as  referring  to  his  weary  and  unsuccessftil  wandering 
in  that  promised  land  which  they  were  afterwards  to  inherit  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Christian — in  regard  to  whom  those  promises  made  to  the  patriarch,  but  for  a 
time  unfulfilled,  were  accomplished  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Divine  economy  of 
redemption— the  pilgrimage  of  life  through  this  world  would  be  considered  as 
terminating  only  in  the  expectation  of  unfailing  ^lory  in  heaven.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  13),  who  evidently  had  in  view 
these  and  similar  passages  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  passages  in  Ps.  xxxix.  13  and 
1  Chron.  xxix.  15,  in  which  the  Septuagint  uses  the  words  vrti^uttt  and  wm^twi- 
in/Ms,  appear  to  me  still  more  analogous,  because  in  them  the  original  seeks  to 

exhibit 
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That  this  is  Peter's  meauing  is  evident  from  the  following  reasons : 
the  idea  again  and  again  recurs — indeed  it  pervades  the  whole 
Epistle — that  Christians  have  their  home  and  inheritance  in  heaven 
(i.  4,  5^  7,  89 13,  etah^ ;  that  their  manifold  tribulations  on  earth 
will  last  but  for  a  short  season  (i.  6,  v.  10) ;  and  that  they  who  pass 
the  time  of  their  sojourning  on  earth  as  pilgrims  must  abstain 
from  fleshly  lusts  (i.  17,  ii.  11).  It  is  very  natural,  then,  that 
this  fundamental  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  Epistle  should 
occur  in  the  inscription  as  characterizing  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  This  exegesis  is  the  more  to  be  preferred,  as  we  find — 
not  the  idea  merely — but  the  very  image  employed  in  ch.  i.  17, 
and  ii.  1 1  ;  while  in  this  latter  passage  we  have  the  very  word  wa^s* 
^/SvijDior  occulting  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  us ;  and  surely  a 
writer  is  his  own  best  expositor.  The  objection  of  De  Wette 
that  this  interpretation  of  ffo^Eff/Sn/uior  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  geographical  definition  contained  in  the  words  Siacrvo^ar 
IIovTot/  X.  T.  A.  '  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  etc.,  is  untenable ; 
for  the  local  definition  Xlovrot;  x.  r.  X  '  Pontus,'  etc.,  belongs  only 
to  liatswo^Sj  ^  scattered  throu^out,'  which  must  be  considered 
not  as  the  abstract  but  as  the  concrete.  I  would  therefore  trans- 
late ch.  i.  1  thus:  Peter — ^to  the  pilgrims  of  the  dispersion 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  elect, 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  ^  of  God  tiie  Father,  etc. — *  ac- 
cording to  the  foreknowledge'  and  the  following  words  being 
understood  as  defining  more  precisely  ^  the  elect.'  The  pilgrims 
of  the  dispersion  in  Pontus  are  those  Christians  who  constitute  the 
dispersion  in  those  countries.  They  are  thus  distinsuished  from 
other  Christians,  who  are  all  pilgrims  on  the  earth — from  the 
Christians  of  Judea,  as  well  as  from  those  in  the  dispersion  in 
other  places.  Nor  is  there  here  anything  that  should  lead  us  to 
the  conclusioD  that  the  Christians  addressed  were  of  Jewish 
descent,  for  ^  dispersion  (Siaavops)  '  is  not  at  all  equivalent  to  0  Xaa; 
Toif  ia^a^vilKj  *  the  people  of  Israel.'  Both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  of  these  churches  are,  doubtless,  addressed;  while 
from  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the 
state  of  these  churches,  we  may  infer  that  the  great  majority  of  • 
their  members  were  Gentile  Christians.**     This,  however,  is  clear, 

— -  —    -  -^ — ■ — -  -  -  -  — . — — — ■ — —  -        — ^^ ^  ^-^  -^ — . ■ — —  -  ■ 

exhibit  the  transitoriness  of  life  under  the  image  of  homelessnew.  The  idea  tiiat 
man  is  a  stranger  on  the  earth,  and  that  his  home  is  with  God  in  heaven,  is,  per- 
haps, expressed  in  Ps.  cxix.  18.  See  also  the  words  of  iBschines  as  quoted  by 
Steiger,  IHal,  Socrat.,  iii.  3 ;  *apt^t^tifuat  rig  i^rtv  i  fiiot^^*  Life  is  a  kind  of 
sojourn.' 

^  In  opposition  to  De  Wette  and  others,  I  make  a  distinction  between  ir^i^«r«f , 
'foreknowledge,'  aud  ^aoaiv/Mf^  'predestination,*  as  in  Rom.  Tiii.  29,  w^tiyftt, 
*  he  fi>reknew,"  is  distingnis'^ed  from  ir^w^ivt,  '  be  predestined.' 

<"  For  additional  arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  see  Lardner,  iii.  417- 
419,  4to.— Tr. 

that 
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that  even  Peter,  when  like  James  (eh.  i.  1)  he  applies  the  word 
iiaaito^x  to  those  Christian  churches,  must,  even  at  that  late 
period,  have  looked  upon  Judea  and  Jerusalem — ^the  city  of  the 
Saviour's  death  and  the  place  whence  Christianity  was  difiused — 
as  the  real  (local)  centre  of  Christianity,  around  which  were  to  be 
grouped  the  churches  in  other  lands  that  had  in  course  of  time 
been  formed.  Indeed,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  history  that  it  remained  so  till  the  members  of  the 
Church  there,  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's  command,  as  recorded 
in  Matth.  xxiv.l  15-21  ;  Mark  xiii.  14--23;  Luke  xxi.  20-24, 
left  Jerusalem  shortly  before  its  siege  and  destruction,  and  with- 
drew to  Pella  in  Peraea.^ 

It  has  been  a  very  generally  entertained  opinion  that  Peter 
himself  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  churches  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  But  this  opinion  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  circumstance  that  his  first  Epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  these  churches.  Origen®  mentions  it,  though  perhaps 
only  as  a  conjecture  ;  while  Eusebius  himself,'  who  is  followed  by 
Jerome  V  (ut  supra^  p.  5),  expressly  founds  his  statement  upon 
the  Epistle  itself.  But  that  Peter,  at  least  when  he  wrote  the 
Epistle,  had  never  been  in  those  countries,  is  clear  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  nowhere  alludes  to  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  those  whom  he  addresses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  speaks 
of  those  who  had  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  in  the  third 
person  (i.  12,  25)  ;  while  we  are  told  that  the  principal  end  he 
had  in  view  in  writing  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  that  had  been  preached  unto  them  was  true  (v.  12). 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  following  grounds  to  assist  us  in 
determining  when  this  Epistle  was  written.  The  Gospel  had 
already  been  preached  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia,  and  this,  it  would  seem,  principally  by  Paul  and  his 
disciples  and  assistants ;  but  Peter  had  not  preached  there.  He 
was  tarrying  with  the  Christian  church  in  Babylon,  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  with  him  were  Silas  and  Mark,  Paul's  former 
assistants.  The  former  of  these  he  commissioned  to  convey  this 
Epistle  to  the  strangers  of  the  dispersion. 

<*  See  Wieseler'g  article  in  the  Vterteljahrschrijt  fur  Theohgie  ^und  JKirche, 
1846,  Heft  2,  p.  213,  called  Der  Grduel  der  Werwustung  an  heiUger  St&tte,  u.  s.  w. 
(The  Abominatiou  of  Desolation  in  the  Holy  Place,  &c.). 

•  Ap.  Eosebiae,  Hist.  EccL,  iii.  1. 

'  l/ist,  EccL,  iii.  4. 

B  Jerome,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  passage  referred  to,  dates  the  Apostle's  preaching 
and  the  writing  of  this  epistle  very  early,  even  before  the  second  year  of  Claudius, 
in  which  Peter  is  reported'to  have  come  to  Rome  ;  for  the  connection  between  this 
statement  and  the  argument  that  by  Babylon,  spoken  of  in  yer.  13,  we  must  under- 
stand Rome  (see  above,  p.  5).  Writers  of  the  present  day  are  more  correct  in 
assigning  a  much  later  date  to  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

Hug, 
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Hug,  Neander,  De  Wette,  and  other  authors  maintain,  though 
in  my  opinion  without  sufficient  grounds,  that  the  sufferings  which 
Peter  seems  to  fear  are  about  to  try  the  Christians  (ch.  i.  6, 
iii.  17),  and  which,  in  another  place,  he  speaks  of  as  already 
accomplished  (v.  9),  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  period 
after  the  noted  persecution  by  Nero,  in  64  a.d.  (ch.  iii.  13-17, 
iv.  12-19,  V.  6-9;  also  ch.  ii.  19-21).  On  the  other  hand,  Cred- 
ner,  Steiger,  and  others  have  justly  remarked,  that  temporary  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians  were,  from  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  continually  recurring  in  particular  places ;  (see  Acts 
passim,  1  Cor.  iv.  9-13 ;  xv.  31,  32 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  23-27 ;  1  Thess. 
i.  6,  7,  14-16;  2  Thess.  i.  5 ;  Philip,  i.  28-30;  Heb.  x.  32-34, 
etc.  etc.),  while  the  idea  of  sufferings  is  in  Peter's  writings  of 
such  continual  recurrence,  that  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that 
it  always  refers  to  judicial  trials,  much  less  to^  persecutions  unto 
blood.  But  are  the  sufferings,  as  is  argued,  really  so  depicted 
that  they  can  only  be  referred  to  the  period  after  that  persecution 
under  Nero  ?  What  were  the  earlier  trials  of  Christian  sufferers 
but  the  endurance  of  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ  (iv.  14)  ?  In 
these  cases  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  any  actual  persecution.  The 
same  characteristic  do  we  find  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  v.  11, 12 ;  Luke 
vi.  22,  23 ;  Matt.  xiv.  9 ;  Mark  xiii.  12,  13  ;  Luke  xxi.,  17,  &c. ; 
also  2  Cor.  i.  5  ;  iv.  7 — 11)  ;  while  this  too  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  1  Peter  iv.  16,  *  to  suffer  as  a  Christian '  (compare  Acts 
xi.  26),  as  is  evident  from  the  context  and  from  the  antithesis  in 
ch.  iv.  15.  The  word  *  answer'  or  *  apology,'  in  ch.  iii.  15,  can 
hardly  refer  to  a  defence  before  a  court  of  law,  though  even  in  this 
case  it  would  prove  nothing.  Hug  and  Neander  attach  peculiar 
importance  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  ch.  iii.  1 6,  Christians  are 
called  ^  evil-doers ;'  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  would  be  a 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  their  view,  did  the  word  really 
mean  here  traitors  or  seditious  persons — the  malefid^  *  evil- 
doers,' of  the  Romans  ;  for  though,  except  by  Orosius,^  we  are  not 
told  that  the  Emperor  Nero  after  the  persecution  in  Rome  issued 
a  formal  edict  in  which  Christians,  as  suchy  were  throughout 
the  whole  empire  proclaimed  to  be  malefidy  and  their  meetings 
declared  to  be  collegia  illicitae  ^  unlawfril  assemblies ;'  yet  such 
a  fact,  though  being  unsupported  by  older  authority  not  very 
probable,  is  yet  far  enougn  from  being  altogether  impossible. 
But  this  meaning  can  hardly  be  attached  to  xaxo^oior  in  this 
verse :  for,  according  to  it,  the  Christians  were  '  falsely '  so 
accused^  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  at  that  time  the 
mere  circumstance  of  a  man  being,  or  being  called,  a  Christian, 

*»  Hist.f  vii.  7. 

made 
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made  him  a  criminal  m  the  eye  of  the  law.  That  ^  evil-doers '  has 
here  a  more  extended  meaning  is  evident  from  the  antithesis 
expressed  in  the  words  ^good  conversation  in  Christ,'  while,  in 
the  explanatory  verse  (17),  we  have  '  evil-doing,'  as  the  antithesis 
of  the  ^  well-doing,'  whidti  has  no  restricted  meaning  (compare 
ch.  iii.  12,  iv.  15,  ii.  19,  20).  The  meaning  of  all  these  passages 
k  simply  that  the  Christian  should  not,  hy  his  evil  conversation, 
make  himself  deserving  of  his  trials ;  but,  when  he  suffers  wrong- 
fully and  merely  for  me  name  of  Christ,  whom  he  confesses,  he 
will  obtain  abundant  consolation  ;  he  will  fulfill  his  calling,  and 
he  will  gainsay  and  put  to  shame  all  his  adversaries.  At  most, 
we  may,  from  what  the  Apostle  says  regarding  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  Christians  to  which  he  so  often  recurs^  deduce  the 
general  chronological  result,  that  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
they  occupied,  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  a  more 
constrained  position  than  they  had  before  done,  and  that  they  saw 
before  them  a  still  more  troubled  future.  This  would  bring  us 
into  the  latter  years  of  Nero's  reign,  when,  after  his  first  quin- 
quennium,  he  began  to  reim  more  despotically,  and  the  adminis- 
trative power  of  the  empure  began  to  be  exercised  in  a  more 
unjust  and  tyrannical  manner,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  his  celebrated  persecution. 

But  there  are  additional  reasons  to  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  view.  I  look  upon  the  date  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at 
Borne,  during  the  Neronian  persecution,  which  broke  out  foon 
after  die  19th  of  Jul^,  64  a.d.,  as  the  extreme  terminus  ad  quern 
in  regard  to  the  writing  of  his  Epistle,^  while  I  consider  the  ex- 
treme terminus  a  quo  to  be  the  time  of  Paul's  separation  from 
Silas,  whom  we  find  in  our  Epistle  with  Peter  in  Babylon.  The 
earliest  assignable  date  for  this  separation,  and  for  the  events 
narrated  in  Acts  xviii.  18,  is  54  a.i>.^  The  circumstance  that 
the  Gospel  had  been  already  preached  in  the  countries  enume- 
rated in  1  Peter  i.  1  (and  this  it  appears  by  Paul  and  his  disciples), 
brin^  us  at  least  to  the  time  when  Paul  had  ended  his  labours 
in  Lpbesus  and  Asia  (Acts  xix.),  or  to  57  a.d.  Further,  tlie 
Epistle  could  hardly  have  been  oouched  in  its  present  terms  if  the 
Apostle  had  himself  been  labouring  there  at  the  time ;  indeed, 
from  1  Peter  i.  12,  25  (where  the  aorist  is  employed)  we  may 
conclude  that  the  founders  of  the  churdbes  had  completed  dieir 

work  and  had  already  left  those  districts*    When,  then,  we  see 

■  ■ ' — — ^ — — — — —         1 

»  In  a  previous  excursus  on  Paul's  residence  in  Rome,  Dr.  Wieseler  arrives  at 
the  conelosion  that  Paul  was  but  once  imprisoned  in  llome^  and  that  he  was  mar- 
tyred there  some  time  between  autumn  63  a.d.  and  spring  64  a.d.,  probably  early 
in  64  A.D.,  while  Peter  perished  in  the  Neronian  persecution  which  broke  out  imme- 
diately after  the  burning  of  Rome  on  19th  July,  64  a.d. — TV. 

^  See  p.  305. 

that 
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that  churches  were  then  flourishing  in  Pontns,  Cappadoda,  and 
Bithynia,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  consideration 
the  evidence  which  this  Epistle  gives  of  the  oppression  which 
Christians  at  the  time  it  was  written  endured  uirouffhout  the 
Roman  empire,  we  must,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  written  before  60  a.d. — ^at  is,  not  till  after  the  beneficent 
quinquenmvm  of  Nero  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  consequently, 
during'  the  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Tlie  period  in 
which  he  who  had  had  the  principal  share  in  the  work  of  founding 
these  churdbes,  was  prevented  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
from  labouring  among  them,  was  naturally  the  most  appropriate 
that  a  strange  Apostle  could  select  for  arranging  and  settling 
their  affairs.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  Epistle 
wcLs  written  some  time  in  the  years  60 — 63.  I  may  throw  out  the 
following  conjecture  as  not  improbable : — We  know  that  the 
Mark  mentioned  in  1  Peter  v.  IS,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the 
same  as  the  Evangelist,  was  with  Paul  in  Rome  when  the  Epistle 
to  tiie  Cdossians  was  written  and  dispatched,  that  is  in  6  i  or  62 
A.D.,  but  that  he  intended  soon  to  leave  him ;  and  we  know 
further,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  63  a.d.,  when 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written,  he  had  not  returned 
to  Paul,  for  Hfflothy  is  requested  to  take  him  and  bring  him 
back  with  him  to  Eome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  If,  then,  I  may  venture 
to  suppose  that  Mark  at  that  time  went  directly  to  Asia,  and  that 
his  salutation  in  1  Peter  v.  13  indicates  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  churches  addressed,  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that 
Peter  wrote  his  Epistle  after  Mark  had  paid  a  visit  to  these 
countries.  For  not  merely  is  it  nowhere  else  said  that  Mark  had 
ever  before  been  in  these  countries,  but  the  ccmtrary  is  evident 
from  Coloss.  iv.  10,  where  the  Colossians  are  exhorted  simply  ^  to 
receive '  Mark  (Se^a^Oe  a<;roy),  and  where  nothing  is  said  about 
their  doing  so  with  all  gladness,  as  in  the  case  of  Epaphroditus 
(Philip,  ii.  29).  This,  then,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  an  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  Paul  that,  did  he  not  give  this  apostolic  commission, 
the  Colossians  might  have  refused,  on  account  of  Mark's  volimtary 
separation  from  the  other  Apostles  (Acts  xv.  38),  to  recognize 
him  as  his  assistant.  Moreover,  if  the  opinion  that  Peter,  previous 
to  writing  his  own  Epistle,  had  seen  those  of  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossians,  be  well  founded,*^  this  view  allows  the  possi* 
bility  of  his  having  done  so,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  question  of 

■»  See  the  list  of  parallel  passages  in  De  Wette,  Exnleitung,  s.  318Jf.  If  we 
suppose  that  Peter  in  writing  his  epistle  had  regard  to  those  of  Paul,  we  can 
perfectly  understand  its  tendency,  which  is  to  render  clear  the  sameness  of  bis 
doctrines  with  those  of  Paul. 

time, 
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time.  I  imagine  that  the  matter  stood  thus : — ^When  Mark 
arrived  in  Asia  Minor  he  found  in  some  of  the  churches  there  and 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the 
true  Gospel  preached  by  Paul,  and  to  adopt  Judaizing  views. 
This  tendency,  which  had,  as  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  shown  itself  in  these  churches  on  a  previous  occasion, 
was  likely  enough  to  recur.  They  might,  for  example,  appeal  to 
the  Apostle  Peter,  and  to  occurrences  like  those  narrated  in 
Galat.  ii.  11 — 16,  which  would  naturally  enough  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  men  who  had  party  views  to  support"  It  was  probably 
with  the  intention  of  counteracting  such  tendencies  that  raul,  in 
Uie  Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  about  the  same  time, 

{;ave  a  sketch  of  the  true  doctrine  (Ephes.  iii.  3,  4),  and  that  in  it 
le  gave  peculiar  prdminence  to  the  perfect  harmony  that  existed 
among  the  apostles  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  (Ephes.  iii.  5  ;  ii.  20).  We  see  from  Coloss,  ii.  14- 
17,  that  the  false  teachers  there  had  also  manifested  a  Judaizing 
tendency.  Soon  afterwards  we  find  from  Philipp.  iii.  2 — 4,  that 
Judaizing  teachers  were  busy  in  Philippi,  while  even  into  the  Alex- 
andrian church  the  Jewish  element  seemed  about  to  intrude  itself.® 
If,  then,  Peter  himself  declared  that  his  views  and  those  of  Paul 
entirely  harmonized,  such  a  declaration  must  have  acted  as  an 
efiectual  antidote  to  the  spread  of  such  errors  among  those  chm'ches 
to  which  our  Epistle  was  addressed.  The  special  cause  for  sucjh  a 
declaration  seems  to  have  been  the  visit  of  Mark,  who,  whether  of  his 
own  accord  or  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  Paul,  who  could 
not  on  account  of  his  imprisonment  lend  any  personal  help,  must 
have  given  him  detailed  information  regarding  the  state  of  these 
churches.  If  this  view  be  well  founded,  the  Epistle  must  hate  hem 
voritten  at  latest  in  the  year  63  a.d.,  as  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  that  year  Mark  was  summoned  back  to  Rome  by  Paul;  its  date, 
therefore^  is  between  the  years  61  and  63,  and  most  probably  in 
62  A.i>.  It  is  almost  certain  that  at  this  date  a  Christian  church 
must  have  long  existed  in  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates ;  nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Peter  was  then  there,  as  we  know 
that  so  early  as  54  a.d.  (Gal.  ii.  8,  9)  the  apostleship  of  the  cir- 
cumcision had  been  committed  to  him. 

Let  us,  now  that  we  have  completed  the  necessary  investigation 
into  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  next  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question  as  to  that  Apostle's  residence  in  Rome.  That  he  did 
preach  in  Rome,  and  that  he  was  crucified  there,  are  points  that 
can  no  longer  be  doubted  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  results  of  our 

"  We  see,  for  example,  that  there  was  a  party  in  Corinth  who  named  themselyes 
after  Peter,  I  Cor.  i.  12. 
"  See  Wieseler  Chron.  Ap»  Zeit.,  p.  489^. 

'  Excursus 
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*  Excursus  on  Paul's  Residence  in  Rome.'  p  We  may  here  shortly 
recapitulate  the  grounds  of  this  opinion.  That  Peter  did  actually 
suffer  martyrdom  can  hardly  be  doubted,  since  it  is  distinctly 
asserted  by  contemporaries.  If,  however,  Peter  was  martyred  for 
his  faith's  sake,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  in  Rome ;  for  by 
every  writer  by  whom  the  place  of  his  death  is  mentioned,  Rome 
is  named.  And  when  we  remember  the  earnest  and  anxious 
struggles  of  the  early  Christian  churches  to  enjoy  the  credit  of 
having  had  among  them  as  many  and  as  celebrated  martyrs  as 
possible,  we  cannot  for  an  instant  imagine  that  the  church  of  that 
place  where  he  was  really  martyred  would  have  refrained  from 
claiming,  as  its  peculiar  property,  an  apostle  so  revered.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  such  an  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  place 
of  Peter's  martyrdom,  unless  we  look  upon  the  whole  story  of  his 
martyrdom  as  destitute  of  foundation.  Further,  Rome  was  at  a 
comparatively  very  early  date  expressly  named  as  the  locality  of 
his  martyrdom.  For  though  Clemens  Romanus,  having  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  so  doing,  does  not  expressly  name  the  place  of 
his  martyrdom,  but  merely  mentions  the  fact  m  conjunction  with 
that  of  Paul,  who  we  know  was  put  to  death  in  Rome,  we  find 
his  residence  in  Rome  asserted  in  the  Prcedicatio  Petri,  a  work 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  to  which  the 
Prcedicatio  Pauli  formed  an  appendix  ;  by  Ignatius,^  by  Dionysius' 
of  Corinth  (about  170),  by  irenseus,'  by  Tertullian,*  and  by  the 
Roman  presbyter  Caius,**  who  speaks  of  the  Vatican  as  the  place 
of  his  martyrdom, — not  to  mention  the  Fathers  of  a  later  date,  most 
of  whom  held  the  same  opinion.    All  these  witnesses  of  the  second 

p  See  Wieseler's  Excursus  on  Paul's  Residence  in  Home,  p.  547-551. 

1  Epist.ad  Earn,  c.  4  ;  op,  Cyprian,  ed.  Rigaltius,  p.  139  ;  Liber,  qui  inscribitvr 
Pauli  PrcedicatiOf  in  quoUbro—inueuies,  post  tanta  tenipora  Petrum  et  Paulum,po8t 
consolationem  evangelii  in  Hierusalem  et  mutuam  altercationem  et  rerum  cu/endarum 
dispositionem  postremo  in  urbe  quasi  tunc primum,  invicem  sibi  ipse  cognitot. 
'  In  the  boo^  which  is  entitled  the  preaching*  of  Paul,  you  will  find  that  aAer  a 
long  time  Peter  and  faul,  having  had  a  meeting  at  Jerusalem  regarding  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  having  had  an  altercation,  and  having  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  method  to  be  observed  in  their  labours,  at  last,  as  if  then  for  the 
first  time,  became  acquainted  t«  the  city,'  Compare  Credner  Einleitung,  i.  629  ; 
Gieseler  Kirchengeschichte^  I.  i.,  p.  102  (English,  i.  77,  where  may  be  found  in  full 
the  evidence  of  all  the  authors  quoted  in  the  text).  Ignatius,  in  loco,  writes :  Ovx  is 
nir^tt  ««]  UtwXH  %MrAf^»fjMi  vfiiiv^l  do  not,  like  Peter  and  Paul,  give  you 
directions.'  "  , 

•■  Ap.  £useb.,  Hist»  EccUs.,  ii.  25.  ,  ^         " 

■  Adv.   Hear,,  iii.  1,  *0  ^iy   \n  ^»r4aTct   U  rtH^s   *E^atoiS  rj  ttlcf,  haKixrif  uurS*  jnb| 

itfiiXuZvTtn  «ni»  l««AW«».  MitA  2i  rht  raure^v  ilohf  x.t.\.  *  Matthew  also  wrote 
for  the  Hebrews  a  Gospel  in  their  own  dialect,  while  Peter  and  Paul  preached  and 
confirmed  the  church  in  Rome.  After  their  departure  (death),'  etc.  See  also 
Adv.  H<tr,,  iii.  3, 

*  Apologet.,  5. 

"  Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.,  ii.  25. 
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century,  with  the  exception  of  Ignatius,  who  speaks  somewhat  in- 
definitely on  this  point,  unite  in  asserting  that  Paul  and  Peter 
laboured  in  Rome  at  the  same  time^  and  that  they  were  both  mar- 
tyred in  Rome  about  the  same  time.  The  conclusion  at  which  we 
arrived  in  our  '  Excursus  on  Paul's  Residence  in  Rome '  was, 
tliat  this  event  took  place  in  64  a.d.  ;  and  we  showed  the  proba- 
bility that  Paul  suffered  in  consequence  of  an  imperial  decision  in 
his  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  Peter  was  put  to  deatii 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  well  known  Neronian  persecution,  which 
took  its  origin  in  the  burning  of  Rome  on  the  1 9th  of  July.  We 
have,  too,  a  very  striking  proof  that  these  current  traditions,  to 
which  we  have  iust  referrea,  are  not  founded  on  fable,  but  rest  on 
a  firm  historical  basis,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  accounts  which 
Tacitus*  gives  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  set  on  foot  by 
Nero,  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  the  rumour  that  he  had  himself 
been  accessory  to  the  burning  of  the  city,  harmonize  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  the  statement  that  Peter  was  martyred  at  the 
Vatican,  as  well  as  with  what  is  recorded  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
death ;  while  it  is  evident  that  this  coincidence  could  not  have 
originated  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  moulding  the  story 
so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  in  regard  to  this  matter  the  Christian  writers  of 
anti(juity  paid  almost  no  attention  to  his  statements.  Indeed,  it 
was  m  consequence  of  this,  and  of  their  being  accustomed  to  speak 
of  that  persecution  as  altogether  unconnected  with  the  burning  of 
Rome,  that  so  much  difficulty  and  confusion  was  caused  in  regard 
to  its  true  date.  After  what  has  been  said,  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Peter  was  in  Rome^  and  that  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  there  in  64  a.d.  This,  however,  does  not  deter- 
mine the  question  when  he  arrived  in  Rome,  and  whether,  as  the 
Romish  church  asserts,  he  there  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
the  position  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office.  An  after  age,  looking  at  the  question  with  a  re- 
ference to  this  point,  has  embellished  with  many  legends  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Apostle's  residence  in  Rome.  We  must  not,  however, 
on  that  account  refuse  to  recognize  the  truth  contained  in  the  well 
supported  testimony  of  the  more  ancient  fitnesses. 

When  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,^  speaks  of  the  church  in 

Rome 
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Rome  as  being  planted  by  Paul  and  Peter,  as  do  also  others  of  the 
authorities  we  have  already  quoted,  we  must  evidently  understand 
him  ds  meaning  only  that  they  both  laboured  in  Rome,  not  that 
Peter  was  as  to  date  the  original  founder  of  tide  church  there.  For 
if  Dionysius  had  intended  the  word  ^c/tei/eiv,  ^  to  plant,'  to  be  under- 
stood strictly  in  regard  to  time,  it  would  not  have  been  employed 
either  when  speaking  of  Paul's  relation  to  the  church  in  Rome 
or  of  that  of  Peter  to  the  chiirch  in  Corinth.  But  when  another 
and  different  interest  came  into  play,  these  expressions  could  be 
claimed  by  interested  parties  as  being  strictly  chronological ;  and 
they  were  so  claimed.  Peter,  by  whose  preaching  and  martyrdom 
Rome  had  been  rendered  famous,  was  said  to  have  laboured  there 
long  before  Paul's  arrival ;  and  in  tiiis  case  there  was  all  the  freer 
scope  for  the  employment  of  fiction,  because  so  many  stories  were 
afloat  regarding  the  missionary  journeys  of  an  apostle  so  highly 
reverenced,  and  also  because  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  its  almost  total  silence  in  regard  to  his  life,  presented  no  hin- 
drances to  the  invention  of  such  stories.  The  Apocryphal  Cle- 
mentines, too,  especially  in  their  more  orthodox  form  of  the 
Recognitiones*  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  formation  and  dif- 
fusion of  such  legends,  for  here,  as  was  at-  a  later  date  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  decretals  of  the  pseudo-Isidore,  was  proved  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  semper  aliquid  hxBret* 

Of  tne  Fathers,  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon  and  in  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History  gives  the  most  detailed  and  perfect  form  of  the 
legend.  He  is  in  almost  every  particular  followed  by  Jerome. 
As  the  former  is  usually  appealed  to,  and  as  we  are  better  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  narrative,  because  he  lays  down  his  chronological 
system  with  greater  detail,  and  because  the  grounds  of  his  com- 
putations are  still  to  a  great  extent  extant,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  devote  some  little  space  to  the  examination  of  his  views. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  now  possess  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  but  only  the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome, 
and  the  Armenian  translation  which  is  accessible  in  editions 
published  both  at  Milan  and  at  Venice,  with  which,  however, 
should  be  compared  Mail  Veterum  Scriptorum  Collectio  Nova^ 
torn.  viii.  In  regard  to  Peter's  residence  in  Rome,  we  can 
accurately  ascertain  the  views  of  Eusebius  by  comparing  what 
he  says  in  the  Chronicon,  with  his  statements  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History.  The  Armenian  text  places  Peter's  arrival  in  Rome 
after  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  in  the  third  year  of 

of  these  having  planted  our  Church  at  Corinth  likewise  instructed  us ;  and  having 
in  like  manner  taught  together  in  Italy,  they  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same 
time.' 

*  According  to  Schliemann  (i>i«  Clemeniinische  Recognitionenf  eine  Ueberarbeitung 
der  Clementinerij  1843),  they  were  written  some  time  between  212  and  230  a.d. 
See  Gieseler,  Kirchengeschichtej  i.  1.  s.  286  (English,  i.  206-211). 

z  2  Caius, 
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Caius,  or  39  a.  d.  ;  Jerome  places  it  in  the  second  year  of 
Claudius,  or  42  a.d.,  in  which  year  the  Chronicon  places  the 
fulfilment  of  the  famine  foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28). 
Eusebius,  too,  must  have  entertained  the  same  opinion  as 
Jerome,  for**  he  expressly  states  that  Peter's  imprisonment  (Acts 
xii.  3-5)  took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  while  in  Hist. 
Ecch  ii.  14,  he  places  his  first  arrival  in  Rome  also  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  In  unison  with  this  is  the  statement  in  the 
Chronicon,  that  Evodius,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  which  Eusebius  asserts  was  also  foimded  by  Peter,  did  not 
assume  this  office  till  42  a.  d.  After  his  arrival  in  Rome,  Peter 
is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  Roman  Church  for  20  years 
according  to  the  Armenian  text  of  the  Chronicon,  and  for  25 
years  according  to  the  Latin  translation  by  Jerome.  The  latter 
must  have  been  Eusebius'  own  view,  for  in  the  Chronicon  he  states 
that  Peter  was  put  to  death  25  years  afterwards,  that  is  in  67  a.d., 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero.  This  date  is  rendered  still  more 
certain  when  we  see  that  Eusebius  places  *  the^r*^  year  of  Linus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  first  Bishop  of  Rome  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  year  68  a.  d.  For  Linus  is  said* 
to  have  died  in  the  second  year  of  Titus,  or  80  a.  d.,  after  having 
been  Bishop  for  12  years.  Upon  investigating  the  reasons  that 
induced  Eusebius  to  adopt  this  computation,  we  find  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  placed  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome  six  years 
too  early — in  the  first  year  of  Nero,  or  55  a.  d. — he  was,  by  his 
chronological  system,  compelled  to  antedate  considerably  the 
commencement  of  Peter's  labours  there.  For  if  Peter  did  really 
visit  Rome  before  Paul,  he  must  have  been  there  at  least  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  Eusebius,  however,  expressly  assigns  the 
following  story  as  a  ground  for  his  computation.^  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9-25)  having  come  to  Rome,  had  met  with  great  success 
in  propagating  the  false  doctrines  he  taught.  To  counteract  his 
labours,  Peter  was  reported  to  have  come  to  Rome,  and  to  have 
discomfited  him  by  his  preaching  and  his  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. In  support  of  this  statement,  Eusebius  refers  to  Justin 
Martyr.8     But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed  modem  authors  have 

almost 

*  HisL  Eccle*,,  ii.  9.  ■ 

•*  Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  2.  •  Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  13.  '  HisL  Eccles.,  ii.  13-15. 

*  Apol.  Idaj.  C.  26.     K«i  fitra,  r^y  «v«Xlf^^ly  rw  xu^icv  ilf  tv^tifov  vt^atfieiXofTo  »i  %tti- 


h 


AWk  xeu  TifjiMv  n^itufinrat'  li/AtnyK  fiif  Tna  laftapia  rev  diri  xtifittif  XtycfAivtif  r/rr^vv,  • 
iv)  KXav^i 9U  Kaiff et^oe  Ota  rvf  tUv  In^ycvfTMy  ieu/MVMv  TV)(yn(  ^vfafitif  fcetyntag 
irotnffus  I'w)  rj?  n'dXi/  vfjLtiv  r^  fiaa-ixiit  *'Ptjfd,vi  hot  ivofiif^n  xeti  iv^Mtn  ira^'  ufjuv  titt  fiug 
TtTifAfiTMy  cs  oiv^^Ms  kny^yi^rttt  \v  rS  T//3i^i  ircra./Aeji  ftira^  rZf  ^uo  ytpv^eUr,  tx,**f 
Wiy^etpht    *Vati4.eti»h    ravrtiv     ZIMQNI    AEtt    SAFRTfl,    S^fTi^    Ifr)     liftMVt     hSf     «>/«• 

».tA. — *  And  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  into  heaven,  the  demons  suborned 
eertain  men  who  said  they  were  gods.   These  were  not  only  not  persecuted  by  you, 

but 
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almost  universally  admitted,^  that  Justin  was  mistaken,  and  that 
the  statue  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in  honour  of 
Simon  Magus  was  in  reality  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god  Semo 
Sancus.*  This  mistake  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  in  this  Father, 
since  as  a  Greek  he  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  very  con- 
versant with  the  local  Roman  deities.  His  statement,  however, 
seems  to  have  laid  the^.foundation  for  all  that  is  told  about  Simon's 
doings  in  Rome,  as  well  as  for  the  legend  regarding  his  combat 
there  with  Peter,  who  in  the  Clementines  appears  as  victorious 
over  Simon  Magus  in  Rome,  as  the  Acts  tell  us  he  was  in  Sa- 
maria-^ Eusebius,  by  adopting  this  unfounded  story  and  by 
receiving  as  true  the  date  which  Justin  gives  in  the  words  licl 
K.'KxvZ  lovj  was  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  Peter  arrived  at 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Claudius."*  But  what  ground  had 
£usebius  for  placing  reter's  arrival  in  Rome  in  the  second  year 
of  Claudius  ?  He  does  so  because  he  makes  the  Apostle  set  out 
for  Rome  immediately  after  his  imprisonment  by  Agrippa  (Acts 
xii.  3-17).  This  is  the  earliest  possible  date  that  the  narrative  in 
Acts  will  admit  of  for  his  journey  to  Rome ;  and  though  Luke's 
words — *  he  went  into  another  place ' — will  hardly  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, still  they  are  so  vague  as  not  to  give  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  this  view.  Eusebius  made  this  imprisonment  contem- 
poraneous with  the  great  famine  foretold  by  Agabus,  identifying 
it  with  that  mentioned  by  Dio,  Ix.  11,  as  coming  to  pass  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius  Caesar. 

If,  however,  we  attend  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  language  used 
by  Eusebius,  we  see  that  his  view  must  be  based  upon  some 
earlier  tradition  which  he  merely  modified  in  certain  particulars. 

but  were  even  thought  worthy  of  being  honoured.  Simon,  a  certain  Samaritan  of 
the  village  called  Gitton,  was  one  of  the  number  who,  in  the  reign  of  Clau/dius  Caesar, 
having  performed  many  magical  works  by  the  aid  of  demons  in  your  imperial  city 
of  Rome,  was  reckoned  a  god,  and  was  honoured  by  you  with  a  statue  as  a  god 
on  the  river  Tiber,  between  the  two  bridges,  having  the  inscription  in  Latin 
SiMONi  Deo  Sancto,  which  is  "  to  Simon  the  Holy  God."  ' 

^  Yalesius  on  Eusebius,  in  loco ;  Hug,  Exnleitung,  ii.  69  sqq. ;  Gieseler,  Kirchenges., 
i.  1.  64  (English,  i.  49),  and  many  others. 

*  Singularly  enough,  the  statue  which  Justin  seems  to  have  seen  was  found  in 
the  Tiber  in  1574,  close  to  the  place  mentioned  by  him.  It  bears  the  foUowing 
inscription : — 

Semoni  Sanco  Deo.  Fibio  Sacrum,  etc. 
Sacred  to  Semo  Sancus  the  Faithful  God,  etc. 

^  Our  oldest  information  regarding  the  doings  of  Simon  in  Rome  and  his  death 
there,  is  derived  from  Constit,  Apost,,  vi.  9 ;  Amobius,  ii.  12  ;  Clemens  Alexandr. 
ap.  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccles.,  ii.  14. 

"*  The  circumstance  of  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  ii.  15,  understanding  the  Babylon 
mentioned  in  1  Pet.  v.  1 3,  to  mean  Rome,  could  not  have  been  his  reason  for 
making  Peter  come  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  for  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  this  epistle  must  have  been  written  at  a  much  later  period.  We  shall 
afterwards  see  that  he  had  other  motives  for  this. 

We 
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We  hare  seen  that  Euaebios  makes  the  first  year  of  Linus,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  contemporaneous  with  the  death  of  the  Apostle,  that  is 
in  68  A.D.     Strangely  enough,  we  find  in  the  Chronicon   the 
statement  that  Linus  held  this  office  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  or  65  a.  b.,  while  still  more  singular  is  the  statement  in  the 
Armenian  version  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  as  early  as  the  third  year 
of  Caius,  or  39  a.  d.    The  two  statements,  however,  correspond  with 
and  help  to  explain  each  other;  for  if  we  count  the  25  years  which 
Peter  is  said  to  have  laboured  in  Rome,  as  beginning  in  the  year 
39  A.  D.,  we  get  64  a.  d.  as  the  year  of  his  death,  and  65  a.  d.  as 
the  first  year  of  Linus.     We  find  the  grounds  of  this  combination 
indicated  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius.     There  at  ii. 
16-18,  he  gives  it  as  a  tradition  (Xoyof  e'xe*)  that  the  Egyptian  Jew, 
Philo,  on  account  of  the  Qiristian  tenor  of  his  writings,  with  whic^ 
the  Apostle  must  have  been  acquainted,  and  as  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  mentioned  by  him  (tliough  he  speaks  only  of  the  Egyptian 
Therapeutae,  whom  the  Fathers  erroneously  accounted  Christians), 
we're  disciples  of  Mark,  the  h^t^mwrms  Ilirpov^  'interpreter  of  Peter,' 
had  an  interview  with  Peter  in  Rome.     Eusebius  was  aware  that 
Philo  went  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador  fi-om  the  Jews  to  Caius, 
and  in  his  Chronicon  he  gives  as  the  date  of  his  arrival  there  the 
third  year  of  this  emperor.°     But  as  he  had  already  stated  that 
Peter  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  tiie  reim  of  Claudius,  he  follows 
the  story  which  had  in  consequence  arisen,  that  Philo  remained 
in  Rome  till  after  Claudius  ascended  the  throne  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  to  the  assembled  Roman  Senate  tlie  memorial  pre- 
sented to  Caius,®  and  that  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
Senate,  struck  with  admiration,  ordered  it  to  be  placed  among 
the  public  records.?     The  original  story  of  Philo's  interview  with 
the  Apostle  Peter  in  Rome,  which,  if  well  founded,  must  have 
taken  place  in  39  a.  d.,  has,  when  divested  of  its  modification  bj 
Eusebius,  this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  correctly  fixes  upon  64  a.  i>. 
as  the  year  of  Peter's  death.     In  all  probability,  too,  it  was  this 
that  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
that  Feter  presided  over  the  Church  in  Rome  for  25  years ;  for 
25  years  added  to  39  a.  d.,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  terminus  a 
quo  of  the  reckoning,  bring  us  to  64  a.  d.     The  supporters  of  the 
original  story,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  conceived  that  Peter  set  out 
for  Rome  immediately  after  his  imprisonment  mentioned  in  Acts 
xii. ;   they,  however,  made  this  imprisonment  contemporaneous 
with  the  prophecy  of  Agabus  as  to  the  famine,  while  the  famine 

"  This  is  qaite  correct,  as  that  emhassy  arriyed  in  Rome  daring  the  winter  of 
39-40  A.D.     See  Clinton,  flatti  Bomani,  in  the  year  40. 
o  Entitled  De  Virtutibus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  De  LegatwM  ad  Caiuwu 
p  Hist.  Eccles./iu  17,  18. 

itself 
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itself  they,  id  consequence  of  the  particle  xaJ  before  lyiv^ro  IttI 
l^\(tvViov  in  Acts  xi.  28 — *  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Clau- 
dius Caesar/ — ^imagined  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Caius.  This 
view  has  in  modern  times  been  held  by 'Basnage,  Bengel,  Semler  and 
others ;  but  see  Wieseler's  Chron.  der  AposL  Zeitalt.j  p.  156.  But 
the  statement  that  Peter  laboured  in  Rome  for  25  years  is  not  the 
only  one  we  meet  with.  In  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Chroni- 
con  and  in  the  Milan  edition  of  Samuel  Aniensis  we  find  it  stated 
that  Peter  laboured  in  Rome  for  20  years.  This,  too,  is  reckoned 
from  Peter's  imprisonment ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
this  eteiit  is  in  mis  case  correctly  placed  in  the  same  year  as  the 
death  of  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  17-24),  or  in  the  fourth  of  Claudius 
or  44  A.  D.  If,  then,  to  this  we  add  ttoenty  jesLVS,  we  again  obtain 
64  A.  D.  as  the  year  of  Peter's  death.  It  must,  we  think,  be 
abundantly  evident  from  the  foregoing  investigation  that  these 
computations  of  Eusebius,  according  to  which  Peter  came  to  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  are  destitute  of  all 
historical  value.  We  hope  in  the  following  remarks  to  be  able  to 
^ve  a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
conclusion  ill  regard  to  Peter's  residence  and  labours  in  Rome. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  Peter  can  have  been  in  Rome 
continuously  from  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  be- 
cause about  50  A.  D.  we  meet  him  at  the  Apostolic  Council  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  and  fourteen  years  after  the  conversion  of 
Paul,  about  54  a.  d.,  we  find  him  again  in  Jerusaleni  (Galat.  ii. 
1-10),  from  whence  he  went  to  Antioch  (Galat.  ii.  11-15),  but 
Tie  cannot  have  been  in  Rome  at  all  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Nero  in  October  54  a.  d.  For  we  find  Paul  (Galat.  ii.  7-9), 
in  speaking  of  the  tneeting  he  had  with  the  Apostles  James  and 
Peter  and  John  in  Jerusalem  about  Pentecost  54  a.  d.,  saying : 
*  but  contrariwise,  when  they  (judging  from  the  successful  results 
which  I  had  communicated  to  them,  ver.  2)  saw  that  the  Gospel 
of  (preaching  to)  the  uncircumcision  was  committed  unto  me,  as 
the  Gospel  oi  the  circumcision  was  to  Peter, — for  he  that  wrought 
effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  the 
same  was  mighty  in  me  toward  the  Gentiles ; — and  when  James 
and  Cephas  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  (were  esteemed  as) 
pillars,  perceived  the  grace  given  unto  me  (namely  that  capability 
so  richly  blessed  by  God  of  labouring  among  the  heathen),  they 
gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  (as  signs)  of  fellowship ; 
that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circum- 
cision.' It  is  evident  from  these  verses  that  up  to  the  year  54 
a.  d.  when  Nero  began  to  reign,  Peter  had  laboured  with  great 
success  principally  among  the  circumcision,  as  Paul  had  done 
among  the  heathen.     The  Church  in  Rome,  therefore,  cannot 

have 
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have  belonged  to  this  sphere  of  labour  (Rom,  i.  5, 6,  13,  etfreq,). 
Nay,  the  verses  referred  to  prove  far  more  than  this.  Peter, 
James,  and  John  from  that  time  took  upon  them  as  their  special 
duty  the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  in  proof  of  which  at  a 
later  period  we  meet  Peter  in  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  1  Peter 
V.  13.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  assumed  as  proved  that 
Peter  and  John — in  regard  to  the  latter  of  whom  tradition  speaks  of 
labours  in  some  of  the  places  visited  at  an  earlier  period  by  Paul,  in 
which  the  Jews  did  not  preponderate — did  not  deviate  from  that 
agreement  made  with  Paul  until  it  had  become  unnecessary  and  un- 
tenable in  consequence  of  his  long  imprisonment,  and  after  his 
death.  Indeed,  Lactantius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of,  but  some- 
what older  than  Eusebius,  and  himself  bom  in  Italy,  expressly 
says  that  Peter  did  not  visit  Rome  till  during  the  reign  of  Nero.^i 
Nor  can  Peter  have  been  in  Rome  up  till  the  date  of  Pants 
arrival  there  in  the  spring  of  61  a.d.  About  the  time  that  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Peter  had  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  for  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5  we  conclude  that  he  was 
then  busily  engaged  in  going  about  from  pla<;e  to  place  preaching. 
When  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  58  a.d,,  Peter  cannot 
have  had  his  residence  in  Rome,  for  among  the  numerous  saluta- 
tions to  Christians  belonging  to  or  residing  in  Rome  which  occur 
in  Rom.  xvi.,  we  find  no  greeting  to  this  Apostle,  who  surely 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  unnoticed.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
up  till  the  time  of  taul's  imprisonment,  have  made  Rome  the 
field  of  his  missionary  labours,  for  even  in  54  a.d.  they  had  fixed 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  missionary  fields.  We  may  there- 
fore at  once  conclude  that  a  place  lying  so  far  to  the  westward 
as  Rome,  was  entrusted  to  Paul,  who,  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
doubtless  looked  upon  it  as  on  this  account  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate sphere  for  his  labours,  and  to  Barnabas,  with  all  the 
greater  readiness,  that  its  population  were  chiefly  Gentiles,  and 
that  Paul  had  for  many  years  felt  a  desire  to  visit  it  (Rom. 
XV.  23).  If,  however,  Peter  had  previously  preached  in  Rome, 
Paul  would  hardly,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  he  had 
already  laid  down  in  2  Cor.  x.  13-17,  and  Rom.  xv.  20,  21, 
relating  to  the  manner  of  sharing  missionary  labours,  have 
announced  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  his  intention  of  soon 
visiting  this  city.    Further,  from  Acts  xxviii.  22  we  may  draw  the 

^  De  Mart,  Peraecxtt.  Cumque  jam  Nero  imperaret,  Petrua  Romam  advenit  et 
editis  quibusdam  miraculis,  qua  virtute  ipsius  Dei  data  sibi  ah  to  potestatefa- 
ciebat,  convertit  muUos  ad  justitiamy  Deoque  templum  fidele  ac  stabile  posuit.— 
•  When  Nero  was  occupying  the  imperial  throne,  Peter  came  to  Home,  and  having 
there  -wrought  certain  miracles,  which  he  performed  by  the  aid  of  God  himself, 
through"  power  imparted  unto  him,  turned  many  to  righteousness,  and  established 
a  church  permanent  and  faithful  to  Grod.' 

inference 
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inference,  that,  when  Paul  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  61 
A.D.,  Peter  could  not  have  been  there  previously.  For  we  see 
by  this  passage,  not  merely  that  Luke  does  not  give  the  slightest 
hint  in  the  Acts  of  any  meeting  between  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome, 
but  also  that  the  chief  of  the  Jews  there  seem  to  have  known 
almost  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
This  fact  itself  is  suflScient,  not  merely  to  demolish  the  numerous 
legends  with  which  the  narrative  of  Paul's  earlier  labours  in 
Rome  is  embellished,  but  even  to  disprove  the  very  fact  of  any 
such  labours,  as  the  residence  of  an  Apostle  like  Peter  could 
hardly  have  remained  so  unnoticed,  especially  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
synagogue,  into  which  this  Apostle  would,  in  consequence  of  his 
whole  historical  position,  undoubtedly  have  sought  admission. 

Peter  cannot  have  been  in  Rome  during  the  period  in  which 
Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  appertaining  to  his  confinement  in  Rome^ 
that  is,  till  after  the  end  of  the  summer  of  63  a.d.,  when  he  com-- 

.posed  his  last  Epistle,  the  Second  to  Timothy.  We  possess 
Epistles  of  Paul  written  at  various  dates  during  his  confinement^ 
which  extended  from  the  spring  of  61  a.d.  till  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  63  a.d.  He  does  not,  however,  in  a  single  one  of 
them,  give  the  slightest  hint  of  the  presence  or  of  the  labours  of 
Peter.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  we 
have  a  detailed  list  of  the  names  of  individuals  who  send  saluta- 
tions, but  the  name  of  Peter  is  not  there.  Nay,  in  Coloss.  iv. 
10,  11,  he  mentions  by  name  his  fellow- workers,  in  the  Gospel 
who  are  of  the  '  circumcision,'  among  whom  is  Mark ;  yet  here, 
too,  Peter  is  not  spoken  of.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iv. 
21,  22)  we  have  again  salutations  without  any  mention  of  Peter, 
who,  even  if  the  others  had  not  been  named,  ought,  on  account  of 
his  apostolic  position,  to  have  been  specially  alluded  to.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  from  ch..ii.  19-24,  that  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was 
written,  the  Apostle  looked  upon  Timothy  as  decidedly  the  most 
useful  and  most  efficient  of  his  fellow-workers ;  while  finally  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  9-22,  i.  15-18,  we  have  a  great  number  of  personal 
notices  and  a  detailed  list  of  those  who  send  salutations,  but  not 
a  word  of  Peter.  When  Paul  felt  so  forsaken,  what  comfort 
would  the  presence  and  advice  of  Peter  have  aflbrded  him  ?  It 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  Paul  could,  during  this  period,  have 
written  in  the  terms  he  has  done,  if  Peter  had  been  then  with  him 

-  in  Rome.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Peter,  when  his  first  Epistle 
was  written — which  must  be  placed  in  this  period,  and  probably 
about  62  A.D. — was  at  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 

Peter  must  have  come  to  Rome  some  time  between  the  end  of 
summer  63  a.d.  and  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  during  the  Neronian 
persecution.    The  whole  j^criod  of  his  labours  there  could  not,  there- 

fore^ 
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fore^  have  extended  to  a  year  complete.  As  the  martyrdom  of  the  two 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  lio  reason  why  we  should  deny  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses quoted  above  (p.  16)  when  they  speak  of  the  two  Apostles 
as  labouring  in  Rome  at  the  same  time.  This,  however,  must 
have  been  but  of  short  duration.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  Peter  seems  to  have  visited  Corinth  on  his  way  n'om  the 
East  to  Rome.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  this  statement, 
for  Corinth,  which  was  a  seaport,  lay  in  the  direct  route.  Though 
these  ancient  witnesses,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  mention  only 
the  labours  of  Peter  at  Rome  and  his  subsequent  niartyrdom, 
without  expressly  declaring  the  length  of  his  residence  there,  yet 
Tertullian  intimates  what;  was  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  For 
in  his  Apoloff.,  §  5,'  he  says :  *  Consult  your  own  annals ;  there 
you  will  find  that  Nero  was  the  first  who  as  Emperor  persecuted 
this  sect  then  beginning  to  flourish  very  greatly  at  Rome?  If 
the  Christian  Church  in  Rome  was  really  increasing  more  than  it 
had  ever  before  done,  at  the  very  time  that  Nero  began  his  per- 
secution against  it,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  existed  there  pre- 
viously, though  of  course  in  a  more  obscure  condition.  Ter- 
tullian, therefore,  places  the  date  of  its  obtaining  a  firmer  footing 
there  during  the  period  of  the  labours  of  the  two  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  wnich  immediately  preceded  the  breaking  out 
of  the  persecution.  It  is  instructive  to  remark  how  even  Euse- 
bius  seeks  to  do  away  with  the  force  of  this  passage  of  Tertullian 
which  tells  so  strongly  against  his  views.  In  his  HisL  Ecchs. 
ii.  25  we  find  him  rendering  it  as  follows  :•  *  Consult  your  own 
annals :  there  you  will  find  that  Nero  was  the  first  that  persecuted 
this  sect,  when,  especially  in  Rome,  having  subdued  all  the 
East,  he  was  cruel  towards  all.'  It  will  be  seen  that  he  here 
paraphrases  the  words  turn  maxime  Romce  'orientem,  which  were 
at  variance  with  his  chronological  views,  in  such  a  way  that, 
strange  to  say,  he  refers  the  orientem  to  Nero,*  and  makes 
maxime  qualify  Rome,  as  if  Nero  had  at  some  earlier  period 
persecuted  in  some  other  place.  This,  too,  will  explain  Eusebius's 
addition,  t^v  dvxToKriv  Tfajav  zJ-roTa^as",  *  having  subdued  all  the 
East.'  This  paraphrase  of  Eusebius  contains,  moreover,  the  germ 
of  the  principles  which  he  employs  in  determining  the  date  of 
the  Neronian  persecution,  and  which  we  find  in  other  passages 

'  Consulite  commeniarioa  veatros:  illic  reperietis  jfrimum  Neronem  in  hanc 
sectam  tum  maxime  Koma  orientem  Ceaariano  gladioferocisse, 

'Evrt^tri  T»ts  vir»ft,>nfut€tv  bfJiv.     *Exu  tv^nrin  ir^Mrtr  Ni^a^mb  rwr*  vi  ^y/buif  ntitc* 

»  See  also,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  parallel  passage  in  Tertallian,  Scorpiace, 
c.  15;  orientem  fidem  Bonus  primus  Nero  cruentavit — *Nero  was  the  first  who 
persecated  the  faith  springing  into  existence  at  Rome.' 

of 
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of  his  woAs  elaborated  to  suit  his  peculiar  chronological  system. 
According  to  him,  Nero  was  then  '  cruel  to  iall,'  and  he  had  at 
that  time  succeeded  in  subduing  tb6  whole  East.  This  ^e  know 
was  not  the  case  till  the  arrival  of  Tiridates  in  Rome  in  66 
A.D."  Further,  Origen^  makes  Peter's  martyrdom  almost  con- 
temporaneous with  his  first  arrival  in  Rome. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  now  inquire  what  relation  the  results  at 
which  we  have  arrived  ill  regard  to  Peter's  residence  in  Rome, 
bear  to  the  dogmatic  foundation  for  the  claim  preferred  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  t)ver  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
This  claim  is  founded  oil  the  assumption  that  as  Peter  Was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rolne,  the  primaey  committed  to  him  by  Christ 
devolved  ^  at  his  death  on  nis  successors  as  such,  in  the  Roman 
See.  This  position  rests  upon  two  assertions:  Jirst^  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  actually  received  fh)m  Christ  the  primacy  over  th6 
whole  Christian  Church,  including  the  othet  Apostles ;  and  that 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  he,  wherever  he  was,  governed  the 
whole  of  Christendom  as  the  Vicarius  Christi ;  and  secondly^ 
that  he  was  empowered  to  make  over  this  power  intrusted  to  him 
ds  ian  Apostle,  and  that  he  did  actually  make  it  over  to  his 
successor  in  the  See  of  Rome  for  the  time  being,  because  he  was 
himself  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  died  there.  Both  these 
assertions  are  destitute  of  historical  foundation;  indeed,  they 
were  bona  fide  added  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  an  ex  post 
facto  dogmatic  justification  of  a  state  of  matters  which  had  arisen 
at  an  after  period.  When,  however,  we  examine  into  the  support 
which  history  gives  to  these  assertions,  we  find  that  they  fall  to 
the  ground  as  utterly  untenable. 

In  support  of  the  assertion  that  Christ  himself,  during  his 
Bojoum  on  earth,  committed  to  Peter  the  primacy  over  his  church, 


"  Dio,  Ixiii.  1-6 ;  Sueton.  Nero,  c.  13 ;  Plin.  HiaU  Nat.  xxxiii.  3.     See  also 
Clinton,  Fasti  Jtofnanu  ap,  66  A.D. 
*  Ap.  Eoseb.  Hist.  Eccles,,  iii.  li    nir^os  ^  If  n«T«,  *«<  r«x«T/«,  xx)  Bifiwitf, 

Ket^rtraloxi^  rt  Moi  'Afftf  *t»n^vxUett  roTf  w  Itao'^o^^  'lev^etJoKy  h/xtf'  Sg  xativri  riXtt 
iv  *Vei/Afi  yivo/Atvos  d.nffx»>.o^U6n    xetra  M^aXm,   ovruf   alrog  d^tM^ets   *»h7it.  —  *  Peter 

appears  to  have  preached  in  Pontus,  and  Galatia,  and  Bithjnia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Asia,  to  the  Je-wg  scattered  abroad.  He  also  at  last,  being  in  Rome,  -was  crucified 
with  his  head  downwards,  having  himself  thought  it  fit  that  he  should  suffer  in 

this  way.*  ,      -  , 

y  Phillipps  Kirchenrecht,  Band  1,  p.  147  sea.  He  here  quotes  the  words  of  the 
General  of  the  Dominicans  at  the  Council  of  Florence :— £r  quo  (from  Christ's 
address  to  Peter)  patet,  quod  Sedes  Petri  et  Bomana  Ecclesia  dicitur  habere  prima- 
ttim  rati  one  Petri,  quia  per  hoc  quod  dixit :  Tu  es  Petrus,  ^c,  omnis  potestas 
derivatur  in  sedem  Aposlolicam  per  sdccessionem  sedentium  in  ea — *  From  which  it 
is  evident  that  the  chair  of  Peter  and  the  Roman  Church  is  said  to  have  the  pri- 
macy hy  reason  of  Peter,  because  the  Lord  having  said  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  etc., 
all  power  appertains  to  the  Apostolical  chair,  and  by  succession  to  those  occa- 

^^'"^  ''■  '         his 
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his  own  words,  as    recorded  in  Matthew  xvi.  18,  19,  are  es- 

fecially  adduced:  *And  I  say  also  unto  thee  that  thou  art 
^eter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  bell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  1  will  give  unt^  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  boimd  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  It  must,  of  course,  be 
at  once  admitted  that  the  word  Ylirpos  cannot  be  simply  the  mark 
of  these  words  being  addressed  to  Simon  Peter ;  we  have  but 
to  substitute  for  it  the  name  2i/xci;v  to  see  how  inadmissible  this 
supposition  is.  Indeed,  from  the  context  we  see  that  YIbt^os 
forms  an  antithesis  to  the  ^ifAuy  ^ip  'Iwva  of  verse  17.  The 
word  Ilirpos  here  denotes  the  new,  spiritual  man,  which  the  old 
Simon  had  already  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be- 
come, and  which  he  would  every  day  become  more  and  more. 
But  it  is  to  act  in  a  way  opposed  to  the  laws  of  history,  as  well  as 
calculated  to  produce  inextricable  confusion,  if,  arguing  from  this 
passage  and  even  admitting  that  it  does  say  something  to  this 
purport — a  point  we  shall  afterwards  investigate — we  a  priori 
assume  that  the  surname  which  Peter  received  as  a  citizen  of 
Christ*s  kingdom,  points  him  out  as  the  rock  of  Christ's  church. 
Simon  had,  long  before  these  words  were  spoken,  received  from 
our  Lord  the  surname  of  Peter ;  for— to  adopt  a  date  admitted 
by  all  who  have  sought  to  arrange  in  chronological  order  the 
Gospel  narrative — all  the  Evangelists  represent  these  words  as 
not  having  been  spoken  till  after  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
(Matth.  xvi,  13-28,  and  x.  1-4 ;  Mark  viii.  27-ix,  1,  and  iii. 
13-19  J  Luke  ix.  18-27,  and  vi.  12-i6)  ;  before  which  time  Peter 
bore  this  honourable  name  (Matth.  x.  2  ;  Mark  iii.  16 ;  Luke  vi. 
14).  Indeed,  he  received  it  as  early  as  the  period  referred  to  in 
John  i.  43 ;  whilst  the  words  under  consideration  could  not  have 
been  spoken  till  more  than  a  year  afterwards  (John  vi.  66-69).  In 
order,  then,  to  investigate  the  true  meaning  of  this  surname,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  find  recorded  in  John  i,  43.  The 
Lord  calls  him,  after  he  had  earnestly  looked  on  him  {kpf'^Xiy^xs 
avrS)y  and  speaking  in  Aramaic  ^p^?,  that  is,  *  a  rock,'  the  Greek  for 
which  is  rieT/jof,  itself  another  form  of  the  more  common  srirpa.* 
The 

*  Kayv  i\  ff6t  Xiyo/,  art  ^u  i7  Uir^ds  ««}  It/  ravrif  r^  trir^a  cltta^fitrlg'tt  fi4v  rnv  ixxXWo') 
nai  9ru>Mt  ei^ov  »v  Kart^^iffcvrn  aurnt.  Km)  ^tifftt  991  rkg  xktte  rtis  fiewtXtiaf  rUf 
•v^avZvj  »a)  S  lav  'hnf^s  It)  rnt  ynst  ifrat  hh/iivw  iv  reuf  w^ataTs,  xa)  S  lay  kv^yg  («■)  rqf 

*  The  masculine  form  nir^at  seems  to  have  been  chosen  because  it  was  em- 
ployed to  characterize  a  man.  This  form,  too,  elsewhere  occurs  as  a  name. 
(Pape  Handwdrt.j  ii.  574.)  The  distinction  usually  made  between  ^T^f  and 
4rir^« — viz.,  that  the  former  means  a  stone,  and  the  latter  the  whole  rock — can 

hardly 
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The  symbolic  surname  of  *  a  rock '  must,  undoubtedly,  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  ikiQJirmnes^  and  immoveableness  which  would 
be  displayed  by  Simon  in  his  new  charactei^  as  a  citizen  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.*  Indeed,  this  may  be  discovered  in  tlie  con- 
fession with  which,  according  to  John  i.  42,  his  brother  Andrew 
brought  him  to  Christ,  '  we  have  found  the  Messias. '  But  the 
text  affords  us  not  the  slightest  ground  for  maintaining  that  that 
surname  bore  any  reference  to  any  authority  to  be  exercised  by 
Peter  over  the  Church  ;  for  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  been 
called  simply  '  a  rock,'  but  *  the  rock  of  the  Church.'  As  a  rule, 
too,  all  the  surnames  of  the  Apostles  refer  to  personal  eiflts  and 
personal  qualities.  Thus  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  are  called  Sons 
of  Thunder  (Mark  iii.  17) ;  another  Apostle  Simon  ZriXwrajj^ 
(Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13);  while  Judas  is  called  the  Traitor 
(Luke  vi.  16  ;  Matthew  x.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  19).  This,  then,  is  the 
way  we  must  understand  the  word  Ylirpos  in  Matth.  xvi.  18,  as  is 
evident  from  the  context.  The  three  first  Evangelists,  in  nar- 
rating the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  conversation  in  which  these 
words  occurred,  state  that  our  Lord  asked  his  disciples  '  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  '  Whereupon  they  answering,  said, 
*  Some  say  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  some  Jeremias, 
or  one  of  the  old  prophets  ;'  in  snort,  in  his  humiliation  they  took 
him  for  everything  but  for  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  (Matth. 
xvi.  13,  14;  Mark  viii.  27,  28;  Luke  ix.  18,  19).  But  when 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter 
answered,  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  (Matt.  xvi.  15,  16 ;  Mark  viii.  29 ;  Luke  ix.  20).  Thus 
did  he  remain  firm  to  his  former  confession,  and  thus  did  he  prove 
himself  to  be  the  rock  which  Christ  had  formerly  called  him. 
Therefore  did  the  Saviour '  go  on  to  say.  Thou  art  Peter.     It  is 

evident, 

hardly  be  atteoded  to  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  the  sense  attached  to  the 
word  uir^oi  must  be  that  borne  by  the  Aramaic  K^^3,  Kephas, 

^  In  this  sense  the  figure  is  very  common,  indeed  it  occurs  even  in  classic 
authors,  as  in  Homer,  Od*  xTii.  4Gd«  i  V  Wra^n  hurt  irir^n  ifATihw,  *  He  stood  firmly 
as  a  rock.' 

"  See  Olshausen  in  loco  (English,  ii.  219  sq.). — TV. 

^  Simon  "was  at  first  no  rock,  but,  as  our  Lord  foresaw  (John  ii.  24,  25),  he 
would  become  more  and  more  so  through  the  grace  of  God,  who  had  already 
begun  a  good  work  in  him.  And  so  it  was.  We  find  the  Apostle,  for  example,  in 
Matt.  XVI.  16,  and  parallel  passages,  giving  a  testimony  of  his  belief  in  Christ ;  and 
though,  on  a  later  occasion,  at  the  trial  of  Christ  where  he  was  present,  he  flinched 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  denied  the  Lord,  yet  soon  after  this  fall  he  was,  with 
tears  of  bitter  repentance,  established  anew  in  &e  faith,  which  amid  heavy  toil  and 
labour,  and  among  great  dangers  (Acts  iii.  1-4, 22;  v.  17-41 ;  xii.  3-17),  he  held  fest 
until  he  saffered  a  martyr's  death. 

*  'o  xawnins,  which  we  find  in  Matt.  x.  4,  Mark  iii.  19,  bears  the  same  meaning. 
It  is  derived  from  Mdjp,  to  be  zealous. 

^  I  would  translate  our  Lord's  previous  words  (ver.  17)  thus :  *  Blessed  art  thou, 

because 
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evident,  moreover,  from  the  form  in  which  the  narrative  is  given 
in  Johns  (ch.  vi.  66-71),  that  special  prominence  is  given  to  the 
firmness  of  his  faith.  In  the  Gospel  of  this  EvangeKst  the  nar- 
rative is,  it  is  true,  shorter ;  hut  its  essential  import  has  been 
accurately  preserved  by  an  eye-witness.  Jesus  says  to  the  twelve, 
when  many  of  his  disciples  had  gone  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon  Peter  answered 
him.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  And  loe  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  Christ 
the  Son  of  God.'  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  so  clear  that  it 
is  imnecessary  to  add  anything  further.  It  is  evident,  too,  that 
Peter  made  this  confession,  not  in  his  own  name  merely,  but  also 
in  that  of  the  ttoelve^ — ^the  traitor  Judas,  of  course,  excepted, 
as  we  see  from  John  vi.  70,  71.  The  narrative  of  the  other 
three  Evangelists  is  at  variance  with  this  only  in  form.  For 
though  Peter  speaks  here  in  the  singular,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  the  Gospels  we  often  find  Peter  speaking  for  the  others. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  see  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  Christ's  question  was  put,  not  to  Peter  only,  but 
to  all  the  Apostles  (Matth.  xvi.  15 ;  Mark  viii.  29  ;  Luke  ix.  20), 
while  immediately  thereaflber  the  instructions  otf  our  Lord,  which 

becaase  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  anto  thee  (that  is,  no  mere  man,  for  . 
in  that  case  it  would  be  a  mere  historical  j&ith,  which  would  not  stand  the  trial ;  it 
would  not  be  a  fkith  founded  on  a  rock),  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  (see 
in  illustration  Gal.  i.  15-17).  As  Peter  here  expresses  no  new  truth,  the  revelation 
spoken  of  by  Christ  must  be  referred  to  the  time  when  Simon  first  confessed  him 
to  be  the  Christ  (John  i.  42,  43).  The  flesh  and  blood,  which  would  have  revealed 
to  him  this  truth,  must  be  understood  primarily  of  his  brother  Andrew,  who,  at 
that  time,  brought  him  to  the  Messias ;  and  as  Jesus  (ver.  17)  recurs  to  his  first 
eventful  meeting  with  Peter,  it  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  (ver.  18)  mention  and  give  prominence  to  the  name  then  conferred 
on  him. 

s  For  the  proof  that  we  have  here  a  chronological  parallel,  see  Wieseler's 
ChronoL  Synop,  der  Vier  Evangelien,  p.  277. 

^  We  must  not  from  the  circumstance  that  Peter  often  a^^ears  as  spokesman 
(see,  however,  John  xlii.  24,  25)  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  his  higher  spiritual 
position  and  giAs.  For  this  there  were  probably  many  natural  reasons,  as,  for 
example,  his  temperament,  his  age,  etc  (Peter  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  the 
only  married  man  among  the  apostles.  Matt.  viii.  14,  15,  and  ParcUL).  We  may 
see  from  the  case  of  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  what  an  influence  age 
and  the  experience  that  accompanies  it  can  give.  From  the  Gospels  we  see  that 
this  Apostle  during  our  Lord's  lifetime  remained  quite  in  the  background — a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  be  attributed  to  his  extreme  youth  (he  is  called  in  Mark 
zv.  40,  i  fMK^iej  'the  less');  and  yet  at  a  later  period,  as  we  learn  from  Acts 
xii.  17,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Apostles,  and  was  the  chief  man  in 
the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  (see  Dr.  Wieseler's  article  in  the  TTieoL  Stud, 
und  Kritik,  1842 ;  '  Ueber  die  Br i/ der  des  Herrn  im  Unterschiede  von  den  SSfmen 
Alphdif  U.8.W,),  But  such  natural  qualifications  are  of  a  temporary  and  transitory 
natare,  and  are  not  therefore  calculated  to  determine  the  permanent  position  of 
an  individual  in  Christ's  kingdom.  In  makine  these  remarks,  however,  we  do 
not  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract  from  Peter's  actual  spiritual  importance 
and  position. 

presuppose 
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presuppose  on  the  part  of  all  of  them  a  confession  of  him,  and 
which  were  delivered  immediately  after,  were  expressly  addressed 
to  all  the  Apostles  (Matth.  xvL  20-28 ;  Mark  viii.  30-38 ;  Luke 
ix.  21-27).  It  was  not  Peter  only,  but  also  all  the  other 
Apostles,  who,  in  answer  to  Christ's  question,  professed  the  con- 
stancy of  their  faith  in  him.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  from  Matth.  xvi.  18,  19,  and  especially  from  th^  words 
y,x\  kiii  Taz^T-ip  r/^  virp^,  *  and  upon  this  rock,'  we  in.u8t  infer  that  a 
new  grace  was  committed  by  Christ  to  Peter,  and,  in  this  case, 
whether  it  was  one  that  appertained  to  him  exclusively,  without 
any  of  the  other  Apostles  sharing  therein. 

This  opinion  has  been  maintained  on  the  ground  that  the  words 
TTSTpa  avrin  refer  to  the  Apostle  Simon  Peter.  In  this  case,  this 
Apostle  would  be  designated  as  the  foundation,  and — as  it  is 
commonly  expressed — the  central  point  on  which  Christ  sought 
to  raise  the  edifice  of  his  Church.  But  even  if  this  were  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  though  we  could  not 
adduce  a  similar  expression  of  Christ  respecting  any  of  the  other 
Apostles,  still  it  would  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  primacy  over  all  other  believers,  including  the  Apostles, 
was  committed  to  Peter ;  for  as  he  answered  only  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Apostles,  the  words  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  their 
being  addressed  to  Peter,  might  also  bear  reference  to  them  all. 
But  such  an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Matthew  is  hardly 
admissible.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  proper  name  Tlirpor 
would,  in  that  case,  require  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  totally 
different  from  that  in  which  it  must  originally  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Christ.  If  we  explain  it  by  the  word  Trer/ja,  which 
occurs  in  the  subsequent  clause,  then  it  follows  that  Simon  is 
here  called  Tlirpor  because  he  was  to  prove  the  immoveable 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  whilst  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  27)  that  he  is  called  by  Christ  a  rock,  because  he  personally 
would  be  firm  in  his  faith  on  Christ.  This  latter  interpretation 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  harmonizes  with  the  context  In 
the  second  place,  the  Evangelist  himself,  by  his  use  of  the  two 
different  words  tlirpor  and  Trsrpeij  indicated  plainly  enough  that 
our  view  is  the  correct  one ;  for  had  he  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  idea  expressed  by  the  two  words  was 
identical,  he  would  have  said,  gv  st  XJirpos,  x.al  sm  toUtov  tov 
irirqov  x.  r.  X.,  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  stone,'  etc.  But 
the  circumstance  of  his  using  the  masculine  form  plainly  enough 
shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  personal  rock  Simon  (p.  27). 
When,  therefore,  in  contrast  to  this  he  employs  the  feminine  form, 
he  must  be  understood  as  meaning  a  material  rock :  which  is,  as 
we  learn  from  v.  16  and  17,  that  testimony  sealed  in  the  heart  by 
God,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.     In  the  third 

place, 
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place,  if  the  words  sm  ravr%y  riv  irir^acv  had  been  specially 
addressed  to  Peter,  we  should  have  expected  some  such  phrase  as 
hfsX  a-i  or  em  <ri,  rm  Trirpaif,  *  upon  thee,'  or  *  upon  thee,  the  rock/ 
Since  the  rock  is  here  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  we  must 
thence  conclude  that  the  Evangelist  is  here  referring  to  another 
rock,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  personal  rock,  Simon 
Peter,  who  is  addressed,  and  of  which,  of  its  more  exalted  and 
eternal  origin,  he  speaks  in  v.  18.  In  the  fourth  place,  while  it 
is  impossible  to  find  in  the  whole  Scriptures  any  idea  at  all 
analogous  to  that  which  we  must  understand  this  passage  to 
convey,  if  it  means  that  Christ  will  build  his  Church  upon  the 
rock  reter  (See  Ephes.  ii.  20 ;  Revel,  xxi.  14,  19,  20),  tne  view 
which  we  maintain  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Bible  (John  xvii.  3:  Kom.  x.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  11,  etc.).  So  long 
as  the  Church  adheres  to  this  confession,  the  gates  of  Hades  shall 
not  prevail  against  it ;  it  shall  be  victorious  over  death,  and  over 
the  formerly  invincible  gates  of  Hades,  which  also  shall  gather  its 
members  together,  for  it  is  Christ  that  hath  the  keys  of  Hades  and 
of  death  (Rev.  i.  18).  Yea,  it  is  faith  and  the  joyful  confession 
of  this  faith  that  overcome  the  world  and  death.  At  all  events,  it 
is  plain  that  the  use  of  the  word  irirpa  was  the  consequence  of 
the  employment  of  the  name  Uirpos,  There  is  a  play  of  words 
in  the  distinction  between  the  personal  and  the  material  rock, 
each  of  which  by  its  nature  is  calculated  to  aid  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Cnristian  Church.  This  they  do  in  different  ways : 
the  latter  being  its  eternal  foundation,  the  former  a  labourer  for 
a  time  in  its  cauBe.  But  further,  the  opinion  that  the  words  virp^ 
ravrri  cannot  refer  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  was  very  commonly  en- 
tertained by  the  Fathers,  as  even  Klee  *  himself  is  compelled  to 
admit.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  opinion  that  in  Matth.  xvi.  18 
any  prerogative  distinct  from  the  other  Apostles,  much  less 
that  any  primacy,  was  committed  to  Peter  by  Christ,  must  be 
abandoned  as  untenable. 

In  Matthew  xvi.  19,  we  have  next  a  promise  to  Peter,  Idfaojaoi 
X.  T.  X.,  *  I  will  give  to  thee,'  etc.  The  question,  then,  is,  whether 
here  at  least  there  is  not  some  privilege  bestowed  by  Christ  upon 
Peter  superior  to  those  given  to  the  other  Apostles.  According 
to  the  context  the  reason  for  this  promise  was,  that  as  Peter  had 
by  his  public  and  joyful  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  shown  himself 
to  be  a  rock  in  regard  to  that  which  is  the  eternal  foundation  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  so  it  was  right  that  he  should  be  intrusted 

i  CathoL  Dogmat.^  i.  161.  This  writer,  who  does  not  heloug  to  the  more  unscra- 
pulous  class  of  Catholic  dogmatic  authors,  gives  as  anything  but  a  strictly  his- 
torical and  exegetical  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Popish  primacy ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  in  his  work  little  but  a  careful  collection  of  quotations  from  Fathers  of 
the  most  diverse  periods,  and  partly  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  This  is  the 
way  he  seeks  to  support  the  system  now  predominant  in  the  Romish  Church. 

with 
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with  the  office  of  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  *  And 
I  will  give  unto  thee  (at  an  after  period,  after  my  departure)  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' — that  is,  the  keys  which  serve  to 
procure  admission  to  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  or, 
tc  speak  without  a  figure,  the  power  of  dispensing,  as  my  minister, 
the  ordinances  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  the  keys  of  know- 
ledge that  are  here  spoken  of,  which  open  the  entrance  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  These  keys  were,  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  held  hy  the  lawyers  (Luke  xi.  52)  ;*  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation  they  were  to  he  borne  by  Peter.  It  is 
hardly  admissible  to  understand  the  phrase,  *  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,*  in  any  other  way  than  in  accordance  with  the 
Rabbinical  phraseology  then  current  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
among  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  here  speaks;  while  in 
regard  to  the  words  SeTv  and  XiJeiv,  '  to  bind '  and  '  to  loose,'  which 
occur  immediately  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their 
interpretation  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  Rabbinical  termi- 
nology. This  is  confirmed  by  the  sense  of  the  succeeding  words, 
which  contain  an  amplification  of  the  preceding  promise  made  to 
Peter.  The  connection  is  as  follows  :  '  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
power  in  my  name  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  Jhe  kingdom  of 
heaven, — in  this  way  that  whatsoever  thou  (in  virtue  of  this  power 
of  the  keys)  shalt  bind  (forbid)  on  earth  shall  be  bound  (forbidden) 
in  heaven  (by  God),  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  (permit)  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  (by  God)  '.  That  the  words  l^h 
and  Xi/£iv  must  be  here  understood  as  referring  to  Peter's  legis- 
lative power  ™  (derived  from  the  possession  of  the  key  of  know- 
ledge) in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  sense  attached  by  the  Rabbins  to  the  words 
IDK  and  Tnn.°  And  as  we  should,  h priori,  expect  that  Christ  did 
not  by  these  words  intend  to  commit  any  exclusive  authority  to 
Peter, — for  he  gave  this  .power  to  him  because  he  had  stood  fast 
on  the   eternal  rock    of  the  Gospel,  which  however  the  other 

^  This  verse  is  to  be  translated  as  follows  :  *  Woe  unto  you,  la-wyers  I  because 
you  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  (the  lawyers  plumed  themseWes  far 
too  much  on  the  circumstance  of  the  key  of  Imowledge  being  intrusted  to  them) 
(John  vii.  48,  49)  ;  *  even  ye  yourselves  *  (despite  of  that  key)  *  have  not  entered 
(into  the  kingdom),  and  them  that  were  entering  ye  have  hindered.'  Other  parallel 
passages,  which,  though  not  precisely  so,  serve  to  explain  the  figurative  use  of  the 
word  xktif,  are  Isa.  xxii.  22 ;  Rev.  i.  18 ;  iii.  7  ;  ix.  1. 

">  It  would  be  altogether  erroneous  were  we,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  passage,  simply  to  adopt  John  xx.  23  as  our  guide,  and  understand  the  power 
of  the  keys  spoken  of  in  our  passage  as  referring  to  the  remission  and  retaining 
of  sins;  for  ItTv  and  Xvtn  cannot  have  this  meaning  (Fritzsche  and  Meyer  in  loco). 
Even,  this  assumption,  however,  would  not  overthrow  our  view,  since  even  in  this 
case  it  would  be  clear  that  no  privilege  is  here  promised  to  Peter  in  which  all  the 
other  Apostles  are  not  sharers. 

*»  Lightfoot  in  loco. 
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Apostles  had  done  as  well  as  he, — so  in  Matthew  xyiii.  18  we 
find  the  power  of  binding  and  of  loosing  expressly  intrusted  to 
the  other  Apostles  also  (Matt  xiii.  11 ;  Mark  vi.  33,  34).  Tftere 
isj  theriy  no  key  beUn^nff  to  JPeter  that  is  not^  in  accordance  with 
the  commandm^  of  Chriit^  borne  by  the  other  Apostles  also. 

It  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  denied  that  Peter  was  one  of  the  most 
'  distinguished  and  most  trusted  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
shared  this  pre-eminence  with  James  and  John,  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee  (Matt.  xyii.  1 ;  :^vi.  37 ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  xiv.  32 ;  Luke 
ix.  28,  &c.) ;  indeed,  John  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
and  who  leant  on  Jesus'  breast.  From  this,  then,  it  is  clear  that 
we  cannot  deduce  any  proof  of  the  primacy  of  Peter  in  the  sense 
contended  for  by  the  Komish  Church.^ 

We  cannot  see  that  Christ  in  any  way  bestowed  upon  Peter  an 
exelusive  function  in  his  kingdom ;  nay,  we  look  upon  it  as  expressly 
Stated  that  all  power  was  committed  to  him  in  common  with  the 
other  apostles  and  disciples  (Matt,  xviii.  18-21 ;  John  xx.  22, 23 ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  18-20 ;  see  also  Mark  xvi.  16-18).  And  of  how 
great  importance  would  it  have  been,  that  an  institution  so  necessary 
as  some  maintain  the  primacy  of  Peter  to  be  for  the  salvation  of 
the  church,  should  have  been  earnestly  and  explidtly  inculcated 
by  Christ  at  his  departure.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  several 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  spoken  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  but  which 
evidently  related  to  something  totallv  different,  are  made  by  Popish 
writers  to  refer  to  this  primacy.  One  of  these  is  Luke  xxii.  32. 
Here  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  prayed  especially  finr  Peter,  that 
his  faith  should  not  fail,  and  to  have  ^ven  mm  the  command  that 
he  should  strengthen  his  brethren.  But  in  their  2eal  they  have 
utterly  overlooked  the  original  connection  of  the  words.  Tliey  are 
spoken  by  Christ  when  warning  Peter  that  he  would  that  very  night 
deny  him  and  his  faith.  He  says  to  him  that  he  had  prayed  for 
him  that  his  faith  should  not  &il,  that  is^  with  the  act  of  denial,  as 
is  evident  fix)m  the  words  wors  iwi9rpi>\tasy  ^  when  thou  art  con- 
verted ;'  while  the  exhortation  to  strengthen  his  brethren  in  their 
temptations  precedes  the  prophecy  that  he  should  himself  falL 
They  next  ajq)eal  to  John  xxi.  15-17,  maintaining  that  Peter  is 

^  As  little  can  ire  draw  any  conduston  from  the  circnmstance  that  Peter  Is 
named  first  in  all  tiie  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  2 ;  Mark  iii.  16 ;  Lnke  ▼!.  14; 
Acts  i.  13),  and  that  in  Matt.  x.  2  he  is  expressly  designated  as  vr^Srtt,  *  the  first.' 
For  that  this  most  be  understood  of  number  and  not  of  rank  is  perfectly  evident 
from  Mark  iii.  16  and  Acts  i.  13»  where,  since  regard  is  had  at  the  same  time  to 
the  importance  of  the  Apostles  during  the  time  of  Christ's  ministry,  the  arrange- 
ment is  as  IbHows :  Peter,  James>  John,  Andrew — Peter  being,  for  tms  reason,  here 
separated  from  his  brother  Andrew.  In  this  passage  he  is  named  first  of  the  three 
most  distingmshed  Apostles,  because  in  the  ttiree  first  Gospeb  in  which  these  lists 
occur,  the  calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest,  while  next  \b 
that  of  the  ions  of  Zebedee  (Matt.  iy.  18-22 ;  Mark  i.  16-20;  Luke  y.  l-ll). 

there 
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'  there  appointecLIy^  Christ  pastor  of  the  Christian  Charch,  and  that 
in  xxi.  19  he  is  named  '  follower  of  Christ,'  (for  thus  they  interpret 
ixoWdfi  fMi^  '  follow  me,*)  and  consequently  chief  pastor.  In  op- 
position to  this  view,  I  will  not  urge  the  objection  that  this  chapter 
was  not  written  by  John  the  Evangelist,  for  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
authentic'  historical  narratiye.^  But  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
how  Christ,  in  appointing  Peter  the  shepherd  of  his  sheep,  should 
have  given  him  any  special  prerogative ;  for  in  this,  at  least,  all 
the  Apostles  participated.  Nor  can  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
matter  that  he  has  used  tiiis  figure  in  regard  to  them,  while  Peter 
cannot  have  xmderstocd  the  words  of  Christ  as  conferring  any 
personal  pre-eminence ;  indeed  as  is  expressly  stated  m  John  xxi. 
17,  *he  was  grieved  thereat'  {IXwi^^i  h TliTpof)%  Insofar,  however' 
as  relates  to  the  words  '  follow  me,'  it  is  only  by  disjoining  them, 
entirely  from  their  original  connection  that  we  can  so  rar  misunder- 
stand them  as  to  hold  that  they  do  not  refer  to  folhwing  in 
martyrdom.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  to  compare  the 
parallel  passage,  '  follow  thou  me,'  John  xxi.  22,  which  stands  in 
opposition  to  ^  to  tarry,'  which  again  in  ver.  23,  is  interTH*eted  by 
^  not  to  die,'  or  the  words  *•  but  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterwards, 
in  John  xiii.  36« 

From  our  investigation  of  the  Gospels,  then,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Peter  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
spiritually  ^fted  of  the  Apostles  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Christ ;  but  we  find  no  ground  for  holding  that  any  essential  pre- 
eminence over  the  other  Apostles  in  reference  to  tne  superintend- 
ence of  the  Church  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Christ,  or  tiiat  onr 
Lord  committed  to  him  the  primacy  of  the  Church  and  made  him 

P  Dr.  Wieseler,  in  a  work  entitled  Num  loci  Marc.  xvi.  9-20  et  John,  xxi., 
gennini  sint,  &c.  Goett.,  1839,  maintains  that  these  two  passages  were  not  written 
by  the  aatiiors  wboM  names  they  bear.  He  holds  that  John  xxi.  was  written  hy 
the  Presbyter  John  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  John.— 7>. 

4  He  was  thereby  reminded  that  he  had  shortly  before  denied  his  Lord,  who 
<m  this  account  seemed  to  donbt  his  love.  The  reference  to  this  event,  which 
many  admit,  is  ftirther  demonstrated  to  be  correct  by  the  chronology  of  the  nar* 
rative.  This  event  took  place  the  first  time,  after  Peter  had  denied  him,  that 
our  Lord  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  confidentially  to  his  disciples,  and  of 
tarrying  with  them.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  could  permit  thus  denial 
to  pass  by  unpunished  and  nnreproved.  We  hold  then  that  the  three  questions 
of  our  Lord  correspond  with  the  three  denials  of  Peter.  The  question  Movest 
thou  me  more  than  these?'  (John  xxi.  15)  corresponds  with  the  presumptuous 
words  which  Peter's  love  impelled  him  to  utter  when  Christ  told  him  that  he 
would  deny  him :  *  diough  all  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never 
be  offended'  (Mark  xiv.  29 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  33) ;  while,  finally,  as  the  three  questions 
of  Christ  in  John  xxi.  15-19,  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  prophecy  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter,  the  same  is  the  case  with  die  peculiar  language  in  which 
Christ  tells  Peter  of  Ms  denial  of  him  (John  xiii.  36-38).  In  short  this  passage 
contains  nothing  but  an  amplification  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Luke  xxii  32; 
'  and  when  thoa  art  convert^  strengthen  thy  brethren,'  made  after  and  in  conse- 
quence of  Peter's  deniaL    See  Dr.  Wieseler's  above-mentioned  work,  p.  33. 
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it.  centnd  point  (Mtt xxi«^-10>    For ^^F^ ^f  Z7^ 

„e»  of  this^ncluaion  we  ne«Su^«*  «*•*  *"^*S^f  Christ  as 
gre88iye  dcTelopment  of  the  Church  after  fte  deatn  oi 

we  find  this  recorded  in  the  New  r««f  ™«°^.  ^^  ^e  find  Pet«r 
In  the  Acts,  at  least  as  far  as  the  12th  c"*?*^^®.^  I„ 
one  of  the  fo^most  in  promoting  the  »Pr^^fi^^T2«=ei- 
Acts  ix.  32  to  xi.  18  especmlly.  ^t*%^^*^StX  slightest 
fiiUy  prosecuting  the  missionary  work  But  *?*"  "f ^!^^^  by 
^l^ot  any  .u?enntend^<«  over  ^e  Chu«h  ^^^^"-^^ 
him  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  peia  oy  wjc  »  /  Ar+a  xv  \ 

(Bee  Acts  viii.  14).    Indeed,  at  the  apostohc  councd  (A^  ^^ 
though  Peter,  Paul,  and  Barnabas  decUired  m  feyour  of  ^^^ 
free,fom  of  the  Gektile  Christians,  the  "itermediate  p-^P^^^ 
James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  w«  adopte<L  ^J^^  Pet^r  ^^ 
Peter,  and  John  are  accounted  pillars  of  the  ^''^JjZ®  ^im     It 
•ee,  but  one  of  these  pillars,  and  James  ».  °»™«f.^^*J!^^\,;o 
is  Jerfeetly  evident,  tSo,  from  Galatians  "•  12,  rt^^'„.^^X- 
Beems  to  hive  been  peculiarly  distinguished  fo''*^  X«P'^^^ 
«i<r.«.,  possessed  at  that  time  a  greater  influence  t^»"  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  JewishChristians ;  Paul,  too,  considered  himself  as  not  a  wtut 
behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles.    We  find  him  atAntaoch  boldly 
withstanding  Peter  to  the  fiice'  (Gal.  ii.  H).     1°  <?**•  "'  ^J! 
find  him  drawing  a  paraUel  between  the  resulte  of  nis  own  nu^ 
Honary  labours  and  those  of  Peter ;  while  in  1  Cor.xv.  10,  nes^ 
that  he  had  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all.    reter  nim- 
self  in  his  first  Epistle  (v.  1)  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  pnnce  oi 
the  apostles  or  as  chief  shepherd  of  the  whole  church ;  he  merely 
calls  himself  a  fellow-elder  f  <r«»/»!rg8<T/3i«por),  and  a  witaess  ot  tne 
sufierings  of  Christ.    The  ext^gerated  representations  of  the  eflects 
produced  by  this  blessed  instrument  in  God's  hand  appear  to  haw 
arisen,  partly  fi^im  aa  emmeous  interpretation  by  later  authors  of 
the  passages  in  the  Gospels  already  referred  to,  and  partly  from  the 
gradually  increasing  power  and  supremacy  of  the  Romish  churd^ 
which  accounted  this  Apostle  its  founder,  and  which  reckoned 
itself  glorified  by  its  connection  with  him.     We  have  no  desire  ta 
be  ungrateful,  and  therefore,  following  the  testimony  of  history 
and  of  truth,  we  shall  give  their  due  to  the  other  apostles. 
If,  then,  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  in  Rome  exists,  to  use  the 

—  - 


CO  ''^^^  ?i^^rF^^^  endeavoured  to  g«t  quit  of  this  stumbling-block— some  by 

rS  A?ex  a» '^.h  "'^.r^S^^,*^*^  *"^  ^«  Ap^Ue  Peter  werf  different  persons 
CCiem.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  I^cles,  i.  12^.  others  bv  makine  the  words  »•« 

8,  9,  (n  'accordance  with  thT  id^  of ^ff?  ^'.  ^'^^'^  ^""^  "^  ^*"^  "  ^ 
that  the  matter  in  question  rifc^\?r'  Pnmacy  !  For  no  one  can  manKW 
tiong.  in  regard  to  which  AePri^"^?*!^  ***  "*»«««  of  discipline  and  to  regah- 

«e  i-„a„te  might  possibly  be  in  error.  , 
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words  of  the  General  of  the  Dominicans  (p.  26)  ratione  Petri^ 
Peter,  in  order  to  have  the  power  of  conveying  to  his  successors 
the  primacy  over .  the  whole  church,  must  have  himself  possessed 
it.     This  we  have  seen  was  not  the  case ;  though  even  if  he  had 
possessed  it,  a  special  proof  would  have  been  requisite  to  demon- 
strate that  an  apostolic  prerogative  bestowed  upon  him  indi- 
vidually  could  be  transferred  by  him  to  others*    Nay,  even  if  we 
were  to  admit  this  position,  which  cannot,  however,  be  proved, 
it  would  further  require  to  be  demonstrated,  that  he  actually 
conveyed  to  the  Roman  Church  the  primacy  committed  to  him  ;  for, 
as  is  well  known,  he  laboured  in  other  churches  as  well  as  there. 
In  default  of  all  other  express  proofs,  the  supporters  of  the  papacy 
appeal  to  the  circumstance  that  he  laboured  last  at  Rome,  having 
been  martyred  there  ;  and  in  support  of  the  hierarchical  system 
they  add,  that  he  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  by  suc- 
cession he  conveyed  the  primacy  to  his  successors  in  office.     But, 
even  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  regarding  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  on  which  this  view  is  founded,  it  is  a  mere 
fiction  that  Peter  was  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  he  was  ever 
Bishop  there  at  all.     Even  Eusebius,  who  tells  so  many  fabulous 
stories  about  Peter's  residence  in  Rome,  says  not  a  word  about 
his  having  been  Bishop  of  that  place."    Indeed,  if  at  that  tim& 
there  were  Bishops  at  all,  in  the  Romish  sense  of  the  term,  Peter 
could  not  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  he  did  not  visit 
that  city  till  the  very  close  of  his  life,  and  as  he  must,  when  he 
arrived  there,  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  Church  having  been 
a  considerable  time  in  existence,  and  also  of  the  long  and  suc- 
cessful labours  of  Paul  there,   have  found  a  church  already 
organized.     Further,  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  in  so  far  as  re- 
garded its  origin,  far  more  indebted  to  Paul  than  t^  Peter,  who 
laboured  there  but  a  very  short  time.   This  relationsh  .p  was  at  first 
gratefully  acknowledged  even  by  members  of  the  Roman  Church, 
We  need  but  read  what  the  oldest  witness,  Clemens  Romanus„ 
says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  regard  to  the  end  of  the 
two  Apostles,  to  see  for  which  he  entertains  the  greater  afiection.  * 

Irenseusi 

■  Gieseler,  Kirchengeschichte,  i.  103,  note  6  (English,  i.  78,  note  6). 

*  The  foUowinc  is  the  passage  to  which  Wieseler  here  refers.  We  give  it  as  con^ 
jecturaUy  restored  by  Wotton,  witih  some  alterations  by  Wieseler  himself: — nfr^«f 
%m  (ftA«y  tttii»n  9yx  ?»«  «^2<  ^V9,   dXXa  v-Xitivms  tnrifiunv  9r4t9V$  xtt)  tvrt  fut^rv^wttt 


ytwfotot 

Ktu  %tf  rn  &yw9  r/<r«y  Wt^tuinj  vrtfAwm  ytwfAMt  /liyt^rcf  inrny^iAfiis,---*  Peter  through 
unrighteous  zeal  underwent  not  one  or  two,  but  many  labours,  till  at  last  having 

thm 
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Irenaeus*  says  that  Linus  was  ordained  first  Bishop  of  Rome  by- 
Peter  and  raul.  If,  however,  despite  of  all  history,  any  are 
determined  to  abide  by  the  opinion  that  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Rome,  it  must  be  evident  even  to  them  that  he  could  not 
have  governed  this  church  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  church, 
to  which  conclusion,  however,  the  whole  of  the  opposite  argument 
tends :  for  Peter  himself,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  speaks 
of  the  Mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  of  Judea  as  the  central 
point  of  Christianity,  classing,  as  he  does,  all  foreign  churches, 
ambng  which  was  Rome,  under  the  term  Jia(T7ro/)a,*  1  Pet.  i.  1. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  must  be  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Romish  Papacy,  which  claims  the  primacy  over  the 
whole  Church,  is  not  an  institution  immediately  appointed  by 
Christ  and  based  upon  a  foundation  derived  from  the  Gospels, 
but  that  it  is  one  that  arose  at  a  later  period  under  the  influence 
of  many  co-operating  causes,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  which 
here  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  object  proposed  in  this 
Excursus. 

thns  testified  he  went  to  the  place  of  glory  due  to  him.  Through  zeal  Paul 
obtained  the  reward  of  his  patience,  haying  been  seven  times  in  ^nds,  haying 
been  stoned,  and  having  been  scourged.  Having  preached  both  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west,  he  receiyed  the  suitable  glory  of  his  &itfa.  Haying,  too,  taught  the 
whole  world  righteousness,  and  having  come  to  the  borders  of  the  west,  and 
haying  testified  before  the  rulers,  he  departed  out  of  the  world  and  went  to  the 
holy  place,  having  been  a  most  eminent  pattern  of  patience.' 

V  Advers,  Har.  iii.  3.  Stf»tXui^aifrtf  »Zf  »«}  •4»9^/ttn»'»fT»f  tS  fMutJi^ft  oiwirT9>M 
rJiv  \H»Xnfl»ty  AitMf  rji*  r?f  Wmjuviw  Xuvtu^yiM  Inx^i^nrm*.-^*  The  blessed  Apostles 
having  established  and  edified  the  Church,  committed  the  charge  of  the  bishopric 
to  Linus.'  Epiphanius,  in  his  work  Ad,  Hares.^  zxxvii.  6,  says : — U  *P^^>f  yk^ 
ytyivm^i  wpSvm  nir^cg  jmm  TUwXt  os  »Ti^v\»t  rnvnit  timi  iirlr*»ir»t. — '  For  the  ApOStles 
Peter  ana  Paul  were  themselves  the  firs^  bishops  in  Borne.'  The  story  that 
Peter  was  first  bishop  of  Kome  took  its  rise  from  the  unhistorical  Clementines^ 
and  was  propagated  throughout  the  Catholic  Church  by  means  of  the  Recognitiones^ 
the  remodelled  form  in  which  they  were  afterwards  pnblished  (Gieseler,  Kirekenan. 
i.  362  (English,  i.  264).  r-  v  'V 

*  From  this  correct  historical  view,  with  which,  however,  there  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  connected  Judaizing  and  hierarchical  notions,  as  well  as  the  idea 
tliat  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  Mshop  of  Jerusalem,  there  was 
developed,  in  connection  with  the  op^ition  to  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul,  the 
conception  of  the  Clementines,  in  which  James  appears  as  supreme  bishop  of  all 
Christendom,  with  both  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Apostle  Peter  subordinate 
to  him. 
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THE    IQNATIAN    EPISTLES*   : 

Corpus  Ignatianum  :  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Iffnatian 
Epistles,  genuiney  interpolated,  and  spurious;  together  with 
numerous  Extracts  from  them,  as  quoted  by  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
down  to  the  Tenth  Century;  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin; 
an  English  Translation  of  the  Syriac  Text,  copious  Notes^  and 
Introduction.  By  William  Curbton,  M.A., T.R.S.,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  [now  Canon  of  West- 
minster].    London.     Rivingtons,  1849. 

If  any  complaint  should  be  made  of  want  of  attention  in  this 
country  to  critical  studies,  or  if  any  doubt  were  cast  on  the 
existence  of  sound  and  accurate  scholarship  amongst  us,  we  jnight 
point  to  this  volume  as  a  refutation  of  such  aspersions.  Mr. 
CuRETON  has  laboured  with  remarkable  success  in  impressing  on 
his  work  the  character  of  compjeteness ;  he  has  promised  (it  may 
be  said)  much^  in  the  title  of  his  volume ;  but  however  much  may 
be  expected,  the  contents  will,  we  believe,  fully  answer  all  expec- 
tations. 

It  is  very  generally  known  by  those  who  are  acquainted  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  subject  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  that, 
for  a  long  period,  various  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  their 
genuineness  ;  and,  also,  that  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter  form, — and, 
farther,  that  besides  seven  Epistles  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as 
then  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius,  fve  others  have  come  down  to 
us  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  three  in  Latin  only.  Those  who 
know  at  all  the  recent  history  of  these  Epistles,  are  also  aware 
that  Mr.  Cureton  published  in  1845  three  of  them  in  a  Syriac 
version,  discovered  by  himself,  in  which  the  text  is  considerably 
shorter  than  the  shorter  of  two  Greek  and  Latin  recensions. 

The  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Syriac  version  has  placed 
the  controversies  connected  with  these  Epistles  in  an  aspect  wholly 
new.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  uphold  the  genuineness 
of  seven  Ignatian  Epistles  in  their  shorter  form,  have  had  to 
re-examine  the  grounds  on  which  they  received  these  Epistles, 
and  these  only,  and  that  in  tins  particular  recension :  while  those 
who  opposed  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  in  general, 
have  found  a  new  element  introduced  into  the  questions, — a  new 
subject  for  inquiry :  and  those  who  thought  (as  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  most  competent  scholars)  that  the  whole  subject  was 
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involved  in  obscurity  and  diflSculty,  have  found  in  the  Syriac  text 
something  tangible  and  intelligible.  These  considerations  would 
suffice  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Cureton's  volume  is  at  least  im- 
portant. He.  has  in  this  publication  not  merely  reprinted  the 
Syriac  Epistles  with  all  the  critical  care  which  was  practicable, 
but  he  has  given  the  longer  and  shorter  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
(compared  with  the  Syriac  and  with  one  another),  and  all  the 
Epistles  which,  in  any  form,  bear  the  name  of  Ignatius. 

We  now  possess  three  collections  of  Epistles  claiming  to  be 
those  of  Ignatius  (exclusive  of  the  three  in  Latin  only,  which  are 
confessedly  spurious).  1.  A  larger  Greek  and  Latin  text  con- 
taining twelve  Epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  2.  A  text  of  eleven^ 
Epistles  (bearing  the  same  names  as  the  same  number  of  the 
former)  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  seven  of  the  Epistles  are  in 
a  shorter  form  ;  and  3.  A  Syriac  text  of  three  Epistles  only,  in 
which  the  epistles  are  still  shorter  than  even  the  shorter  Greek 
and  Latin  text.  * 

We  will  now  follow  Mr.  Cureton  in  giving  as  succinct  a 
literary  history  as  we  can  of  the  leading  editions  of  these 
Epistles. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  *after  the  invention  of  printing 
criticism  was  at  first  but  little  exercised.  An  editor  published 
just  what  his  MS.  presented,  and  many  works  afterwards  required 
much  care  and  pains,  both  in  the  revision  of  the  text  and  also  in 
the  more  important  province  of  rejecting  writings  which  were 
wholly  spurious.  The  first  edition  of  any  Epistles  bearing  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  appears  to  have  been  in  1495,  when  two 
Epistles  professedly  from  Ignatius  to  St.  John  the  apostle,  with 
one  to  tne  Virgin  Mary,  and  one  from  her  to  Ignatius,  were 
published  at  Paris,  annexed  to  a  life  of  Archbishop  Becket.^  In 
1498  Jacques  le  Fevre  d'Etaples  {Faber  Stapulensis)  pub- 
lished eleven  other  Epistles  in  Latin,  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius ; 
these  consist  of  the  common  collection,  with  the  exception  of  that 

*  We  caU  tlus  a  collection  of  eleven  Epistles,  because  that  is  the  number  in  the 
Latin  copies.  The  Greek  transcript  is  truncated ;  but  we  think  it  probable  that  ii 
also  did  not  contain  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

^  The  short  forged  letter  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Ignatins  is  not  in  Mr. 
Cureton's  volume.  This  Epistle  perhaps  deserved  a  place  as  much  (or  as  little)  as 
the  three  Latin  letters  forged  in  the  name  of  Ignatius.  We  give  it  from  Peter- 
mann's  edition: — ^ Ignatio  dilecto  condisdpulo  humilis  anciUa  Ckristi  Jesu,  Vt 
Jeau  qua  a  Johanne  aitdisti  et  didicisti,  vera  sunt.  Ilia  credos,  illis  inhcsreas  ;  et 
Christianitatis  suscepta  votum  firmiter  teneasy  et  mores  et  vitam  voto  conformes. 
Veniam  autem  una  cum  Johanne,  te  et  qui  tecum  sunt  visere.  Sta  in  fide  et  virUiter 
age,  nee  te  commoveat  persecutionis  austeriias;  sed  valeat  et  exsultet  spiritus  tuus  in 
Deo  salutari  tuo.  Amen.'  Mr.  Cureton,  by  a  lapsus  manAs,  makes  it  appear  as 
though  this  letter  were  addressed  to  St  John.  *  A  letter  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself  to  the  disciple  [of  him]  whom  her  Son  the  Lord  loved.*  By  insert 
ing  these  words  in  brackets,  the  erratum  is  cori*ected. 
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addressed  to  Maria  of  Cassobolita.  In  1536  an  edition  of  all  the 
fifteen  Latin  Epistles  was  published  at  Cologne.  From  this 
various  other  editions  were  taken.  In  this  collection  an  Epistle 
from  Maria  of  Cassobolita  to  Ignatius  is  prefixed  to  one  addressed 
to  her. 

In  1557  Hartung  Frid  {Valentinus  PaceUs)  published  at 
Dillingen  from  an  Augsburg  MS.  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles.  They  were  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 1.  to 
Maria  of  Cassobolita ;  2.  to  the  Trallians ;  3.  to  the  Magnesians ; 
4.  to  the  Tarsians ;  5.  to  the  Philippians ;  6.  to  the  Philadelphians ; 
7.  to  the  Smymseans ;  8.  to  Polycarp ;  9.  to  the  Antiochians ; 
10.  to  Hero;  II.  to  the  Ephesians;  12.  to  the  Romans.  This 
edition  was  made  the  basis  of  others,  and  also  of  a  Latin  trans* 
lation.  In  1560  another  edition  in  Greek  appeared^  independent 
of  that  printed  at  Dillingen ;  this  was  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Caspar  voii  Nydpruck. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  discrimina- 
tion began  to  be  exercised  as  to  the  reception  of  these  Epistles  as 
genuine  on  critical  grounds.  Martialis  M^estrjeus,  in  his 
edition  (1608),  assigned  reasons  for  his  reception  of  the  twelve 
Epistles;  and  though  these  reasons  were  not  satisfactory  or 
conclusive^  the  subject  was  at  least  made  a  matter  of  inquiry. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistles  as  not 
being  in  a  pure  and  uninterpolated  state,  'i'his  latter  opinion 
was  acquiesced  in  by  others  who  possessed  learning  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

Vedelius,  in  1623,  went  farther:  he  divided  the  Greek 
Epistles  into  two  classes :  he  received  as  genuine  seven  Epistles 
which  correspond  to  the  names  of  those  mentioned  by  Eusebius  ; 
the  rest  he  regarded  as  spurious.  He  farther  marked  in  the 
seven  Epistles  several  passages  which  he  considered  to  be  spurious. 
In  some  respects  he  certainly  exhibited  a  sagacity  which  has  been 
wonderfully  confirmed. 

Archbishop  Usher  carried  the  investigations  relative  to  the 
text  of  these  Epistles  still  farther.  Mr.  Cureton  thus  describes 
his  critical  research  on  this  subject:  — 

*  He  had  observed  that  a  passage  cited  by  Theodoretus,  Bishop  of 
Cyrus,  in  the  fifth  century,  as  from  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the 
SmyrnsBans,  was  not  found  to  exist  in  any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies 
of  thase  Epistles  then  published  ;  but  tlmt  a  quotation  similar  to  that 
made  by  Theodoretus,  had  been  adduced  by  Robert  Grosseteste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  Commentary  on  Pseudo-Dionysius,  the 
Areopagite,  about  1250,  and  by  William  Wodeford  about  1396,  and 
John  Tissington,  both  in  their  writings  against  Wicli£P.  As  all  these 
three  authors  were  Englishmen,  the  thought  suf^ested  itself  to  the 
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learned  Archbishop,  that  the  source  from  which  these  quotations  were 
derived  must  once  have  been  current  in  this  country,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  still  in  existence.  Under  this  impression  he  instituted  an 
inquiry,  and  had  the  gratification  of  discovering  two  copies  of  an 
ancient  Latin  translation  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  one  in  the  library 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  other  in  the  private 
collection  of  Richard  Montacute  (or  Mountag^),  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
in  which  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnseans  was  found  to 
agree  with  the  quotations  made  by  those  three  authors,  and  with  the 
Greek,  as  cited  by  Theodoretus. 

^  In  these  copies  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  omitted,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  rest  differed  from  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
editions  previously  made  public.  They  were  exhibited  in  the  foUowing 
order : — 1  ad  Smymenses,  2  ad  Polycarpum,  3  ad  Epheslos,  4  ad 
Magnesios,  5  ad  Fhiladelphicos,  6  ad  Trallesios,  7  Marise,  proselyta 
Chassaobolorum  ad  Ignatium,  8  Ignatii  ad  Mariam  proselytam,  9  ad 
Tarsenses,  10  ad  Antiochenos,  11  ad  Eronem,  12  ad  Romanos. 

^  Besides  this  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  these  epistles,  the  text 
itself  was  found  to  display  considerable  variations  from  the  previous 
editions,  to  omit  altogether  many  passages,  and  likewise  to  amplify  and 
extend  in  the  manner  of  a  paraphrase  numerous  others.' — Corpus 
Ignaiianumy  In  trod.,  vii.  viii. 

Mr.  Cureton  then  speaks  of  the  grounds  which  led  Archbishop 
Usher  to  conclude, — 

'  That  the  recension  contained  in  the  manuscripts  which  he  bad 
discovered  might  be  considered  as  a  tolerably  accurate  representation 
of  the  text  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
though  not  precisely  corresponding  with  it  in  every  particular.' 

The  Archbishop  accordingly  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
restore  the  text  of  the  Epistles  by  means  of  the  Latin  version 
which  he  had  thus  brought  to  light.  He  followed  Vedelius  in 
rejecting  the  Epistles  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius ;  he  also  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  as  differing  in  style  from  the  six  which  he 
received ;  and  for  this  he  thought  he  had  the  authority  of  Jerome, 
who  (in  his  opinion)  identified  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  with  that 
to  the  SmymaBans.  In  this,  however,  the  learned  Pi*imate  was 
clearly  in  error ;  for  the  statement  of  Jerome  wholly  depends  upon 
that  of  Eusebius  from  whom  it  is  taken. 

In  1644  Archbishop  Usher  published  his  recension  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles :  be  gave  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  (with 
some  corrections^  which  bad  been  published  by  Faber  Stapulensis. 
To  these  be  subjoined  the  ether  and  shorter  Latin  version  which 
he  had  himself  discovered.  As  an  emendation  of  the  Greek  text 
the  Archbishop  printed  in  red  whatever  had  nothing  in  the  shorter 
Latin  corresponding  to  it ;  and  thus  he  led  the  way  towards  a 
purer  text:  he   still   thought,  however,  that  there  were  many 

things 
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things  eyen  in  the  shorter  Latin  which  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Igiiatius;  and  thus  he  doubted  whether  the 
Ignatian  Epistles  could  be  restored  without  a  more  correct  Greek 
text,  which  he  thought  he  might  procure  from  Florence,  or  unless 
he  obtained  a  Syriac  text  or  these  Epistles  which  he  belieyed 
might  be  found  at  Rome. 

The  Medicean  Greek  text  of  these  Epistles,  to  which  Arch- 
bishop Usher  had  thus  directed  attention,  was  printed  by  Isaac 
Vossius  in  the  year  1646.  This  MS.  evidently  pves  the  text 
s^hich  answers  to  the  shorter  Latin  version  brought  to  light  by 
Archbishop  Usher;  it  contains  eight  of  the  Epistles,  and  part  of 
the  ninth  in  th&  same  order  as  in  that  version ;  had  it  not  been 
defective  at  the  end  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  also  contained  the 
rest.  In  the  following  year  Archbishop  Usher  published  his 
Appendix  Ignaiiana^  gi^ng  the  Medicean  Greek  text  of  the  six 
Epistles  winch  he  considered  to  be  genuine;  this  was  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  translation.  The  learned  Archbishop  com- 
plains in  his  preface  that  he  had  not  found  the  'Medicean  text 
very  correct^  but  that  nothing  further  could  be  done  but  to  wait 
till  a  more  accurate  copy  should  come  to  light.  The  Greek  text 
of  CoTEiiERius  (1672)  was  formed  mostly  on  that  of  Vossius: 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  however,  was  corrected  from  the  text 
as  exhibited  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  and  the  shorter  Usherian 
Latin  text. 

In  1689  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
published  by  Ruinart  in  the  Acts  of  tiie  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius 
from  a  Colbert  MS. :  this  text  belongs  to  the  same  recension  as 
the  Medicean  MS.,  and  supplies  this  part  of  what  was  there 
wanting.  Ittigius  published  together  the  seven  shorter  Greek 
Epistles,  thus  completing  what  has  since  that  time  been  most 
commonly  printed  as  the  body  of  the  writings  of  Ignatius. 

No  other  Greek  MS.  has  come  to  light  which  has  furnished 
data  on  the  subject;  and  thus,  prior  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Cureton,  nothing  farther  had  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
text  of  these  Epistles,  except  the  more  accurate  collation  of 
the  Medicean  MS. ;  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  present 
learned  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Jacobson, 
who  undertook  this  labour  for  his  edition  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers. 

We  do  not  enter  in  this  place  into  the  controversies  which 
were  carried  on  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles ;  although 
the  time  when  so  much  attention  was  directed  to  the  correction  of 
the  text,  was  the  very  period  in  which  the  controversy  was  most 
warmly  maintained.  We  have  first  to  notice  the  discovery  and 
labours  of  Mr.  Cureton,  which^  by  affecting  all  questions  as  to 
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the  text  of  the  Epistles,  also  affects  all  the  points  in  debate  as  to 
the  genuineness. 

Mr.  Cureton's  own  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac 
version  in  his  introduction  is  full  of  interest :  and  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  after  two  centuries  a  text  should  be  brought  to 
light,  of  which  Archbishop  Usher  had  heard,  and  which  he  bad 
desired  to  obtain. 

Bishop  Fell  made  attempts  to  procure  a  copy  of  such  a  Syriac 
version ;  to  this  end  Robert  Huntingdon  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Raphoe)  used  very  great  diligence  during  his  residence  in  the 
East.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  his  researches  he  journeyed  to  the 
very  Nitrian  monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  Deipara  firom  which  the 
MS&.  of  this  version  were  of  late  procured.  The  MSS.,  however, 
were  then  not  unfolded  to  the  visitor's  gaze. 

Renaudot,  in  1716,  directed  attention  to  the  feu^t,  that  passages 
from  the  Ignatian  £pistles  are  found  in  a  collection  of  canons  in 
Syriac.  In  1725  the  Syriac  catalogue  of  Ebed  Jesu  was  printed 
in  Assemani's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis.  In  this  the  Syriac  version 
is  mentioned ;  and  Assemani  also  stated  that  a  Syriac  copy  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius  existed  in  the  Vatican. 

Mr.  Cureton  found  in  the  British  Museum,  amongst  the  MSS. 
collected  by  Mr.  Rich,  an  imperfect  volume,  containing,  amongst 
other  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs,  a  fragment  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Ignatius,  in  which,  as  usual,  was  inserted  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Of  this,  from  the  defective  state  of  the  MS.,  there  was  only  the 
beginning.  Mr,  Cureton  had  transcribed  this  in  1839,  and  then 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  from  Rome  a  copy  of  the  entire 
epistle  in  Syriac ;  but  of  this  he  says, — 

-  <  I  was,  however,  sadly  disappointed  in  this  my  expectation ;  for, 
although  my  application  was  made  and  rq)eated  through  a  channel 
which  I  had  every  ground  to  suppose  would  prove  successful,  the  oniy 
reply  which  I  could  obtain  was,  that  no  such  book  existed.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  distinctly  stated  to  be  in  the  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  Id 
the  Vatican,  both  by  J.  S.  Assemani,  and  also  by  his  cousin  Step. 
Evod.  Assemani.'  (xxvi.) 

New  data  were,  however,  about  to  be  furnished  to  Mr.  Cureton. 
The  treasures  of  the  Nitrian  valley  were  about  to  enrich  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  thus  the  Synac  sources,  for  which  former 
scholars  had  sought  in  vain,  were  to  be  opened  to  him. 

Archdeacon  Tattam's  visit  to  Egypt  in  1837  and  1838  was  the 
means  of  procuring  several  ancient  Syriac  MSS.  from  the  convent 
of  Sta.  Maria  Deipara  for  the  British  Museum. 

<  No  sooner '  (says  Mr.  Cureton)  ^  was  this  collection  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  than  I  anxiously  examined  the  contents  of  every 
volume,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  were  among 

them; 
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them ;  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  discover,  not  only  several  extracts  from 
these  Epistles,  cited  by  different  ecclesiastical  writers,  but  also  the 
entire  Epistle  to  St.  Polycarp,  in  a  volume  of  great  antiquity.' 

But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  an  ardent  scholar  like  Mr. 
Cureton.  There  were  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Nitrian 
monastery  still  possessed  at  least  two  hundred  Syriac  volumes,  of 
an  antiquity  prior  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 

*  Encouraged  by  finding  one  Syriac  Epistle  of  St.  Ignatius  to  hope 
for  the  discovery  of  others,  and  extremely  desirous  of  exploring  the 
remainder  of  those  volumes  of  such  venerable  antiquity,  and  of  rescuing 
them  from  the  obscurity  in  which   they   were   lying,  and  from  the 
destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened,  I  naturally  felt  a  most 
intense  anxiety  that  some  measures  should  be  speedily  taken  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  for  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  the  rest  of  the 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  Nitrian  convent.     Archdeacon  Tattam,  equally 
zealous  with  myself  in  the  same  cause,  voluntarily  offered  his  services 
to  undertake  another  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  to  endeavour  to  negociate 
for  the  purchase  of  them.     The  present  Duke  of  Northumberland  most 
cordially  approved  and  effectually  aided  our  endeavours  ;  and  in  the 
year  1842,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  having  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  special  grant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  this  pur- 
pose, Archdeacon  Tattam  shortly  afterwards  started  upon  his  second 
expedition  into   Egypt  in  quest  of  MSS.      This   undertaking   was 
crowned  with  very  great  success ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  the 
year  1843,  between  three  and  four  hundred  additional  volumes,  from 
the  monastery  of  the  valley  of  the  Ascetics,  arrived  in  the  British 
Museum.     I  immediately  began  to  examine  their  contents,  and  had 
the  rare  satisfaction  of  having  my  hopes  realized  by  finding  among 
them,  not  only  several  additional  passages  from  St.  Ignatius,  quoted  by 
various  authors,  but  also  three  entire  Epistles — to  St.  Polycarp,  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  to  the  Romans — in  a  volume  of  very  considerable 
antiquity.' — p.  xxviii. 

But  this  was  not  all :  the  monks  of  Sta.  Maria  Deipara,  while 
they  professed  to  dispose  of  all  their  Syriac  books,  retained  several 
still ;  nearly  half  were  withheld  for  some  future  occasion. 

*  In  the  year  1847,  M.  Auguste  Pacho  was  fortunate  enough  to 
become  the  possessor  of  the  remainder  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
Brethren  of  St.  Mary  Deipara ;  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  having  most  liberally  purchased  them  from  him  to 
complete  the  collection  already  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  I  had 
the  happiness  of  discovering  among  them  another  copy  of  the  Three 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  in  one  of  those  volumes  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  monastery  in  the  year  931  by  the  Superior,  Moses  of 
Nisibis,' 

The  first  use  which  Mr.  Cureton  made  of  his  discovery  was  to 
publish,  in  1845,  'The  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Ignatius  to  St.  Polycarp,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Romans,  .  . . 

edited 
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edited  with  an  English  translation  and  notes' — aTolume  which 
interested  manj,  ourselves  not  least — which  raised  new  inquiries, 
and  opened  a  field  of  investigation  previously  untrodden.  K  the 
discovery  of  the  shorter  Latin  version  by  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
the  pubucation  of  the  Medicean  Greek  text  by  Yossius,  was  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  how  much 
more  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Curetantan  Syriac  text? 

The  edition  of  1845  was  soon  out  of  print,  and  now  Mr.  Cureton 
has  superseded  it  by  the  Corpus  lanatianum  before  us.  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  now  has  greater  Mb.  authority  fmr  his  text  than  he 
had  in  1845. 

A  full  description  is  eiven  of  the  MSS.  used  for  this  work.  The 
first  of  these  contains  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  written  on  the  last 
leaf  of  the  MS.,  which  comprises  other  works.  This  MS.  appears 
to  be  rightly  considered  by  Mr.  Cureton  to  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century.  From  this  MS.  Mr.  Cureton  has  taken  the 
text  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp.  The  second  MS.  (procured  by 
Archdeacon  Tattam  in  1842)  appears  to  be  *•  certainly  not  later 
than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.'  It  contains  the  three  Syriac 
Epistles,  with  other  works  before  them  and  after  them.  Of  the 
third  MS.  two  quires  and  two  leaves  were  procured  by  Dr.  Tattam 
in  1843.  The  rest  of  the  volume  (in  all  thirty-one  quires,  each  of 
ten  leaves)  was  obtained  by  M.  Pacho.  This  MS.  contains,  amongst 
many  other  works,  the  same  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  It  appears 
to  belong  to  the  ^xth  or  seventh  century. 

Besides  the  description  of  the  MSS.,  we  are  also  furnished  with 
a  fac-simile  of  each,  executed  with  great  skill  and  elegance.  Mr. 
Cureton  shall  be  allowed  to  express  in  his  own  words  to  whom  he 
is  under  obligation  for  them  : — 

'  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  pass  without  acknowledgment  the  help 
of  mj/  wifBy  in  executing  for  me  the  fac-simile  of  the  manuscripts  upon 
the  authority  of  which  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  b 
based.' — Pref,^  p.  xvii. 

Every  scholar  who  uses  the  volume  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  Mrs.  Cureton. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  Doubts  were  expressed, 
before  many  years  after  their  first  publication  had  elapsed,  as  to 
the  whole  collection  which  bore  the  name  of  this  ancient  martyr  of 
Christ ;  and  while  some  asserted  the  whole  to  be  his  unadulte- 
rated writings,  others  thought  them  to  be  ^  a  bare&ced  and  stupid 
forgery.'  Mr.  Cureton  thus  states  the  general  judgment  of  scho- 
lars oa  the  subject : — 

<  The  opinion,  however,  which  seems  most  generally  to  have  pre- 

vuled 
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vailed  among  moderate  and  reflecting  persons  was,  tliat  Ignatius  did 
indeed  write  epistles ;  but  that  those  which  then  bore  his  name  had 
been  much  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  later  hands.' 

Marks  of  interpolation  may  be  so  strong,  that  no  evidence  that 
a  book,  under  snch  a  title,  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears,  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  document  which  pro* 
fesses  to  be  the  ancient  book  is  really  such,  or  that  it  can  now  be 
in  the  same  state  and  condition  as  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the 
author. 

After  the  edition  of  Vedelius,  the  controversies  assumed  a  more 
definite  form  than  had  been  the  case  before.  The  attempt  which 
he  made  to  discriminate  with  regard  to  what  Epistles,  bearing  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  were  genuine  and  what  were  spurious,  presented 
more  tangible  points,  both  for  attack  and  defence,  than  when  the 
whole  of  the  Epistles  were  placed  on  the  same  indefinite  and  un- 
certain ground.  Claude  db  Saumaise,  under  the  name  of  fValo 
Messalinus(164tl\  Blondel  (1646),  Aubertin  (1655),  and  others, 
attacked  the  whole  collection  as  the  production  of  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Ignatius.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  were  very  sus- 
picious circumstances  connected  with  these  writings ;  for  (to  say 
nothing  at  present  of  the  tiiree  forged  Epistles  extant  in  Latin 
only)  me  defenders  of  the  seven  Ignatian  Episties  had  to  admit,  in 
general,  that  these  seven  came  to  us  in  suspicious  company,  since 
five  coiiessedly  spurious  Epistles,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  were 
transmitted  in  the  same  collection,  and  with  no  note  of  suspicion. 
This  was  enough  to  suggest  caution,  and  to  lead  to  some  doubt  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  all  that  had  been  thus  transmitted.  In  the 
longer  Epistles,  which  alone  were  then  known,  there  are  passages 
which  must  be  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ignatius.  Persons  are 
mentioned  {e.ff.  Theodotus)  who  lived  long  after  his  days.  Such 
Epistles  therefore  could  only  be  defended  by  admitting  interpo- 
lation. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject  were  not  removed 
by  the  labours  of  Usher  and  Vossius.  The  sphere  of  inquiry  was 
enlarged,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  defenders  tiiat  busy  hands  had 
meddled  with  these  Epistles,  either  in  the  way  of  addition  or  of 
omission. 

Daille',  in  1666,  published  his  attack  on  the  ge)iuineness  of 
these  Epistles.  His  work  has  been  long  considered  far  more  able 
than  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  one  point,  however,  he  and 
they  are  all  agreed,  namely,  that  the  Epistles  bearing  the  name 
of  Ignatius  were  not  his,  but  foiled  at  a  later  date.  TFIien  this 
might  have  taken  place,  various  opinions  were  expressed,  but  the 
general  point  for  which  they  contended  was  the  same. 

The  work  of  Daille  called  forth,  on  behalf  of  seven  Ejostles  in 

their 
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than  the  seventh  .e vailed,  by  seeking  to  show  either  that  the  sup- 
Epistles,  with  were  not  really  such,  or  that  the  false  doctrines  did 
third  MS.  tv  ^  in  Ae  time  of  Ignatius, — and  by  accepting  the  hie- 
in  1843.  T/Min^  found  in  these  Epistles  as  such  as  might  reason- 
ten  leaves^ /^rf  \jq  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
many  ot^  (ofibe  objections  had  been  made  against  the  longer,  and 
to  belo  y^gginst  the  Medicean  text  f  others  were  common  to  both. 

Be  /^^cean  text  of  seven  Epistles  was  taken  as  the  defensible 
a  fa  fi^j  although  the  defenders  of  its  general  genuineness  fairly 
O     rvJ^  that  it  was  by  no  means  free  from  errors  and  obscure 

^f  he  Episties  of  Ignatius  received  much  of  this  attention  from 
.  ^  bearing  which  they  were  supposed  to  possess  on  the  questions  at 
'^ue  between  Episcopalians  and  those  who  asserted  the  identity  of 
bishops  and  Presbyters.     This  really  gave  its  point  to  the  contro- 
versy.   Bishop  Pearson  commences  his  Prooemium  in  these  words : 

<  Celebris  est,  hoc  prsesertim  saeculo,  de  ordinis  Episcopalis  a  Pres- 
byratu  distinctione,  vel  saltern  distinctionis  origine  Controversia.  In 
ea  autem  tractandU  magni  ponderis  merit6  habita  est  S.  Ignatii,  viri 
Apoiitolici  et  Martyris  autoritas  ;  cujus  disertissimo  locupletissimoque 
testimonio  cum  Episcopalis  causa  fulciatur,  et  paritatis  Presbyteraose 

°  For  conyenience  we  use  the  term  Medicean  text  as  denoting  that  Greek  text 
which  accords  with  Archbishop  Usher^s  Latin,  though  the  Florentine  documeut  is 
imperfect.  To  use  the  *  shorter  text '  might  seem  to  imply  that  there  has  been 
some  independent  diplomatic  transmission  of  seven  such  Epistles,  when  the  contraiy 
is  notoriously  the  fact.  The  Medicean  text  may  be  used  as  a  general  term,  just  as 
the  Roman  Oitholic  translation  is  called  the  Douay  Bible,  although  the  New  Te^ 
tament  had  been  pre^onsly  published  at  Rheinu, 

antiquitas 
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antiquitas  nuper  excogitata  concidat,  eo  tandem  deventum  est,  ut  qui 
aliter  sententiam  Episcopatui  iiiiquiorem  tueri  nullo  idodo  possent, 
oinncs  Ignatii  epis  tolas  convellerent,  a  S.  Marty  re  scriptas  negarent, 
fictas  et  supposititias  pronunciarent.' 

This  was  really  the  principal  point  at  issue.  Pearson's  mind 
was  strongly  made  up  on  the  subject ;  and  with  this  feeling  pre- 
dominant, he  wrote  his  reply  to  Dailie.  Now  while  we  quite 
admit  that  questions  of  wnat  an  author  did  or  did  not  write, 
should  be  considered  irrespective  of  any  one's  personal  thoughts 
on  Church  polity  or  doctrine,  yet  there  may  be  such  a  presentation 
of  particular  sentiments  couched  in  strong  language,  as  to  make 
one  feel  that  if  this  be  riot  the  tone  of  expression  common  at  the 
time  when  the  author  is  said  to  have  lived,  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  such  statements,  casts  some  suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
document. 

It  appears  to  us,  after  a  reconsideration  of  the .  subject,  just  as 
it  did  many  years  ago,  that  Pearson  assumed  a  conclusion,  and 
then  fought  by  ingenuity  of  argument  to  invalidate  all  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  against  that  conclusion.  He  proves  that  Igna* 
tius  did  write  some  Epistles ;  he  seeks  to  prove  that  all  the  seven 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  must  have  been  equally  certainly  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ignatius, — that  they  were  transmitted,  on  the  whole, 
in  an  uncorrupted  condition, — and  that  perhaps  the  objections 
which  Dailie  had  so  skilfully  and  so  learnedly  brought  forward, 
were  not  so  forcible  as  he  had  alleged  ;  and  that  they  do  not  tf 
necessity  demonstrate  that  the  Medicean  text  cannot  be  the  genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

But  some  of  Daille's  arguments  are  very  forcible :  the  allusion 
in  the  Medicean  text  to  the  Valentinian  atyrt  seems  to  us  to  be 
too  plain  and  certain  to  be  doubted  ;^  and  the  accumulation  of 
hierarchical  passages  cannot,  we  think,  belong  to  the  real  Igna- 
tius. .  The  reply  of  Larroque  to  Pearson  was  thought  as  full  and 
complete  by  many  as  the  subject  required. 

The  controversy  might  be  said  to  have  rested  at  this  point ;  for 
Dr.  Wake  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  when  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  in  1695,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  up  the  questions :  he  reasserted  certain 
statements,  and  advocated  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  in 

^  In  the  EpisUe  to  tfae  Magnesians  (chap,  viii.)  the  words  occar,  Us  iffny  ainov 
\Ayos  dtiios,  ovK  dirh  (riyrj  s  Tcpoexeiiv,  *  who  is  his  eternal  Word,  not^  having 
come  forth  from  silence/  If  this  do  not  refer  to  the  Valentinian  Sig^,  Silence,  it 
"Would  be  hard  to  conceive  whi/  «uch  a  statement  could  have  been  made :  indeed  it  is 
strange  that  any  one  could  have  thought  it  meant  anything  else :  but  that  the  Valen- 
tinian system  and  nomenclature  existed  in  the  days  of  Ignatius  cannot  be  shown, 
whatever  be  asserted  on  the  subject.  Had  there  been  any  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  Valentinianism  so  early,  no  other  solution  would  ever  have  been 
imagined. 

VOL.  V. — NO.  X.  2  B  such 
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such  a  way  as  to  add  nothing  to  the  advance  made  by  otbers.* 
Whiston  afterwards  maintained  the  genuineness  of  the  longer 
epistles  and  the  whole  twelve ;  this,  however,  was  on  doctrinal 
grounds :  he  considered  them  more  favourable  (or,  at  least,  less 
opposed)  to  his  Arian  sentiments  than  the  Medicean  recension. 
Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  smaller  Epistles  in  the  places  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  larger,  are  acute,  and  such  as  a  defender  of 
the  Medicean  recension  would  find  difficulty  in  meeting  fully. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Bishop's  Pearson's  VindicicB  have 
been  generally  considered  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest ;  this 
however  is  far  from  accurate.  Most  may  have  felt  that  the 
subject  was  encompassed  with  difficulties ;  few  however  doubted 
that  Ignatius  wrote  some  Epistles ;  but  very  few  who  had  read  the 
Epistles^  believed  that  we  now  have  them  as  they  came  from  the 
pen  of  that  ancient  martyr.  The  hierarchic  passages  occasioned 
not  a  little  of  this  difficulty. 

The  following  are  specimens : — 

'  It  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  look  unto  the  bishop  as  the  Lord 
himself.' — Eph.  vi. 

'  Inasmuch  as  ye  are  subject  to  the  bishop  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  ye 
appear  to  me  not  to  live  after  the  manner  of  men,  but  according  to 
Jesus  Christ,'  &c. — Trail,  ii. 

<  Let  all  reverence  the  deacons  as  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  bishop  as 
the  Father ;  and  the  presbyters  as  the  sanhedrim  of  God  and  college  of 
the  Apostles.'    Without  these  these  is  no  Chubch.' — Trail,  ill. 

*  The  bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  Presbyters  in 
the  place  of  the  sanhedrim  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  deacons,  most 
dear  to  me,  being  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,'  Ac— 
Magn.  vi. 

*  All  of  you  follow  the  bishop,  a-?  Jesus  Christ  the  Father :  and  the 
presbytery,  as  the  Apostles :  honour  the  deacons  as  the  commandment 
of  God.  .  .  .  Let  that  Eucharist  be  considered  valid  which  is  cele- 
brated by  the  bishop,  or  by  Mm  whom  he  has  permitted.  ...  It  is 
not  lawful  without  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to  celebrate  an  Agape.' 
— Smym.  viii. 

'  Although  some  wished  to  deceive  me  according  to  the  6esh,  yet  the 
Spirit  is  not  deceived  seeing  it  is  from  God :  for  it  knoweth  whence  it 

*  Archbishop  Wake's  translation  makes  one  sometimes  doubt  if  he  «fl<ieri<<NMf 
what  he  had  before  him :  thas  in  Ephesians  chap.  xx.  he  translates  i¥  rf  Scvrc^ 
fiifiKiZlt^  t  /AcAAw  ypd/puv  6fuy,  '  in  a  second  epistle  which  I  will  suddenly  wnte 
unto  you." 

'Is  this  the  manner  in  which  a  Christian  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolie 
age  would  dborade  the  Apostles  ?  God  set  in  His  Church ^s(  Apostles;  batA«rt 
they  seem  reduced  to  mere  Presbyters;  and  Bishops  (of  whom  Ignatius  himself  wii 
one)  are  set  over  them  and  compared  to  God  th^  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist. 
J  t  is  hard  to  suppose  that  any  can  defend  these  statements  as  if  they  could  have  been 
made  by  one  in  that  age,  unless  he  were  a  Marcion,  an  oppoaer  of  Apostolic 
authority. 

cometh 
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Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,  and  it  reproveth  secret  things.  I  cried 
when  I  was  amongst  you,  I  spake  with  a  loud  voice : — Attend  to  the 
bishop,  and  to  the  presbytery,  and  to  the  deacons.  And  some  supposed 
that  I  said  these  things  as  knowing  before  the  division  of  some :  but  He  in 
whom  I  am  in  bonds  is  witness  that  I  knew  it  not  from  men.  But  the 
Spirit  pboclaimed,  saying  thus, — Do  nothing  without  the  Bishop* 
— ^Philad.  vii. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  hierarchic  tone  which 
pervades  the  Ignatian  epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin :  we  should 
have  thought  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  Episcopacy  would 
have  considered  the  statements  far  too  strong,  and  that  the  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  view  of  the  subject  was  such  as  did  not 
commend  the  Episcopal  system  of  Church  government.  And  be- 
sides this,  we  do  not  find  any  similar  tone  of  assertion  in  the  ear- 
liest writers.  Ignatius  is  made  to  speak  the  language  of  later 
ages.  Perhaps  the  assertions  on  the  subject  have  been  so  strongly 
put,  as  in  fact  to  accord  with  no  system  of  Church  government 
which  ever  existed.  A  hierarchy  is  exalted  to  the  skies;  but 
language  seems  to  fail  when  the  Bishop's  authority  is  mentioned. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  the  common  texts  of  the  Igna- 
tian Epistles  which  seem  just  as  incongruous, — just  as  little  in 
accordance  with  the  train  of  thought  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
with  the  character  of  the  instruction  of  other  *  Apostolical  Fa- 
thers,' such  as  Clemens  Romanus  and  Polycarp. 

We  are  not  surprised  (nor  do  we  think  that  considerate  scholars 
will  be)  at  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cureton, — 

'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  although  I  have  often  read  the 
seven  letters  attributed  to  St.  Ignatius  in  the  Greek,  as  they  were  first 
published  together  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  year  1709,  I  never  could  per- 
suade myself  that  all  which  they  contained  were  the  genuine  thoughts 
and  expressions  of  that  Holy  Martyr.'«r 

As  to  ourselves,  after  the  best  examination  which  we  were  able 
to  give  the  subject,  we  mostly  acquiesced  in  the  opinions  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher  and  Mosheim, 

*  De  Graecis  quae  circumferuntur  Ignatii  Epistolis  hodie  si  queeratur ; 
omnino  respondendum  esse  concludimus,  earum  sex  nothasy  totidem 
alias  mixtas,  nullas  omni  ex  parte  sinceras  esse  habendas  et  genuinas,* 

^  The  whole  question  relating  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  in  ge- 
neral, seems  to  me  to  labour  under  much  obscurity,  and  to  be  embar- 
rassed with  many  difficulties.' 

,  ,  rTmrr-ii  ■■Ji  .iijiiiwiiMw  -j-  ' 

«  ViudiciflB  Ignatianse,  p.  4.  Mr.  Cureton  continues :— *  Every  investigation  that 
I  was  able  to  make  tendea  to  strengthen  this  belief;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt 
an  anxious  desire  to  be  convinced  of  their  genuineness,  because  I  believed  thena  to 
be  in  every  way  consistent  with  orthodox  doctrine,  and  to  supply  arguments  which* 
if  their  authority  were  unquestionably  established,  would  be  very  forcible  to  some 
minds  with  respect  to  that  system  of  Church  government  and  discipline,  to  which 
I  am  by  duty  and  feeling  so  closely  attached.' 

2  b2  In 
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In  examining  tbe  two  recensions,  many  considerations  led  ns  to 
think  that  both  were  interpolated;  this  opinion  especially  arose 
from  the  fact  that  each  )*ecension  contams  sentences  or  whole 
chapters  (as  at  the  end  of  the  Ephesians)  entirely  differing  from 
what  is  found  in  the  other,  and  also  from  the  prominence  given  in 
the  shorter  to  important  doctrinal  truth,  which  is  so  introduced, 
that  it  seems  like  something  almost  extraneous  to  the  texture  of 
the  letters,  and  which  is  not  found  in  the  longer  interpolated  re- 
cension. 

We  thus  assent-ed  to  Griesbach's  judgment,  so  that  we  habitually 
spoke  of  twofold  interpolation  as  our  opinion  on  the  subject : — 

'  Forsitan  etiam  duplex  ilia  Ignatiarum  Epistolarum  recensio  inve- 
ntistis  hujusmodi  studiis  suam  debet  originem.  Quid?  si  utraqtte,  qwB 
nobis  superest,  recensio  dicatur  paraphrasis  esse  JSpistolamm  Ignatii 
ffenuinarufn,  plane  deperditarum  ?  Non  desunt  enim  in  utraque  inter- 
polatlonum  et  immutationum  vestigia.  A  diversis  Christianorum  sectis, 
quarum  altera  tamen  mult6  audacior  fuit  altera,  ooncinnatffi  videntur 
diversae  editiones.' — Opusc.  Acad.  i.  26. 

We  had  left;  the  subject  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  for  ten  years 
as  one  thus  involved  in  uncertainty,  when  a  new  light  dawned 
upon  it.  In  1845,  Mr.  Cureton  published  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  three  Epistles  which  he  had  discovered.**  Here  then  it  seemed 
as  though  the  toish  of  Usher  was  gratified,  and  the  sagacious  in- 
quiry of  Griesbach  was  borne  out  by  the  fact.  Here  was  a  text 
of  three  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  in  no  way  obnoxious  to  the  objec- 
tions which  Daille  and  others  had  brought  against  the  texts  which 
they  knew.  Could  it  have  been  thought  that  any  prophetic  saga- 
city on  the  part  of  a  Syriac  translator  had  led  nim  to  omit  the 
passages  to  which  objections  were  made  in  after  ages  ?  or  must 
we  conclude  that  the  questionable  passages  were  after-insertions? 

The  three  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Curetonian  text  of 
the  three  Epistles  are  its  shortness,  when  compared  either  with 
the  Medicean  or  the  longer  recension, — the  non-insertion  of  the 
very  many  passages  which  speak  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  exalted 
terms,  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;*  and  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
reiterated  passages  in  which  doctrinal  statements  on  the  subject 

^  Mr.  Careton's  volame  was  placed  in  oar  hands,  soon  after  it  appeared,  by  that 
eminent  scholar  the  Chevalier  Bunsen.  The  Ignatian  Epistles  happened  to  be 
mentioned,  when,  to  oar  iStirprise  and  interest,  he  showed  us  the  newljr-foond  text 
devoid  of  Uie  passages  to  which  such  objections  had  been  made. 

*  It  is  probably  well  that  the  Syrian  recension  was  brought  to  light  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  he  published  it  under  the  patronage  of  the 
(late)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These  fiicts  were  a  good  security  against  all 
mala  fides  as  to  the  contents.  Judging  from  the  opposition  which  has  been  made, 
we  may  conclude  that  if  any  Presbyterian  or  Lutheran  (to  say  nothing  now  of  DIs- 
senterd)  had  published  this  text,  the  very  sources  from  which  it  has  been  drawn 
would  l>e  questioned.    Which  wiU  men  prefrr,  TbOTH  or  prejudice  f 

of 
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of  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  made,  after  the  manner 
of  a  confession  of  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  Polycarp  differs  less  on  the  whole  in  the  Syriac 
versioif  from  the  Greek  texts  than  either  of  the  other  two :  and 
this  Epistle  was  pointed  out  by  Vedelius  more  than  two  centuries 
ago  as  differing  remarkably  in  style  from  the  others ;  this  judg- 
ment was  so  fully  acquiesced  in,  that  Archbishop  Usher  rejected 
it  as  spurious,  and  Mosheim  regarded  it  as  doubtful. 

In  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  are  two 
chapters  found  which  commonly  are  read  as  the  vth  and  vith  of 
that  to  the  Trallians.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  difference  between 
these  chapters  and  the  rest  of  that  Epistle  was  noticed  by  Vede- 
lius :  sagacity  has  rarely  met  with  such  a  confirmation.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  they  are  found  in  a  suitable  place ;  not  so 
in  that  to  the  Trallians.  The  decided  marks  of  originality  pos- 
sessed by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  that  part,  where  but  little 
has  been  added  to  what  is  read  in  the  Syriac,  have  been  noticed 
by  many ;  and  this  observed  feature  is  remarkably  confinned. 

We  were  particularly  struck  in  seeing  how,  in  such  passages  as 
the  20th  chapter  to  the  Ephesians^  where  the  longer  and  Medi- 
cean  texts  differ  altogether,  the  Syriac  is  wholly  silent.  This 
appeared  to  us  a  strong  proof  of  our  previously  formed  judgment, 
that  V  both  Greek  recensions  were  enlargements  and  alterations  of 
some  common  original.  \ 

On  doctrinal  subjects  we  could  not  perceive  that  the  Syriac 
text  had  omitted  passages  to  uphold  any  particular  system  ;  while 
a  comparison  of  its  text  with  the  longer  and  the  Medicean,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  one  had  been  interpolated  with  an  Arian,  the 
other  with  an  orthodox  bias. 

Bat  no  non -insertions  were  so  remarkable  as  those  relating  to 
the  hierarchy :  of  those  passages  which,  in  the  Epistles  as  com- 
monly read,  present  such  exaggeraied  thoughts,  not  one  was  found 
in  the  Syriac.  Could  they  then  have  been  omitted  by  an  anti- 
Episcopalian  translator?  But  what  Syrian  Church  or  body  of 
Christians  were  anti- Episcopal  in  their  practice?  And,  indeed, 
while  the  overdrawn  statements  are  not  found,  it  is  certain  that  it 
can  have  been  from  no  objection  to  the  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment which,  we  know,  did  so  early  exist. 

*  R^^ard  the  bishop,  that  God  also  may  regard  you.  May  my  soul 
be  with  those  who  are  subject  to  the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  the  deacons, 
with  whom  be  my  portion  fipom  God.' — Polyc.  vi. 

This  passage  is  proof  decisive  that  no  objection  to  Episcopalian 
statements  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  strong  hierarchic  passages. 
This4)assage  proves  the  fact  of  the  Episcopacy  of  IgoatiuB's  days. 

How 
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How  it  arose,  what  its  authority,  and  other  particulars  respect- 
ing it  we  have  not  to  discuss  :  we  have  only  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  term  iiri<jK09rQr  was  then  used  in  an  appropriated  sense,  and 
that  he  was  then  distinguished  from  the  vpe^^vr^qoi. 

It  was  only  natural  tnat  some  discussions  should  arise  from  the 
publication  of  the  Syriac  Epistles.  Of  these  we  will  speak  before 
resuming  the  question  of  the  comparative  claims  of  the  three 
recensions. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  men's  minds  to  adhere  to  what  is 
received,  even  though  such  reception  may  have  commenced  with- 
out examination:  this  tendency  alone  would  explain  why  some 
should  feel  alarm  at  the  publication  of  an  Ignatian  text  so  much 
shorter  than  had  been  previously  known.^ 

A  few  months  after  Mr.  Cureton's  volume  appeared,  an  attack 
was  made  in  the  English  Review  (No.  VIIL,  Dec.,  1845).  In 
this  assault  the  opinion  was  advanced  that  the  Syriac  text  was  an 
heretical  epitome  made  in  support  of  Eutychian  doctrine.  The 
line  of  supposed  proof  was,  that  the  Syriac  text  omits  many  strong 
anti-Eutychian  statements.  But  even  if  this  had  been  more  mani- 
fest than  it  is,  it  would  have  proved  nothing.  We  know  that  if  a 
person  be  accustomed  to  a  passage  in  any  writer  which  contradicts 
any  erroneous  doctrine,  and  if  he  finds  a  copy  of  the  work  wUhmi 
the  passage,  he  may  easily  think  that  it  has  been  withdrawn  b; 
those  who  uphold  the  heterodox  opinion.  Thus  some  formerly 
dreamed  that  1  John  v.  7  had  been  expunged  by  the  Arians.  Let 
any  one  whose  ear  is  accustomed  to  the  Nicene  creed,  as  we  now 
have  it,"*  meet  with  a  copy  running  thus :  '  And  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  Who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  wor- 
shipped and  glorified,' — would  he  not  (if  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  Creed)  be  likely  to  say,  Surely  the  omission  of  the  wonb 
*  and  the  Son '  (after  *  proceedeth  from  the  Father ')  argues  that 
some  one  has  struck  out  the  words  to  uphold  the  Greek  dogma 
concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And  if  he  met 
with  another  copy  in  which  aJl  that  relates  to  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
omitted^  would  he  not  suspect  that  some  JPneumatomackian  hand 
had  daringly  erased  that  part  of  the  orthodox  confession  ? 

And  yet  how  crude  and  groundless  would  such  surmises  be  I 
The  Nicene  form  was  the  shorter ;  for  then  the  proper  Godhead 

^  In  Bishop  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  i.  p.  131,  he  mentions  one  of  the  publications 
called  forth  by  the  controversy  relative  to  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  He  says :— '  To 
ffive  a  specimen  of  this  author's  ratiocination ;  he  contends  that  injury  is  done  to 
jiterature  by  proving  books  not  to  proceed  from  the  great  men  to  whom  they  are 
attributed,  since  the  value  of  the  work  is  frequently  estimated  by  the  name  it  bears: 
an  argument  which  tells  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to  that  which  he  designed* 

^  t. «.  the  Cotistantinapolito-^iciine,  with  one  added  clause.  ^ 

of 
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of  Christ  was  the  matter  in  question:  the  Constantinopolitan 
addition  inU^uced  the  confession  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
aad  the  further  statement  of  His  procession  from  the  Son  was 
introduced  in  after  ages.  This  may  illustrate  the  groundlessness 
of  the  mode  of  proof  urged  by  the  English  Reviewer  in  his  attack. 

A  charge  of  heretical  pravity  is  serious.  Mr.  Cureton  had 
not  intended  to  defend  his  work  ;  but  when  the  charge  of  heresy 
was  raised,  he  felt  that  in  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  his  work  had  been  dedicated, 
it  was  needful  to  reply.  What  a  consideration !  to  be  charged 
with  publishing  heretical  extracts,  without  knowing  that  they  were 
heretical. 

Mr.  Cureton's  Vindicice  Ipiatianm^  accordingly  appeared. 
We  have  carefully  read  the  review  to  which  he  replied,  and  com- 
pared it  with  this  reply ;  and  we  consider  that  Mr.  Cureton  has 
demonstrated  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge:  others  have 
thought  the  same,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Dr.  Jacobson, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  and  Professor  Den- 
ziNGER,  of  Wiirtzburg,  both  defenders  of  the  Medicean  text  as  to 
seven  Epistles,  and  both  deniers  of  the  charge  of  heretical  pravity 
brought  against  the  Syrlac  version. 

Other  objections  made  in  the  English  Review  were  equally 
untenable.  Those  based  on  the  better  connection  of  passages  in 
the  Medicean  text  were  uncertain,  even  as  to  that  fact ;  and  an 
apparently  better  or  worse  connection  proves  nothing  in  such  a 
case.  A  spurious  insertion  will  not  become  good  and  genuine, 
because  it  appears  to  connect  itself  well  with  the  passage  into 
which  it  is  introduced. 

One  specific  objection  was  raised  against  the  close  of  the  Epistles 
in  the  Syriac.  It  was  thought  that  benedictions  and  salutations 
(as  contained  in  ikxQ  Greek)  ought  to^be  found  at  least  in  that 
part.  Mr.  Cureton,  in  reply,  pointed  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James*, 
which  ends  with  even  more  concise  abruptness,  and  to  the  First 
Epistle  of  St  John :  he  also  showed  the  custom  of  the  time  of 
Ignatius  from  Pliny's  Letters  to  Trajan.® 

^  Yindicise  IgnatiaDse ;  or  the  Geimiue  Writings  of  St.  Ignatius,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Antient  Synac  Version,  yindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Heresy.  B^  the  Rev. 
William  Cureton,  ,M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  British  Museum ;  late  sub- Librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  :  *  Quanto  beatissimi  martyris  Tgnatii,  qui  cum  Christi  Apostolis 
Jamiliariter  verseUus  est,  et  antiquUaa  et  authoritas  major ;  eo  ecclesiee  magis  interest 
videre,  ne  quo  pticto  apocrypha  illi  attributa  cum  authenticis  ipsius  scripHs 
commisceantur    et    confundantur.*     (Archbishop  Usher.)      London:     RivingtbiiB, 

K,IXX!C,XLVI. 

*»  A  late  reviewer  objects  to  Mr.  Cureton's  illustration  of  the  close  of  the  Syrian 
Epistle  to  the  fiphesians  hy  tiius  comparing  it  with  those  of  Pliny  :  he  says  that 
this  is  not  *  at  all  happy'  I  Perhaps  he  wished  to  add  something  to  complete  the 
Letters  of  Pliny ;  but  then  would  not  the  EfHstle  of  James  and  1  John  need  similar 
supplements  ? 

The 
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Hie  Chevalier  Bunsen  introduced  the  Curetonian  text  to  the 
attention  of  foreign  scholars.  The  importance  of  possessing  some 
certain  writings  of  Ignatius  has  been  shown  by  tlie  sensitiveness 
exhibited  by  the  destructives  of  Tubingen.  If  we  possess  some- 
thing genuine,  really  written  by  that  ancient  martyr,  in  which 
evident  allusions  to  the  New  Testament  are  found,  then  the  wild 
theories  of  that  school,  which  would  deny  the  existence  of  our 
Scriptures  till  a  later  period,  must  certainly  fall.  Baurp  has 
opposed  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  on  this  subject.  He  asserts  that 
we  must  give  up  the  whole  of  seven  Ignatian  Epistles,  or  else  receive 
the  whole.  He  says  that  all  mtist^  from  the  conformity  of  style, 
&c.,  have  proceeded  from  the  same  hand.  And  yet  long  ages 
before  the  Curetonian  text  was  discovered,  differences  of  style 
had  been  pointed  out,  in  conformity  with  what  we  find  as  genuine 
in  the  Syriac !     So  much  for  Baur's  dogmatic  assertions. 

After  the  edition  of  these  Epistles,  published  in  1845,  was  ex- 
hausted, Mr.  Cureton  prepared  the  volume  before  us,  Corpus 
Ignatianum,  He  gives,  in  his  Preface,  some  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Medicean  text  had  been  defended  by  Dr. 
Jacobson  and  Dr.  Hefele,  in  their  respective  editions  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  They  uphold  the  text  which  Bishop  Pearson 
vindicated :  they  consider  the  Syriac  to  be  a  compendium  made 
for  pious  use  :  they  do  not^  however,  meet  the  grave  objections 
whicn  many  minds  felt  with  regard  to  the  Medicean  recension, 
while  Dr.  Jacobson  candidly  allows  that  it  is  not  very  pure. 

The  publication  of  the  Corpus  Ignatianum  has  called  forth  new 
discussions.  Some  have  hailed  the  diligent  and  successful  labour 
of  Mr.  Cureton, — they  have  rejoiced  to  see  something  demon- 
strably tangible  presented  to  their  attention :  others,  who 
regret  the  loss  of  so  much  that  has  passed  under  the  name  of 
Ignatius,  have  insinuated  doubts  and  hinted  distrust  of  Mr.  Cureton. 
Nor  have  open  attacks  been  wanted :  whether  these  have  pos- 
sessed weight  of  argument  or  not,  we  might  safely  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  others. 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  has  especially  attacked  Mr. 
Cureton  and  his  conclusions.  The  journalist  takes  the  ground 
that  Bishop  Pearson  *  triumphantly  answered  '  the  exceptions  to 
the  Ignatian  epistles  ;  and  in  opposing  Mr.  Cureton  he  rests  on 
Dr.  Hefele,  Dr.  Jacobson,  or  the  English  Reviewer,  ad  libitum, 
'ITiroughout  there  is,  however,  the  radical  mistake  of  assuming 
the  very  point  at  issue.  In  an  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of 
writings,  we  ought  to  go  on  grounds  of  evidence,  so  as  to  establish 

p  Die  TgnataaDischen  Briefe  und  Ihr  neuester  Kritiker.  Eine  Streitschrift  gegen 
Herrn  Buasen.  Von  Dr.  F.  Ch.  Baur,  Professor  der  Tbeologie  iu  Tubingen. 
1848. 

positively 
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positively  what  we  want  to  prove  to  be  genuine ;  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  exceptions  against  such  genuineness  are  not 
conclusiye  per  se. 

The  conclu>ling  observations  of  the  writer  in  the  Irish  JEcclesi" 
astical  Journal  call  for  some  remark.     He  says, — 

*We  do  not  think  that  the  able  and  accomplished  writer  in  the 
JSnglish  Review  has  said  anything  which  could  call  for  warmth  on 
Mr.  Cureton's  part,  when  he  conjectured  that  the  Syrian  translator 
might  have  been  a  Eutychian  heretic ;  this  surely  was  no  disparage- 
ment of  Mr.  CuretorCs  labours.' 

Does  the  reviewer  really  mean  that  to  charge  on  a  book  so 
grave  an  accusation  as  Eviychian  heresy ^  may  not  well  call  forth 
vmmdh  on  the  part  of  him  who  repels  the  reproach  ?  Such  ac- 
cusations ought  not  to  be  brought  except  on  the  most  certain  and 
unquestionable  grounds.  Does  the  reviewer  consider  the  doc-* 
trinal  error  of  the  Eutychians  to  be  slight '^  or  does  he  think 
*  heretic '  and  '  heresy '  are  gentle  terms  ?  Surely  if,  when  he 
wrote  this  passage,  he  had  considered  wJiat  such  a  charge  involved, 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  very  differently. 

The  writer  in  the  English  Review  did  not  merely  express  a  con- 
jecture, but  he  made  a  distinct  charge.  He  says,  '  This  Syriac 
version  proves  to  be  a  miserable  epitome  made  by  an  Eutychian 
heretic;^  and  this  was  accompanied  by  remarks  which  do  most 
thoroughly  disparage  Mr.  Cureton's  labours.  He  is  represented 
as  spending  his  time  and  thoughts  over  a  work  which  is  after  all 
only  a  miserable  and  heretical  epitome,  and  that  too  without  being 
conscious  that  any  heretical  pravity  was  there  lurking.  If  Mr. 
Cureton's  reply  does  display  warmth,^  it  is  not  surprising,  what- 
ever the  Irish  reviewer  may  think,  that  he  should  have  indignantly 
repelled  so  tremendous  a  charge ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Cureton  has  answered  the  accusation  with  calmness  and  cool  de- 
cision, it  shows  with  what  equanimity  he  was  able  to  write,  even 
on  such  a  subject,  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause. 

^  *  I  will  here  crave  the  reader's  leave  to  make  one  general  apology  for  anything 
either  in  my  Dissertation  or  my  Defence  of  it,  that  may  seem  too  severe.  I  desire 
but  this  favour,  or  justice  rather,  that  he  would  suppose  my  case  to  be  his  own :  and 
then,  if  he  will  say  sincerely,  that  he  should  have  answered  so  many  calumnies  with 
fewer  marks  of  resentment,  I  am  content  to  lie  under  his  censure.  But  it*s  a  very 
difficult  thing,  for  a  person  unconcerned  and  out  of  the  reach  of  harm,  to  be  a  fair 
arbitrator  here.  He  will  be  apt  to  think  the  injured  party  too  angry  ;^  because  he 
cannot  have  as  great  a  passion  in  seeing  the  ill  usage,  as  the  other  has  in  feeling  it. 
....  'Twas  an  excellent  saying  of  Solon's  and  worthy  of  the  wisest  of  the 
famous  Seven,  who,  when  he  was  asked,  What  would  rid  the  world  of  injuries  ? 
Jf  the  bystanders,  says  he,  would  have  the  same  resentment  with  those  that  suffer  the 
wrong.  If  the  reader  will  but  follow  that  great  man's  advice,  and  have  an  equal 
sense  of  my  ill  usage  as  if  it  had  fallen  upon  himelf,  I  dare  then  challenge  him 
to  think,  if  he  can,  that  I  have  used  too  much  severity.* — Bentubt,  Preface  to 
Dissertation  upon  Phalaris:  (Dyce's  edition,  p.  xWiii.) 

It 
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It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the  charge.  The  Eutycfaianism  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Syriac  Epistles  themselves.  Dr.  Jacobson  has 
riehtly  condemned  this  conjectural  charge  as  being  an  unhwpy 
failure.  We  doubt  whether  the  writer  in  the  English  Review 
would  repeat  it,  now  that  its  groundlessness  has  been  shown. 

To  affix  the  brand-mark  of  heresy  may  perhaps  be  found  effec- 
tual when  a  cause  cannot  be  sustained  by  argument^  but  it  is  at  least 
surprising  that  such  a  stigma  can  be  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner 
by  the  Irish  reviewer.  All  orthodox  Christianity  has  ever  repro- 
bated the  Eutychian  doctrines  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  such  accusations  are  nothing  that  can  call  for 
warmth  I 

The  reviewer  then  continues  his  remarks : — 

*  Nor,  again,  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Cureton  has  shown  sufficient 
grounds  for  stating  that  '^  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Dr.  Hefele's  know- 
ledge on  the  Ignatian  question  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  his  voice  to 
have  much  weight  upon  this  subject."  ' 

As  the  reviewer  has  used  Dr.  Hefele's  statements  and  remarks 
as  those  of  which  he  approves,  he  is  naturally  unwilling  that  any 
doubt  should  be  cast  on  the  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which 
he  may  possess. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  what  grounds  the  reviewer  would 
think  sufficient,  but  we  believe  that  most  will  be  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Cureton's  statement,  and  that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  either 
Dr.  Hefele's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  imperfect,  or  else 
he  (wittingly  and  knowingly)  asserted  that  a  man  wrote  a  book 
after  he  was  dead.^  » 

The  whole  argument  has  been  placed  before  the  reviewer.  He 
sees  *  no  sufficient  grounds '  lor  doubting  Dr.  Hefele's  knowledge 
of  the  subject :  that  is  to  say,  with  the  error  fiilly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Cureton,  he  can  see  no  incongruity  in  a  man  answering  a  book 
published  two  years  after  his  death. 

The  acts  of  British  and  Irish  saints  are  indeed  fertile  in  miracles ; 
but  thispost  mortem  authorship  is  at  least  as  wonderful  as  any  that 

'  The  passage  in  Mr.  Cureton's  preface  stands  thus : — '  It  is  qaite  obvions  that 
Dr.  Hefele's  knowledge  oii  the  Ignatian  question  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  his  yoioe 
to  have  much  weight  upon  this  subject.  In  his  first  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  which  was  published  iu  183d,  he  has  stated  that  Daill^  made  an 
attack  upon  Bishcp  Pearson's  celebrated  Vindicia,  while  the  truth  of  the  case  is  ex- 
actly the  contrary.  Bishop  Pearson  made  the  attack  in  his  Vindkiay  which  was 
not  published  till  six  years  after  DailM's  work  had  appeared ;  the  one  bearing  the 
date  of  1666,  and  the  other  of  1672.  Moreover  Daille  had  in  the  meanwhile  paid 
the  last  debt  to  nature,  having  expired  on  the  15th  of  April,  1670.  This  extra- 
ordinary blunder,  which  no  one  acquainted  with  the  two  r.:ost  learned  and  famous 
works  that  had  appeared  during  the  Ignatian  controversy  could  have  made,  has 
been  succesnvely  repeated  iu  each  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Hefele's  work.  In 
the  third,  now  before  me,  he  gives  further  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  the  conteots  of 
Bishop  Pearson's  celebrated  Vindicia/  ftc,  p.  vi. 

have 
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have  been  recorded  of  those  ancient  worthies.  The  stupendous 
character  of  these  miracles  has  been  shrewdly  attributed  to  the 
remarkable  simplicity  of  those  who  have  written  the  lives  of  liie 
saints:  perhaps  this  miracle  is  of  the  same  class.  Would  it  be  too 
much  if  we  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  Review  itself  may  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  one  of  those  long  defunct  chroniclers 
who  recorded  the  acts  of  saints  with  such  remarkable  simplicity  f 
Even  if  this  conjecture  be  unfounded,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sup- 
position which  shows  *  sufficient  grounds '  for  doubting  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 

The  facts  stand  thus :— Dr.  Hefele  mentioned  Daille  as  one 
who  had  answered,  or  attempted  to  answer,  Bishop  Pearson's 
VindidcB.  All  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  subject  know 
full  well  that  Daiile  and  Pearson  wrote  two  of  the  most  important 
works  on  the  question ;  but  Mr.  Cureton  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
Hefele  had  proved  himself  to  be  unacquainted  with  even  the  out- 
line of  facts,  for  Daille  died  in  1670,  and  Bishop  Pearson  pub- 
lished his  VindicicB  in  1672.  Mr.  Cureton  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  it  probable  that  Daille  could  have  written  a  book  tico  years 
after  his  death.  He  little  thought  that  the  Irish  reviewer  would 
have  said  thilt  he  was  of  a  different  opinion.'  It  now  seems  that 
Mr.  Cureton  came  to  his  conclusion  too  hastily  when  he  boldly 
asserted  that  a  man's  death  concluded  all  his  authorship.  How- 
ever, we  may  learn  by  experience,  and  we  shall  firid  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  affirm,  that  any  opinion,  however  wonderful,  is  such  that  no 
one  would  state  it  and  defend  it.  Dr.  Hefele,  we  doubt  not,  knows 
many  learned  philosophers  who  would  profoundly  demonstrate 
that  they  themselves  have  no  personal  existence.  We  recommend 
this  consideration  to  the  Hibernian  reviewer,  for  it  is  about  as 
strange  for  nonentities  to  argue  as  for  dead  men  to  write  books. 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  whether  the  reviewer  had  '  suf- 
ficient grounds '  for  dissenting  from  Mr.  Cureton's  opinion,  and 
whether  we  have  '  sufficient  grounds '  for  considering  the  reviewer 
to  be  himself  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  question.' 
This 

'  '  To  give  him  his  just  commeodation,  he  has  taken  the  right  way  to  put  an  end 
to  any  dispute ;  for  a  man  that  talks  at  that  rate  resolves  not  to  be  confuted.  If  I 
say  that  grass  is  green,  or  snow's  white,  I  am  still  at  the  courtesy  of  my  antagonist ; 
for  if  he  should  rub  his  forehead  and  deny  it,  I  do  not  see  by  what  syllogism  I  could 
refiite  him.'—BerUley  (Dyce's  edition,  ii.  14). 

*■  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Reviewer  to  know  that  he  has 
at  the  present  moment  another  opportunity  of  applying  his  newly-discovered  canons 
of  criticism — and  this,  too,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  in  connection  with  Bishop 
Pearson, 

The  &ets  stand  thus :  an  attack  has  been  made  on  Bishop  Pearson's  ORTHO- 
DOXY Ql  1 1).  The  impugner  says, '  I  do  not  know  what  authority  Bishop  Pear- 
son's 
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This  Irish  journalist  has  known  full  well  how  to  mystify  the  sub- 
ject. He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  Medicean  MS., 
•  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  which  Usher  had  rejected,  was  contained 
in  the  Medicean  MS.,  while  that  to  the  Romans,  now  received 
by  Mr.  Cureton,  was  wanting — so  great  are  the  difficulties  which 
beset  this  question.'  If  the  reviewer  finds  difficulties  here,  we 
know  not  where  he  will  avoid  them.  The  Medicean  MS.  is  de- 
fective at  the  end;  and  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  occupies  the 
last  place  in  the  collection,  of  course  it  is  here  wanting.     What 

son's  name  ought  to  stamp  upon  any  statement  not  clearly  sustained  by  Scripture ; 
but  certainly,  whatever  may  be  pleaded  on  his  authority,  his  orthodoxy,  as  a  writer, 
has  been  questioned  by  one  of  his  own  Church  in  these  words.'  Then  certain  quo- 
tations are  given — amongst  the  rest  the  following  sentences : — '  Some  few  of  oar 
own  Church  have  gone  to  the  same  side  with  the  older  Socinian  writers,  in  denying 
the  Divine  prescience  of  free,  undetermined  actions.  In  which  number  I  must 
place  a  very  candid  and  dispassionate  inquirer,  Dr.  Pearson,  who  has  lately  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  office  of  this  Lecture.' — '  Many  of  his  positions  concerning  the 
Divine  foreknowledge  are  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  some  of  them  are  more 
than  hazardous.'  We  were  astonished  to  hear  that  Bishop  Pearson  had  been 
charged  with  heterodoxy.  We  examined  these  quotations  with  inquiring  eyes.  We 
saw  that  they  were  taken  from  Davison's  Warburton  Lectures.  The  '  office  of  this 
Lecture*  must  then  mean  the  Lecture  founded  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and  in  this 
Dr.  Pearson  must  have  '  lately  preceded '  Davison. 

This  looks  strange:  Bishop  Pearson  died  in  1686;  Bishop  Warburton,  who 
founded  the  Lecture,  was  born  in  1698 :  he  lived  till  about  fourscore,  and  founded 
the  lectures  which  bear  his  name  by  his  will.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  then,  that 
Bishop  Pearson  could  have  preached  Warburton  Lectures  so  long  after  he  was  dead. 
Davison  says,  in  1825,  that  Dr.  Pearson  latelif  preceded  him.  How  conveniently 
the  new  idea  that  there  is  nothing  strange  in  men  writing  books  after  they  are  dead, 
comes  to  our  assistance.  We  should  have  thought  that  this  impugner  of  Bishop 
Pearson's  orthodoxy  was  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  had  ignorantly  quoted  from 
Davison's  Lectures ;  and  we  should  have  suggested  that  he  had  actually  confounded 
Dr.  John  Pearson,  Bishop  of  Chester  (ob.  1686),  with  Dr.  Edward  Pearson, 
Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge  (ob.  1811),  a  rea/ Warburton  lecturer 
while  alive,  to  whom  we  thought  that  Davison  referred, — were  it  not  that  we  might 
be  told  that  we  had  not  shown  sufficient  grounds  for  our  opinion.  We  therefore 
leave  this  deep  and  intricate  question,  only  remarking  that  we  have  heard  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  being  confounded  with  Julius  Csesar,  and  we  have  known  Bonar's  *  Night 
of  Weeping '  and  other  works  attributed  to  Bishop  Boner,  the  burner  of  the  Pro- 
testants. 

But  to  charge  Bishop  Pearson  with  *  Socinian  views*  on  any  subject!  The 
impugner,  however,  goes  on  to  cite,  from  the  real  Bishop  Pearson,  what  he  says  has 
in  it  ^  the  foundation  of  Arianism '  /  We  are  really  glad,  if  Bishop  Pearson's  ortho- 
doxy be  attacked,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  repelling  such  insinuations  against  such 
a  man,  and  thus  to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  him,  even  when  engaged  in  show- 
ing that  his  VindicicB  are  inconclusive. 

The  knpugner  cites  some  scattered  parts  of  an  argument  (as  fragments)  ;  but  they 
do  not  give  Bishop  Pearson's  meaning;  the  omitted  words  are  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  what  he  says  with  regard  to  our  Lord, — *  In  Him  is  the  same  ful- 
ness of  the  Srodhead,  and  more  than  that  thb  Father  cannot  bate.'  The 
impugner  does  not  call  Bishop  Pearson  an  Arian ;  but  he  says  that  *  no  one  who 
understands  what  Arianism  is,'  can  doubt  that  in  the  statenionts  of  Bishop  Pearson 
'  he  has  the  foundation  of  Arianism.'  What  then  is  orthodox  belief?  Would  this 
impugner  wish  him  to  have  said  that  the  Son  has  greater  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
than  the  Father?  If  such  means  be  used,  how  easy  it  is  to  charge  any  one  with 
heresy  I    A  charge,  in  our  opinion,  so  solemn  as  to  justify  wamUh  in  repelling  it 

would 
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would  be  said  of  any  critic  who  thought  that  the  old  part  of  the 
Vatican  MS.,  not  containing  the  Apocalypse,  was  '  a  difficulty  T 
The  reviewer  might  have  known,  from  Mr,  Cureton's  pages,  the 
true  condition  of  the  Florentine  MS.  of  Ignatius. 

Perhaps  the  reviewer's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  the  assertion,  that  since  Bishop  Pearson's  time,  '  the 
seven  Epistles  mentioned  by  Eusebius  have  been  accepted  as 
genuine.  How  far  from  aenerul  this  acceptance  has  been,  Mr. 
Cureton's  Vindicice  (from  which  he  quotes)  might  havn  shown  him. 

We  are  inclined  to  make  one  suggestion  to  this  Irish  journalist. 
As  he  thinks  that  to  affirm  a  man  to  have  written  a  book  after  he 
was  dead  does  not  display  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  solve  many  difficulties  if  we  extend  this  power  of 
authorship  to  Ignatius  himself.  Hence  we  might  conclude  that  all 
the  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Ignatius  proceeded  from  his 
pen ;  that  the  refutations  of  heresies  which  commenced  after  his 
death  were  written  by  himself  as  occasion  required  ;  and  that  every 
extant  form  of  the  Epistles  proceeded  from  his  own  hand.  Why 
should  not  Ignatius  be  allowed  to  add  to  his  Epistles  from  time  to 
time  ?  Are  not  these  considerations  worth  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  reviewer  ? 

Dr.  Petermann,  of  Berlin,  has  recently  published  an  edition  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles,  in  which  he  brings  forward  the  readings  and 
renderings  of  the  Armenian  version,  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1783.  He  considers  that  the  Armenian  must  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Syriac,  and  not  from  the  Greek.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  the  Syriac  version  ought  to  contain  all  the  Epistles, 
and  that  too  according  to  the  Medicean  recension. 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Dr.  Petermann  cannot 
inform  us  of  the  age,  tlie  history,  or  the  MSS.  of  the  Armenian  text, 
and  even  on  his  own  showing  it  is  in  no  very  correct  state.  The 
editors  mention  that  they  have  extruded  some  errors ;  but  even  if 
we  were  to  admit  as  proved,  what  as  yet  is  not  proved,  that  it  was 
made  from  a  Syriac  version,  we  should  feel  no  surprise  at  a  trans- 
lation wholly  diflFerent  from  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Cureton  having 
been  made  into  that  language,  after  the  Epistles  had  assumed  the 
form  found  in  the  Medicean  recension. 

The  Armenian  version  contains  all  the  twelve  Epistles  ascribed 
to  Ignatius,  and  also  the  one  addressed  to  him  by  Maria  of  Casso- 
bolita.  If,  then,  this  Armenian  text  be  an  evidence  of  anything,  it 
is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  all  the  twelve,  and  not  merely  of  the 
seven  which  so  many  have  defended.  Whether  an  ancient  Syriac 
version  resembling  the  Greek  Medicean  text  ever  existed,  we  can- 
not say.     The  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Cureton  prove  nothing  of  the 

kind ; 
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kind ;  for  with  the  exception  of  those  from  John  the  Monk,  they 
occur  in  translations  of  works  orieinally  written  in  Greek.  Den- 
zinger  has  taken  great  pains  to  snow  that  the  citations  sometimes 
accord  with  the  Ouretonian  Syriac  text,  which  he  regards  as  a 
compilation.  He  ought,  however,  to  have  shown  that  the  dtations 
often  disagree  with  that  Syriac  version.  It  is  no  wonder  if  a  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  a  translation  into  his  own  language  should 
sometimes,  from  the  mere  force  of  memory,  use  the  words  of  that 
translation  when  making  a  version  in  which  such  citations  occur. 
Those  who  use  Mr.  Cureton's  industry  in  the  collection  of  Syriac 
extracts  against  himself,  will  find  that  the  argument  will  suit  their 
purpose  very  little.  If  they  seek  by  these  extracts  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Medicean  text  of  seven  Epistles,  they  are 
bound  to  go  farther,  and  to  admit  that  the  Syriac  extracts  are  good 
evidence  for  Epistles  which  they  themselves  reject ;  but,  in  truth, 
the  Syriac  passages  from  Ignatian  Epistles  found  in  works  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  prove  nothing,  except  that  such  citations  did 
occur  in  Greek  authors.* 

Many  writers  have  spoken  of  the  Medicean  text  as  though  it 
were  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  This  has  intro- 
duced a  needless  obscurity  into  these  inquiries.  The  Medicean 
text  presents  to  us  some  Epistles  which  Bishop  Pearson  and  those 

"  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  we  have  seen  an  able  paper  on  the  Ignatian 
]^pistle8  from  *  The  New  Englander '  for  November,  1849.  In  Ais  article,  by  Dr» 
James  Mardock  (the  translator  of  Mosheim),  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  on 
Dr.  Petermann's  supposed  argument'  After  showing  what  Petermann's  theory  isi 
he  says : — *  Bpt  the  general  character  which  he  himself  gives  of  this  version  greatly 
weakens,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  his  whole  argument.  For  he  admits  that  the  Arme- 
nian version  is  a  very  loose  one  ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  and  that  it  extends, 
curtails,  and  alters  the  original,  so  as  to  give  what  the  translator  considered  to  be 
the  thought  in  the  author's  mind  rather  than  precisely  what  he  wrote.  Now  such  a 
translation,  from  whatever  text  it  might  be  made,  would  be  likely  to  coincide  some- 
times with  the  Greek,  sometimes  with  the  Syriac,  and  sometimes  with  neither.  And 
precisely  this,  so  far  as  we  can  jud^,  appears  to  be  the  fact  Notwithstanding 
the  great  ingenuity  and  erudition  displayed  by  this  editor,  we  are  constrained  to 
regard  his  reasoning  as  specious,  but  wholly  inconclusive.  But  suppose  we  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  Armenian  version  was  made  from  a  Syriac  version, 
and  as  early  as  the  fifth  century ;  it  would  only  follow,  that  in  the  fifth  century 
there  was  a  Syriac  version  of  the  thirteen  Greek  Epistles  extant.  Now  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  Epistles  were  then  current  among  the  Greek  Christians; 
and  they  might  have  been  translated  into  Syriac  as  they  certainly  were  into  liatin. 
But  the  existence  in  that  age  of  the  corrupted,  interpolated,  and  forged  Greek 
Epistles  would  be  no  proof  that  the  shorter  Epistles  of  the  Cureton  recension  were 
not  the  only  Epistles  that  Ignatius  ever  wrote,  nor  that  the  Cureton  version  was 
not  made  at  an  earlier  age  from  an  uncorrnpted  Greek  original  which  contained 
substantially  the  primitive  text  of  Ignatius.' — p.  8. 

We  may  refer  to  the  entirely  different  modes  in  which  Syriac  writers  give  the 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians  chap,  viii.,  as  showing  how  improbable 
It  is  that  thejf  knew  or  used  any  Syriac  translation  of  the  Medicean  Epistles.  One 
gives  it  so  as  to  make  the  Word  proceed firom  silence ;  another,  on  the  contrary,  has, 
*  the  eternal  Word  not  proceeding  from  silence,^  They  must  just  have  followed  the 
Greek  that  was  before  them. 

who 
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who  follow  him  agree  in  rejecting ;  and  thus,  if  the  authority  of 
this  text,  as  8uch,  is  upheld  by  those  who  receive,  seven  Epistles, 
and  seven  only,  they  will  find  that  they  prove  too  much. 

Thus  Professor  Denzinger,^  in  his  late  book  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  hitherto  received  text  of  tlie  Ignatian  Epistles,  sets  out 
with  this  statement : — 

*  Two  different  texts  of  the  Epistles  of  the  holy  martyr  and  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  Ignatius,  have  been  hitherto  known.  The  one  confessedly 
genuine,  and  agreeing  with  the  quotations  and  testimonies  of  the 
ancients,  namely,  of  Eusebius,  contained  seven  epistles;  the  other^ 
longer,  has  the  same,  seven  epistles  with  important  interpolations,  and 
besides  five  others,  of  which  Eusebius  makes  no  mention.' 

To  put  these  assertions  properly,  we  should  add  that  the  seven 
shorter  Epistles  are  really  intermixed  with  at  least  four  of  the  five 
not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  So  that,  even  if  we  took  our  stand  on 
what  that  ecclesiastical  historian  states,  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  no  such  collection  of  Epistles  as  that  which  he  mentions  has 
been  transmitted  to  us.  This  is  a  conclusion  very  different  from 
that  which  we  find  in  most  assertions  on  the  subject.  Let  those 
who  think  that  some  Greek  collection  of  seven  Epistles  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  inform  us  where  and  how.  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  from  amongst  eleven  or  twelve  Epistles,  seven   have  been 

*  Ueber  die  Aechtheit  des  bisberigen  Textes  des  IgnatianischeQ  Briefe,  von 
Heinrich  Denzinger,  Dr.  der  Philosophie  and  Theologie,  n.  s.  -w,  Wiirtzbnrg, 
1849. 

Prof.  Denzinger  makes  the  radical  mistake  of  other  upholders  of  the  Medicean 
text;  he  assumes  one  of  the  points  to  be  proved,  that  there  has  been  an  actual  diplo- 
matic transmission  of  the  seven  shorter  Greek  Epistles  voithout  the  four  others. 

His  book  is  directed  against  Mr.  C-ureton's  conclusions,  and  also  against  the  de- 
ductions which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  drawn  from  the  Syriac  text.  He  wishes 
to  defend  the  sev^en  shorter  Greek  Epistles  by  showing  that  the  Syriac  Epistles 
agree  with  the  shorter  Greek  as  to  th^ir  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  also  on  the  Hierarchy,  and  that  the  connection,  &c.  of  the  Greek 
Epistles  shows  that  no  interpolation  has  taken  place.  As  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
Denzinger  does  show  that  the  Syriac  Epistles  are  perfectly  orthodox,  but  this  does 
not  show  that  the  confessions  of  faith  introduced  into  the  Greek  are  genuine,  it  only 
proves  that  there  is  no  contradiction  on  this  point. 

As  to  the  Hierarchy,  it  is  not  in  question  that  the/ac*  of  Episcopacy  is  fully  re- 
cognized in  the  Syriac  Epistles ;  but  this  fact  is  a  thing  wholly  different  from  the 
exaggerated  assertions  on  the  subject  found  in  the  Greek  copies. 

It  IS  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  supposed  better  connection  of  passages  as  found  in 
the  Greek  text ;  an  interpolator  may  do  his  work  very  neatly  :  even  Denzinger  is 
obliged  to  own  that  the  Medicean  text  is  not  very  pare. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  the  mention  of  the  Valentinian  SUf^  is  raiher 
curiously  avoided  in  two  ways ;  1st,  by  the  allegation  that  the  Valentinian  nomen- 
clature is  older  than  Valentinus,  and  that  the  term  may  have  sprang  from  Simon 
Magus ;  and  2nd,  by  the  endeavour  to  show  that  in  calling  Christ  *  the  eternal 
word  not  having  proc.  tded  from  silence*  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  Gnostic  s>  stem 
of  emanations ! 

Supernatural  divine  revelation  is  supposed  by  Denzinger  sometimes,  in  order  to 
avoid  difficulties :  Ignatius  is  thus  exalted  into  a  prophet. 

selected 
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selected  by  critics  as  identical  in  name  with  those  mentioned  by 
Eusebius :  their  companions  are  duly  condemned  as  spurious,  and 
this  might  lead  us  to  feel  some  doubt  of  the  condition  of  the  selected 
seven.  If  four  or  five  forged  productions  have  been  mingled  with 
them,  we  shall  at  least  be  reasonable  if  we  doubt  whether  the 
forgers  who  have  transmitted  the  whole  together,  may  not  have 
also  interpolated  the  others.  At  least  they  would  not  be  deterred 
on  priocip'le  from  doing  this. 

But  it  is  said,  Can  we  suppose  the  earlv  Christians  to  have  been 
so  careless  of  the  writings  of  Apostolic  Fathers  as  not  to  have  trans- 
mitted them  with  all  purity  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  allowed  busy  hands  to  tamper  with  the  writings  of  Ignatius  ? 
Is  such  carelessness  and  indifference  credible  f  Whether  credible 
and  conceivable  or  not,  such  is  the  fact.  Peculiarly  little  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  transmission  of  the  writings  of  Ignatius.  Forged 
Epistles  have  been  transmitted  as  genuine,  and  interpolation  has 
been  carried  on  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Indeed,  the  larger  Epistles 
in  Greek  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  much  more  care  than 
the  smaller ;  for  of  the  latter  we  possess  merely  the  truncated 
Medicean  MS.,  the  Colbert  MS.  (from  which  the  shorter  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  has  been  taken),  and  one  small  fragment  besides. 
Had  the  Medicean  MS.  perished,  where  should  we  have  turned  for 
a  Greek  text  to  correspond  to  the  Usherian  Latin  ? 

But,  indeed,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  writings  of 
*  Apostolic  Fathers '  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  very  little 
care.  Of  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  we  have  no  accessible  copyy 
but  that  (with  one  hiatus)  at  the  end  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. ;  of 
the  ancient  writing  called  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  we  have 
but  a  fragment ;  of  Hennas,  we  have  but  a  Latin  version ;  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  is  blended  in  all  the  Greek  copies  extant  with 
the  document  called  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  so  that  the  copyists 
haye  fused  the  text  of  the  two  into  one  unintelligible  sentence — 

Toy  uTfsq  rifjuant  aff'odavovra,  xat  it*  viijlolS  vito  rov  X^ov  xsvov  IroAiLsc^aiv. 

The  last  of  these  words,  which  belongs  to  Polycarp,  is  vvo.     For 

y  We  have  now  no  means  of  ascertainingwhether  the  rumour  of  a  MS.  of  Clemeofs 
Epistles  at  Ferrara  (see  Tischendorfs  Jiechenschqft)  be  correct  or  not.  At  all 
events  the  MS.  has  not  been  used. 

We  may  here  state  that  we  do  nol  agree  with  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Cnreton 
draws  (^IntrMi.  p.  Ixxiii.)  as  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  from  the  passage 
cited  by  Eusebius  from  the  Letter  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  to  the  Romans.  When 
Diouysius  says  to  Soter,  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  they  have  read  the  Epistle  addressed 
to  them  from  Rome,  and  also  r^y  vp(n4pay  rifjuv  Zih  KKn/ittrros  ypa^uray,  we  believe 
with  Dr.  Routh  that  he  means,  not  the  former  Epistle  of  Clement  in  contrast  to  his 
second  (if  he  ever  wrote  a  second), — but  the  former  letter  from  Clement  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Church,  in  contrast  to  the  latter  which  they  had  just  received  from 
the  same  Church. 

the 
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the  rest  of  his  Epistle  we  are  dependent  on  the  Latin  version,  and 
a  sentence  in  Eusebius.  ' 

This  illustrates'  the  manner  in  which  copyists  acted.  They  often 
transcribed  what  they  could  get,  whether  intelligible  or  not ;  and, 
besides  this,  many  a  work  do  we  owe  entirely  to  their  mischievous 
diligence.*  How  much  has  been  done  since  the  revival  of  letters 
in  the  discovery  and  rejection  of  forgeries,  such  as  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  Socrates,  and  Euripides.  Transcribers  often  turned 
authors,  using  the  name  of  some  great  or  ancient  person  to  stamp 
a  value  on  their  worthless  forgeries ;  and  such  works  sold.  There 
was  a  demand  for  whatever  bore  the  name  of  an  esteemed  author. 
Patristic  writings  came  into  existence  in  the  book-makers'  shops 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  demand  for  such  productions ;  and  in  a  time 
of  controversy,  a  writing  which  bore  the  name  of  some  great  Father, 
and  which  also  had  a  polemical  value,  was  doubly  acceptable. 
How  many  a  Patristic  work,  which  once  passed  as  genuine,  has  had 
its  true  character  exposed  by  critical  and  conscientious  editors ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  name  of  Ignatius  should  be  found 
prefixed  to  many  Epistles  which  are  covfessedly  not  his.  No 
wonder,  if,  with  these  facts  before  us,  and  with  passages  in  other 
Epistles  bearing  the  same  name,  which  occasion  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, we  should  pause,  and  ask  iov  proof  \hBi  these  Epistles  are 
themselves  altogether  genuine  and  sincerce 

Some  recently-published  remarks  of  Mr.  Hussey,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,*  call  for  a  brief  notice 
before  we  conclude  by  stating  the  absolute  grounds  for  receiving 
the  three  Epistles  found  in  Syriac  as  genuine.  Mr.  Hussey  sets 
out  with  a  singular  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  question. 
He  says, — 

'  Mr.  Cureton  has  attempted  with  great  research  to  establish  the  con- 
clusion, that  out  of  the  seven  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  for  about 
the  last  150  years,  since  Bishop  Pearson's  Yindiciae  Ignatianae  ap- 
peared, have  been  generally  considered  to  be  exclusively  genuine,  only 
three  are  to  be  received  as  the  writings  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  other 
four  are  forgeries.' 

The  singular  misapprehension  shown  in  this  sentence  proves  that 
Mr.  Hussey  does  not  possess  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject.    That  tlie  seven  Epistles  have  not  been  generally  received 

■  How  extensively  has  the  name  of  the  Apostolic  Father,  Clement,  been  used  by 
bnsy  and  mischieyons  forgers,  witness  the  many  books  to  which  his  name  has  been 
appended  1 

*  Sermons  mostly  Academical  :  with  a  Preface  containing  a  Refutation  of  the 
Theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac  Fragments  of  the  EpistUa  of  St,  Ignatius,  By 
Bobert  Hussey,  B.D.,  &c    Oxford,    mdcccxlix. 
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as  senuine  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  known  facts  on  the 
8ub|ect. 

Mr.  Hussey  pays  high  compliments  to  Mr.  Cureton's  scholar- 
ship and  research.  These  compliments,  however,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  point  at  issue. 

Eusebius  is  the  witness  on  whom  Mr.  Hussey  specially  rests ; 
but  all  that  can  really  be  said  to  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  Euse- 
bius's  evidence,  is,  that  in  his  day  seven  Episdes  bearing  the  name 
of  Ignatius  were  current,  and  that  he  received  them  (doubtless  in 
good  faith)  as  genuine,  and  used  them  as  such.  One  important 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  citations  from  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  found  in  the  works  of  Eusebius,  do  not  particularly 
accord  with  the  often-defended  shorter  text.  Mr.  Cureton,  in 
speaking  of  Eusebius's  testimony,  says  that  one  of  his  principal 
objects  m  his  history  was  to  record  the  succession  of  Bishops — a 
point  so  certain  that  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Hussey  seems  to 
question  it.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Cureton  having  ^  imputed  motives' 
to  Eusebius. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Hussey  can  speak  so  strongly  of  Je* 
rome's  testimony,  as  if  it  added  anything  to  that  of  Eusebius,  whom 
he  copies.  Jerome  translates  from  Eusebius,  but  introduces  strange 
confiusion  by  omitting  part  of  a  sentence.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Jerome  possessed  any  independent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  that  he  investigated  the  critical  points  himself;  and  yet 
M|^.  Hussey  considers  Jerome's  testimony  to  be  'a  confirmation 
of  Eusebius.'  As  much  a  con/imiation^  as  a  sentence  imperfectly 
translated  into  a  French  newspaper  is  of  the  original  paragraph  in 
an  English  journal. 

As  to  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  seven  Epistles,  Mr.  Hussey 
appears  to  rest  simply  on  Bishop  Pearson.  He  does  not  meet  the 
insuperable  difficulties :  he  assumes  they  have  been  met. 

Mr.  Hussey  objects  to  'the  refinements  of  practice'  which  we 
must  suppose  on  the  part  of  the  interpolator,  if  the  Medicean  text 
be  interpolated.  He  says  that  to  believe  in  this  skill  '  would  re- 
quire greater  credulity  than  it  would  to  believe  that  the  received 
text  of  the  Episties  is  the  genuine  writing  of  Ignatius.'  Now,  to 
say  nothing  farther  of  the  petitio  princijpii  involved  in  the  expression 
*  received  text,'  we  have  merely  to  pomt  out  that  the  '  refinements 
of  practice'  have  been  shown  by  the  interpolator  of  the  larger 
Epistles;  and  thus  the  argument,  if  it  proves  anything,  would 
prove  that  both  the  longer  and  the  Medicean  recensions  are  equally 
incorrupt. 

The  theory  which  Mr.  Hussey  wishes  to  enforce,  is,  that  the 
Syriac  Epistles  are  extracts  made  for  a  pious  use ;  but  what  can 
be  said  of  the  piety  which  makes  extracts  from  a  work,  and  so 

arranges 
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arranges  them  as  to  ^ve  them  an  appearance  of  completeness  ? 
The  fact  however  is,  that  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  f&vonr  of 
the  Syriac  is  founded  on  the  impossibility  of  assigning  any  motive 
why  such  Epistles  should  have  been  framed  out  of  either  of  the 
other  recensions ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  hands  of 
interpolators  have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  writings  of  Ignatius. 

One  point  which  Mr*  Hulffiey  seeks  to  assalL  is  the  Syriac  col- 
lection of  three  Epistles  as  a  collection.  He  denies  that  the  three 
Epistles  stand  as  an  entirety  in  Syriac.  He  says, — '  I  have  noticed 
that  two  other  nameless  Epistles  are  reckoned  among  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius  in  MS.  y.  There  is  another  work  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity in  the  same  volume  with  the  MS.  i8'.'  If  this  argument  be 
worth  anything,  how  will  it  apply  to  the  Medicean  text  ?  Mr. 
Hussey  must  accept  not  only  the  cherished  seven  Epistles,  but 
also  the  notoriously  spurious  ones  with  which  they  are  there  asso« 
ciated.  But  from  Mr.  Hussey's  mode  of  stating  the  case,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  understand  the  real  condition  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  The 
fact  is,  that  amongst  miscellaneous  works  an  Epistle  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  which  some  have  deemed  spurious,  has  found  a  place. 
But  how  can  this  afifect  the  statement  in  another  part  of  the  Syriac 
volume : — '  Here  end  the  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  bishop  and 
martyr'?  Can  anything  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  the 
transcriber  intended  to  indicate  that  he  at  least  looked  on  the 
three  Epistles  as  one  whole  ?  And  as  to  MS.  y\  that  does  indeed 
contain  a  subscription,  ^  Here  endeth  what  is  of  Ignatius,'  after 
two  letters  of  John  the  Monk — ^an  error  most  certainlv ;  but  these 
two  letters  are  not,  in  any  title  prefixed,  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  and 
the  three  Ignatian  Epistles  has  each  its  own  proper  title  and  sub- 
scription. How  different  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  both 
shorter  and  longer,  which  add  and  mingle  whole  Epistles  as  if  they 
were  really  Ignatian  I 

Mr.  Hussey  argues  on  what  the  Syrian  Church  knew  on  the 
subject.  He  supposes  that  because  extracts  from  other  nominally 
Ignatian  Epistles  are  found  in  Greek  works  translated  into  Syriac, 
therefore  the  Syriac  Church  received  all  the  Epistles  which  were 
received  as  genuine  by  the  Greek  Church ;  but  on  this  principle 
both  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Churches  received  more  Epistles  than 
the  seven.  All  this  idea  about  Church  receptibn  is,  however,  very 
doubtful.  The  Scriptures  were  given  to  the  Church,  who  received 
them,  used  them,  and  publicly  read  them.  The  writings  of  Igna- 
tius were  merely  the  possession  of  individuals ;  and  if  we  talk 
about  the  Epistles  received  by  the  Greek  Church,  then  surely  we 
must  bring  m  all  the  twelve,  or  at  least  eleven,  which  the  Greeks 
have  transmitted  ?    But  this  would  not  suit  Mr.  Hussey's  theory. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hussey  joyfully  avails  himself  of  Peter- 

2  c  2  mann's 
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mann's  Armenian  Researches,  to  which  we  hare  already  alluded  ; 
but  even  if  all  that  Petermann  has  advanced  were  substantiated, 
how  little  would  it  serve  Mr.  Hussey's  theories.  He  would  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  all  the  twelve  Epistles,  in  spite 
of  the  impossibilities  with  which  this  would  be  surrounded ;  for  if 
a  Syriac  translation  of  twelve  Epistles  (if  such  ever  existed)  can 
be  asserted  to  be  a  ground  for  rejecting  a  known  Syriac  version  of 
three,  then  the  transmission  of  the  same  twelve  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Armenian  (and  the  asserted  former  existence  in  Syriac)  is,  at 
least,  trebly  conclusive  against  the  selected  seven,  a  seven  which, 
as  such,  have  not  been  transmitted  at  all  I 

Mr.  Hussey  concludes  by  congratulating  himself  on  being  the 
first  (so  far  as  he  knows)  who  *  has  yet  fully  pointed  out  the  entire 
fallacy  of  that  [Mr,  Cureton's]  learned  argument ;'  but  so  far  from 
having  actually  done  this,  he  has  only  brought  forward  re-assertions 
on  a  subject,  with  the  history  of  which  he  was  but  partially  ac- 
quainted. There  is  no  real  '  refutation '  of  any  theory^  founded 
on  the  Syriac  Epistles. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  state  the  evidence  on  which  we  may 
rest  confidently,  with  regard  to  Ignatius  having  been  the  author  of 
the  three  Epistles  which  have  been  found  in  the  Syriac  translation. 

The  earliest  mention  of  any  Epistle  written  by  Ignatius  is  con- 
tained in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  :  he  there  says 
distinctly  that  Ignatius  had  written  to  him. 

Irenaeus  also,  in  the  same  (the  second)  century,  gives  a  passage 
found  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans,  as  that  which  had 
been  said  by  a  Christian  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts :  '  I  am  the 
com  of  Christ,  and  by  the  teeth  of  the  beasts  am  I  ground,  that  I 
may  be  found  pure  bread  of  God.'  • 

In  the  following  century  Origen  cites  expressly  from  Ignatius, 
*  My  love  hath  been  crucified,' — a  sentence  found  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans :  he  also  quotes  from  an  Epistle  of  Ignatius,  '  The 
virginity  of  Mary  was  unknown  to  the  prince  of  this  world,'  which 
forms  part  of  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

These  are  all  the  citations  of  Ignatian  Epistles  prior  to  Eusebius ; 
and  it  is  at  least  remarkable,  that  the  only  quotations  of  the  many 
Epistles  which  have  since  borne  the  name  of  that  ancient  martyr, 
are  from  those  which  in  Syriac  are  preserved  as  though  they 
formed  a  complete  collection. 

Eusebius  mentions  seven  Epistles,  and  hence  many  have  rested 
strongly  upon  him  as  an  authority  for  defending  seven  Epistles 

^  From  Mr.  Hassey's  use  of  the  word  *  theory/  we  expected  to  have  found  a  dis- 
sertation on  theories  of  Church  government  which  may  have  heen  based  on  the 
Syriac  EpisUes :  ikU  subject  is  one  on  which  of  set  purpose  we  do  not  enter. 

bearing 
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bearing  the  same  names.  Eusebius,  however,  gives  in  a  certain 
measure  his  authorities  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
!Epistles  J  he  refers  to  two  of  them  having  been  mentioned  or 
cited  by  Polycarp  and  Irenaeus.  It  appears  even  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  himself,  that  toe  stand  in  just  as 
good  a  position  as  he  did  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  seven  Epistles  which  he  mentions.  The  use  which  he 
makes  of  most  of  those  that  he  cites,  is  simply  to  supply  facts  as  to 
the  order  and  succession  of  the  Bishops  in  the  respective  Churches. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  very  possible  that  these  Epistles  were 
known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  in  a  form 
such  as  they  have  in  the  Medicean  MS. ;  had  this,  however,  been 
the  case,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  they  should  not  have  cited 
them  in  the  course  of  certain  arguments.  This  point  has  been 
forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Cureton  (Litrod.  p.  Ixxv.). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  three  Epistles,  to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesiansand  to 
the  Romans ;  these  three  Epistles  have  come  to  us  in  three  forms — 
the  longer  Greek,  the  shorter,  and  the  Syriac.  The  first  may  be 
safely  rejected  as  having  been  grossly  interpolated ;  the  question 
will  then  lie  between  the  second  and  the  third.  Of  these  the  one 
contains  passages  which  savour  of  a  later  age,  or  which  present 
difficulties  of  a  kind  almost  (perhaps  quite)  insuperable ;  the  other 
is  free  from  these  objections,  is  consistent  with  the  age  of  Ignatius, 
and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  attack,  were  it  not  that  the  other 
recension  has  been  supposed  to  possess  some  prescriptive  rights. 
How  futile  is  this  supposition  we  have  already  shown. 

Further,  the  Syriac  recension  accords  with  the  remarks  on  style,'' 
connection,  and  tone  of  thought  made  by  acute  critics  ages  before 
it  was  discovered  ;  it  thus  confirms  previous  observations  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner. 

Which,  then,  shall  we  say ;  that  the  Syriac  Epistles  are  ex- 

^  Some  pretend  to  acnteness  on  the  subject  of  atyUt  &c.,  who  are  reeUly  most 
saperficial.  Prof.  Norton,  in  his  work  entitled  *  The  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,' 
devotes  a  long  note  (twenty-two  pages  in  the  English  edition)  to  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  uieir  professed  writings.  He  impugns  all  the  Epistles  ascribed  to 
Ignatius,  without  appearing  to  know  anything  of  Mr.  Cureton's  (already  pub- 
lished) labours.  He  says : — *  The  sentiments  ascribed  to  Ignatius  present  a  rude 
caricature  of  a  very  weak,  half-crazy,  yain-glorious  bigot,'  &c. ;  and  in  a  note  he 
adds, '  See  particularly  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  this  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  tiie  very  one  which  Neander  has  pointed 
out  as  possessing  more  decided  marks  of  originality  than  the  others  I  So  much 
for  Norton's  penetration  I  And  this  Epistle  has  on  the  whole  been  spared  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  interpolators.  This  may  lead  to  some  doubt  as  to  Norton's 
suggestions  on  other  subjects  (the  Old  Testament  for  instance)  as  far  as  style,  &o. 
are  concerned.  Norton,  however,  would  find  the  Syriac  Ejnstles  as  little  in  accord- 
ance with  his  denial  of  the  Godhead  and  atonement  of  Christ,  as  the  Greek  of  which 
he  complains  so  much. 

tracts 
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tracts  made  in  an  early  ase  by  some  critic,  who,  with  unparalleled 

{prescience,  anticipated  toe  objections  made  a  thousand  years 
ater,  and  avoided  the  difficulties  afterwards  discovered  ;  or  shall 
we  say  that  the  Syriac  Epistles  are  simply  a  genuine  translation 
of  a  genuine  collection  ?-  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  latter  altema* 
tive,  we  shall  be  assailed  by  yet  farther  difficulties,  for  we  should 
then  have  to  account  for  the  exquisite  tact  of  the  Syrian  critic  in 
selecting  the  three  Episties,  and  those  only  which  possessed  early 
external  testimony. 

We  may  add  one  remark  on  diplomatic  transmission;  the 
antiquity  of  the  Syriac  MSS.,  and  the  simple  manner  in  which 
they  present  three  Epistles  as  a  complete  collection,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  As  to  tne  MSS.,  the  three  Epistles  in  Syriac  stand 
on  a  ground  far  higher  than  the  Greek  m  any  form.  This  is 
evidence  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  internal  and  of 
external. 

The  three  Episties  in  Syriac  stand,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
others,  on  a  far  simpler  ground  of  authentication  than  very  many 
of  the  undoubted  productions  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Cureton  has  given  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding 
that  Origen  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Epistie  to 
the  Smymseans ;  hence  Origen,  who  was  acquainted  with  Ignatian 
Episties,  is  a  witness  against  tibe  collection  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bins :  as  a  collection  it  must  have  come  into  existence  between 
tiie  ages  of  tiiese  two  writers. 

It  may  be  said  that  none  of  the  considerations  which  have  been 
advanced  demonstrate  that  the  four  other  Episties,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  were  not  written  by  Ignatius.  We  admit  that  Ignatius 
may  have  written  to  the  Magnesians,  Trallians,  Philadelphiansi 
and  Smymeans ;  but  the  admission  of  this  possibility  is  very 
different  from  an  €u;knowledgment  that  the  Mediccan  text  of 
these  Epistles  can  have  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  that  ancient 
martyr.  The  difficulties  and  incongruities  involved  in  the  sup- 
position are  insuperable.  Besides,  the  tone  and  style  of  those 
Epistles  correspond  so  accurately  with  those  portions  of  the  other 
three  Epistles,  whose  spuriousness  is  now  demonstrated  by  both 
internal  and  external  evidence,  as  to  show  the  same  hand  and 
mind. 

We  may  here  also  state  that  the  grounds  on  which  we  long  aso 
supposed  that  those  critics  were  prdbably  right  who  regarded  the 
two  Greek  recensions  as  being  both  interpolated  texts,  are  not 
applicable  to  the  four  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  These 
Epistles  do  not  contain  any  Ions  passages  in  which  the  Medicean 
text  differs  altogether  from  the  longer:  there  is  nothing  re- 
sembling the  later   chapters    of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Thus 
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Thus  these  Epistles,  looked  at  per  se^  stand  on  a  different  ground 
from  the  well-attested  three. 

If  Ignatius  did  write  any  four  Epistles  to  the  four  Churches  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  we  possess  no  clue  hy  wliich  to  dis- 
tinguish what  he  may  have  actually  written.  All  that  professes 
to  be  his  bears  the  stamp  of  such  a  forger  as  the  writer,  who,  in 
adding  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  took  care  to  give  a  kind 
of  authentication  to  the  forgeries  which  he  contemplated.  Had 
the  doctrinal  treatise,  which  Ignatius — a  close  prisoner,  and  about 
to  suffer  martyrdom — is  made  to  propose  writing,  come  down  to 
us,  it  would  no  doubt  be  as  inane  and  abstract  as  much  of  what 
has  improperly  borne  his  name.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
the  forger  turned  his  thoughts  in  a  new  direction,  and  thus  city 
after  city  was  honoured  with  an  Epistle,  as  if  from  Ignatius  ; 
perhaps  this  was  found  a  more  profitable  speculation  as  to  pecu- 
niary patronage. 

In  no  form,  then,  can  we  contemplate  these  four  Epistles  as 
genuine  until  they  are  presented  to  us  devoid  of  impossible 
circumstances,  and  free  from  passages  which  we  cannot  attribute 
to  Ignatius.  W}t£n  such  a  recension  is  brought  to  light  we  may 
consider  its  claims ;  till  then  we  may  safely  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment which  Mr.  Cureton  has  stated  and  proved  in  his  notes  on 
these  Epistles.— pp.  326-337. 

Mr.  Cureton  says  but  Utile  on  the  Epistles  which  bear  the 
name  of  Ignatius  but  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius ;  he 
leaves  the  question  undetermined  whether  that  Father  was 
acquainted  with  them  or  not.  However,  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
Eusebius  were  acquainted  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Tarsians, 
Antiochians,  Hero,  and  the  Philippians,  he  must  have  rejected 
them  as  spurious.  They  all  contain  passages  against  those  who 
assert  our  blessed  Lord  to  be  '  a  mere  man,'  >J/iXo5  Mpayiros  :^  an 
opinion  which,  according  to  Eusebius  himself  {H.  E.  v.  28)  was 
first  maintained  by  Theodotus  the  currier,  of  unenviable  notoriety. 
Thus  Eusebius  knew  that  this  heresy  could  not  have  been  opposed 
by  the  real  Ignatius ;  the  other  Epistle  of  the  five  not  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  that  to  Maria  of  Cassobolita,  in  which  *  the  blessed 

^  Ka2  ofke  ^t\hi  &y$pt»TQs  6  81*  ot  Kid  iu  $y4yoye  rh  irdyTaCTars.vi')  irus  odp  6 
rotovros  iptkhs  &y0po»iros  •  •  aW*  ohx^  9fhs  K^os,  k,  t.  A.  (io.)  ^O  T€  ^  i\bv 
JivBpuvtov  X^oav  rhv Xpicrrhy  i7cdpar6s  iffriVf  k. t.  A.  (^Ant. y.)  "EXris  &vBpo»voy 
iff  t K b  p  \€y^  rbv  K^toVf  *lov6ou6s  iom  j^i<rroKr6ifos.  {Hero  ii.)  lAyiip^i\bs 
ky0p»wos  6  Kiptos,  k.  r.  X.  {Philip,  y).  This  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  very 
exact  in  directions  as  to  fatiing  on  Wednesday  and  Friday;  they  are  commanded 
to  '  fast  twice  in  the  week'  as  scmpuloasly  as  the  Pharisee  in  our  Lord's  Parable. 
On  the  odier  hand,  *  Whoever  fitsts  on  the  Lord's  day  or  the  Sabbath  [t.  e.  Saturday] 
except  Uie  one  Paschal  Sabbath,  he  is  xp*vroKT6yos*  III  A  large  portion  of  the  Epistle 
(six  chapters  out  of  fifteen)  are  not  addressed  to  the  Philippians  at  all,  but  are  an 
apostrophe  to  Satan  ! 

Pope 
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Pope  Linus,'  etc,  is  spoken  of,  is  little-  likely  to  have  existed  in 
Eusebius's  days. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  shows  that  these  Epistles 
not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  are  spurious,  weakens  thoroughly  the 
arguments  which  might  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  seven  in 
the  Medicean  text,  for  there  they  stand  on  equal  grounds  of 
authenticity ;  and  if  the  authority  of  the  Medicean  MS.  be  given 
up,  we  may  search  in  vain  for  any  text  to  be  defended  even  for 
seven  Epistles. 

Indeed,  the  longer  Greek  text  possesses  far  stronger  claims  on 
the  ground  of  MS.  transmission,  than  the  shorter  ;  but  still,  who- 
ever defends  seven  Epistles,  because  seven  are  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  has  to  show  where  and  how  they  have  been  transmitted ; 
and  he  should  not  assume  that  by  taking  part  of  a  collection,  of 
which  so  much  is  notoriouslv  spurious,  he  can  present  precisely 
the  Epistles  of  which  Eusebius  spoke,  and  in  the  state  in  which 
he  knew  them. 

Much  has  been  done  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  sifting  evi- 
dence, and  thus  rejecting  those  works  which  are  certainly 
supposititious.  Some  have  feared  lest  critical  care  of  this  kind 
should  lead  to  the  rejection  of  some  books  of  Holy  Scripture : 
these  fears  are  wholly  groundless ;  and  it  is  degrading  to  the 
broad,  evident  lines  of  Christian  evidence,  for  such  suggestions 
even  to  be  made.  Ilie  rejection  of  the  mass  of  Ignatian  Epistles 
as  spurious,  leaves  the  three  in  the  Syriac  version  with  their 
genuineness  all  the  more  evident ;  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
contrast  as  to  testimony,  as  that  which  exists  between  the  genuine 
books  of  the  New  1  estament  and  the  profane  productions  of 
forgers.® 

We  have  ^ven  a  brief  review  of  the  points  at  issue  on  the 
subject  of  these  Epistles.  We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Cureton's 
volume  as  presenting  the  information  fully  and  satisfactorily. 

Many  literary  questions  have  been  raised  and  many  points 
have  been  defended  with  much  ingenuity ;  to  some  it  has  seemed 
as  if  there  was  really  much  to  be  said  for  either  side ;  and  yet, 
after  the  whole  discussion  has  been  calmly  considered  by  com- 

fetent  scholars,  no  doubt  whatever  is  felt  as  to  the  actual  result, 
t  was  thus  in  the  controversy  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and 

*  Mr.  Hussey  says,  in  speaking  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Epistles  in  Syriac,  *  No  one  of 
these  three  MSS.  contains  anything  positive  tending  to  condemn  other  Epistles  of 

T _aI V 1       ^1 •_  •  ^1-  A»«.l  im    »l  Tn       •       •«  /•     »  .•  ••  ..    .« 


say 

the  MSS.  of  the  four  Gospels  supply  us  with  statements,  £bat  athtr  Gospels  are  apo- 
cryphal ?  Mr.  Hussey  ought  first  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Syriac  trans- 
lator knew  of  more  Epistles. 

also 
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also  with  regard  to  the  long-defended  text  1  John  v.  7.  A 
certain  length  of  time^  however,  is  needed  before  such  a  result  is 
reached.  We  expect,  however,  to  see  the  day  when  a  scholar 
would  as  soon  think  of  impugning  the  conclusions  of  Bentley, 
with  regard  to  the  Epistles  of  rhalaris,  as  those  of  Mr.  Cureton 
on  those  of  Ignatius. 

We  may  yet  have  to  notice  particulars  of  this  controversy  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  two  points,  however,  not  to  be  called  in 
question:  1st.  That  the  genuineness  of  seven  Epistles  in  the 
Medicean  text  has  not  been  commonly  admitted ;  and  2ndly. 
That  no  collection  of  seven  Epistles  has  been  transmitted  to  us  m 
any  form.  A  clear  apprehension  of  these  two  indubitable  points 
might  serve  to  remdve  encumbrances  from  the  discussion. 


ON  THE 

HEBREW   POETRY    OF    THE    MIDDLE   AGES. 

I.  The  sublime  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  feel  the  melodious  harmony 
and  the  thrilling  inspirations  of  creative  verse.  Equal,  in  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  art,  with  the  best  productions  of  ancient 
or    modern    times,    it   surpasses   all   in   majesty  of  subject,   in 

•andeur  of  style,  in  fertility  of  invention,  and  intense  spirituality. 
)0  does  it,  also,  in  that  fervent  devotional  spirit,  which  lies  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
bards  of  Sion,  more  sublime  and  spiritual,  hear  'the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  :  and  the  firmament  show  his  handy 
work;'  and  although  'there  is  neither  speech  nor  language,' 
their  voices  are  heard  among  them.* 

But  while  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the  inspired  poetry  of  the 
Bible  is  appreciated  even  by  those  who  can  view  it  only  through 
a  translation,  the  number  is  very  few  of  those  who  know  that  the 
Hebrew  language  has  any  other  poetry  worthy  of  attention.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  middle  ages  are  rich  in  the  productions  of  the 
Jewish  muse ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  quality  of  these  productions. 

An  eminent  orientalist  of  our  own  times.  Professor  Munk  of 
Paris,  in  his  interesting  '  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Jews  during 
the  Middle  Ages,'  says  that  at  a  period  when  Europe  was  plunged 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  senseless  wars 

^  Psalm  xix.  1 .  and  3. 

and 
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and  accmntilated  horrors  of  fire  and  the  sword  devastated  the  feirest 
countries  of  the  world ;  the  Hehrew  poets  of  the  middle  ages 
^  found  in  their  sufierings  that  suhlime  inspiration  which  charac- 
teristically distinguishes  them  from  Arab  writers.  Their  ele^es, 
bearing  the  very  hue  of  melancholy ;  their  prayers  and  odes, 
breathmg  the  purest  sentiments  of  religion  and  a  touching  resig- 
nation; their  lessons  of  morality  and  wisdom,  gathered  amidst 
tombs  and  ruins,  will  find  a  responsive  echo  in  every  feeling 
heart,  for  they  contain  thoughts  and  emotions  fit  for  every 
land  and  every  age.'  He  then  gives  the  contents  of  a  poem 
composed  in  those  times,  and  since  received  by  all  Hebrew 
communities,  as  one  of  the  elegies  to  be  chanted  on  the  9th  day 
of  Ah,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple^  and 
city  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  9th  of  Ab  is  a 
mournful  day  among  the  children  of  Israel,  being  the  anniyersary 
of  many  awful  calamities  that  befel  their  people  on  that  day. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  too  powerfully  marked  to  be  called 
accidental,  on  the  first  of  these  several  memorable  days  the  people 
revolted  against  Moses  and  Aaron  f  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month,  nine  hundred  years  after  that  rebellion,  Nebuchadnezzar 
burned  and  destroyed  their  city  and  made  captives  of  their  leading 
men ;  and  again  on  the  9th  day  of  Ab,  the  Romans  under  'Rtus 
destroyed  their  city  and  sanctuary,  Ailfilling  the  prediction  of 
the  prophet  Micah  (iii.  12),  that  Zion  should  be  *  ploughed  as 
a  field,  and  Jerusalem  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the 
house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.'  And  when,  half  a  century 
later.  Bar  Chochebas  involved  his  nation  in  a  dreadful  calamity, 
by  attempting  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  abomination  of 
paganism,  which  had  been  established  in  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian, 
it  was  again  on  the  9th  day  of  Ab.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen,  Bar  Chochebas  proclaimed  himself 
Messiah  by  the  aid  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Akiba,  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  anger  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
spoke  of  nothing  but  wars,  battles,  and  triumphs ;  the  first  lesson 
of  this  pseudo-Messiah  being  the  necessity  of  a  general  rising 
against  tne  Romans*  He  fortified  himself  and  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers in  many  places,  and  chose  the  city  of  Better  or  Bether  for 
his  seat  of  empire.  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Judea,  attempted  to 
quell  these  disturbances,  but,  although  he  committed  great 
cruelties,  he  did  not  succeed.  Julius  Severus,  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  his  time,  was  sent  by  Hadrian  against  the  Jews,  and  adopt- 


^  *  Judah  shall  fall,  oppressed  by  grief  and  shame ; 

And  men  shall  from  her  ruins  know  her  flune.' — Paiob, 

*  Num.  xiv.  1,  2. 
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ing  the  policy  of  attacking  and  cutting  them  off  separately,  re- 
duced tne  whole  war  to  the  memorahle  siege  of  Bether,  the  last 
resource  and  stronghold  of  Bar  Chochehas  and  his  followers. 
The  city  was  stormed  and  captured,  and  the  blood  of  the  leader 
and  of  six  hundred  thousand  Jews,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  glutted 
the  inhuman  vengeance  of  Hadrian. 

The  9th  day  of  Ab  is,  therefore,  a  day  to  be  remembered  by 
the  Hebrews,  as  the  anniversary  of  so  many  recurring  instances 
of  divine  vengeance  against  rebellions  and  crimes,  and  as  such  is 
$tin  commemorated  with  sad  and  mournful  solemnities. 

This  poem  is  entitled  '  Sion,'  an  elegy  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  wa«  written  by  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hallevi,  who  was  slain  by  an 
Arab  during  his  recital  of  its  plaints  over  the  ruins  of  the  sacred 
city. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  eulogiums 

Leaped  upon  this  pillar  of  the  mediaeval  Hebrew  poetry,  by  the 

Rabbins  who  were  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  oy  successive 

critics  and  commentators.     '  He  alone,'  says  one  ^  of  the  ablest 

of  his  panegyrists,  ^  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  poesy.     The 

gates  of  heaven  had  been  locked  by  the  grandeur  of  the  empyrean, 

but  the  genius  of  Jehuda  boldly  shattered  their  bars.     How  our 

souls  are  uplifted  by  the  force  of  his  prayers  I     His  love-songs  flow 

like  dew  from  his  lips,  and  still  throw  fire  into  our  hearts.     O  I 

listen  to  his  elegies  I  and  the  mist  of  your  tears  will  pour  down 

in  torrents.' 

<  Sion.' 

*  Sion!  wilt  thou  not  inquire  the  fate  of  thy  captive  children? 
Art  thou  insensible  to  the  fervent  acclamations  which  the  remnant  of 
thy  flock  send  towards  thee  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  ? 

^  From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  in  exile  and  in  captivity, 
they  direct  their  anxious  looks  to  thee,  they  pant  for  hope,  and  pay  to 
thee  the  tribute  of  their,  tears. 

*  Our  tears  fall  swiftly,  like  dew  upon  Mount  Hermon  :  Oh  !  could 
they  water  thy  dearest  hills !  When  I  weep  over  thy  tremendous  fall, 
it  resembles  the  howling  of  jackals ;  but  when  I  dream  of  our  return 
from  bondage,  I  hear  the  tuneful  accents  of  the  harp ;  such  as  on 
festive  days  accompanied  our  sacred  songs, 

^  My  heart  flies  towards  the  house  of  God,  and  rises  into  the 
presence  of  the  Creator.  Were  not  heaven's  gates  opened  here  ?  Did 
not  the  majesty  of  our  God,  on  this  spot,  darken  the  lustre  of  the  sun 
and  stars  ?     On  that  I  were  permitted  to  send  forth  my  soul  in  this 

^  Professor  Mimk  of  Paris. 

place 
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place  where  the  spirit  of  God  descended  upon  his  chosen  people. 
Thou,  O  Sion !  wert  the  residence  of  the  eternal  King,  and  now,  be- 
hold !  slaves  pollute  the  throne  of  thy  princes. 

'  Why  cannot  my  spirit  hover  above  the  sacred  spots,  where  the 
awful  presence  of  the  Deity  appeared  to  thy  prophets  ?  Give  me  but 
wings  to  carry  the  fragments  of  my  heart  to  yonder  holy  ruins,  and  I 
would  cleave  to  thy  silent  rocks. 

'  My  brow  should  touch  thy  sacred  dust  in  adoration ;  and  my  foot 
should  rest  upon  the  tombs  of  my  forefiithers.  I  would  contemplate 
the  holy  cave  of  Hebron ;  mine  eyes  should  dwell  upon  the  Mount 
Abarim  and  upon  Mount  Hor,  which  cover  my  sainted  guides,  the 
luminaries  of  Israel. 

'  In  thy  pure  air  I  should  breathe  the  breath  of  life ;  in  thy  plains 
I  should  inhale  the  perfume  of  myrrh ;  in  thy  streams  I  should  sip  the 
sweets  of  honey. 

'  How  should  I  delight  in  treading  barefooted  the  ruins  of  thy 
sanctuary,  to  stand  upon  the  spot  where  the  earth  opened  to  receive 
into  her  trusty  bosom  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  its  guardian 
cherubim. 

*  Ah  !  from  my  head  I  could  tear  the  hair  that  forms  its  ornament ; 
in  my  despair  I  could  curse  the  decree  which  threw  thy  adoring  sons 
upon  an  unholy  shore. 

^  How  can  I  enjoy  life  when  I  see  thy  lions,  O  Judah,  dragged  into 
dens  by  dogs  ?  How  can  I  bear  the  light  of  day  when  it  shows  me 
vultures  feeding  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  thy  saints  ? 

'  Stay,  O  cup  of  my  sufferings,  but  one  short  moment  stay,  let  me 
repose  awhile.  My  veins  are  already  filled  with  bitterness ;  let  me 
reflect,  although  but  for  a  moment,  upon  Ohola,'  and  I  will  take  thy 
goblet;  but  one  thought  upon  Oholiba'  and  I  will  drink  it  to  the 
dregs. 

*  SiON  !  crown  of  beauty  !  remember  the  tender  love  of  thy  inhabit- 
ants for  thee ;  th|r  happiness  filled  them  with  joy,  thy  reverses  filled 
them  with  grief.  From  the  dark  recesses  of  their  prison  they  incline 
their  hearts  towards  thee,  and  bow  themselves  in  prayer  to  thy  gates. 

'  Fear  not ;  thy  flocks,  dispersed  upon  the  hills,  have  not  forgotten 
their  native  fold  :  they  unconsciously  languish  for  thy  verdant  heights, 
and  yearn  for  the  shade  of  thy  noble  palm-trees. 

'  What  are  Sincar  and  Pathros,  in  their  ^mpty  greatness,  compared 
to  thee  ?  What  are  their  deceiving  oracles  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  of  thy  divine  Urim  and  Thummim  ? 

'  Is  there  a  mortal  daring  enough  to  enter  into  comparison  with  thy 
princes,  prophets,  Levites,  and  sacred  singers?  All  empires  shall 
vanish  and  fall ;  but  thou  alone  shalt  stand  unto  the  end  of  ages,  for 
thou  art  the  dwelling  place  of  the  eternal  Lord. 

'  Happy  mortal,  who  could  rest  under  the  shelter  of  thy  protecting 
walls !  thrice  happy  mortal  who  will  be  present  at  the  dawn  of  thy 
returning  day  !     He  will  mingle  with  the  chosen  number  of  thy  happy 


'  Samaria.  s  Jerusalem. 

ones. 
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ones,  he  will  rejoice  at  thy  rejoicings,  and  he  will  see  the  pride  of  thy 
beauty  as  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.' 

These  were  the  last  words  of  the  song  of  Sion's  mourner,  whose 
history  and  connection  with  the  great  body  of  rich  and  learned 
Jews  that  flourished  in  Spain  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades  is 
mentioned  hereafter.  Having  composed  his  elegy,  he  determined 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  from  the 
heart  of  Andalusia  to  the  devastated  city  of  Jerusalem,  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Crusaders,  with  the  intention  of  reciting  it 
upon  the  ruins  which  it  lamented,  eleven  hundred  years  after  its 
destruction  by  Titus. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  holy  mountain  whereon  his  fore- 
fathers had  worshipped  the  great  Jehovah,  he  rent  his  clothes, 
pulled  off  his  shoes,  and  entered  the  holy  city  barefooted.  Thus 
humiliated  and  with  ashes  cast  upon  his  head,  he  commenced 
reciting  his  elegy  in  melancholy  strains.  Completely  absorbed  by 
his  subject,  he  did  not  observe  that  his  dress  and  occupation  had 
excited  the  attention  of  a  mounted  Arab ;  nor  did  he  hear  the 
taunts  with  which  the  rude  horseman  commanded  him  to  cease 
his  melancholy  lamentations.  Enraged  at  the  disobedience  of  the 
enrapt  enthusiast,  he  spurred  his  horse  over  the  unfortunate 
hard,  and  trampled  him  to  death. 

In  alluding  to  these  memorable  ruins,  an  eminent  German^ 
philosopher  and  poet  says,  *  Probably  these  rums  will 'still  live 
for  centuries  in  the  memory  of  men ;  millions  will  still  there  find 
types  for  true  or  imaginary  consolation,  hopes,  presentiments, 
prophecies ;  for  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  heart  of  old 
Time,  and  claim  their  authority  from  the  instructions  of  our 
youth.' 

It  is  related  in  an  able  work  *  on  '  The  Customs  and  Obser- 
vations of  the  Jews,'  that  their  celebrated  Tanai  (teacher)  Rabbi 
Akiba  ben  Joseph  (whose  connection  with  their  pseudo-Messiah 
Bar  Chochebas  is  mentioned  before''),  and  some  of  his  disciples, 
were  passing  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  a  jackal  came  out  from  the 
most  holy  part,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  been  in  times 
past  enshrined  over  the  cherubim.  The  young  men  began  to 
weep  bitterly  at  the  sight,  but  Rabbi  Akiba  burst  into  laughter. 
The  astonished  discijHes  exclaimed,  '  Rabbi,  why  dost  thou 
laugh  ? '  '  Why  do  you  weep  ?  '  was  his  reply.  *  How  can  we 
refrain  from  weeping,'  they  answered,  *  when  we  see  the  elorious 
and  holy  temple  of  the  Lord  laid  in  ashes,  the  idolatrous  heathen 


^  JoHANN  Gottfried  von  Herder,  author  of  Spirit  of  H^ew  Poetry  and  many 
other  muclfi  admired  works, 
i  IJie  Hebrew  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.  ^  Page  374. 

lording 
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lordinff  it  oyer  the  venerated  ruins,  and  that  most  sacred  spot, 
THE  Holt  of  Holies,  where  the  Lord  of  the  nniyerse  deigned 
visibly  to  dwell — that  spot  now  the  abode  of  unclean  animals  I 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  eyes  which  see  this  destruction  and 
desecration,  caused  by  our  own  sins  and. those  of  our  ancestors, 
should  abstain  from  shedding  abimdant  tears,  or  the  oppressed 
bosom  from  ^vine  vent  to  its  poignant  grief?  ' 

'  Aye  !  *  said  the  Rabbi,  *  the  Frophet  said,™  "  The  mountain 
of  Sion  is  desolate ;  jackals  walk  upon  it :"  and  ye  weep  because 
ye  have  seen  this  fearful  denunciation  accomplished.  But  the 
same  prophet  has  likewise  said,°  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord;  behold 
I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  and  have  mercy  on  his  dwelling- 
places  ;  and  the  city  shall  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap  {or  ruins)^ 
and  the  palace  (or  Temple  of  the  Lord)  shall  be  restored  to  its 
former  manner.  And  out  6f  them  shall  proceed  thanks^ving  and 
the  voice  of  them  that  make  merry ;  and  I  will  multiply  them  and 
they  shall  not  be  few  ;  I  will  glorify  them  and  they  shall  not  be 
small.  Their  children  also  shall  be  as  aforetime,  and  their 
congregation  shall  be  established  before  me,  and  I  will  punish  all 
that  oppress  them."  Thus,  our  happy  restoration  is  foretold  by  the 
same  mfallible  authority  that  foretold  our  lamentable  degrada- 
tion. And  when  I  behold  how  strictly  and  literally  the  denun- 
ciations of  divine  justice  are  accomplished,  I  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  promises  of  divine  mercy  will  not  be  less  strictly  and  literally 
fulfilled; 

For  ages  preceding  this  period  the  learned  Jews  had  greatly 
neglected  the  pure  Biblical  Hebrew  of  their  forefathers,  and  it 
had  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  language  among  them.  With  all 
their  pious  care  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  their 
writings  abounded  m  Chaldaisms,  faulty  grammar,  and  corrupt 
Hebrew.  Hence  arises  the  difference  between  the  BibUcal  and 
the  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  the  necessity  of  a  dictionary  for  each 
dialect. 

But  in  the  splendid  period  **  of  Jewish  literature,  a  spirit  of 
reform  arose  among  the  Rabbis.  Many  of  them,  particularly 
the  celebrated  Maimonides,  wrote  their  ethics,^  their  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures,  their  poetry  in  the  rich,  beautiful,  copious  and 
mellifluent  language  of  the  Arabians,  translated  by  them  or  their 
disciples  into  Rabbinical  Hebrew  for  general  use.  This  period 
was  among  the  most  palmy  days  of  Arabian  and  Rabbinical 
poetry. 

The  Rabbis  began  now  to  be  patriotically  ashamed  of  their 

<»  LameDtatioos  y.  18.  ■>  Jeremiah  xxz.  18  et  seq, 

•  The  begiuuing  of  the  twelfth  century. 

P  nnK  rOOO  Mescketh  Aboth,  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers. 

neglect 
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neglect  of  their  mother-tongue  aad  of  allowing  the  language  of 
the  descendants  of  Hagar  to  surpass  that  of  the  children  of  Sarah. 
They  made  many  and  great  eflforts  to  restore  the  barbarous  He- 
brew, then  in  use,  to  its  native  purity,  but  at  the  same  time  could 
not  avoid  introducing  many  oi  the  elegancies  and  grammatical 
niceties  of  the  Arabian  language  into  their  own.  'They  fet- 
tered,' says  Professor  Munk,  *  the  soaring.genius  of  their  writers 
"by  rules  too  rigid,  particularly  by  adapting  to  their  own,'  that  is, 
the  Biblical,  '  Hebrew,  which  consisted  altogether  of  no  more 
than  about  six  thousand  words,  the  strictness  barely  applicable  to 
the  rich  Arab  language.  Still  the  good  effects  were  immense 
which  their  endeavours  produced  on  the  Hebrew  students,  whose 
admiration  of  the  Arabian  language  bad  been  carried  to  the  bane- 
ful extreme  of  creating  a  contempt  for  the  Bible.' 

The  eminent  Rabbi  Al-Charisi'  complains  in  strong  terms 
of  the  corruptions  which  had  arisen  from  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Jews  had  deserted  the  language  of  their  ancestors  to 
offer  incense  at  the  shrine  of  strange  gods.  He  says,  *  A  feeling 
of  jealousy,  but  of  no  ignoble  kind,  seized  my  soul,  when  I 
saw  wisdom  turning  away  from  us ;  when  I  beheld  the  lovely 
children,  the  fruit  of  Hagar,  and  compared  them  with  the  sterility 
of  Sarah.  Then,'  according  to  the  words  ■  of  this  Hebrew  poet 
and  critic,  *  Sarah,  hitherto  simple  and  chaste,  decked  herself 
out  with  all  the  worthless  pomp  of  Hagarene  ornaments — allite- 
ration, assonance,  rhyme,  and  prosody,  with  all  the  niceties  of 
Arabian  appendages  ; — in  short,  the  whole  formidable  retinue 
which  attended  the  Musselman  style,  are  forced  upon  the  language 
of  the  Hebrews.' 

How  forcibly  do  these  complaints  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  or 
of  improving  the  pure  text  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  by  com- 
mentators, explainers,  and  perplexers  among  the  Rabbis,  ethical 
fathers,  and  Talmudists,  among  the  Jews,  remind  us  of  a  similar 
complaint  made  by  a  learned  and  pious  ^  doctor  of  the  Anglican 
Church  against  '  the  triflings  of  many  of  the  later  schoolmen,  who 
promoted  a  petty  interest  of  a  family,  or  an  unlearned  opinion 
with  great  earnestness,  but  added  nothing  to  Christianity  but 
trouble,  scruple,  and  vexation.'  To  purify  the  Bible  from  the 
legends  of  the  overwhelming  Talmudists,  and  to  cleanse  the 
Gospel  from  the  fables  of  the  Romanists,'*  would  simplify  theology 

'  In  his  Tach'kemoni,  written  about  a.d.  1210. 

*  See  his  seven  rules  or  points  of  poetry  hereafter,  page  384. 

»  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  preface  to  his  inimitable  Life  of  Cl^ristf  sec.  42. 

**  *  Nihil  autem  magis  congruit  cum  homiuis  naturS,  qukm  Christi  philosophia 
qose  pen^  nihil  aliud  agit  qukm  nt  naturam  collapsam  sus  restituat  innocentise.' — 
Erasmus,  in  xi.  cap.  Matt. 

and 
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and  be  the  restitution  and  perfection  of  the  religion  of  nature. 
The  Talmudists  are  the  Papists  of  Judaism,  as  the  Papists  are 
the  Talmudists  of  Christianity ;  both  professing  their  schools  to 
be  loving  mothers,  but  so  overgrown  and  weighty  are  they  that 
they  have  overlain  their  children. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  Arabian  literature  had  reached  its  zenith,  was  also  the 
period  when  the  divine  spirit  of  poetry  arose  among  the  Rabbis ; 
and  a  considerable  list  of  their  poets  of  those  days  attests  their 
excellence.  One  only  of  them  need  be  named  in  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  subject,  to  prove  how  excellent  were  their  works. 

The  youthful  Salomon  ben  Gabirol,  says  our  preceding  authority 
(Professor  Munk),  excelled  chiefly  in  the  ode.  His  fertile  muse 
sang  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
spheres.  In  his  *  Kethur  Malchuth '  (^Heavenly  Crown\  he  has  left 
a  poetical  summary  of  the  Aristotelian  cosmology.  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Stagyrite,  in  those  days,  by  the  Arabian  and  Jewish 
schoolmen  is  everywhere  perceptible  ;  and  even  when  ben  Gabirol 
raised  his  contemplations  to  the  God  of  Israel,  he  could  not  abstain 
from  indirectly  offering  his  homage  to  the  idol  of  his  age.  A  simi- 
lar homage  was  paid  to  this  great  philosopher  by  the  Christian 
schoolmen  in  the  twilight  of  the  middle  ages,  who  raised  the 
ethnic  casuist  to  the  dignity  of  umpire  between  the  Athanasian 
orthodoxy  and  the  Arian  heresy,  and  make  him  a  judge  over  St. 
Paul,  and  second  only  to  Christ  himself.  A  recent  historian  of 
the  period  in  question  says,  that  to  Aristotle  the  Papists  added  St. 
Augustin,  selecting  the  most  thorny  and  disputable  points  of  the 
pagan  and  the  Christian  as  the  ground- work  of  the  art  of  rea- 
soning, and  pithily  observes  that  this  was  not  the  art  of  reasoning, 
but  the  art  of  abusing  reason.  For  instance,  they  discussed  the 
interior  construction  of  Paradise,  as  if  it  were  as  accessible  and  ad 
well  known  as  Windsor  Castle ;  whether  Jesus  Christ  ascended 
into  heaven  in  his  clothes,  and  whether  his  body  as  administered 
in  the  sacrament  is  clothed  or  unclothed !  Surely  nothing  in  the 
Talmud  can  surpass  these  Christian  casuists,  nor  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  the  dogmas  of  such  teachers,  by  those  who 
would  read  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel,  which  is 
the  accomphshment  of  both  in  purity  and  truth.  Well  is  it  for 
this  enlightened  age  that  we  require  neither  Talmuds,  Fathers, 
nor  philosophers  to  strengthen  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
those  may  read  who  run. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  the  poems  of 
\ , 

*  M.  Capefigue,  in  his  Histoire  de  Philippe- Auguste.     Ouvrage  conroim^  par 
rinstitut.    4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1830. 

ben 
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ben  Gabirol,  the  following  lines  ta^en  from  Professor  Munk's 
Sssay  may  suffice : — 

*  Chase  thy  cares  from  thee,  my  afflicted  soul !  why  should  the  ad- 
versities of  this  world  afflict  thee  ? 

^  Soon  will  thy  frail  coverjng  repose  in  the  tomb,  and  all  will  be 
forgotten. 

'  Man  is  a  vine,  and  Death  the  vintager,  who  carefully  watches 
^vhen  the  fruit  is  ripe  for  gathering. 

*  Time  is  short,  the  road  is  long ;  forget  thy  troubles,  think  but  of 
the  grave,  and  fear  nought  but  the  day  of  judgment.' 

The  poet  was  gathered  to  the  vintage  at  the  blooming  age  of 
thirty.  He  fell  under  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  who,  it  was 
generally  believed,  was  driven  to  this  execrable  deed  by  jealousy 
at  the  superior  talent  of  his  victim. 

Tlie  sad -death  of  this  youthful  poet  was  no  less  afflictive  to  his 
people  than  was  the  cruel  end  of  the  older  enthusiast,  the  before- 
mentioned  Rabbi  Jehuda.  When  the  news  of  the  sage's  death 
reached  home  it  appalled  all  his  friends  in  Spain ;  his  son-in-law, 
Ebn  Ezra,  whose  romantic  marriage  with  the  great  poet's  daugh- 
ter is  mentioned  hereafter,^  sanctified  his  memory  with  a  poet's 
offering,  j^n  extract  from  it  will  serve  as  a  specimen*  of  the 
hyperbolical  language  used  by  the  most  elegant  writers  of  that 
day : — 

*  If  my  tears  flowed  according  to  the  immensity  of  my  grief,  no 
man  could  find  a  resting  place  for  his  foot  ;*  but  as  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  rose  above  the  waters  of  Noah :  so  He  also  hath  showed  a 
rainbow  upon  my  tears.' 

Every  description  of  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  from  songs  of  Sion,  and  those  which  they  sang  in  strange 
lands,  wherein  these 

'  Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast  *  ^ 

hanged  their  harps  upon  the  trees  and  wept  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  in  soft  elegiac  strains,  laments  for  Judah,  to  love-ditties^ 
wine-songs,  and  facetiae. 

During  these  ages,  when  the  study  of  war  and  arms  superseded 

y   Vide  postea,  p.  386.  ■  From  Professor  Mauk's  essay. 

"  This  Hebrew  hyperbole  is  almost  equalled  in  an  Italian  extravagansa  by 
Mrs.  Thicknesse,  the  accomplished  and  beautiful  author  of  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Literary  Females  of  the  French  Nation,  to  the  beautiful  Lady  Coventry : — > 

'  Se  tutti  gli  alberi  del  mondo 
Fossaro  penne  ^ 
II  <2ielo  fosse  carta, 
II  mare  inchiostro, 
Non  basterenne  a  discrivere 
La  minima  parte  delle  vostre  perfezzione.' 
*»  Byron. 
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literary  purstiits  in  Europe,  the  Jews  had  schools  and  colleges  of 
learning  in  Africa,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  among  which  those  of 
Damascus,  Rhodes,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandria  were  the  most  cele- 
brated— in  Spain,  those  of  Arragon,  Navarre,  Castile,  Catalonia, 
Saragossa,  Burgos,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Tarragona,  Lucena,  which 
was  the  nursery,  and  places  of  minor  note,  all  governed  and  fre- 

Juented  by  the  greatest  men  among  the  l^anish  Jews  —  in 
'ranee  there  were  similar  establishments  at  Provence,  Montpelier, 
Narbonne,  Lunel,  Marseilles^  and  Troyes.  In  Italy,  Mantua, 
Lucca,  and  others. 

Among  the  leanied  and  poetical  Jews  of  this  interesting  period 
were  R.  R.  Isaac  Alphes,  Salomcm  Gabriol  Al-Charizi,  Jehuda 
Hallevi,  £bn  Ezra,  David  Kimchi,  Maimonides,  Nachmanides, 
Rabenu  Beckai,  Badrashi,  Isaac  Lateph,  and  a  long  list  of  others^ 
celebrated  in  every  species  of  Oriental  literature. 

Many  of  these  eminent  persons  rank  hi^  as  philosophers, 
philologists,  physicians,  and  astronomers;  some  were  excellent 
mathematicians,  and  many  of  them  were  highly  gifted  poets* 
For  five  centuries^  did  these  eminent  men  support  in  Spain  a  cha* 
racter  for  learning  and  civilization  scarcely  to  be  piuralleled  in 
modem  history.  Many  of  them  cultivated  and  promoted  the 
study  of  Arabian  literature  at  the  expense  of  their  native  Hebrew, 
and  occasioned  a  schism  among  the  Rabbis  which  was  warmly 
supported  on  both  sides. 

The  hterature  of  the  Arabians  at  this  period,  and  their  ardent 
pursuit  of  Greek  learning,  had  been  long  transplanted  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors.  When  Bagdad  was  on  the  decline,  the  wealthy 
and  influential  caliphs  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty  invited  the  greatest 
of  the  Arabian  literati  into  Spain.  They  selected  Cordova  for 
their  residence,  and  pursued  their  studies  in  philosophy,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  poetry,  and  other  branches  of  elegant  and  useful 
learning,  for  more  tiian  two  centuries,  till  their  expulsion  from 
Spain:  hence  arises  the  similarity  between  the  Hebraic  and 
Arabic  poetry  of  these  ages. 

The  Jews  of  France,  Poland,  and  Germany  in  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  contrary,  despised  pro&ne  knowledge,  and  looked  upon  all 
who  cultivated  poetry,  philosoj^y,  or  any  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, except  the  Talmud,  as  frivolous  triflers,  who  abused  the  time 
and  talents  which  God  had  given  them,  and  branded  them  mth 
the  epithets  Epicurean  and  infidel.  As  stated  by  the  late  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  ^  The  Israelites  in  Poland  and  Germany  live  with  all 
the  restriction  of  their  ceremonial  law,  in  an  insulated  state; 
and  are  not  always  instructed  in  the  language  of  the  conntry 

•  From  AJ>.  890  vntil  their  forcible  expulsion  from  that  kingdom  in  1493. 
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t>f  their  birth  t'  do  was  il  in  the  middle  dges,  Which  was  the 
c^tise  bF  the  superiority  in  literature  and  arte  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain  QtHl  Africa. 

One  instance  ami^tig  many  will  suffice  \fy  prdve  the  influence 
and  learning  of  the  Jews  in  this  period*  The  gi'eat  talents  of 
Rabbi  Isaac^  ben  Jaoob,  ben  Baruch,  ben  Akalia  (such  were  hifi 
Qflines  and  pedigree)^  in  every  branch  of  science,  particularly  in 
astronoiliy,  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Abul-Cassem  ebn  Abad, 
^called  AlnnDthamad  {the  matkeinaticiQn)^  king  of  Seville,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  high  and  confidential  employment  in  hid 
household.  He  became  also  chief  Rabbi  to  the  Jewish  community 
in  Seville.  These  dignities  he  held  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
until  the  victories  of  Joseph  ben  l\iischfin,  king  of  Morocco,  put 
an  end  to  the  royal  dynasty  of  Seville,  which,  together  with  all 
Moorish  Spain,  Was  subjugated  by  the  Africans.  Rabbi  Isaac  found 
an  asylum  in  Granada,  where  ho  pursued  his  studies  tUl  his  death 
in  1094. 

Among  the  celebrated  men  of  this  period  was  Rabbi  Abraham 
ben  Dibz,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Rabbi  Baruch.  His  fame  as 
an  historian  is  preserved  by  his  '  Annals,'  to  which  his  successors 
are  chiefly  indehted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  men  and  events  of 
those  daysi 

The  intention  of  this  dissertation  is  to  select  the  poets  from 
their  illustrious  colleagues  in  other  branches  of  literature,  and  to 
those  it  will  be  confined.  Among  the  greatest  poets  and  critics 
of  this  period  was  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hallevi,  already  mentioned. 
He  was  born  about  a.B.  1100,  of  rich  and  pious  parents,  and 
descended  from  a  family  celebrkted  for  its  virtues  and  learning. 
Possessed  of  great  natural  abilities,  and  educated  in  his  paternal 
home  with  the  greatest  care,  he  entered  the  Jewish  college  at 
Lucena,  when  that  institution  was  in  its  most  palmy  state,  and 
boasted  of  a  host  of  masters  and  disciples  of  the  highest  character. 
Rabbi  Salomon  ben  Gabirol  was  then  the  greatest  poet  and  master 
of  his  art  of  the  day.  He  reared  many  pupils  of  distinguished 
excellence)  whom  he  instructed  by  means  of  melodious  verse  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  imprinted  on  their  minds  a  knowledge  of  and 
lote  for  their  dutied,  through  the  means  of  sublime  didactic  poetry 
and  ittftpiring.  odes.  None  of  his  pupils  ever  equalled  their  master 
until  the  youthful  Jehuda  took  up  the  inspired  pen  of  his  teacher. 

The  masterly  productions  of  Hallevi  soon  became  admired,  and 
were  utiiversally  allowed  to  surpass  the  best  productions  of  his 
great  prototype,  whose  footsteps  he  closely  followed.  His  wealth 
afforded  him  leisure  to  correct  his  poems  and  to  give  them  that 
degree  of  finished  perfection  that  the  laws  of  prosody  requii*e  and 
his  learning  enabled  him  to  bestow.     ^  He  left  all  other  Hebrew 
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Eoets  far  behind  him,'  writes  the  most*  eminent  Hebrew  critic  of 
is  day,  ^  and  exhausted  the  fulness  of  poetic  treasure.  His  odes 
aboimd  in  loftiness  and  fire  ;  in  his  elegies  a  strain  of  soft  melan- 
choly and  tender  lamentation  seizes  upon  the  soul  and  compels 
the  sympathetic  tears  io  flow ;  his  similes  strike  the  mind  by 
their  appositeness ;  his  style  by  its  clearness  and  the  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  his  subject ;  and  on  every  line  he  writes,  the  most  sublime 
philosophy,  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  and  the  most  ardent  love  of  truth  have  stamped  their 
impress,  so  that  he  satisfies  every  demand  that  can  be  made  upon 
thepoet' 

Tne  high  demands  which  this  great  critic  makes  upon  the  poet, 
and  which  he  asserts  that  Halle  vi  has  satisfied  in  full,  he  has 
embodied  in  seven  articles,  which  will  not  only  give  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  poetry  among  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  but  may 
fairly  be  called — 

'  Al-Charizi's  Art  of  Poetry.* 

*  T.  The  poet  must  abstain  from  every  barbarism  of  expression,  and 

maintain  his  language  in  the  highest  purity. 

'  If  he  neglects  this  rule  he  will  resemble  the  Greek  Jews,  who  disfigure  the 
parity  of  their  poems  by  mixing  Grecian  weeds  among  their  Hebrew  flowers. 

<  II.  Pie  must  pay  strict  attention  to  the  metre^  so  that  his  syllables 

be  not  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short,  without  any  attention  to 

quantity. 

'  If  he  neglects  to  observe  this,  he  will  resemble  those  modern  poets,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  versification,  sometimes  lengthen  and  sometimes  shorten 
their  lines  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  producing  verses  which  grate  upon  the 
practised  ear,  and  aflbrd  no  pleasure  to  the  common  reader. 

*  III.  The  subject  of  his  poem  must  be  fixed  aud  uniform,  worthy 

of  the  poet's  ardour,  and  instructive  to  mankind. 

'  The  Babylonians  wrote  verses  which,  on  account  of  their  fHvolity,  are  alto- 
gether worthless. 

*  IV.  The  poet  must  write  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  free  from 
every  kind  of  obscurity  or  confusion  of  language. 

'  The  French  Jews  write  with  such  total  disregard  of  perspicuity,  that  their 
poems  require  commentators  to  expound  them,  and  their  meaning  is  lost  to  the 
general  reader. 

'  Y.  The  poet  must  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  language  in  which 
he  writes  ;  and  as  he  must  in  no  case  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  so  must 
he  likewise  be  careful  not  to  violate  the  rules  of  syntax,  or  offend 
against  grammatical  correctness. 

*  The  great  fault  of  the  Jewish  poets  of  Damascus  is,  that  they  altogether  lose 
tight  of  grammar  and  correctness  of  expression.  Among  these  Damascene  scribblers, 

•>  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Salomon,  ben  Al-Hophni,  called  Al-Charizi,  whose  Thtk- 
hemoni,  written  in  1210,  displays  a  curious  mixture  of  didactic,  satiric,  and 
facetious  compositions.    Professor  Munk  on  the  Hebrew  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Aget. 

*  Al-Ghariziy  in  Thch-kemonij  cap.  xviii. 

there 
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there  is  one  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Baruch,  whose  poems  are,  in  a  manner,  composed  of 
broken,  disjointed  fra^ents,and  form  nothing  but  patchwork.  They  are  like  chaff 
without  corn.  His  idiom  is  barbarous,  his  flow  of  language  resembles  bitter  waters, 
his  poetic  ardour  chills  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  its  icy  influence.  His  heroes 
are  cowards,  his  men  are  women,  his  saints  debauchees ;  every  line  is  faulty.  He 
relied  upon  the  opinion  of  his  flatterers,  although  they  were  incapable  of  judging 
whether  he  rejoices  or  weeps,  whether  he  sings  or  brays. 

*'  YI.  The  poet  must  not  submit  his  labours  to  the  world  in  a  crude 
and  imperfect  state,  but  must  previously  bestow  the  greatest  attention 
on  revising  and  correcting  what  he  has  written. 

'  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  present  the  world  with  the  untimely  abor- 
tions of  a  hollow  brain. 

'  YII.  Nor  must  he  force  all  that  he  has  written  on  the  attention 
of  his  readers. 

'  He  must  exercise  both  taste  and  judgment  in  selecting  only  the  best^  as  fit  to 
meet  the  public  eye ;  as  he  cannot  expect  that  all  his  writings  should  be  equally 
perfect 

*  These  seven  points  are  the  prime  requisites  on  which  the  poet 
must  fix  his  mind.  He  must  remember  that  he  submits  his  works  to 
all  classes  of  readers  ;  to  those  unlearned  in  the  poetic  art,  as  well  as 
to  qualified  connoisseurs.  It  must,  therefore,  be  his  object  to  satisfy 
the  general  reader  by  the  elegance  of  his  language,  the  learned  by  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes ;  and  the 
connoisseur  "by  strict  attention  to  correctness  and  the  rules  of  art. 
The  poems  of  Babbi  Salomon  ben  Gabirol  are  in  part  open  to  censure,, 
because  they  only  satisfy  the  learned,  but  leave  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader  unmoved.' 

The  &ine  of  Rabbi  Aln*aham  ben  Meir,  Ebn  Ezra,  best  ksown 
by  his  two  last  names,  a  native  of  Toledo,  who  married  the  fair 
daughter  of  Hallevi,  surpassed  even  that  of  his  highly-gifted 
father-in-law.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  languages,  was  unfettered  by  the  scholastic  trammels  of  the 
times;  he  bowed  not  to  the  name  of  Aristotle,  the  idol  of  his 
brother  schoolmen,  and  advanced  beyond  them  all  in  a  true 
understanding  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  of  which  he  is  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  to  be  the  most  luminous  commentator. 

The  marriage  of  Ebn  Ezra  with  the  rich  and  lovely  daughter 
of  Jehuda  Hallevi  was  as  romantic  as  a  poet  could  desire,  rre^ 
vious  to  Hallevi's  fatal  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  felt  a  desire 
to  see  his  only  child^  a  daughter,  beautiful  in  person,  accomplished 
in  mind  and  manners,  then  verging  upon  womanhood,  and  heiress 
to  his  great  wealth,  given  in  marriage  to  a  suitable  husband. 
The  impatience  of  his  wife  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  before  he  departed  on  his  perilous  expedition,  sometimes 
iu*ged  at  unseasonable  times  and  with  undue  importunities, 
caused  the  exasperated  Rabbi  to  make  a  solemn  vow  that  he 
would   give  his   daughter  in   marriage  to  the  first  unmarried 
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Israelite  wlio  should  present  himself  to  blm  on  the  mervow. 
The  next  day  Ebn  Ezra,  in  his  travelling  dress,  enured  the 
school,. and  reverentially  greeted  the  Rabl4  JehuUaj  wba  was 
unacquainted  with  his  person,  although  his  fame  had  reached 
him. 

The  hospitable  Rabbi,  as  was  his  custom,  entertained  the  tra- 
veller, and  desired  him  to  ipake  his  house  his  home,  during  his 
sojourn  in  Lucena.  Jehuda*s  \»fife  started  with  surprise  when  she 
beheld  the  homely  garb  and  humble  exterior  of  the  young  Israelite, 
but  her  more  discerning  lord  soon  discovered  that  his  young 
inmate  was  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  was  possessed  of  ipanly 
virtues,  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  lively  imagination.  These 
qualities  won  the  hearts  of  both  father  and  daughter ;  but  the 
pride  of  the  mother  was  wounded,  and  she  exerted  all  ber  con- 
jugal eloquence  to  induce  her  husband  not  to  bestow  their- 
daughter  upon  a  poor  and  obscure  youth,  whose  mental  an4  cgr- 
poreal  wants  were  to  be  supplied  by  her  husband's  charity.  ^  AH 
per  tears  and  entreaties  could  prevail  no  farther  than  to  obtain  a 
promise  that  he  would  superintend  the  youth's  education  and  not 
grant  him  their  daughter  until  he  had  proved  himself  wortby  of 
such  a  treasure. 

The  young  student  commenced  his  studies  with  ^  rudiments 
of  the  sciences  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  tyro,  under  the  zealous 
care  of  Rabbi  Jehuda,  who  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  rapidity  of  his  progress.  The  pupil,  who  had  per- 
ceived from  the  first  that  his  presence  oecosioned  sove  enVanrass- 
ment  in  the  fomily,  had  resolved  to  eonoeal  his  name  and  acquire-^ 
ments  until  he  should  discover  the  cause. 

One  evening  when  Rabbi  Jehuda,  had  remakied  in  bis.  study 
a  longer  time  than  usual,  aqd  had  not  tak^^  Us  seat  at  the 
supper-table  tiU  after  many  messages  had  been  seal  to  him,  his 
pupil  ventured  respectfully  to.  inquire  the  reason,  hut  received 
an  evasive  but  kind  answer.  The  mistress,  of  the  maosioa  went 
to  her  husband's  study,  and  returned  with  an  Hebrew  poem  that 
he  had  not  finished  transcribing,  as  the  concluding  lines  ia  the 
draught  did  not  satisfy  him.  ^  If  thou  art  worthy  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite disciple  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  Halilevi,'  she  saod,  giving  kin 
the  manuscript,  ^  coB^plete  what  his  has  begun.^  Ebn  E^ra  took 
the  poem  with  a  soule,  perused  it,  took  a  pen,  made  a  few  eor- 
r^ctions,  and  completed!  dite  concluding  stanza  ia  so  masterly  a 
manner,  that  the  Rabbi  had  scarcely  perused  it  than  he  ra^ptuiH 
ously  embraced  him,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Assuredly  thou  must  be 
the  famous  poet,  the  young  Ebn  Ezra  I  and  most  welcome  9jrt 
thou  to  be  my  son-in-law.' 

Some  years  after  this  happy  event  Rabbi  Ebn  Ezra  undettook 

a  scientific 
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a  sdientific  tour  tbronefa  Europe.  He  visited  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  he  pro- 
longed his  stay  and  profited  greatly  by  the  rich  literary  treasures 
of  the  Vatican.  During  his  residence  in  the  Eternal  City,  he 
wrote,  among  other  works,  bis  celebrated  book  D^iiKon  {Hema- 
onim\  a  grammatical  work,  about  the  year  1167.  During  a 
sojourn  in  Rhodes,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Jewish 
college,  he  wrote  his  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Daniel.  Whilst 
at  Tiberias  he  held  long  and  frequent  conferences  with  the 
masoretie  doctors  on  the  text  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  On  his 
return  from  Palestine  be  resided  sereral  yeare  in  Italy,  engaged 
in  literary  labourr.  He  wrote  his  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch at  Lucca :  but  one  of  his  greatest  productions  ninv  JIE^ 

{eleshun  tsechoth)  *  the  Beauty  of  Diction,^  which  gives  the  He- 
brew student  similar  aid  and  instruction  that  Quintilian  does 
to  the  Latin,  he  wrote  at  Mantua,  about  the  year  1172. 

Amonff  the  testimonials  borne  to  the  writings  of  this  eminent 
critic,  philosopher,  and  poet,,  the  celebrated  Maimonides,  of  whom 
the  Jews  say  that  *  from  Moses  (their  lawgiver)  unto  Moses 
(Maimonides)  there  arose  none  like  Moses,'  recommended  the 
study  of  Ebn  Ezra's  writings  to  his  disciples ;  particularly  in  a 
long  and  affectionate  letter  of  exhortation  to  his  son  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham, acknowledging  that  be  was  himself  greatly  indebted  to 
them  for  the  clear  riews  they  had  given  him  of  many  obscure 
passages  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Ebn  Ezra  continued  his  travels  until  a  late  period  of  his  life, 
and  died  at  Rhodes,  in  the  seventy-fifkh  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
words  prove  that  his  religious  feelings  and  mental  tranquillity 
remained  with  him  till  his  last  moments ;  for  in  addressing  his 
friends,  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  departure  of  the  Patnarch 
Abraham  from  Haran, «  *  And  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years 
old  when  be  departed  out  of  this  world  of  wrath*  playing  upon 
the  word  pn  Haran^  whidi,  by  the  addition  of  one  letter,  he 
altered  into  }nn  haraun,  *  wrath.' 

His  writings  are  very  numerous,  but  many  of  them  are  still 
only  in  manuscript.  A  learned  writer  in  an  Anglo-Hebraic ''^ 
periodical  enumerates  twenty-eight  distinct  works  by  this  author : 
among  which  are  his  beautiful  Knes  on  the  game  of  chess,  w^hich 
have  been  often  translated,  and  are  universally  known  and 
admired. 

..Ill  —-■-,.  ■  ■  ■■  —  —         —  "     ^— * 

'  riKiDD  Dp  t6  ntm  nyi  HBIDID.  «  Gen.  xii.  4. 

\  D^nyn  nisn  (Bekun  Heothim)  for  the  year  5586  (a.d.  1826),  pp.  53  and  54, 
and  for  1827. 

There 
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There  are  too  many  Hebrew  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
names  are  held  in  honour  among  the  Jews,  to  be  eyen  named  in 
the  narrow  limits  set  to  this  disquisition.  Yet,  although  their 
great  Maimonides  did  not  produce  any  great  poetical  works,  he 
was  so  mixed  with  all  the  uterature,  boui  Hebrew  and  Arabian, 
that  a  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to  tum. 

Notwithstanding  the  clouds  which  so  often  obscured  the  horizon 
of  the  Israelites  in  this  interesting  period  of  their  history,  they  did 
not  forget  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  their  sages,  that  ^  ^  there  is 
a  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh  ;  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time 
to  dance ;'  for  at  intervals  the  melancholy  and  generally  grave 
Rabbis  cast  off  the  garments  of  mourning,  and  in  festive  robes 
sang  lays  of  love  and  entwined  their  epigrammatic  sayings  with 
jocose  playinff  upon  words  ;  and,  at  times,  they  even  ventured 
on  faceticB,  which,  says  Professor  Munk,  the  reader  is  astonished 
to  meet  with  in  the  sacred  tongue. 

One*^  of  the  leaders  of  the  armies  of  the  Sultan  Noureddin, 
became  acquainted  with  Maimonides  in  Africa,  where  he  sought 
shelter  from  his  persecutors  in  Spain.  He  took  him  into  his  service, 
nominally  as  his  physician,  but  really  as  his  confidential  friend 
and  adviser.  He  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  the  service  of  Saladin. 

His  greatest  work  D^Dinjn  iTTtD  {Moreh  JETan-nebuchim)  *  the 
teacher  of  the  perplexed,*  or  *  the  guide  to  the  erring,'  was  written 
in  Arabic  under  tne  name  of  Delcdath  Haizim^  between  the  years 
1185  and  1194,  which  he  translated  into  Hebrew  for  the  use  of 
his  countrymen.  This  eminent  critic,  philosopher,  commentator, 
and  linguist,  died  in  1204  or  1205,  universally  lamented  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  fierce  controversy  that  arose  about  this  period  between  the 
French  Talmudists  who  contemned  all  profane  knowledge,  and 
the  philosophical  Jews  of  the  Arabian  and  Spanish  schools, 
furnishes  another"  instance  of  the  fondness  for  plajdng  on 
words  that  characterized  the  Jews  of  this  period.  One  of  the 
disputants  on  the  sacred  side,  Rabbi  David  iCimchi,  had  written 
a  mild  expostulatory  epistle  to  Rabbi  Jehuda  Al-Phacar,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  philosophical  sect;  he  replied  to  the  mild 
rebukes  of  Rabbi  David  in  a  harsh  and  insulting  manner.  The 
remonstrant  havmg  begun  his  missive  with  ° — '  Behold  I  stand 
forth  as  the  antagonist  (in  Hebrew  p(s^,  $atan)  of  the  promoters 
of  disturbance  and  disunion,'  Rabbi  Jehuda  pounced  like  an 
angry  lion  upon  the  equivocal  word  Satarij  turned  it  against  the 

*  Eccles.  iii.  4.  ^  Fadl  Abd-Errahira  ben  Al-6aisam. 

•  "  See  the  last  words  of  Rabbi  Ebn  Ezra,  p.  387. 
"  £p.  II.»  R.  David  ad  R.  Judam. 

mild 
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mild  Rabbi  David,  replying,®  *  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan  !  * 
and  that  p  '  David  was  the  youngest '  of  his  opponents ;  two  quo- 
tations from  Holy  Writ,  but  which  in  Hebrew  form  the  following 
rhyming  couplet : — 

jopn  Kin  TH 

*  Enoer  Jehovah  bek  he- Satan 
David  heva  ha-ketan ! 

If  the  Greeks  boast  of  their  Homer  who  sang  of  the  wrath  of  man, 
thje  Romans  of  their  Virgil,  who  celebrates  a  haughty  demon  s 
unrelenting  hate,  the  Hebrews  boast  no  less  of  their  psalmists 
and  other  sweet  singers  of  Sion,  who  struck  their  harps  and  sang 
praises  to  the  tender  mercies  and  love  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
towards  his  creatures — a.  God  who  hates  nothing  that  he  has 
made.  This  is  the  greatest  pride  and  honour  of  their  nation ; 
but  they  boast  also  of  one  of  more  modem  times,  the  middle 
ages,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  taken  the  same  sub- 
ject, pv  p  (Gan  Eden)  Paradise  for  his  poem,  has  been  called 
the  ^  '  Hebrew  Dante! 

Professor  Lozati,  of  Mantua,  the  author  of  the  article  whence 
this  account  is  taken,  says  that  accident  placed  in  his  possession 
several  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts,  collected  at  Leghorn. 
Among  them  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise*,  an  epic  poem,  called 

^DSnn  nsD  {Sej)her  Tehikel)^  *  The  Book  of  the  Temple,'  by  Rabbi 
Moses  di  Rieti.  On  perusing  it  Professor  Lozati  was  astonished 
to  find  the  work  replete  with  poetic  beautyand  merit.  The  more 
he  read,  the  more  was  he  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
this  poem  and  the  Divina  Commedia;  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  language  and  the  depth  of  tiiought 
and  strength  of  expression,  but  also  with  the  subject,  which  is 
identically  the  same  as  the  Paradiso  of  Dante.  Rieti's  style  is 
like  that  of  the  father  of  ItaUan  poetry,  is  often  obscure,  so  much 
so  at  times  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  meaning  beyond  that 
which  meets  the  eye. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  eight  books,  which  together  contain 
one  thousand  and  twelve  stanzas  of  ten  hexameter  lines  in  each. 
The  author  has  added  notes  illustrative  of  his  subject,  which 
contains  much  curious  and  valuable  information  respecting  the 
numerous  sages  and  great  men  whom  he  celebrates.  Unlike  the 
great  Florentine,  who  confines  himself  to  the  great  men  of  his 
own  generation,  he  sings  of  departed  saints  and  sages,  of  the 

0  Zechariah  iii.  2.  p  1  Sam.  xvi.  14. 

1  See  the  D^nyn  niDl  (Bekuri  Heothim)  for  the  year  5589  (a.©.  1829),  p.  14. 
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souls  of  good  and  ▼irtaous  meiiy  who  m  tibeir  Uissfiil  abodes  pass 
before  him  and  aoquaint  him  with  their  deeds,  their  soflEeringB^ 
and  their  rewards. 

Signor  Lozati  has  fixed  the  period  when  this  little*kiiowii  poet 
flourished,  for  in  one  of  his  notes,  he  says — '  Rabbi  Moses  Mai- 
monides  was  the  father  of  Rabbi  Abraham,  whose  son  was  Rabbi 
Obadiah,  the  &ther  of  Rabbi  David,  whose  two  sons  were  made 
captives  and  reduced  to  slavery :  this  hai)pened  in  our  youth.' 
From  this  observation.  Professor  Lozati  arrives  at  the  period  when 
di  Rieti  lived.  For  Rabbi  Abraham,  he  says,  held  the  oSce  of 
his  father  the  great  Maimomdes  about  the  year  of  the  world  4970 
( A.1X  1210),  and,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  assumes 
that  Rabbi  Obadiah  was  bom  before  the  year  &(XK)  (a.]».  1240), 
and  that  the  sons  of  Rabbi  David  were  carried  into  captirity 
about  the  year  5100  (a.i>.  1340\  and  concludes!,  from  other 
similar  calculatioBs,  that  *  The  Temple  ^  of  Rieti  waa  writtea 
about  5160  (a.d.  1400).  ^ 

Lozati  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of  the  Jewish 
critics  or  historians  mention  tlds  author,  but  found  him  noticed  only 

by  Rabbi  Gedaliah  ben  Joseph  Jachija,  author  of  the  n^nprr  rhzhff' 
{Sheksheleth  He-cabala)^  *  The  Chain  of  Tradition.'  TbSa  his- 
torian says  that  *  Rabbi  Moses  di  Rieti  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
history  of  tradition ;  but  as  he  did  not  pay  due  attention  to 
chronological  order,  I  have  been  aWe  to  avail  myself  of  his  assist- 
ance to  a  very  limited  degree.*  Lozati  concludes  his  very  inte- 
resting  paper  on  this  curious  literary  discovery  by  saring,  *■  Th» 
is  all  I  can  find  recorded  of  this  illustrious  poet,  ana  I  therefore 
feel  happy  and  grateful  that  it  haa  pleased  Providence  to  aibrd 
me  the  means  of  making  known  to  my  brethren,  the  house  of 
Israel,  that  the  first  poet  who  emulated  Dante  in  the  glorioua 
career  he  had  opened  was  a  Jew,  and  that,  as  our  language  is 
rich  in  preciouo  works  on  every  science  and  braneb  of  knowledge, 
it  has  likewise  prodluced  an  epe  poem  worthy  to  rank  among  the 
most  distinguijalied  of  any  age  or  country.' 

Professor  Lozati  has  done  his  brethren  great  and  good  service 
by  his  announcement ;  let  him  also  do  the  world  another  and  a  great 
act  by  giring  a  copy  and  a  veraaon  of  a  portion,  if  not  o(  the 
whole  poem,  which  would  be  an  addition  to  general  pubSe  fitera^ 
tnre.  A  few  stanzas  of  the  ori^nal  Hebrew  hexameters  woiaUL 
aid  in  dispelling  t^  mystery  of  Hebrew  rhythm  and  metre, 
which  has  so  long  perplexed  l^e  learned  world. 

In  the  preceding  pages'  honourable  mention  has*  been  made  of 

'  Dante  was  born  at  PtortBce,  a.d.  1265,  and  died  at  Rayeniia.in  la&L 
»  Pp.  3S0,  3ai. 
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tibe  Hebrew  poet  Salomon  ben  Gabiro]»  not  only  «$  a  teacher^  but 
as  a  master  in  lyrie  poetry.  His  untimely  death  was  briefly  men- 
Idoned  in  page  ^1.  He  was  slain  by  an  Arabian,  cht,  according 
^  some  historians,  a  Jewish  merchant,  who,  jealons  of  his  great 
'fcalents  and  reputation  and  the  fortune  that  awaited  him^  murdered 
liim  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  buried  histbodvin  his  (the  a8sas9in's) 
garden.  "ITie  discovery  of  the  murder  and  the  murderer  plainly 
sjiows  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence.  It  is  said  that  close 
to  the  9pat  where  the  body  of  the  oiurdered  poet  had  been  biwied 
there  stood  a  young  date-'tree,  which  siuddenly  and  before  th^ 
-usual  age  began  to  bear  frnit.  This  rare  precocity  attracted  the 
Attention  of  the  Arabs,  and  tbe  owner  of  the  garden  was  s«m-> 
iSDoned  to  appear  before  the  emir  ta  explain  the  eause.  Alann^ 
a.nd  eonfused,  the  murderer  admitted  the  fact  that  k  was  caused 
"by  the  burial  and  decomposition  of  a  human  body,  winch  was 
disinterred  and  found  to  be  that  of  Rabbi  ben  Gabirol.  He  then 
confessed  his  Qrime,  and  was  hanged  upon  the  very  tree  that  had 
caused  his  detection. 

The  style  of  his  poetry  has  been  already  shown.*  The  follow- 
ing prose  version  of  an  elegy,  written  in  mournful  remtembrance 
of  the  destructiop  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  more 
solemn  style.  It  is,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  in  page  377,  re- 
ceived by  all  Israelite  comoumities  as  one  of  the  elegies  to  be 
chanted  orn  the  9th  day  of  Ab,  the  amaiversary  of  four  ^  great  and 
terrific  national  calamities. 

The  poet  selects  for  his  text  or  motto  th^  16th  v^rse  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah : — 

^  For  these  th^qgs  I  weep  ;  mine,  eye^  miB€t  eye  runneth  down  i^ith 
water. 

'  Ab«  I  these  sacred  rujtns  are  the  resid.t  of  our  mos,.  whieh  w^ 
expiate  tbis  day  with  floods  of  tears  j  and  eyi?ry  year  I  give  vent  to  my 
grief  by  mournful  lamentations. 

*  My  heart  is  bcoken ;  for  me  no  comfort  Hves. 

^  "W^here  are  there  sufferings  equal  to  mine  \  O  listen  to  the  dread- 
ful" tale  of  two  scions  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  whose  meinepy  eonmin^es 
my  bosom  like  a  devouring  Are ;  and  every  year  I  give  veni  to  VEkj 
grief  by  mournful  lamentations. 

'  Two  lords  a^ong  the  stiangess  had  carried  awa^  os;  capth^  th^ 
son  andi  daughter  of  Iso^ael  the  Higb  Priest.  One  of  the  nobles  mA  to* 
the  other, ''  Among  the  captives  of  Sion,  I  have  chosen  a  maiden  cbd  ]|% 
purple^  bright  as  the  mooa  and  &ir  as  Kezia  amd  Jemima-"  '  '^  And 
I,"  replied  the  other,  "  have  arrived  from  the  conqaesl;  of  Jerusalem,, 
where  I  won  a  bright-eyed  slave,  shining  like  the  sun  in  the  raiddle- 
of  the  horizon.     Let  us  join  the  handsome  couple ;  they  will  give  us. 


*P.  381.  "   FWca/i«ea,p.,381.  »  Dsuightereof  Job. 
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children  whose  brilliancy  will  excel  the  brigrhtness  of  the  stars."  Still 
these  words  ring  in  my  ears.  O  see  my  affliction,  see  my  torn  vest- 
ments ;  for  ever  I  give  vent  to  my  grief  by  moumfdl  lamentations. 

'  Both  the  lords  consented,  and  shut  up  their  captives  at  night  in 
the  nuptial  chamber.  The  virtuous  pair  felt  the  agony  of  fear.  0 
night  of  woe,  when  the  hymeneal  torch  was  quenched  in  tears. 

'  And  the  betrothed  youth  sighed,  '^  Shall  a  descendant  of  Aaron 
embrace  a  slave  ? ''  and  the  daughter  of  Jochabee,  desolate  in  grief, 
exclaimed,  '^  Shall  I  clasp  a  bondsman  to  my  breast  ?  If  the  Lord  of 
heaven  has  pronounced  this  decree,  then  stay,  ye  spheres,  your  celestial 
chords,  and  join,  with  voices  of  terror,  in  the  cry  of  my  despair." 

^  The  dawn  of  morning  found  them  thus  apart.  They  glanced  at 
each  other,  recognised  their  well-known  kindred  features,  and  flew 
into  each  other's  arms.  '^  It  is  thou,  my  brother ! "  *'  I  have  thee,  my 
sister  I "  Their  voices  choked,  their  hearts  beat,  their  souls  inter- 
mingled, and  they  flew  together  into  the  regions  of  bliss. 

'  In  a  vision  of  the  night,  the  former  of  the  two  appeared  to  Jere- 
miah, and  then  the  spirit  of  holiness  spoke  througl\  the  prophet :  for 
them  I  weep  !  And  every  year  Israel  gives  vent  to  her  pain  by 
mournful  lamentations.' 

Among  the  distinguished  Hebrew  poets  of  this  age,  whose  namea 
have  been  already  mentioned,  none  rank  higher  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  than  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Jacob  Alphes.  He  was 
bom  at  Kalah  Haman,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  On  occasion  of 
some  disputes  with  his  brethren,  he  left  his  native  country  ahout 
the  year  1089,  and  accompanied  Joseph  ben  Taschfin,  king  of 
Morocco,  on  his  expedition  into  Spain.  He  resided  some  time  in 
Seville,  subsequently  in  Cordova,  and  finally  settled  at  Lucena, 
and  became  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Seville. 
Under  his  guidance  and  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
Rabbles  Isaac  ben  Geath  and  Isaac  ben  Alkalia,  whose  great 
learning  and  lamented  death  are  mentioned  before,  y  the  school 
at  Lucena  became  famed,  and  held  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  Jewish  seats  of  learning  of  that  day. 

In  addition  to  his  acknowledged  eminence  in  Biblical  and  rab- 
binical literature,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Talmudical  school,  he 
was  well  versed  in  that  of  Greece  and  in  other  branches  of  profane 
learning.  He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  &me  as  well  as 
influence,  and  died,  universally  respected  and  regretted,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  fourscore  years  and  ten,  at  Lucena,  where  he 
was  buried. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  great  work  known  and  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Al-Phesi,  or  Maharipli,  a  word  compounded  from  the 
initials  of  his  name  ;  which  contains  a  compendium  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  Talmud. 

The  following  translation  of  the  inscription  on  his  monument, 

y  P,383. 

which 


i 
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which  is  still  preserved,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  will  also  afford  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  of  that 
period  :* — 

^  Write  with  a  pen  of  steel  on  a  diamond  tablet — 
*'  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  loss. 
That  the  remotest  generations  may  mourn, 
And  all  our  descendants  weep  for  him. 
Tell  them,  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom  lieth  here 
Buried  and  concealed.     Man  gropes  about  in  darkness. 

Come,  ye  daughters  of  Sion,  weep  and  mourn, 
Mourn  for  him,  with  bitter  lamentations : 
For  this  tomb  is  the  cause  of  your  grief. 
Here  lieth  the  Ark  of  the  covenant,  broken, 
And  the  tables  of  testimony  shattered  into  fragments ! 

'  Here  lieth  enshrined,  the  chief  of  chiefs,  the  prince  of  saints,  the 
teacher  of  the  wise ;  the  divine  philosopher  and  sage,  Eabbi  ben  Jacob 
Al-phes,'  etc. 

TTie  custom  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  heroes,  by  females, 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  indicated  in  Scripture  in  the  triumph 
of  the  women,  led  by  Miriam,  with  *  timbrels  and  with  dances,'  •  over 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians;  and  by  the  women  coming  forth 
with  music  and  triumphal  songs,  to  meet  the  conquerors  of  the 
Philistines.  That  the  care  to  delight  the  ear  with  music  was  en-» 
trusted  chiefly  to  women,  is  clear  from  the  little  mention  made 
in  holy  writ  of  such  an  occupation  by  men,  except  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  the  service  of  the  Temple.  This  custom  has  been 
observed  by  Jews  in  all  ages,  and  is,  according  to  Niebuhr,^  still 
a  prevailing  custom  of  the  East. 

The  ax;tions  of  the  heroine  of  Bethulia  and  her  triumphant 
songs,  accompanied  by  her  female  companions  in  the  lofty  chorus, 
were  favourite  subjects  with  the  bards  of  Judea  from  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Judith  in  the  Apocrypha,  to  the  poets  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

The  following  poem  is  of  that  period,  but  the  name  of  the 
author  does  not  appear  in  the  version  whence  this  is  taken. 

Judith,  the  daughter  of  Merari,  the  rich  and  virtuous  widow, 
of  Manasses,  both  of  the  royal  tribe  6f  Judah,  had  mourned  her 
husband's  death  for  three  years  and  four  months,  when  her  be- 
loved country  was  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  war,  from 
the  invasion  of  Judea,  by  an  enormous  and  victorious  army  under 
the  command  of  Holofernes,  satrap  of  Assur  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

The  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
wise  and  prudent  conduct  of  this  heroic  woman,  who  delivered  her 

■  Abont  A.D.  1140.  •  Exodus  xt.  20. 

^  See  hU  Beisebeschretbung  v.  Arabien  und  andem  wnliegenden  Landen. 

country 
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country  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  are  animatingly  related  in 
the  Apocryphal  book  that  bears  her  name. 

Judith,  fair  as  she  was  virtuous,  and  brave  as  she  was  devoted 
to  her  country  and  her  faith,  is  recorded  among  the  deliverers  of 
her  people. 

When  the  elders  of  the  city  Wfere  about  to  surrender  their 
hard-pressed  citadel  to  the  enemy,  the  widow  of  their  departed 
friend  Manasses  presented  herseli  before  them,  and  asked  what 
advantage  it  would  be  to  throw  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy  ? 

*  Put  a  steady  trust  in  the  Lord,'  said  the  courageous  heroine ; 

*  I  meditate  a  deed  of  which  after-ages  shall  speak !  * 

She  accomplished  her  object  by  means  more  to  be  admired  than 
commended,  being  partly  by  treachery;  but  the  danger  was 
eminent,  the  epemy  cruel  and  implacable^  and  the  attempt  beyond 
comprehension,  but  the  success  ennobled  the  deed. 

At  her  appointed  signal,  on  the  morning  of  her  fifth  day's 
absence  from  the  city,  at  early  dawn,  the  Hebrews  made  a  sally 
from  the  city,  raised  the  war-cry,  and  the  alarmed  Assjrrians  flew 
to  armi6 ;  when  the  dauntless  Judith  held  up  on  hi^h  the  bead  of 
the  lifelesft  chieftain.  A  deadly  panic  seized  th6  Assyrian  host, 
which  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  Judah  was  saved. 

Before  the  heroine  resunl^  her  widow's  garb,  which  she  had 
ttt  off  only  to  efltect  the  liberation  of  her  country,  she  counselled 
er  people  to  arm  themselves  and  complete  the  victory  she  had 
so  signally  begun.  After  pursuing  the  discomfited  Assyrians, 
and  spoiling  todr  wealthy  camp,  the  returning  victors  Were  met 
without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Joachim,  the  high-priest,  and 
the  eldersof  the  people,  who  blessed  Judith  for  her  courage,  which 
had  delivered  them  from  their  powerful  and  vindictive  enemy. 

The  women  also  ran  to  see  their  deliverer,  and  blessed  her,  and 
crowned  her  and  her  tnaid  with  garlands  of  olives.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Judah  returned  to  the  city  led  by  Judith  and  followed  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  with  triumphant  dances  and  songs  of 
rejoicing  :  Judith  and  her  companions  singmg  and  joining  in  the 
lofty  chorus. 

The  following  is  a  prose  version  of  the  poem  founded  on  these 
circumstattceis  :-** 

Jut>iTH'8  Ooks,  or  Song  qfPraUefor  DelivetaHee  froni  the 

Assyrian  Armies. 

*  JuDi'rn. 

'  Begin  unto  my  Cod  witli  timbrels, 
Sing  unto  oUr  Lord  with  cymbals ; 
Stng  unto  him  a  new  song,  eialt  him 
Aiid  call  upon  his  name. 

<Ue 


I 
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^  He  breaketh  up  the  battle :  in  the  camp  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  he  hath  delivered  me  from  the  hands  of  those  who  persecuted 
me. 

^  From  the  north  came  the  mighty  Assur,  with  the  thousands  of  his 
host ;  inrhere  their  multitudes  drank,  the  waters  ceased  to  flow ;  where 
their  warriors  trod,  the  harvest  failed  upon  the  hills. 

^  He  boasted  that  he  would  burn  my  native  land,  that  he  would 
slay  our  young  men  with  the  sword,  would  crush  our  new-born  chil- 
dren under  the  hoof:  our  youths  they  would  destroy,  and  take  our 
tender  virgins  as  a  spoil. 

'  3ut  the  Almighty  Lord  frowned,  and  their  hopes  were  destroyed. 

^  Who  overthrew  the  mighty  eaptain  of  the  Assyrians  ?  For  the 
mighty  one  fell  not  by  the  hand  of  our  warriors,  who,  with  youthful 
ardour,  buckle  on  their  swords ;  nor  by  our  skilful  veterans  of  the 
lance  and  shield  ;  nor  did  giants  fall  upon  him. 

*  Chorus  of  Israelkisk  Women* 

*  Behold !  it  was  Judith  the  daughter  of  Merari,  who  put  oft  het 
garments  of  widowhood  to  deliver  Israel. 

^  She  poured  perfumes  on  her  brow^  she  bound  her  hair  in  lovely 
tresses,  and  decorated  herself  with  her  choicest  raiment. 

^  And  she  prevailed  mightilyi  the  falchion  passed  through  hi) 
brawny  neck. 

'  The  Persians  ti^embled  at  her  courage,  and  the  Medes  were  oon« 
founds  by  her  hardiness, 

<  Judith. 

^  Thai  did  my  afflicted  peoplo  shout  for.  joy,  and  my  weak  on^t 
cried  aloud. 

*  SSHICHORUS. 

*  The  Assyrians  were  astonished ;  they  lifted  up  their  vol«e»,  but 
they  were  overthrown* 

*  JtJDlTH. 

^  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  song  of  praise. 

'  Let  all  creatures  serve  thee,  0  Lord  my  God  !  for  thou  spakest 
and  they  were  made,  and  none  can  resbt  thy  voice. 

'  The  mountains  shall  be  moved  from  their  foundations,  the  rocks 
shall  melt  at  thy  presence:  yet  thou  art  merciful  to  them  that  fear 
thee. 

'  All  sacrifice  is  too  small  for  thee^  and  all  our  burnt  offerings  in- 
suiEoient ;  but  he  that  feareth  the  Lord,  he  shall  always  be  great. 

*  Fux.L  Chorus  of  IsRASiiiTss. 

'  Woe  to  the  nations  that  rise  up  against  ub  $  the  Lord  Qod  omni- 
potent will  take  vengeance  of  them  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  putting 
fire  and  swords  into  their  flesh,  and  they  shaU  feel  them^  and  weep  for 
ever.' 
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BAPTISM    FOR    THE    DEAD. 


*  Else  whftt  tball  they  do  which  are  baptixed  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all ;  why  are  they  then  baptised  for  the  dead  ?  '~I  Cor.  xy.  29. 


There  is  perhaps  no  passage  of  the  same  character  in  the  word 
of  God  which  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity,  or  which  has  given 
rise  to  more  speculation  than  this  passage.  There  are  portions 
which  refer  to  subjects  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  intellect,  and 
when  men  attempt  to  fiithom  these  and  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  error  and  diversity  of  opinion,  so  far  from  being  matter 
of  surprise,  are  to  be  expected ;  other  parts  are  variously  inter- 
preted according  to  the  different  views  of  professed  Christians, 
and  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  analogy  oi  faith  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject of  this  passage  is  not  of  either  of  these  classes,  but  seems  at 
the  first  view  to  be  some  solemn  usage  connected  with  baptism 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  one  further  explanation  in 
the  Scriptures  or  in  the  practice  or  history  of  the  early  Church 
might  place  beyond  reasonable  controversy.  Men  may  dispute 
the  position  that  those  who  succeeded  to  the  office  and  lived  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles  were 
most  likely  to  be  imbued  with  Apostolical  doctrine,  or  even  call 
in  question  their  testimony  as  to  what  doctrines  prevailed  in  the 
Church  at  large  in  their  own  times ;  but  in  matters  of  mere  out- 
ward usage  or  custom,  which  are  more  strictly  and  purely  matters 
of  fact  and  subjects  of  historical  narrative,  it  requires  a  reckl^ 
boldness  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  sober  inquiry  after  truth  to 
repudiate  the  evidence  of  uncorrupted  antiquity. 

No  trace,  however,  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  in  any  special  cases,  or  at  any  particular  times,  or  under 
any  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  danger,  corresponding 
with  the  language  of  the  Apostle  and  his  supposed  allusion  to 
such  cases,  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  sacred  writings  or  in  the 
pages  of  antiquity  and  the  practice  of  the  early  Church  Catholic. 

Such  bein^  the  case,  the  suspicion  that  no  such  peculiarity 
connected  with  baptism  ever  existed  naturally  suggests  itself, 
and  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  some  other  interpretation  may 
not  be  given  of  the  Apostle's  language  harmonizing  equally  well 
with  the  tenor  of  the  argument  in  which  this  expression  is  found, 
and  with  his  meaning  and  phraseology  in  analogous  passages. 
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But  before  proceeding  to  a  statement  of  what  the  writer  be- 
lieves to  be  the  sense  of  the  words  in  question,  he  will  examine 
the  various  interpretations  which  he  has  been  able  to  consult, 
and  to  show  why  they  seem  unsatisfactory. 

By  some  it- has  been  conjectured  that  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  early  heretics  who,  when  any  died  un- 
baptized,  baptized  others  in  their  stead  ;  but  such  a  supposition 
scarcely  deserves  a  serious  confutation :  for,  independent  of  the 
doubt  that  may  be  justly  entertained  of  the  existence  of  such 
heretics  at  so  early  a  period,  and  the  fact  that  the  heresy  of  the 
Marcionites  to  whom  tnis  practice  is  attributed  took  its  nse  long 
after  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  penned,  can  we  imagine 
that  St.  Paul,  in  contending  for  and  endeavouring  to  build  up 
in  the  most  important  article  of  their  most  holy  faith,  even  the 
key-stone  of  their  hopes,  those  whom  he  addressed,  would  adduce 
as  an  argument  the  erroneous  practice  of  those  whor  had  cor- 
rupted that  faith  ?  If,  in  the  passage  in  question,  he  refers  to  any 
practice  "connected  with  baptism,  we  must  conclude  that,  in  ad- 
ducing it  to  give  force  to  an  argument,  he  refers  to  a  practice 
orthodox  and  not  heretical ;  for  the  mere  mention  of  any  practice 
in  the  Christian  Church  by  a  sacred  writer  without  censure  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  much  more  its  being  adduced  as  an  argument 
upon  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  and  not  only  as  an 
argument,  but  as  the  climax  of  a  train  of  reasoning,  gives  it  the 
stamp  of  Apostolical  sanction. 

Beza  believes  it  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  washings  of  the  dead, 
but  this  position  cannot  be  maintained  without  violence  to  the 
natural  construction  and  signification  of  the  language  made  use 
of,  and  besides  this,  the  same  objection  which  exists  against  the 

E receding  is  applicable  in  a  minor  degree  to  this  conjecture.  If 
t.  Paul  had  been  reasoning  with  Jews,  and  proving  that  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  had  been  held  by  the  patriarchs  and  other 
worthies  of  the  Jewish  dispensation — or  if  these  words  had  oc- 
curred in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — we  might  then  have  sus- 
pected that  the  practice  referred  to  was  a  Jewish  one,  and  a 
practice  which  would  have  had  no  significancy  or  force  unless 
they  had  believed  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the 
Apostle  is  here  speaking  not  to  Jews  but  to  converted  heathens, 
not  to  the  Hebrews  but  to  the  Corinthians,  upon  whom  any 
allusion  to  a  Jewish  practice  perhaps  little  known  to  them  would 
have  been  thrown  away ;  and  he  is  not  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  held  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation,  but  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  itself  against  those 
who  denied  it  in  totOy  or  maintained  that  it  was  past :  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Apostle,  if  referring  to  any 
VOL.  V. — NO,  X.  2  E  usage, 
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Qsage^  is  reasoniiig  from  tbe  practice  not  of  Jews  bat  of  Chris' 
tians. 

Another  interpretation  which  has  been  suggested  is  tliat  the 
Apostle  refers  to  the  case  of  those  who  presented  themselTes  far 
baptism  immediately  after  the  martyrdom  of  their  bretbren  or  at 
their  fanerals,  as  it  fresh  soldiers  should  enlist  and  press  forward 
to  the  assault  to  supply  the  jdaces  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  in  support  of  this  a  solitary  passage  from  I&onysiiis 
Halicamassens  has  been  quoted : — ^  These,  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  their  oflh;e,  thought  proper  to  enrol  other  scidiers  in  tbe  room 
of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  Antian  war,  ^ip  rSv  anro/dawifTanJ 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle's  argument  is  not  directed 
to  the  motives  of  the  persons  in  question ;  and  although  the  sup- 
plying the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  is  a  very  con- 
sistent motive  in  those  who  were  as  rulers  specially  interested  in 
the  wel&re  and  safety  of  a  state,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  this 
was  the  principal  or  prominent  motive  for  entermg  the  army  in 
those  who  were  thus  enrolled ;  and  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
persons  who  were  thus  baptized  were  baptized  to  supply  tbe  place 
of  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  attacking  everything  that 
exalted  itself  against  Christ,  and  in  extending  his  kingdom,  the 
analogy  is  feeble ;  while  it  is  likely  that  those  who  embraced  the 
Gospel  lost  no  time  in  receiving  the  initiatory  rite,  for  in  every 
instance  recorded  in  Scripture  we  find  this  to  have  been  the  case.  In- 
deed, although  the  supplying  the  prlace  of  those  who  had  fallen  may 
he  regarded  as  a  motive,  yet  it  is  in  a  very  qualified  sense,  for  the 
motives  which  influenced  men  to  become  the  disciples  of  CbriBt 
were  the  fear  of  wrath  which  led  them  to  flee  to  the  hope  setbe* 
fore  tliem,  the  desire  of  heaven,  the  expectation  of  a  future 
resurrection,  and  tbe  love  of  (^brist ;  and  their  entering  tbe  ranks, 
and  thus  supplying  the  place  of  the  martyrs,  was  itself  an  effect  of 
these  feelings  and  not  a  motive. 

The  opinion  that  the  expression  ^  for  the  dead^  means  for  Christ, 
<me  who  is  dead,  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  train  of 
reasoning  pursued  by  the  Apostle ;  for  if  there  were  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  what  motive  could  Christians  have  in  being  baptized 
for  and  owning  as  their  Lord  one  who  was  dead,  and  who  there- 
fore could  not  profit  them  in  the  present,  their  only  state  of  ex- 
istence?  But  although  this  interpretation  harmonizes,  with  the 
general  drift  of  the  argumeirt,  Ihere  are  various  and  ^ong  rea« 
sons  for  rqecting  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  expression  baptized  for  Christ  in  this 
seuse  is  very  harsh  and  it  is  without  parallel ;  Christians  are  said 
to  be  baptized  sir  to  ovopux  '  into  the  name '  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  ei^  ro  ovo^ax, 

.     .  *into 
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^into  the  name'  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Acts  viii.  16,  xix.  5;  bIs 
X/jkttov'Ioq^jDv,  *iiito  Christ  Jesus,'  Rom.  vL  3;  e«f  tov  fl^varof 
^dravy  *  into  his  death,'  Rom.  vi.  3 ;  cIs-  Iv  aSftix^  1  Cor.  xii.  13 ; 
«ls-  X^t(Trov,  GaJ.  iii.  27,  into  Christ ;  eirl  rSf  ovo^ftrt,  in  the  name. 
Acts  ii.  38  ;  and  Iv  rof  ovomcti^  Acts  x.  48 ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  find  the  preposition  vviq  thus  used.  Christiana  are  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  initiated  into  his  Church,  and  enrolled  among 
bis  disciides  by  baptism,  but  are  never  said  to  be  baptized  for 
Christ  but  for  the  reo^isdion  of  sins,  Acts  ii.  38  compared  with 
2cxii.  16. 

'Again,  the  noun  ^  dead '  is  in  the  plural  number  viKprn^  and  all 
the  ingenuity  used  to  prove  that  this  plural  is  elsewhere  used  to 
signify  only  one,  is  fruitless.  It  is  said  that  when  Christ  raised 
the  widow's  son  he  told  the  disciples  of  John  to  tell  him  that  the 
dead,  plural  v£)t/}«/,  are  raised ;  but  the  case  is  not  applicable. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  at  variance  with  popular  and  familiar 
phraseology  to  say  of  a  person  who  had  raised  a  dead  or  opened 
the  eyes  of  a  blind  man,  be  raises  the  dead  or  gives  sight  to  the 
blind  ;  but  it  would  be  very  different  to  assert  that  a  person  who 
was  baptized  into  the  name  and  doctrines  of  a  particular  indivi- 
dual was  baptized  and  initiated  into  the  dead  at  large,  because 
that  individual  was  dead.  Moreover,  although  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  is  the  only  instance  related  in  close  conn.ection  with 
our  Saviour's  words  to  the  disciples  of  John,  yet  we  know  that  our 
Saviour  not  only  raised  up  others  from  the  dead,  but  gave  his  dis- 
ciples power  to  do  so  also  (Matt.  x.  8) ;  and  have  therefore  no  right 
to  conclude,  that,  in  saying  vExpoi,  our  Saviour  had  only  that  case 
in  view,  but  may  believe  t£at  he  combined  with  it  other  instances 
either  prospective  or  retrospective — a  view  supported  by  the  verb 
used,  '  are  raised,'  implying  not  past  and  perfected)  but  continued 
or  customary  action ;  and  if  so,  this  passage  gives  no  support  to 
the  opinion  in  favour  of  which  it  is  brought  forward. 

The  expression  in  1  Cor.  xv.  12  is  equally  inapplicable,,  if 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  v«x/)ft/y,  u  e.  *  of  one  single  per- 
son '  (Whitby).  Now  we  know  that  generals  include  particulars, 
and  that  in  saying  aU  men  die,  we  assert  practically  ih^t  every 
man  dies :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  is  reasomng  from  the 
general  resurrection  to  a  particular  case,  and  the  interpreting  or 
paraphrasing  his  words  to  suit  this  theory,  would  render  his  rea- 
soning very  puerile  and  inconclusive.  It  would  make  him  say 
that  because  there  was  no  resurrection  of  one  person,  therefore 
there  could  not  be  of  another,  which  is  absurd ;  or  that  because 
no  sinffle  person,  i.  e.  without  a  single  exception^  rises,  therefore 
Christ  does  not  rise — a  truth  which  certainly  required  no  proof  by 
argument  or  from  apostolical  authority,    it  is  oertain  that  the 
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words  '  having  raided  him  from  the  dead  *  (plural)  vex^a/v.  Acts 
xvii.  30-31,  give  no  support  to  this  theory,  for  the  having  raised 
him  from  the  dead  cannot  mean  having  raised  him  from  himself, 
but  Ix,  out  from  among  the  dead,  and  is  exactly  parallel  with  his 
having  l>ecome  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  which  Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians,  it  is 
urged,  must  have  been  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  alone ;  but  tliis 
is  assumed,  for  wherever  Christ  and  his  resurrection  were  preached 
it  was  always  in  connection  with  the  hope  that  they  who  believe 
in  Him  should  be  also  raised  up  at  the  last  day,  and  partake 
of  his  glory.  Now  although  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Acts  xvii.  32,  follows  immediately  the  declaration  of  Paul  that 
God  had  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
Paul  was  interrupted  when  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  subject 
which  he  had  already  set  before  them,  and  that  therefore  these 
words  are  equally  applicable  and  as  much  connected  ik  ith  that 
declaration  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  general,  not  his  resur- 
rection, which  led  them  to  say  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth 
not  of  a  strange  God  but  of  strange  Gods. 

Having  thus  examined  the  various  interpretations  of  the  passage 
which  seem  to  claim  consideration,  and  shown  why  they  appear 
unsatisfactory,  the  writer  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  passage  itself. 

It  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole  chapter  in  which  these 
words  are  found,  that  the  utmost  force  of  the  Apostle*s  train  of 
reasoning,  the  height  of  the  climax  of  his  address,  is  contained  in 
them,  and  that  immediately  upon  answering  in  the  32nd  verse  the 
question  proposed  in  the  29th,  he  considers  himself  as  having  placed 
the  subject  in  the  strongest  po&sible  light,  and  therefore  proceeds 
without  further  delay  to  answer  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  from  its  apparent  difficulty,  directing  those  who 
staggered  through  unbelief  or  weakness  of  faith,  to  the  power  of 
God,  as  exemplified  daily  and  under  their  own  observation  in 
what  was  equally  difficult  and  closely  analogous,  the  germination, 
perishing,  and  reproduction  of  vegetable  bodies. 

Premising,  then,  that  these  words  contain  a  more  forcible  state- 
ment of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  labours,  and 
the  emptiness*  of  the  faith  and  vanity  of  the  hopes  of  those  among 
whom  they  laboured,  if  there  was  no  resurrection  ;  and  that  upon 
this  supposition  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  thus  baptized  could 
not  be  accounted  for  upon  any  rational  principles — the  present 
writer  would  observe  that  sucn  a  statement  must  consist  either 
in  some  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  baptism  itself,  or  in  the 
object  for  which  it  was  received,  or  in  both ;  and  being  thus  led 
from  the  structure  of  the  address  *to  expect  this,  let  us  proceed 
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to  seek  for  such  a  peculiarity  as  would  attach  to  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  the  emphasis  evidently  intended. 

That  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  is  a  truth  which  we 
find  our  Saviour  constantly  inculcating  on  his  disciples.  So  far 
from  leading  to  any  earthly  advantage,  he  assured  them  that  the 
preaching  of  his  Gospel  would  expose  them  to  scorn  and  bitter 
persecution.  *  Behold,*  he  says,  '  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves.  They  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils  and 
scourge  you  in  their  synagogues,  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men 
for  my  name's  sake.'  At  the  same  time  he  supported  and  encou- 
raged them  by  revealing  that  kingdom  which  hath  no  end,  and 
declaring  that  ^  there  was  no  man  that  had  left  house,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands  for 
his  sake  and  the  Gospel,  but  he  should  receive  an  hundredfold  now 
in  this  time,  houses  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and 
children,  and  lands  with  persecutions,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life.'  He  consoled  them  under  the  prospect  of  death  with 
assurances  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life  so  clear  that  nothing 
but  the  mist  of  their  carnal  prejudices  could  have  prevented  them 
from  discerning  their  import :  '  He  that  findetli  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  Notwith- 
standing these  declarations  we  find  that  they  were  slow  of  heart  to 
perceive  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  ever  disposed 
to  think  that  he  would  at  that  time  restore  the  kingdom  of  an 
earthly  sway  to  Israel.  Upon  one  occasion  we  find  this  exem- 
plified in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  at  the  suggestion  of  their  mother,  desired  to 
secure  the  principal  places  of  honour  in  their  Master's  kingdom, 
and  this  too  immediately  consequent  upon  his  declaration  of  the 
sufierings  he  was  about  to  undergo.  In  answer  to  this  applica- 
tion our  Saviour  puts  a  question  calculated  to  undeceive  them 
in  itself,  and  to  show  that  such  an  eminence  as  they  desited  would 
be  an  eminence  in  sufierings  and  in  labours.  ^  And  James 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  come  unto  him,  saying:  Master, 
we  would  that  thou  shouldst  do  for  us  whatsoever  we  shall  desire. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  What  would  ye  that  I  should  do  for 
you  ?  They  said  unto  him.  Grant  unto  us  that  we  may  sit  one 
on  thy  right  hand  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand  in  thy  glory. 
But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask ;  Can  ye 
drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of?  and  he  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with  9  And  they  say  unto  him.  We  can.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them.  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I 
drink  of;  and  with  the  baptism  that  /  am  baptized  withal  shall 
ye  be  baptized^  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  hand 
is  not  mine  to  give ;  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is 

prepared. 
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prepared*  And  when  the  ten  heard  it  they  began  to  he  much 
displeased  with  James  and  John,  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him 
and  saith  unto  them,  Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to 
rule  oyer  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  orer  them;  and  their 
great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be 
among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  shall  be 
your  mini&ter.  And  whosoever  will  be  the  chiefest  shall  be  Ihe 
servant  of  alL  For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many/ 
The  history  of  the  Apostles  confinm  our  Saviour's  declaration. 
Those  who  had  called  the  Master  Beelzebub  did  not  scruple 
to  vilify  his  faithful  servants ;  and  they  who  had  scourged  and 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  did  not  hesitate  to  scourge  and  put  to 
a  cruel  death  those  who  by  their  preaching  reminded  them  of  their 
exceeding  wickedness  and  sin  in  refusing  that  Just  One,  And 
while  the  enmity  of  an  evil  world  arrayed  itself  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  generally,  they  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  bap- 

.  tized  with  the  baptism  with  which  their  Lord  was  baptized  who 
preached  in  his  name.  Stephen  was  stoned,  calling  upon  God — 
Herod  killed  James  with  the  sword — John  was  banished — and 
Peter  was  only  delivered  from  sharing  the  fate  of  James  by  a 
miraculous  interposition,  to  suffer  at  a  future  period. 

But  if  we  desire  to  feel  the  full  force  of  our  Saviour's  decla- 
ration, let  us  contemplate  the  course  of  hhn  who,  although  be 
declared  himself  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be 
called  an  Apostle,  yet  laboured  and  ministered  to  the  family  of 
God  more  abundantly  than  they  all,  *  in  labours  more  abundant, 
in  stripes  above  measure^  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft* 
Of  the  Jews  he  says,  '  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one, 
thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep,  in  journey- 
ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by 
mine  own  countrjnoaen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea^  in  perils 
among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness.' And  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  his  description  of  the 
life,  labours,  and  sufferings  of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  as 
exemplified  in  his  own  experience ;  though  *  giving  no  offence  in 
anything  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed,  but  in  all  things  ap- 
proving themselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,'  yet  ever  '  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in 
imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings  ;* 
although  they  approved  themselves  '  by  pureness,  by  knowledge, 
by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  un- 
feigned, 
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feigned,  by  the  word  t)f  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the 
armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,'  yet 
<X)mpelled  to  pursue  their  way  *  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by 
evil  report  and  good  report,'  to  be  counted  as  deceivers,  and  to  be 
ever  exposed  to  death  and  chastening,  so  that  he  is  brought  to 
the  conclusion,  '  That  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  Apostles  last  as 
it  were  appointed  to  deaths  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the 
9jDorld  and  to  angels  and  to  men.  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we 
both  hunger  airi  thirst,  and  are  naked,  a«d  are  buffeted,  and  have 
no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  labour,  working  with  our  own 
hands;  being  reviled  we  bless,  being  persecuted  we  suSct  it, 
being  defamed  we  intreat :  we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  earth, 
and  are  the  o%couring  of  all  things  unto  this  day.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  would  it  be  at  all  surprising  if 
one  who  had  drunk  so  fiiUy  of  the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master  and 
been  so  deeply  baptized  into  that  baptism  with  which  our  Saviour 
was  baptized  (Mark  x ;  Luke  xii.),  and  of  which  he  declared  that 
his  Apostles  diould  also  be  partakers,  should  make  use„  in  re- 
ference to  his  own  sufferings  and  those  of  his  fellow-labourers  in 
the  Gospel,  of  a  phraseology  to  which  our  Saviour's  previous 
application  of  it  had  given  so  poweriul  a  significancy,  and  speak 
of  them  aad  himself  as  baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which 
Christ  was  baptized— the  baptism  of  suffering  and  death  ? 

That  this  18  the  baptism  here  referred  to,  seems,  however, 
capable  of  almost  conclusive  proof,  from  a  critical  examination  of 
two  words  associated  with  it,  the  force  of  which  seems  to  the  pre-^ 
sent  writer  to  be  at  tl)e  least  very  much  weakened  in  their  trans^^ 
laticm  in  the  ^th  verse,  and  in  the  following  one  to  be  entirely 
lost.  The  words  referred  to  are  ri  xai,  an  examination  of  tlie  use 
of  which  will,  it  is  apprehended,  foe  found  to  prove  that  in  this 
position  the  km  is  expressive  of  continuanee,  and  ih&t  associated 
with  a  verb  of  action,  these  words  in  this  order  demand  a  reason 
for  the  continuance  of  such  action.  In  the  following  instance  this 
is  unquestionably  the  case,  *  For  we  are  saved  by  hope,  but  hope 
that  IS  seen  is  not  hope,  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet 
[or  still]  hope  for,'  ri  xa*  IXgri^ei  (Rom.  viii.  24)  ?  In  accordance 
therefore  with  the  use  of  these  words  in  this  relative  position,  the 
Apostle's  question  would  perhaps  be  more  correctly  translated, 
*  Why  are  they  yet  or  still  (not  then)  baptized  for  the  dead,  i.e.y 
Why  do  they  continue  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  Why  do 
we  still  stand,  or  continue  to  stand,  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?' 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  repetition  of  an  interrogative 
without  a  connective  particle  is  abrupt,  but  this  is  rather  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  rendering,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  passage,  which  is  extremely  abrupt  in  its  transitions ;  while 
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the  translating  xai  in  one  place  then^  and  in  another  and^  when  in 
both  cases  it  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  connection,  seems  to  be 
more  objectionable  than  an  appearance  of  abruptness,  particularly 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  But  if  it  is  admitted  that  these 
words  imply  a  continuous  action,  it  is  clear  that  no  baptism  can 
be  regarded  as  continuous  but  that  of  suffering. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed^  that  it  may  refer  to  other  and  fresh 
persons  coming  forward  to  receive  the  rite,  but  this  is  scarcely 
admissible,  for  we  cannot  suppose,  without  violence  to  the  natural 
connection,  that  the  '  they'  in  the  first  clause  applies  to  one  set  of 
persons,  and  the  '  we'  in  the  last  to  another  ;  while  the  connection 
of  the  ri  xai  in  the  succeeding  verse,  in  which  it  clearly  signifies 
the  continued  action  of  one  person,  reflects  on  the  preceding  one. 
a  confirmation  of  this  interpretation. 

In  becoming  disciples  of  Christ  we  must  admit  that  all  Chris- 
tians exposed  themselves  more  or  less  to  peril,  but  in  mere  sub- 
mission to  the  rite  of  baptism  there  was  nothing  particularly 
difficult  to  flesh  and  blood,  neither  pain  nor  imminent  danger, 
which  would  give  force  to  the  interrogatory,  Why  are'  they  then 
baptized  for  the  dead?  But  here  we  have  a  baptism  whose 
essential  principle  was  suffering  and  its  consummation  death,  for 
the  reception  of  which,  therefore,  nothing  short  of  a  future  resur- 
rection could  be  considered  a  sufficient  motive  to  a  rational  being, 
and  the  enduring  which  could  not  possibly  be  accounted  for  with- 
out such  a  motive. 

Hence  we  invariably  find  the  Apostle  supporting  his  soul 
when  submerged  under  the  deep  waters  of  this  baptism,  with  this 
hope :  '  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  aboimd  in  us,  so  our  con- 
solation also  aboundeth  by  Christ.  For  we  would  not,  brethren, 
have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Asia,  that 
we  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that 
we  despaired  even  of  life :  But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in 
ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  which 
raiseth  the  dead^  (2  Cor.  i.  5).  Again,  '  We  are  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  dis- 
pair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ; 
Alioays  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body. 
For  we  which  live  are  alway  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake, 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal 
flesh.  For  which  cause  we  faint  not ;  but  though  our  outward 
man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day '  (2  Cor. 
iv,  8,  et  seq.).  Again,  *  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those 
I  counted  loss  for  Christ  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
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Xx>rd :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do 
CQunt  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ.  That  I  may  know 
him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection^  and  ihe  fellowship  of  his 
sujfferims^  being  made  conformable  unto  his  death;  If  by  any 
means  1  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  tJie  dead '  (Phil,  iiu 
8,  10,  11).  Again,  '  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher,  and 
an  apostle,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  For  the  which  cause 
I  also  svfferthese  things:  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed:  for  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  UTtto  him  against  that  day^ 
(2  Tim.  i.  11, 12,  and  ii.  10, 11).  '  Therefore  I  endure  all  things,' 
for,  '  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  If  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall  also 
live  toith  himJ 

We  find  the  Apostle,  indeed,  referring  to  other  sources  of  con- 
solation, and  though  sorrowful  through  outward  sufferings  and 
dangers,  yet  always  rejoicing  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science, in  the  consolations  that  he  found  in  Christ's  presence  with 
him,  and  in  the  progress  of  his  converts  ;  for  '  now,'  ne  says,  *  we 
live  if  ye  stand  last  in  the  Lord,'  but  of  this  heavenly  arch  of  com- 
fort the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  the  keystone ;  remove  this, 
and  the  whole  fabric  crumbled  into  dust ;  and  if  in  this  life  only 
he  had  hope,  he  was  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Hence,  although 
we  find  him  frequently  referring  to  other  sources  of  comfort,  it  is 
ever  in  beautiful  connection,  expressed  or  implied,  with  this  ;  and 
in  his  deepest  a£9ictions — those  deaths  in  which  he  was  oft,  we 
always  find  this  the  prominent,  if  not  sole  refuge  in  Christ  of 
his  soul,  deprived  of  wnich  he  stood  defenceless  and  naked  indeed 
(2Cor.  V.  3). 

From  this  consideration  of  the  Apostle's  sufferings,  and  the 
hope,  which,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  kept  his 
soul  not  only  immoveable  but  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  this  labour,  and 
the  object  in  pursuit  of  which  he  exposed  himself  cheerfully  and 
constantly  to  the  baptism  of  suffering  and  death. 

'  If  any  man,'  said  our  Saviour,  *  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  He  himself  grew 
up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  To  the 
natural  man  he  exhibited  no  comeliness,  and  to  the  wise  and  am- 
bitious of  this  world  no  beauty,  that  they  should  desire  him. 
Hence  those  who  rejected  his  preaching  and  that  of  his  servants, 
and  thus  perished,  rejected  the  Gospel  because  to  them  it  appeared 
as  foolishness,  proposing  to  the  carnal  man  no  suitable  object,  and 
exhibiting  to  the  Greeks  none  of  that  wisdom  which  they  sought, 
nor  to  the  Jews  that  display  and  direction  of  Almighty  power 
which  had  of  old  discomfited  their  enemies,  and  the  manifestation 
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of  which^  directed  to  the  same  objects,  or  to  give  them  the  nations 
mider  their  feet,  they  again  expected  in  more  than  former  glory. 

The  Go8pel,  on  the  contrary,  called  on  men  not  only  to  deny 
their  most  powerfdl  appetites,  to  overcome  the  whole  body  of  sm, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life :  a 
struggle  so  painful  as  to  be  compared  to  cutting  off  a  right  hand 
and  plucking  out  a  right  eye  ;  not  only  to  wrestle  against  fledi 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places.  This  was  the  warfare  to  which  they  were  called, 
and  this  the  subjugation  in  accomplishing  which  they  were  to 
expect  the  exhibition  of  the  stretched  out  arm  of  Divine  interpo- 
sition ;  the  subjugation  not  only  of  their  grossly  evil  prop^isities, 
but  of  every  degree  of  excessive  attachment  to  the  tmngs  of  this 
life  :  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  compared  to  whose  love  and  service  they  were  to  count  all 
that  men  value  in  this  life  but  as  dross,  and  ror  whose  sake  they 
were  to  be  ready  to  lav  down  life  itself  if  called  upon  so  to  do. 

The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  harmonizes  with  that  of  their 
Divine  Master.  They  declare  that  *  the  grace  of  God,  which 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  jn^sent  world.'  They  exhort  them 
not  only  to  mortify  their  members  which  are  upen  the  earth,  but 
not  to  *  love  the  world  nor  the  things  of  the  world ;'  wid  they 
compare  their  detachment  not  only  from  sin  and  self-righteousness, 
but  also  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  &e  world  and  to 
the  views  they  entertained  of  the  value  of  earthly  things  previous 
to  their  conversion,  to  death  itself.  They  urge  them  to  count 
themselves  dead  to  sin,  Col.  iii.  b ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24 ;  iv.  1 ;  dead  to 
the  law  as  a  plea  for  righteousness.  Gal.  ii.  19 ;  dead  to  the  worlds 
Col.  iii.  3.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  address  them  as  dead^ — 
*  For  ye  are  deady  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'  They 
are  said  to  have  crucified  the  flesh  ;  to  be  buried  witii  Christ;  to 
have  put  off  the  body  of  sin, — all  expressions  of  equal  force  with 
death  itself.  The  wise,  he  who  thought  himself  such,  is  to  look 
upon  himself  as  a  fool ;  the  self-righteous  as  the  chief  of  sinners ; 
the  rich  and  ambitious  to  rejoice  that  he  is  made  low  ;  and  all  to 
reckon  as  loss  those  things  which  they  once  counted  gain,  having 
now  found  a  more  enduring  treasure. 

To  lead  men  thus  to  act,  no  less  powerftd  a  motive  than  the 
one  set  before  them  could  have  been  sufficient.  If  tiiey  were  to 
forbear  from  laying  up  treasure  upon  earth,  it  was  that  they  might 
lay  up  treasure  in  heaven.  If  the  Iiody  was  dead  because  of  sin, 
the  spirit  was  life  because  of  righteousness.     If  they  were  willing 
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to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  houses, 
and   lands;  it  was  because  they  hoped  to  receive  an  hundredfold, 
even  eternal  life.     If  they  were  were  willing  to  live  as  strangers 
and   pilgrims,  it  was  because  they  were  citizetis  of  a  heavenly 
country.      If  they  were  crucified^  dead,  and  buried  with  Christ,  it 
was  that  they  might  be  raised  and  he  alive  unto  God.     Hence  in 
the  Apostle's  preaching  we  find  the  resurrection  constantly  asso- 
ciated  with  this  death  of  self  as  the  only  suflRcient  supporting 
motive.    *  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death  ; 
that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.     For  if 
we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall 
be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.     Knowing  this,  that  our 
old  man   is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin  ;  for  he  that  is 
dead  is  freed  from  sin.     Now  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him'  (Rom.  vi.  4-8).     Did  they  count 
all  things  but  loss  ?  it  was  that  they  might  know  the  power  of  his 
resurrection^  if  by  any  means  they  might  attain  unto  the  resur^ 
rection  of  the  dead  (Phil.  iii.  10).     Was  their  conversation  in 
heaven  ?  it  was  because  they  thence  looked  for  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour,   who  should  change  their  vile  body,  that  it  might  be 
fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body  (Phil.  iii.  20,  21).     Did 
they  endure  all  things  f  it  was  because  they  knew  it  was  a  faithful 
saying.  If  we  be  dead  with  him  we  shall  also  live  with  him  (2  Tim. 
ii.  10,  12).     Were  they  begotten"^ again  unto  a  lively  hope?  it  was 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

Such  being  the  object  of  the  Apostle's  preaching,  to  lead  men 
to  consider  themselves  dead  with  Christ,  and  the  motive  adduced, 
being  that  they  might  live  with  him,  and  realize  his  faithfulness  to 
his  promise,  *  because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also,'  would  not  his  intro- 
ducing the  object  or  the  eiffect  of  his  preaching  have  given  increased 
force  to  the  repetition,  in  stronger  phraseology,  6f  the  declaration, 
*  Then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  also  vain  ?'  and  might 
he  not  well  ask  in  astonishment.  If  there  is  no  resurrection,  why 
should  I  make  the  least  sacrifice  or  exertion  ?  not  to  speak  of  suf- 
ferings unparalleled  in  any  mere  man,  to  lead  men  to  deny  them- 
selves, to  count  themselves  dead  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
their  only  state  of  existence,  and  to  make  them  unnecessarily 
miserable.     He  may  farther  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  con- 
victions and  the  faith  by  which  they  had  been  led  to  become  dead, 
and  with  a  view  of  strengthening  these  principles,  by  recalling 
them  to  their  remembrance  in  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  their 
early  and  cheering  influence,  an  object  which  he  seems  to  have  in 
view  in  the  11th  verse,  when  he  says, '  whether  it  were  I  or  they, 
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so  we  preached  and  so  ye  believed;^  asking  how  they  could  have 
been  induced  to  forego  what  they  had  foregone,  and  to  act  as  they 
had  acted  if  there  was  not  resurrection.  But  if  we  consider  the 
expression  v'jrlp  yBKpwv  as  combining  a  reference  both  to  the  object 
of  his  ministry,  intimated  by  the  preposition  vv4p,  its  success  in 
their  having  become  really  dead  signified  by  vEx/?a;v,  and  to  the 
motives  by  which  they  had  been  influenced,  alluded  to  in  the 
question,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate ;  and 
if  we  connect  with  this  the  degree  of  suffering  which  he  endured 
to  accomplish  this  object,  expressed  in  that  baptism  which  our 
Saviour  had  associated  with  the  cup  which  he  prayed  might  pass 
from  him,  it  seems  that  human  language  could  scarcely  place 
the  subject  in  a  stronger  light,  and  that  the  expression,  '  baptized 
for  the  dead,'  contains  a  depth  and  compass  of  meaning  and  a 
strength  of  argument  seldom  equalled  by  St.  Paul  himself. 

That  this  is  the  import  of  these  words  appears  not  only  from 
their  constant  use  in  the  sense  contended  for  in  other  parts  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  particularly  by  St.  Paul,  and  from  the  appro- 

Eriateness  of  this  interpretation  to  the  train  of  reasoning  pursued, 
ut  also  from  the  conclurion  to  which  he  comes,  as  natural  and 
consistent  if  there  was  no  resurrection  (ver.  32) — '  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  Now,  the  force  of  this  answer 
evidently  lies  in  its  opposition  to  the  course  of  conduct  pursued 
by  those  baptized,  the  Apostles  alone,  or  those  for  whom  they  were 
thus  baptized,  or  by  both :  but  mere  submission  to  the  rite  of 
baptism,  under  any  circumstances,  is  not  in  itself  an  opposite  to 
eating  and  drinkmg,  suffering  and  privation,  ^  weariness  and 
painfulness,'  '  hunger  and  thirst,  fastings  often,  cold  and  naked- 
ness,* and  deadness  to  the  world  certainly  are. 

llie  conclusion  to  which  the  successful  worldling  came,  when 
he  had  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  was,  '  Soul,  take 
tiiine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'  He  was  alive  to  this  world, 
but  dead  to  a  better ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  better,  he  would 
have  acted  wisely,  and  as  St.  Paul  himself  would  have  done,  and 
advised  others  to  do^  if  there  was  no  resurrection. 

The  opinion  here  maintained  derives  further  confirmation  from 
the  preposition  employed  (vTrsp)  and  the  connection  in  which  we 
find  it  elsewhere :  *  Wherefore  I  desire  that  ye  faint  not  at  my 
tribulations  (my  baptism  of  suffering)  for  you  (vTrep  vfjuoiv),  which 
is  your  glory.'  £phes.  iii.  13.  ^  And  whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is 
for  {vvip)  your  consolation.'  But  the  following  passage  is  still 
more  closely  analogous :  '  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for 
you,  v^sq  vfA£y,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  for  {vviq)  his  body's  sake.' 

In  all  these  quotations  we  find  the  Apostle  representing  him- 
self 
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self  as  enduring  these  su£Ferings  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  he 

£  reached,  and  expressing  the  connection  which  those  sufferings 
ad  with  their  welfare  and  his  consequent  joy,  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  and  by  the  use  of  the  very  preposition  which  connects  the 
baptism  here  spoken  of  with  those  lor  whose  sake  it  was  sub- 
mitted to,  an  argument  in  itself  of  some  force  in  fixing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  thus  connected  by  it ;  especially  when  we  find 
connected  with  them  the  same  joy  and  the  expression,  *  Why 
stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?  I  die  daily — vtj — Yes,  for 
your  rejoicing,  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;'  for  the 
words  *'  I  protest '  are  an  addition  to  the  text,  or,  at  least,  disturb 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  in  the  original :  but  this  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  calls  for  more  than  a  passing  remark. 

Our  Saviour's  injunction.  Swear  not  at  all,  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  his  word.  Now,  although  we  know  that  an  oath  for 
confirmation  is  the  end  of  all  strife,  and  find  St.  Paul,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  what  he  affirmed,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  protest 
or  swear  by  the  rejoicing  of  the  Corinthians.  The  word  thus  ren- 
dered is  vij,  an  adverb,  which,  if  not  another  form  of  the  word 
vai,  which  our  Saviour  used  when  he  said,  *  Let  your  communica- 
tion be  yea,  yea,  val  va/,'  is  of  much  the  same  use  and  import.  The 
opposition  of  the  Apostle's  practice  in  swearing  by  anything  but 
the  Deity,  and  that  to  attest  something  of  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  (for  certainly  his  sufferings  and  perils  were  too  evident 
and  notorious  to  require  attestation,)  renders  the  judiciousness  of 
this  translation  suspicious  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  synonyme  v«i  is  used,  gives  abundant  foundation 
for  another  interpretation,  and  for  the  conclusion  thai  vi{  is 
similarly  employed  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoogeveen,  they  both  are  particles  of  affirmation,  confirma- 
tion, and  assent ;  vn  being  at  the  same  time  juratory.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  Thus,  in  Lucian's  dialogue  between  Pan 
and  Mercury,  Pan  says,  xa<§s  i  iroiriq  'E^pt^,  and  Mercury 
answers  v^  k%\  ov^b.  See  also  another  instance  in  Seager's  Note 
on  *  Vigerus,'  and  in  Lucian's  '  Timon '  (Walker's  edition,  p.  98 
seq.).  In  addition  to  what  is  observed  in  the  authorities  above- 
mentioned,  an  examination,  limited,  indeed,  but  of  several 
passages,  in  which  v<x/,  and  this  one  in  which  vij  occurs,  seems  to 
attach  to  them  the  character  of  resumptive  particles,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  and  that  they  are  peculiarly  appropriate 
where  there  has  been  an  approach  to  parenthesis,  and  where  the 
principal  subject  is  resumed  with  greater  intensity  of  feeling,  or 
more  decided  and  energetic  assertion.  Thus,  in  Luke  xi.  50,  where 
many  words  intervene  between  ex^ioriodf ,  '  may  be  required,'  and 
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the  p^WMU  of  whom  it  shall  be  required :  the  fixrmer  being  in  the 
beginmng  of  ver.  50,  and  the  latter  ^  this  generatioD'  in  the  end  of 
y^r.  5i,  we  find  va/  used  as  a  eonnectiye,  and  at  the  same  time 
intensiTe,  particle,  partaking  in  its  use  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
junction as  well  as  an  adverb.  In  Luke  xii.  5  the  reason  for 
fearing  only  God  is  introduced,  and  the  injunction  which  preceded 
this  is  then  repeated  with  voi  before  it  But  the  principiu  passage 
on  which  we  would  ground  the  translation  of  rn  by  yea  or  yerUy 
is,  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  because  also 

Enned  by  St.  Paul,  and  because  every  individual  has,  more  or 
B,  an  idHom  of  his  own  and  a  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  certain 
words.  In  the  seventeenth  verse,  he  says,  ^If  thou  count  me 
therefore  a  partner,  receire  him  as  myself;'  and  after  interposiDg 
a  promise  to  pay  any  debt  which  Philemon  con^dered  due  firom 
Onesimus,  he  resumes  his  entreaty:  Yea,  v«4  brother,  let  me 
have  joy  of  you  in  the  Lord ;  an  expressi<m  whidi  has,  in  common 
with  that  to  the  Corinthians,  a  reference  to  spiritual  joy,  and 
one  which  seems  to  be  very  analogous. 

For  tliese  reasons  I  would  rather  translate  the  passage  thus : 
Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?  (for)  I  die  daily,  yea, 
or  yes,  verily,  for  the  sake  of  your  rejoi<nng  which  I  have  in 
Christ  Jesus.  And  if  the  conjecture  that  viS,  an  adverb  followed 
by  an  accusative  case,  is  at  all  times  an  elliptical  form  of  ex- 
pression, is  inadmissible,  it  may  be  at  least  supposed  that  it  is  so 
in  the  present  instance  ;  that  the  accusative  is  governed  by  lia 
understood!,  and  that  the  expression  and  its  construction  may  be 
classed  with  hi  roirro,  on  this  account  (see  instances  in  Vigerus 
on  h£)\  the  only  difference  being  that  while  yn  and  vs/  both 
possess  a  connective  power,  the  former  is  also  intensive  in  a  strcpg 
d^ree;  and  in  support  of  this  interpretation  a  few  passages 
closely  analogous  lUAy  be  adduced. 

In  addressing  the  Thessalonians  St.  Paul  says,  that  he  had  sent 
Timothy  unto  them  to  establish  them,  and  to  exhort  them  not  to 
be  moved  by  his  afiSictions,  because  he  was  appointed  thereto  by 
Him  who  causeth  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  :  and  he 
farther  consoles  them  under  their  grief  at  his  affliction  with  the 
assurance  that  the  good  tidings  of  their  fidth  which  Timothy  had 
brought  were  to  him  an  abundant  source  of  comfort,  '  There- 
fore, he  says,  or  on  this  account,  lia  rouro,  viz.,  the  good 
tidings  of  your  &ith,  ^  we  were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our 
afflictions  by  your  fisath.  For  what  thanks  can  we  render  to  God 
for  you  for  all  the  joy  wherewith  we  joy  for  your  sakes,  Sr  i^5, 
befinre  God.'  The  following  passage  is,  however,  still  more  to  the 
point,  and  when  it  is  compared  with  that  under  consideratioD, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  both  were  uttered  by  tiie  same  person, 

they 
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they  iBtist  be  eonmdered  as  conveying  the  same  sentiment.     Ad- 
dressing the  Pfailippians,  he  says,  ^  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the 
sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  alL' 
Id  both  of  these  passages  we  find,  first,  a  reference  to  his  su£kr- 
ings  ;  secondly,  Uie  mention  that  he  endiires  them  for  the  sake  of 
Iu8  converts ;  and  thirdly,  the  joy  which  he  had  in  the  ixiidst  of 
them  on  account  of  them  and  their  faith ;  but  izK  the  latter  we 
have  the  willingness  td  be  baptized  with,  the  baptism  of  death 
mentioned  in  lus  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  a  closely  similar 
expression,  I  am  willing  to  be  poured  forth  or  ofiWed  up ;  the 
object  in  the  one  case  being,  the  rejoicing  which  he  had  over  theara, 
— that  is,  their  faith ;  in  the  other,  the  sacrifice  and  service  of 
their  faith — the  joy  itself  in  the  one  beings  **  I]oy  and  rejoice  with 
y&u  all ;'  in  the  other,  ''Your  rejoicing,  which  I  have.'     This  coin* 
cidence    in  phraseology  and  sentiment   appears  to   give   some 
ground  for   the  tran^^Ktion,  Why  stand   we   in  jeopardy  every 
hour ;  verily,  for  the  sake  of  your  rejoicing  which  I  have,  etc. ; 
and  it  removes  the  inconsistency  of  St.  Paul's  swearing  or  pro- 
testing ;  [for  there  seems  no  difference  if  it  is  bt  anything]  m  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  langui^  enjoined  by 
our  Lord. 

The  structure  of  the  whole  chapter^  indeed,  and  of  the  train 
of  reasoning  tends  to  establish  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  it  we 
find  the  force  of  the  Apostle's  argument  resting  not  upon  a  single, 
but  a  two->fold  support :  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  his 
conduct,  in  the  first  place,  in  preaching ;  and  for  theirs,  in  the 
second,  in  receiving  the  gospel  yoke ;  and  the  folly  of  both,  if 
there  was  no  resurrection.  He  begins  with  declaring  unto  them 
the  Gospel,  which,  he  says,  I  preached  unto  you,  and  which  also 
ye  have  received ;  and  in  the  eleventh  verse,  therefore,  whether  it 
were  I  or  they,  so  we  preached  and  so  ye  believed.  In  the  14th, 
If  Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith 
is  ako  vain.  And  again,  in  the  17th,  If  Christ  be  not  raised  your 
faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  And  in  the  19th,  If  in  this 
life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 

Here  we  find  all  along  an  argument  supported  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left ;  but  if  in  the  question  which  he  puts  in  the 
28th  verse  he  adduces  any  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  of 
only  one  party,  namely,  those  who  are  baptized,  even  if  we  idiould 
admit  that  tins  was  a  liiird  party  not  hitherto  mentioned,  and  oc- 
cupying a  position  in  the  Church  which  exposed  them  to  equal  or 
greater  hazard  than  what  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  under- 
went in  preaching  the  Cvospel ;  still  the  force  of  his  reasoning  is 
very  much  impaired  by  the  absence  of  the  argument,  from  the 
coiKluct  of  the  many,  which  was  included  in  all  his  previous  state- 
ments ; 
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ments ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  that  so  eminent  a  master  of  the 
powers  of  persuasion  would  have  summed  up  an  argument  so 
forcibly  stated, — showing  how  impossible  it  was  to  suppose  that  not 
only  he,  as  an  individual,  or  the  Apostles,  as  a  small  band,  would 
have  undertaken  at  the  peril  of  constant  death  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  but  that  they  should  also  have  found  such  numbers,  and 
the  Corinthians  among  them,  so  infatuated  as  to  submit  to  its 
humbling  and  self-denying  demands,  if  it  had  not  been  from  a 
firm  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, — that  he  would  have 
summed  up  this  powerful  statement  by  adducing  the  conduct  of 
merely  a  few  individuals  in  the  Church  so  obscure  that  their 
memorial  has  completely  perished  with  them. 

It  is,  however,  diflScult  to  imagine  that  the  Apostle  should, 
without  any  explanation,  have  introduced  a  third  party  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  and  impossible  to  think  that  there  were  any  persons 
whose  position  in  the  Church  exposed  them  to  equal,  not  to  say 
greater  peril  than  the  Apostles  themselves,  a  circumstance  neces- 
sary to  give  propriety  to  the  introduction  of  the  words  in  this 
sense  as  the  climax  ot  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  this  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  us  to  examine  whether  the  expression  made  use  of 
might  not  be  applied  to  those  who,  we  know,  occupied  the  most 
dangerous  position,  even  those  who  were  sent  forth  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  and  who  in  every  storm  were  as  a  city  set  on  a 
hill  that  could  not  be  hid,  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  so  applied 
elsewhere  to  appropriate  it  to  them ;  but  when  we  find  the  very  same 
expression  applied  to  them  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  the  sense 
in  terms  synonymous  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  there  can 
scarcely  remain  a  doubt  that  they  are  the  persons  spoken  of. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the 
case,  namely,  their  beins  introduced  by  St.  Paul  in  a  previous 
part  of  the  chapter.  For  he  says,  ^  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles 
that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted 
the  Church  of  God.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am, 
and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in  vain ;  but 
I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  which  was  with  me.  Therefore  whether  it  were  I 
or  they^  so  we  (the  Apostles)  preached,  and  so  ye  believed.' 
And  from  this  point  he  associates  them  with  himself  as  preaching 
the  Grospel :  ^  i  ea,  and  we  the  Apostles  are  found  false  witnesses, 
until  he  comes  to  the  29th  and  30th  verses,  where  we  again  find 
*  they'  and  *  we '  in  the  same  relative  position  which  *  I '  and  *  they' 
occupied  in  the  11th  verse,  no  third  party  to  whom  they  could 
apply  bavins  been  in  tlie  mean  time  introduced.  Is  it  not  natural 
then  to  think,  were  there  no  other  reasons  for  doing  so,  that  these 
words  refer  to  the  same  persons  as  in  the  1 1th  verse ;  the  ^  they  ' 

to 
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to  the  Apostles  at  large,  the  *  we '  to  St.  Paul  himself,  wlio  was 
emiDent  in  his  zeal,  danger,  apd  suffering,  and  better  known  to 
the  Corinthians? 

The  following  may  be  considered  a  free  translation  of  the  whole 
passage,  according  to  the  view  here  taken  of  it,  which  regards 
the  ambiguity  of  the  figurative  expression,  *  baptized  for  the  dead,' 
as  explained  and  intended  by  the  apostle  to  be  explained  by  its 
reiteration,  in  the  more  literal  terms  that  immediately  follow  it. 
'  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
suffering,  for  persons,  whose  great  and  distinguishing  principle  is 
deadness  to  the  world,  if  the  dead  rise  not,  and  there  is  no  resur- 
rection state  ?  Why  do  they  continue,  as  we  apostles  have  done 
up  to  this  present  hour,  to  be  baptized  with  such  sufferings,  for 
such  an  objept,  namely,  to  inculcate  renunciation  of  and  deadness 
to  the  world ;  and  why  continue  we  to  stand  in  jeopardy  without 
ceasing,  or  every  hour  ?  for,  for  the  sake  of  my  rejoicing  over 
your  evident  possession  of^  and  profiting  in,  this  principle,  that  I 
nave  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  myself,  as  one  of  the  apostles, 
am  a  standing  proof  of  tiie  manifold  and  deep  afflictions ,  and 
dangers  which  we  encounter ;  for  they  are  so  great  that  I  may 
say  I  die  daily  or  am  daily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  suffering 

and  death Whereas  if  the  dead  rise  not,  it  would  be  much 

wiser  for  us  to  avoid  these  dangers,  and  both  for  us  and  you  to  be 
alive  to  the  world,  to  live  while  we  live,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  seeing  that  to-morrow  we  die.' 

If  the  aposties  had  endured  the  baptism  of  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  men,  who  were  alive  to  their  worldly  interests,  and  if 
their  teaching  had  been  such  as  to  foster  a  worldly  disposition,  or 
if  they  had  given  indications  of  wavering,  their  conduct  might 
have  been  accounted  for  without  reference  to  the  resurrection  and 
a  future  world ;  and  there  might  have  been  room  for  a  shade  of 
suspicion  of  their  acting  from  motives  of  final  interest  on  this  side 
the  grave ;  but  the  braving  sufferings  and  death  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  for  the  sake  of  persons  who  were  dead  to  the  world,  and 
upon  whom  they  urged  self-denial  and  a  willingness  to  die  in  the 
path  of  duty,  would  have  been  utterly  inexplicable,  except  by 
their  trust  of  a  future  resurrection. 

To  conclude,  the  absence  of  any  Scriptural  or  historical,  or 
even  traditional  evidence  in  support  of  any  other  view,  the  variety 
of  opinions  entertained  upon  tne  subject,  all  of  them  the  fruits  of 
pure  conjecture,  and  most  of  them  doing  violence  to  the  natural 
construction,  and  all  of  them,  with  but  one  exception,  which  is 
heretical,  harsh,  and  far-fetched,  and  deriving  no  support  what- 
ever from  the  Scriptures  or  from  antiquity — these  circumstances 
are  in  themselves  proofs  that  these  opinions  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
VOL*  V. — NO.  X.  2  F  arguments 
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arguments  against  their  correctness ;  while  the  interpretation  here 
proposed  is  not  only  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  word  of  God 
at  large,  with  the  language  and  sentiments  of  St.  Paul  himself  in 
other  parts  of  his  Epistles,  with  the  train  of  reasoning  pursued  in 
the  chapter  in  which  these  words  are  found,  and  with  the  sense  of 
the  words  elsewhere  separately  and  connectively  ;  but  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  its  support  have  been  drawn  from  these  sources, 
than  which  none  can  be  more  legitimate  or  better  entitled  to  de- 
ference ;  each  of  them  possesses  in  itself  some  strength,  and,  com- 
bined, they  appear  to  prove  that  the  Apostles  are  the  persons 
here  spoken  of  as  baptized — that  the  baptism  referred  to  is  that 
which  our  Saviour  announced  as  their  portion  (Mark  x. ;  Luke  xii.), 
and  that  by  the  dead  are  meant  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of 
Christians  in  the  Apostolic  times  who  were  led  by  the  Apostles 
to  consider  themselves  dead,*  and  to  lead  them  to  do  which  they 
endured  that  afflictive  baptism — ^and  finally,  that  these  words  in 
this  sense  are  well  adapted  to  sum  up  a  powerful  appeal  like  that 
of  the  Apostle,  as  describing  in  the  conduct  both  of  those  who 
preached  and  those  who  received  the  Gospel,  if  there  was  no  resur- 
rection, a  depth  of  infatuation  and  an  extent  of  folly  perfectly 
unaccountable.  *  Their  life,'  in  this  case,  *  would  have  been 
madness,'  indeed,  *and  their  end  without  honour.'  (Wisdom  of 
Solomon.) 

R.  K. 


*  Of  the  appropriation  of  a  similar  term  to  (ksignate  an  individual  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  ose  of  the  expression  *he  that  cometb/  as  signifying  our 
Savioar. 
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FIRST    LESSONS    IN    BIISLICAL    CRITICISM. 

No.  I. — PRELInnNART   ReMARKST. 

Complaints  have  occasionally  been  made  against  the  *  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature,'  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vance in  Biblical  studies,  and  that  it  does  not  enough  consult  the 
wishes  or  provide  for  the  wants  either  of  general  readers  or  of 
young  students — those  who  are  setting  out  in  the  course  of  Bib- 
lical investigation — on  both  which  classes  it  must  of  necessity  be 
to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  for  support.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  justice  in  these  complaints.  At  least  they  have  led 
the  Editor  to  promise  that  for  the  future  there  shall  be  "  a  larger 
proportion  of  matter  suited  to  all  readers  who  take  interest  in 
biblical  investigation,  without  compromising  the  character  for 
sound  scholarship  which -the  publication  has  already  won."  It 
has  occurred  to  the  writer  of  the  present  article  that  the  Editor's 
promise  will  be  to  some  extent  redeemed  by  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  very  elements  of  Biblical  criticism,  such  as  may  be  fitly  desig- 
nated *  First  Lessons.'  In  these  papers  it  will  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  treat  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  intelligible, 
and,  if  possible,  interesting  to  general  readers ;  and  for  this  end 
he  will  demand  no  more  special  or  technical  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  discussed  than  every  person  of  ordinarily  good  edu- 
cation may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have.  TTiis,  it  is  the  writer's 
belief,  may  be  done  without  any  sacrifice  of  correctness  for  the 
sake  of  intelligibility.  The  design  is  to  exhibit  in  plain  English, 
with  as  little  display  of  learning  as  possible,  the  principles  that 
must  guide  the  Biblical  student  in  his  critical  investigations,  to 
describe  the  course  of  this  investigation,  and  to  point  out  the 
results  to  which  it  leads.  Such  First  Lessons,  it  is  conceived, 
may  not  only  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  but  may  also 
be  advantageous  to  the  young  student,  by  preparing  the  way  for 
better  understanding  more  elaborate  treatises.  As  the  range  of 
subjects  thus  marked  out  are  technically  designated  by  the  term 
*  Introduction,'  so  these  papers  may  be  considered  as  forming  an 
introduction  to  the  science,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  of  *  Introduc- 
tion.' That  term  is  employed  to  designate  such  investigations  as 
are  needful  in  order  to  introduce,  or  lead  in,  the  student  to  such 
a  position  as  that  he  may  be  prepared  satisfactorily  to  investigate 
the  sacred  writings  themselves.  These  papers  may  lead  him  into 
such  a  position  as  to  prepare  him  to  enter  on  the  more  systematic 
study  of  the  subjects  they  refer  to,  if  he  desires  it,  or  may  give 
him  some  intelligible  notions  if  he  is  satisfied  with  a  bare  outline. 

2  F  2  Instead 
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Instead  of  this  technical  term,  ^  Introduction/  we  have  used  the 
term  Biblical  Criticism,  as  being  much  more  intelligible  and 
sufficiently  expressive  of  the  subjects  which  we  design  to  treat  of, 
without^  however,  intending  to  limit  ourselves  merely  to  what 
might  be  included  in  that  term  in  its  more  exact  use.  Our  object 
is  to  treat  of  all  those  inquiries  that  may  be  called  subjects  of 
previous  investigation  in  regard  to  the  Books  of  Scripture — that 
is,  of  all  that  b  to  be  inquired  into  respecting  the  Bible  previously 
(in  logical  order,  at  least)  to  our  going  to  it  for  ourselves  as  the 
fountain  of  life  for  our  own  souls.  It  will  be  observed  that  we 
do  not  include  in  the  subjects  of  investigation  the  proper  evidence 
of  B«vealed  B«ligion.  That  is  a  question  separate  fix>m  the 
criticism  of  its  records.  We  take  for  granted  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  as  a  religion,  being  divine ;  and,  starting 
from  this  point,  we  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  documents 
which  profess  to  give  an  account  of  it  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
however,  that  our  investigations  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  proper  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  results  to  which  we 
arrive  may  fitly  be  made  use  of  in  reference  to  the  eridences.  If, 
for  instance,  we  found  that  the  records  were  confused  and  contra- 
dictory, though  this  would  not  necessarily  invalidate  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  it  would  greatly  alter  the  relation  in  which 
the  Bible  stands  to  that  doctrine ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
found  in  the  records  proofs  of  divine  superintendence  and  arrange- 
ment, we  should  properly  bring  this  result  in  as  an  evidence  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  This  distinction  it  is  ever  important  to 
keep  in  mind.  Forgetfolness,  or  a  wiUing  oversight  of  it,  has 
furnished  scepticism  with  some  of  its  most  efiective  means  of 
attack.  Supposed  inconsistences  in  the  record  have  been  brought 
forward  as  disproring  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  we  do  not  allege  that  there  are  such  inconsistencies, 
but  only  that,  if  there  were^  all  that  they  would  prove  is,  that  oiur 
view  of  the  relation  in  which  the  record  stands  to  the  doctrine 
must  be  modified.  An  illustration  will  perhaps  serve  not  only  to 
make  this  clear,  but  also  to  mark  out  more  clearly  the  limits  of 
our  subject. 

Suppose  there  had  come  down  to  us  from  distant  ages  and  from 
various  quarters  accounts  in  writing  of  some  medicine — some 
elixir  vitcB — ^which,  when  used  accor£ng  to  the  directions  ^ven,. 
would  prevent  or  cure  all  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
liable,  and  would  thus  lengthen  out  the  life  of  man,  and  continue 
that  life  in  health,  until  old  age  gradually  coming  on,  he  who 
followed  the  directions  given  sunk  down  into  a  quiet  and  peacefid 
grave,  dying,  as  we  say,  of  *  old  age.'  We  should  all  be  anxious 
to  know  what  this  medicine  really  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  received. 

But 
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But  the  documeBts  containing  the  account  of  it  are  in  foreign 
tongues — they  can  he  read  only  by  the  learned — they  do  not  all 
contain  the  same  precise  information  respecting  the  elixir;  but 
some  speak  of  it  more  obscurely,  and  some  more  plainly^  They 
have  been  transmitted  with  care,  yet  still  there  are  a  variety  of 
differences  in  the  written  accounts,  which  profess  to  give  the  very 
same  treatise  on  it.  From  the  fame  of  the  medicine  imitations 
have  sprung  up,  and  false  accounts  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
along  with  the  true.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  caution  and  care  in 
receiving  the  accounts  that  are  offered  us.  We  must  not  be  over 
credulous,  or  we  shall  be  cheated  into  receiving  some  spurious 
compound  instead  of  the  true  specific.  We  must  not  be  over 
sceptical,  or  we  may  miss  the  advantage  altogether.  What,  then, 
should  be  our  course  ?  Plainly  this.  In  the  first  place,  we  ought 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged  virtue  of  the  medicine.  If 
we  are  convinced  on  good  evidence  that  it  is  altogether  a  mere 
piece  of  quackery,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter :  we  concern 
ourselves  no  more  about  it.  But  unless  we  are  so  convinced^ 
prudence  dictates  at  least  further  inquiry.  We  have,  then,  to 
examine  the  records  which  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the 
remedy.  Now,  in  doing  this,  how  are  we  to  proceed  ?  Our  first 
inquiry  must  be,  are  these  records,  or  any  of  them,  genuine  f — 
that  is,  do  they  come  from  those  from  whom  they  profess  to  come  ? 
Then,  are  they  authentic  f — ^that  is,  do  they  contain  a  true  account 
of  what  they  profess  to  give  an  account  of?  And  when  we  have 
proceeded  thus  far,  and  nave  found  that  some  of  these  accounts 
are  both  genuine  and  authentic,  setting  the  others  completely 
aside  (except  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  those  we  have 
selected),  we  proceed  to  a  more  careiul  examination  of  these. 
They  wUl  form  our  canonical  accounts.  But  we  must  not  stop 
here.  For,  first,  we  have  to  settle  what  is  the  true  text  of  the 
documents ;  then  we  must  determine  how  their  meaning  is  to  be 
ascertained ;  then  to  compare  the  views  given  by  one  with  those 
given  by  another,  that  we  may  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  mtght  be  benefited  by  the  medicine  cannot  imdertake  all  this 
labour  and  research.  Are  they,  then,  to  be  left  to  any  empiric 
who  professes  to  have  the  true  elixir,  and  to  make  no  inquiry  for 
themselves  ?  Certainly  not.  The  wise  and  reasonable  course  is 
for  them  to  follow  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  in  a  condition 
to  investigate  these  matters — to  ascertain  the  results  to  which 
they  come — and,  if  they  believe  their  guides  to  be  honest  and 
competent,  they  will  feel  that  it  is  not  yielding  themselves  to  be 
blindfolded  and  led  they  know  not  whither  if  they  take  the  path 
such  guides  point  out.    When,  however,  different  guides  present 
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themselyeB,  ail  affirming  that  they  know  the  right  way ;  and  when, 
moreover,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  tell  them  to  trust  to 
none  of  these,  for  all  are  alike  deceirers ;  it  becomes  them  to  adopt 
such  means  as  they  can  to  ascertain  the  trastworthineas  of  those 
who  offer  to  conduct  them.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  by 
being  informed  of  the  principles  on  which  tliese  guides  bare  come 
to  the  conclusions  which  they  present  to  them?  For  most  men 
who  have  any  curiosity  about  the  matter  will  feel  Aat  if  they  hare 
not  the  time  or  attainments  to  follow  the  detml  of  tiie  various 
arguments,  they  are  quite  competent  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  arguments  are  conducted.  Some,  too, 
and  perhaps  not  a  few,  will  think  that  if  they  had  a  simple  account 
given  to  them  of  these  matters,  so  that  they  might  really  see  what 
they  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  detail  in- 
volved in  arguments  and  counter  arguments  on  minute  points, 
they  might  be  able  hereafter  to  make  some  progress  for  themselves 
in  the  investigation  of  matters  which  now  seem  to  be  quite  beyond 
their  reach.  We  see,  then,  that  our  subject  embraces  the  follow- 
ing points : — Genuineness,  Authenticity,  and  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  Books ;  Determination  of  the  Text ;  Principles  of  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Text.  Our  illustraticHi,  however,  fails  in  one 
important  particular.  We  have  not  supposed  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  medicine  was  communicated  by  God — that  it  was  a  Reve- 
lation. But  in  the  case  before  iis,  if  the  Bible  be  at  all  what  it 
professes  to  be,  we  must  regard  it  as  containing  a  message  from 
God  to  man.  It  has  been  revealed,  and  those  wbo  revealed  it 
must  have  received  it  from  God — that  is,  they  were  inspired. 
The  last  and  highest  point,  then,  to  which  we  come  is  Inspiration. 
We  place  this  last,  because  it  is  clear  that  we  must  be  first 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  tbe  message  is  conveyed  before 
we  can  gain  any  correct  notion  of  the  mode  or  degree  of  inq)ira- 
tion  of  those  who  conveyed  it. 

We  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any  one  of  the 
subjects  which  we  have  thus  marked  out.  The  present  paper  is 
meant  to  be  wholly  introductory,  and  we  shall  close  it  by  a  few 
general  observations.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  first  three  and  the  last  three 
of  the  topics  into  which  we  have  dirided  our  subject :  that  the 
formw  relate  to  the  Scriptures  considered  in  the  mass,  and  looked 
at  as  it  were  from  a  distance ;  the  latter  are  analogous  questions 
which  come  to  be  considered  when  we  view  them  close  at  hand 
and  look  upon  their  internal  structure.  The  subjects,  as  we  have 
stated  them,  are  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical 
authority  of  the  Books;  the  integrity,  significance,  and  inspiration 
of  their  Contents.    Thus  the  topics  before  us  may  be  regarded  as 
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forming  three  pairs :  first,  the  genuineness  of  the  book  and  the 
purity  of  the  text,  or,  is  it  the  work  of  the  author  to  whom  it  is 
assigned,  and  what  precisely  did  he  write  ;  secondly,  the  authenti- 
city of  the  book,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  or,  is  the  book 
trustworthy,  and  what  did  the  writer  mean ;  and,  thirdly,  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  the  book  and  the  inspiration  oif  its  contents,  or,  is 
the  book  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  what  is  its  authority 
as  such.  To  take  a  particular  example  by  way  of  illustration,  we 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  instance,  was 
written  by  the  author  from  whom  it  professes  to  come,  viz.,  Luke, 
whether  it  is  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  whether  it  is 
received  by  Christians  in  general  as  canonical ;  then,  further,  we 
have  to  inquire  how  we  are  to  ascertain  what  Luke  really  did 
write,  how  we  are  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  what  he  wrote,  and 
to  what  extent,  or  in  what  degree,  his  narrative  is  to  be  held  as 
authoritative  in  the  highest  sense,  that  is,  inspired.  To  impress 
this  view  on  our  readers,  we  will  put  side  by  side  the  three  pairs 
of  subjects : — 

Boohs  of  Scripture,  ContetUs  of  the  Boohs. 


Genuineness  of  the  Book. 
Authenticity  of  the  Book. 
Canonicity  of  the  Book. 


Integrity  of  the  Text. 
Meaning  of  the  Text. 
Inspiration  of  the  Contents. 


We  are  the  more  particular  in  insisting  on  this  analogy  hetween 
the  two  sets  of  subjects  before  us,  because,  for  reasons  to  which  we 
will  immediately  refer,  we  shall  not  discuss  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  placed,  and  which  certainly  has  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  order. 

To  justify  our  departure  fi-om  this  order  we  remark,  secondly, 
that  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  those  who  come. to  the  examina- 
tion of  these  documents  for  the  first  time.  We  have  a  certain 
number  of  them  selected  from  amongst  the  rest,  and  therefore 
having  a  prima  facie  claim  to  our  first  attention,  because  they  are 
already  received  as  canonical.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  our  labour 
to  investigate,  in  the  first  place,  the  claims  to  canonical  authority 
which  are  put  forth  on  behalf  of  certain  collections  of  documents, 
some  more  and  others  less  extensive.  We  shall  thus  rid  ourselves 
of  the  encumbrance  of  many,  undoubtedly,  spurious  documents, 
which  we  need  concern  ourselves  no  more  about.  Taking  this 
line  of  investigation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  shall  not  have 
proved  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  of  these  docu- 
ments when  we  have  determined  them  to  be  canonical.  We  shall 
merely  have  selected  them  from  amongst  the  mass  of  professed 
documents  as  those  which  deserve  further  inquiry.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  reception  into  the  canon 
must  have  proceeded  from  their  supposed  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity, since  no  book,  wanting  these  qualities,  can  by  any  be  deemed 
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canonical.  And  we  have,  therefore,  in  determining  the  canon 
as  a  whole,  gone  some  way  towards  proving  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  which  we  find  are  regarded  as  canonical. 
Thirdly,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  who  read  thus  far  (cer- 
tainly it  must  be  those  who  are  quite  unversed  in  Biblical  criti- 
cism), maybe  ready  to  say,  You  are  putting  before  us  as  questions 
to  be  discussed,  matters  about  which  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute. 
We  are  willing  to  receive  first  lessons  in  Biblical  criticism,  but 
surely  we  are  not  to  make  it  a  matter  of  question  what  is  the 
Bible.  Such  an  objection  must  be  made  very  inconsiderately,  yet 
it  may  be  not  the  less  sincerely.  And  we  must  jwofess  that  we 
unfeignedly  sympathise  with  that  strong  attachment  to  the  Bible  as 
the  life-giving  Word,  which  leads  to  the  objection,  if  indeed  it 
be  made,  by  those  who  really  know  and  have  experienced  the 
saving  power  of  its  truths,  fiut  the  objection  may  be  made  also 
by  those  whose  professed  rcfvereuce  for  the  Bible  is  only  reverence 
for  human  authority  after  all,  who  receive  the  Bible  merely  be- 
cause it  h^Eis  been  handed  down  to  them,  and  whose  belief  in  it  as 
the  message  from  God  to  man  has  no  firmer  and  no  surer  founda- 
tion than  their  belief  in  the  Koran  would  have  had,  if  their  lot 
had  been  cast  in  a  land  where  the  writings  of  the  false  prophet  are 
the  accredited  message  from  God  to  man.  To  this  latter  class  of 
objectors  we  would  say,  Read  on,  "lire  beseech  you :  for  though  we 
are  but  looking  at  the  Word  from  a  distance,  and  though  we  do  not 
profess  to  lead  you  into  the  heights  and  depths  of  its  spiritual  truth, 
yet  it  may  do  you  some  good  to  know  that  there  are  those  who 
believe  this  Word  to  be  more  than  the  outward,  formal,  humanly- 
attested  thing  which  you  suppose  it.  Your  faith  is  a  faith  in  man 
merely.  It  stops  there.  It  goes  not  forward  from  man  to  rest  in 
God.  And  the  sooner  you  are  rid  of  it  the  better,  if  only  you  are 
led  to  see  that  this  record  is  no  human  device,  but  is,  in  truth, 
*  the  record  which  God  gave  of  his  Son.'  With  regard  to  the 
former  class  of  objectors,  we  cannot  better  express  our  feelings 
than  in  the  words  of  their  and  our  Lord  and  Master,  *  O  ye  of 
little  faith,  wherefore  did  ye  doubt?'  To  them  we  would  appeal. 
You  know  that^in  this  Word  there  is  a  Divine  power.  Why  should 
you  fear  critical  investigation  ?  The  answer  would  probably  be, 
that  it  is  not  fair  critical  investigation  that  is  feared,,  but  such  dis- 
believing, not  to  say  irreverent  and  licentious,  criticism,  as  they 
have  heard  is  rife  in  Germany,  and  as  they  hear  rumours  of  even 
in  this  country.  If  the  objection  take  this  form  we  would  answer, 
All  that  you  urge  is  true.  There  is,  indeed,  much  licentious  cri- 
ticism abroad,  and  much  more  than  many  a  simple-minded  and 
earnest  Christian,  who  has  come  by  a  shorter  and  a  sm^er  road  to 
the  invincible  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  records, 
would  believe.     But  so  far  from  this  being  an  argument  against 
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eritical  investigation^  it  is  the  strongest  argument  that  could  be 
izsed  to  show  its  necessity.  Criticism,  both  German  and  English, 
not  only  has  investigated,  but  will  investigate,  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  professed  revelation  from  God.  Every  point  is  now 
being  tried  and  tested  anew.  Subtle  objections  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  brought  forward.  How  are  they  to  be  met  if 
those  who  value  most  the  Bible  refuse  to  look  at  them  ?  How  is 
their  evil  influence  to  be  overcome,  if  those  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  refuse  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  historical  grounds  on  which  the  credibility  ol 
the  Scriptures  in  which  they  believe  rests,  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  to  these  ?  It  is  indeed  for  this  very  reason  that  we  have 
been  induced  to  take  up  the  present  subject,  believing  it  to  be  not 
uncalled  for.  We  fully  accord  with  the  conviction  expressed  by 
Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  valuable  *  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' vol.  i.  p.  vi. :  *  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  destined  ere  long  to  pass  through  a  severe 
ordeal.'  And  on  this  account  we  look  upon  our  present  attempt 
as  not  unimportant  Every  intelligent  Christian  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  general  principles  and  leading  results  of  criticism 
as  applied  to  that  book  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  hope.  Let 
us,  however,  take  this  occasion  to  state  explicitly  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  no  adverse  criticism,  however  acute  and  far-seeing,  can 
ever  invalidate  the  Christian  Scriptures  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  and  most  emphatically  (whatever  of  mere  expression  and 
outward  circumstance  it  may  remove  or  modify)  never  can  it  affect 
the  substance  of  the  Gospel — that  Gospel  which,  as  we  believe, 
rests  not  on  the  word  of  man,  but  on  *  the  Word  of  God,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.' 

It  may  very  probably  be  said,  that  such  a  declaration  at  the 
outset  prejudges  the  whole  question.  If  any  one  reads  this  who 
has  betaken  nimself  to  Biblical  criticism,  in  order  there  to  find 
weapons  which  he  may  use  against  the  Bible,  we  can  imagine  the 
supercilious  air  with  which  he  will  say.  What  one-sided  criticism 
is  this!  Let  such  a  one  reflect,  however,  that  there  is  at  least 
candour  in  the  acknowledgment ;  and  let  him  remember,  more- 
over, that  being  impartial  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  indif- 
ferent, much  less  is  it  the  same  as  being  adverse.  We  are  ,a8 
anxious,  not  to  receive,  as  the  truth  of  God,  that  which  has  no  title 
to  such  an  origin  as  the  veriest  sceptic  that  ever  rejected  the  Bible. 
And  further  than  this,  we  prefer  a  claim  (not  of  course  for  our- 
selves personally,  but  for  intelligent  Christians,  who  discern  in  the 
Bible  spiritual  truth  in  general)  to  a  degree  of  impartiality  in  such 
investigations,  higher  than  can  be  claimed  by  either  the  sceptic  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  formal  Christian  on  the  other.  The  odc  in- 
vestigates, 
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vestigates,  hoping  to  find  that  the  evidence  is  inconclusire,  the 
other  continually  fearing  the  removal  of  the  smallest  pga^icle  of 
testimony  on  which  he  has  been  aocustomed  to  rely,  lest  his  whole 
superstructure  should  fall  to  pieces.  But  the  Christian,  who  has 
found  for  himself  that  the  words  which  Christ  has  spoken  are  spirit 
and  are  life,  can  aflford  to  be  impartial,  nay,  he  has  every  induce- 
ment to  be  so,  both  because  his  faith  does  not,  and  also  in  order 
that  it  *  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
t)f  God.' 


POPULAR    BIBLICAL    LECTURES. 

The  Bible  Self-Evidential.  A  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell,  A.m.    London :  Nisbet  and  Co.     1850. 

The  Bible :  its  Provision  and  Adaptation  for  the  Moral  Neces-- 
sities  of  Fallen  Man.  A  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
M'Neile,  D.D.     London :  Nisbet  and  Co.     1850. 

The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible.  A  Lecture  by  the  Rev. 
Jambs  Hamilton,  F.L.S.    London :  Nisbet  and  Co.     1850. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  taking  place  at  the  present  day  which  may 
possibly  attract  little  notice,  but  is  not  on  that  account  of  less  im- 
portance. Organised  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  the 
intellectual  advancement,  combined  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  our  young  men.  It  would  be  going  over  old 
ground  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  giving  a  proper  bias  to 
the  mind  of  a  generation  at  that  particular  age  when  the  tram- 
mels of  school  are  taken  off  and  the  responsibilities  of  life  have 
scarcely  begun.  He  who  governs  others  must  control  himself; 
and  the  boy  who  is  under  tutors  and  governors  is  in  like  manner 
sheltered  from  many  temptations.  But  there  are  critical  years 
intervening  before  the  boy  becomes  the  father  of  a  family,  or  the 
master  of  the  establishment,  and  this  is  the  time  when  right  influ- 
ence is  most  needed,  though  most  diflBcult  to  exercise.  The 
diflSculty  has  been  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  It  has  supplied 
many  a  *  plot '  for  the  drama,  and  many  a  subject  for  the  pulpit 
Parents  nave  been  broken-hearted,  masters  ruined,  legislators 
perplexed,  and  ministers  of  religion  in  despair  from  this  very 
cause,  that  they  have  not  known  how  to  weave  the  cords  that 
should  hold  in  check  the  tumultuous  passions  of  young  men. 
Parents,  masters,  legislators,  and  spiritual  advisers  have  too  many 
powerfiil   antagonists,  and,  in  some   instances,  the    antagonism 
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arises  from  themselves.     The  son  too  often  is  permitted  to  dis- 
cover that  his  father  had  run  through  the  same  career  of  folly, 
axid  that  the  morale  is  the  same  which  still  animates  hoth,  though 
in  the  latter  it  exhibits  itself  under  decent  restraints.     Masters 
often  find  themselves  defrauded  by  those  in  their  employ ;  they 
discover   that  the  till  is    drawn  upon  to  meet  the   periodical 
demands  of  the  betting-office,  or  that  forged  cheques  are  pre- 
sented at  the  bank  to  pay  the  expense  of  nightly  revels.     But 
have  the  masters  no  cause  for  self-accusation  ?    Is  every  house  of 
business  a  school  of  morality,  of  truth,  of  fidelity?     Are   the 
young  men  taught  no  tricks  of  trade  ?      Do  the  goods  in  the 
window  always  tell  the  same  tale  as  those  which  are  supplied  to 
the  customer  ?   Is  the  system  of  advertising,  of  puffing,  of  offering 
cheap  bargains,  of '  selling  twenty -five  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
trade'  consistent  with  honour  to   the   public,  kindness  to  the 
operative,  and  moral  training  of  the  salesman  ?  We  do  not  under- 
take to  answer  these  questions.     We  leave  them  to  those  who 
understand  the  subiect  better.      The  more  elarinc  sources  of 
demoralizatioD  in  this  great  xnetropolie  need  not  be  enumerated. 
Pictures  might  be  drawn  of  *  London  at  Night '  far  less  pleasing 
than  the  one  at  the  Colosseum.     The  young  men  engaged  in 
shops  and  offices  are  its  more  prominent  inhabitants ;  their  '  day ' 
begins  at  nine  o'clock  post  meridiem ;  and,  as  '  night's  noon ' 
approaches,  the  excitements  provided  for  them  multiply  in  number 
and  variety. 

It  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  Mechanics'  Institutes  were 
devised  to  check  in  some  measure  these  pernicious  influences  by 
afibrding  opportunities  for  mental  improvement.     Reading-rooms, 
scientific  lectures,  mutual  instruction  classes,  debating  societies, 
were  heard  of  in  all  directions.     A  small  expenditure  per  quarter 
enables  a  young  man  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  early  education, 
and  receive  instruction  in  modem  or  ancient  languages,  music 
and  drawing,  or    the    less    pretending    branches    of   reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.     Hie  precise  results  of  these  institutions 
are  not  easily  estimated.     In  theory,  they  are  calculated  to  raise 
a  barrier  against  the  vicious  influence  of  London  nightly  amuse- 
ments.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pursuit  of  literature  and 
sdence  is  a  grand  ^preventive  of  intemperance  and  debauchery. 
But  Mechanics'  Institutes  have  by  no  means  accomplished  all  that 
was  hoped  for ;  their  supporters  lament  that  the  mass  even  of  the  in- 
telligent labouring  population  is  not  reached  by  them.  A  statistical 
writer  calculates  that  '  not  less  than  231,000  youths  in  London 
alone  are  more  or  less  influenced  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the 
system  of  late  hours  of  business.'     But  how  many  of  these  are 
enrolled  in  literary  institutions  ?     Another  writer,  who  wishes  to 
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defend  these  societies  to  the  utmost,  supposes  not  more  than 
60,000  persons  of  various  ages  to  be  attached  to  278  institutions, 
scattered  through  the  whole  of  England.  In  the  face,  however, 
of  these  statistics  a  question  arises  in  the  mind.  Are  these  60,000 
really  kept  from  objectionable  places  of  resort  by  these  institu- 
tions? We  fear  not.  We  question  their  intellectual  results; 
we  have  still  greater  doubt  of  their  moral  benefit.  These 
societies  professedly  exclude  religion  on  the  ground  of  avoiding 
the  prejudices  of  many  of  their  members.  And  we  do  not  object 
to  societies  because  they  are  solely  literary  and  scientific.  Many 
Christian  men  are  active  members  of  our  great  sdentific  associa- 
tions, and  esteem  F.R.S.  or  F.L.S.  after  &eir  names  no  incon- 
siderable distinction.  But  we  think  that  while  religion  is  not  per- 
mitted to  elevate  the  tone  of  these  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  is 
characterized  by  their  supporters  as  so  much  sectarianism,  frivolity 
is  admitted  and  mere  amusement,  which  ultimately  renders  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  distasteful.  Their  committees  have 
again  and  again  lamented  the  extreme  difficulty  of  sustaining 
their  numbers  at  a  successful  average.  Members  drop  off,  and 
new  ones  do  not  come ;  and  finances  droop,  and  the  landlord  is 
urgent  for  the  rent.  The  lectures  are  consequently  made  more 
attractive.  We  frequently  meet  with  the  announcement  of  a 
series  of  highly  intellectual  subjects  for  a  term's  lectures.  We 
extract  tlie  following:  'Wit  and  Humour,'  'The  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Dickens,'  *  The  Comic  Characters  of  Shakspeare,' 
'  Irish  Bulls,'  music  in  all  its  shapes,  and  perhaps  conjuring,  ven- 
triloquism, and  mimicry.  The  musical  lecture  is,  of  course,  only 
a  concert  under  another  name ;  and  the  lecture  on  the  drama  will 
be  eminently  suggestive  of  Drury  Lane,  if  not  the  Royal  Surrey. 
But  on  this  point  we  will  quote  a  Mr.  William  Purdy,  the  author 
of  a  prize  essay,  entitled  '  Knowledge  among  the  Middle  and  Work- 
ing ;,Classes.'  His  sentiments,  it  may  be  premised,  have  the  im- 
primatur of  the  first  and  most  flourishing  institution  in  London,  the 
Aldersgate-street  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.    He  says: — 

*  "  A  religion  giving  dark  views  of  God,  and  infusing  superstitious 
fear  of  innocent  enjoyment,  instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will,  by 
making  men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their  moral  force  and  prepare  them 
for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  from  depression  or  despair."*  But  those 
who  coincide  with  these  views  may  ask,  What  amusements  are  the  in- 
stitutions to  select  ?  Which  are  they  to  approve,  and  which  condemn  ? 
The  object,  however,  is  not  to  select  one  or  two  sources  of  recreation, 
but. to  make  amusements  generally  adapted  to  the  real  purpose  of 
improvement ;  to  introditce  good  music  to  the  tastes  of  the  multitude ; 


*  Dr.  Channing. 

to 
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to    have  dancing  free  from  ostentatious  parade  and  immorality;    to 

establish  games  without  vice  seductive  enough  to  supersede  the  present 

ff€t9nhling'tahle ;  to  hold  soirees  for  intellectual  and  social  refinement ; 

and,  as   far  as   possible,    to   encourage  athletic    exercises  that  will 

strengthen  the  limbs  and  sinews  of  the  thousands  employed  in  sedentary 

occupations.      This  would  do  something  to    regenerate  society,  and 

remove  the  reproach  that  England  is  "  the  wisest,  the  greatest,  but  the 

saddest  nation  in  the  world."     The  institution,  fully  to  accomplish 

this  object,  must  not  neglect  making  the  amusements  frequent  and 

economical ;  for  experience  has  proved  that  these  are  the  elements  of 

szeccess* 

And  we  subjoin,  that  if  only  by  such  elements  success  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  not  worth  the  purchase.  Those  who  have  sought 
to  regenerate  the  world  by  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  mingle  with  it  the  cultivation  of  tastes 
of  a  less  ennobling  character,  and  have  in  the  end  congratulated 
themselves  if  only  by  their  instrumentality  the  world  has  been 
amused.  We  are  reminded  of  the  juvenile  would-be  blacksmith, 
who  boasted  that  he  could  forge  a  horseshoe,  and,  failing  to 
produce  even  a  nail,  gloried  as  he  thrust  the  hot  iron  into  water 
that  he  could  make  a  fizz. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  turning  to  the  Society  to  whom  the 
lectures  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  been  delivered.  It  styles 
itself  a  '  Christian  Association  for  promoting  the  Improvement  of 
the  Spiritual  Condition  of  Young  Men ;'  and  its  foremost  rule 
explains  that  this  object  is  to  be  effected  by  *  the  efibrts  of  the 
members  in  the  sphere  of  their  daily  calling,  by  devotional  meet- 
ings, Biblical  instruction,  and  mutual  improvement  classes,  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  the  difiusion  of  Christian  literature,  or  any 
other  means  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.'  It  would 
further  appear  from  the  rules,  that,  before  any  new  member  is 
enrolled,  his  religious  principles  are  investigated,  his  character 
sifted,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  ensura  his  suitability.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  '  regeneration  of  society '  will  be  more 
surely  effected  by  means  like  these  than  those  recommended  by 
Mr.  William  Purdy.  Such  an  association  spreads  its  influences 
secretly,  yet  progressively.  The  means  employed  are  not  of 
human  devising,  the  end  proposed  is  the  right  one,  and  the  success 
hoped  for  is  most  likely  to  be  vouchsafed.  The  society  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  It  first  saw  the  light  June,  1844,  and  in  London 
does  not  number  a  thousand  members ;  but  to  use  the  words  of  their 
own  Committee, '  They  do  not  attach  undue  importance  to  numbers, 
as  they  know,  that  in  the  attainment  of  all  spiritual  objects,  holy 
strength  of  character  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  numerical 
legions.'     There  is  another  Society  in  the  metropolis,  working  for 

a  similar 
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a  similar  object,  and  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  successful,  hu- 
manly speaking,  so  far  as  co-operation  is  concerned,  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  reli^ous  creed  by  which  it  is  characterized.  The 
former  Society  has  no  narrower  distinctive  peculiarity  than  that  of 
being  *  Christian ' ;  the  latter  is  a  *  Church  of  England '  Young 
Mau  s  Society.  The  two  Societies,  however,  though  at  rivalry  in 
appearance,  are  in  friendship  fundamentally.  Moreover,  they 
seek  the  same  object  in  different  fields  of  action ;  the  latter 
Society  chiefly  exerting  itself  to  awaken  an  interest  in  missionary 
objects.  They  both  originated  in  the  year  1844,  but  the  members 
on  the  books  of  the  Church  of  England  Society  are  double  those 
of  the  other.  The  test  required  for  membership  is  a  subscription, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  among  four  Church  societies,  having 
for  object  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  abroad  and  at  home.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  men  in  London,  those 
who  reflect  on  the  awful  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
will  rejoice  that  two  societies  like  these  should  strive  in  holy 
rivalry  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil  and  attempt  the  regeneration 
of  society  on  right  principles.  Religious  yoimg  men  have  a  rally- 
ing point.  By  mutual  co-operation  they  are  enabled  to  show  a 
determined  front  to  their  worldly  companions.  The  subject  in 
which  they  are  interested  is  not  suffered  to  drop,  their  own  minds 
are  kept  from  lukewarmness.  And  all  this  is  accomplished  by 
suitable  means  which  could  be  scarcely  brought  to  bear  by  the 
single  efforts  of  parochial  clergymen.  The  Sunday-school  is  the 
best  Christian  young  man's  association  which  we  have  possessed 
heretofore  ;  but  here  the  young  man  imparts  knowledge  to  others 
without  any  special  opportunities  for  receiving  it  himself. 

The  lectures  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  were  de- 
livered to  an  attentive  crowd  of  more  than  four  thousand  persons, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  read  by  more  than  fourteen  thousand. 
This  fact  alone  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Society  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  owes  much  to  the  inde&tigable 
labours  of  its  able  and  devoted  Secretary.  By  his  personal  in- 
fluence and  tact  the  most  eminent  men,  belonging  to  different 
denominations,  have  been  induced  to  give  well-digested  lectures 
to  the  multitudes  assembled  weekly  in  Exeter  Hall.  Great 
judgment  has  been  shown  in  the  choice  of  the  lecturers,  in  the 
appropriation  of  subjects,  and  in  assigning  the  proportion  in  which 
the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  and  the  different 
religious  sects  should  be  represented.  The  Bible  was  made  the 
chief  topic  :  and  assuredly  the  study  of  the  Bible  devotionally, 
practically,  and  critically,  is  the  most  noble  aim  for  a  Christian 
Association.    It  has  been  shown  that  controverted  questions  of 

doctrine 
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doctrine  and  church-polity  can  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  the 
word  of  God  made  the  great  therae.  This  brings  men  to  nnity 
of  thought  and  aim;  the  more  they  study  revelation  at  the 
fountain-head  the  more  will  they  discover  how  little  they  know, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  learned,  how  partial  are  our  views  of 
truth,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  bear  with  the  differences  of  other 
minds,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  look  at  the 
same  subject  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Each  spectator  (as 
optical  science  demonstrates)  looks  at  a  different  rainbow  from 
his  neighbour,  but  all  behold  the  same  sup. 

In  noticing  the  plan  adopted  by  this  Society,  we  caimot  but  be 
reminded  of  its  resemblance  with  that  of  this  Journal.  A  series 
of  lecturers,  not  abandoning  their  peculiar  opinions,  but  con- 
tending for  the  Bible,  its  truth,  its  literary  attractions,  its  pro- 
vision and  adaptation  for  the  moral  necessities  of  fallen  man,  are 
doing  precisely  what  the  contributors  to  this  Journal  have  done 
from  its  commencement.  We  are  the  more  reminded  of  this  by 
discovering  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  lectured  to  the 
young  men  in  Hull  that  of  one  of  our  own  contributors.^  We 
feel  gratified  that  the  attention  of  large  bodies  of  men  is  being 
directed  to  subjects  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  ^ve  prominence. 
A  course  of  Scriptural  investi^tion  is  urged  to  which  the  pulpit 
cannot  give  adequate  help,  in  fact,  we  thank  the  Society  for 
training  for  us  a  class  of  readers  who  will  ultimately  be  qualified 
in  their  turn  to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  meir  matured 
thought. 

The  lecturers,  who  have  taken  the  Bible  as  their  immediate 
subject,  are  men  well  known  to  the  Christian  public.  We  have 
two  Hugos,  who  have  contended  ardently  and  successfully  pro 
veritate  religionis  Christianas — men  of  zeal  and  eloquence,  who, 
if  they  do  not  compare  with  their  famed  namesake  in  depth  and 
variety  of  theological  learning,  have  the  happy  faculty,  so  useful 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  of  awakening  the  intellect  and  touching 
the  sympathies  of  the  masses.  We  have  also  the  amiable  author 
of  *  Life  in  Earnest,'  and  '  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  works  that  are 
read  by  thousands*  An  elegant  mind  like  his  was  well  qualtted, 
as  we  may  conceive,  to  appreciate  the  literary  beauties  of  the 
word  of  God  and  point  them  out  to  his  hearers. 

The  three  aspects  of  a  divine  revelation  which  these  powerful 
minds  have  given  to  their  numerous  hearers  form  a  most  valuable 
combination.  The  Bible  being  shown  to  be  self-evidential,  we 
have  the  salient  features  of  a  revelation.  Its  great  leading  truths 
sxe  brought  out,  and  it  is  made  plain  that  these  truths  are  of  God. 

^  Bey.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D.,  lectured  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Its 
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Its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  involyes  a  deep  analysis  of 
human  nature,  and  the  revelation  is  considered  in  reference  to 
that  nature.  The  literary  attractions  are  those  which  lie  on  the 
surface;  they  are  the  sculptured  mouldings  and  painted  orna- 
ments of  the  vessel  that  holds  the  celestial  nectar.  Now  these  are 
widely  different  themes,  but  each  of  them  relates  to  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  Each  of  them  keeps  in  view  the  one  design,  the  one 
system,  the  one  dictating  Spirit.  This  is  no  crumbling  of  the 
bread  of  life,  but  recommends  its  humble  reception  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  God  has  given  it ;  and  this,  we  think,  involves  the 
mode  of  thought  needful  for  the  present  day.  Men  are  beginning 
to  take  large  views  of  most  subjects ;  the  controverted  topics  of 
the  day  are  reduced  to  their  fundamental  principles,  and  there 
the  battle  is  fought  One  sees  this  in  parliamentary  debates,  in 
popular  lectures,  in  newspaper  articles,  in  scientific  researches. 
We  have  many  mathematicians  among  our  students  of  divinity^ 
and  readers  of  Adam  Smith  among  politicians.  Our  statesmen 
are  beginning  *  to  discern  the  little  in  the  large,  and  the  large  in 
the  small ;  studying  the  State  in  the  citizen,  and  the  citizen  in 
the  State.'  Men  are  on  all  hands  impatient  of  detail,  and  anxious 
to  ascend  to  the  general  from  the  particular.  The  scholasticism 
of  the  middle  ages  is  not  relished ;  the  verbal  distinctions  that 
savour  of  the  old  Greek  criticism  are  not  cared  for,  and  men  have 
no  time  to  listen  to  them.  Moreover,  there  is  but  slight  dispo- 
sition to  discover  a  balance  of  auliiorities.  Augustin  may  have 
said  one  thing,  Irenaeus  another,  Jeremy  Taylor  may  state  a  doc- 
trine in  such  and  such  terms,  and  Tillotson  in  others,  but  the 
modem  listeners  cannot  store  their  memory  with  quotations  ;  they 
are  eager  to  know  the  text  that  will  settle  the  question  at  once. 
Students  still  exist  who  delight  in  laborious  research,  who  are 
content  to  be  compilers  ad  infinitum;  there  are  men  who  are 
exactly  fitted  to  make  blue-books  crowded  with  collected  facts ; 
but  it  will  be  easier  to  find  those  who  prefer  the  results  to  the 
details  of  their  labours.  We  think  that  the  divines  who  stood  up 
iu  Exeter  Hall  consciously  or  unconsciously  recognized  this  as  the 
spirit'  of  the  age,  and  addressed  themselves  to  it  accordingly. 
Their  treatises  (for  they  are  no  longer  spoken  but  printed  words 
with  which  we  deal)  are  comprehensive  and  full  of  thought,  sug- 
gestive rather  than  exhaustive ;  they  can  hardly  be  called  shallow, 
though  confessedly  they  are  popular,  and,  though  short,  much  is 
conveyed.  Mr.  Stowell  may  be  said  to  have  considered  the  Bible 
objectively.  Dr.  M'Neile  subjectively,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  philo- 
logically.  The  first  takes  the  revelation,  and  proclaims  its  table 
of  contents  ;  the  second  takes  human  nature  in  conjunction,  and 
enumerates  a  series  of  hidden  correspondences ;  the  third  culls 
the  flowers  and  scatters  them  on  our  path. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Stowell  enters  upon  his  subject  with  an  enthusiasm  in  which 
we  ardently  sympathize.     He  thus  speaks  of  internal  evidence : — 

'  We  glory  in  the  fulness,  the  amplitude,  the  clearness  of  what  are 
commonly  styled  ^^  the  external  evidences/'  but  at  the  same  time  we 
glory  still  more  in  the  fact,  that  if  all  the  outworks  were  carried 
(which  they  never  can  be),  the  citadel  itself  would  remain  unmoved 
and  immutable,  because  self-sustained.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  were  all  the  external  evidences  gone,  I  should 
not  for  an  instant  be  shaken  in  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  I  would  stake  my  hope  for  eternity  upon  it  as  undoubtingly  as 
before.' — ^p.  7. 

Perhaps  we  may  remark  on  his  main  subject,  internal  evidence^ 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  independent  of  external  as  our  lecturer 
would  make  it  appear.  This  evidence,  taken  alone,  appeals  mainly 
to  the  feelings.  It  implies  the.  doctrine  of  private  judgment  some- 
what in  extreme.  A  thing  is  pronounced  true  because  we  feel 
it  to  be  true,  and  the  morality  is  called  Divine  because  we  think 
it  could  not  have  been  of  human  invention.  Now,  those  who 
examine  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Bible  are  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  already  with  its  external  proo&.  And  if  we  carefully 
consider  what  we  mean  by  convictions  of  this  kind,  we  shall  find 
them  arising  from  previously  received  truths.  We  can  scarcely 
have  any  h,  priori  notions  of  a  Divine  revelation ;  but  when  once 
we  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  proclaiming  his 
heavenly  message,  we  are  furnished  with  a  test  of  truth,  and 
analogy  becomes  a  comparatively  safe  guide.  Mr.  Stowell  must 
remember  that  were  '  all  the  external  evidences  gone,'  he  would 
still  retain  the  savour  of  them,  the  trained  mind  and  heart,  which 
by  a  species  of  intuition  recognize  what  comes  from  God.  llie 
revealed  facts  of  Scripture  which  we  receive  on  historical  evidence 
are  the  backbone  of  its  anatomy.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Resurrection,  the  miraculous  gifts,  all  these  must  be 
established  in  the  mind,  and  the  doctrines  follow  as  it  were  by 
inference.  We  do  not  think  it  superfluous  to  discuss  this  point, 
as  the  notion  of  internal  evidence  may  cut  another  way.  It'  is  the 
common  argument  on  which  many  superficial  readers  justify  their 
adherence  to  a  particular  author.  '  There  is  a  peculiar  purity 
and  elegance  and  je  ne  sais  quoi  about  his  writings  which  con- 
vinces me  that  what  he  says  must  be  true.'  This  argument  proves 
the  orthodoxy  of  Channing  or  Emerson,  and  the  inspiration  of 
Plato  or  Homer.  We  have  heard  of  an  amiable  Christian  gen- 
tleman giving  to  the  world  an  amended  version  of  the  Scriptures 
with  improvements  adopted  from  various  translations.  It  did  not 
appear  that  he  had  pretensions  to  scholarship,  but  he  decided 
upon  each  alteration  according  to  his  preconceived  notions.  He 
felt  that  such  and  such  a  translation  was  the  riglit  one.     Now, 

VOL.  V. — NO.  X.  2  G  the 
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the  internal  evidence*  of  inspiration  is  not  unlike  the  internal 
evidence  of  right  translation.  We  will  just  quote  one  text  wbi<ii 
we  think  bears  upon  this  point.  *  What  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  6od/ 

C^  what  use  then  is  internal  evidence  ?  Just  this :  it  proves 
mutual  consistency  between  the  statements  of  the  separate  authors 
and  the  facts  on  which  the  revelation  hinges.  In  rising  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Harca  Paultnce  we  feel  conrinced  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  mutually  consistent,  but  it  has  not 
been  proved  to  us  that  they  are  severally' inspired.  This  must 
depend  on  external  evidence.  It  is  a  moe  point,  on  which  we 
would  gladly  take  Mr.  Stowell's  opinion,  as  to  what  are  the  truths 
exclusively  revealed  by  inspiration.  We  can  readily  enumerate 
some  which  are  indisputably  so — particularly  those  which  relate 
to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  There  are  others  whidb 
are  stated  on  autnority  and  cleared  trom.  the  doubt  in  which  the 
guessings  of  heathoi  philosophers  have  lefl  them,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  future  state,  the  en- 
trance of  sin  into  the  world,  and  so  forth.  The  motives  of 
Christian  morality  are  peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  altogether  hidden  from 
mankind  in  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hartwell  Home  makes  this  remark  an  Bolkley's  Notes  on 
the  Bible : — 

'  They  are  filled  with  what  the  author  cmisiders  parallel  passages  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  the  same  moral  precepts  and 
sentiments  occur.  Sometimes  the  coincidence  appears  to  he  striking ; 
at  other  times  the  correspondence  is  far  from  marked.  There  ia  a 
great  mass  of  quotation  which  would  seem  to  answer  no  valuable 
purpose,  unless  to  produce  the  belief  that  a  book  nearly  as  good  as  the 
Bible  might  be  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  and  Home.' 

There  are  authors  at  the  juresent  day,  against  whom  Mr.  StoweU 
has  nobly  directed  his  shafts,  who  urge  this  with  more  sinister 
motives  than  Mr.  Bulkley  ;  we  therefore  press  the  necessity  of  a 
clear  recognition  of  what  is  essential  to  a  Christian  revelation 
established  by  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear.  But 
to  illustrate  our  meaning.  Many  portraits  present  '  internal 
evidence  '  of  being  unlike  the  sitter.  The  features  obviously  do 
not  belong  to  ea(£  other  r  the  portrait  could  have  been  like  no 
one.  But  in  analysing  a  better  production,  can  we  take  each 
feature  in  succession,  and,  admiring  the  colour,  and  shading,  and 
general  execution,  say,  Must  not  that  be  like  ?  No,  we  reply  ; 
we  have  a  conviction  that  it  is  a  good  painting,  and  recognize 

a  probability 
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a  probability  that  it  is  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  living  face, 
but  we  shoidd  like  the  external  evidence  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sitter  himself. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Stowell  would  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  some  limit  like  that  which  we  have  suggested  is  necessary  to 
give  the  doctrine  of  internal  evidence  its  most  real  value.  In- 
deed we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  its  importance  as  auxiliary 
to  direct  evidence.  Moreover,  it  is  always  most  precious  to  the 
devotional  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  heart  and  the  conscience 
are  able  to  give  their  testimony  that  to  them  the  wcM*d  of  God 
addresses  itself.  Let  Mr.  Stowell  speak  on  this  point  for  him- 
self:— 

*  It  makes  its  appeal  to  that  conscience  within  us  which  still  wit- 
nesses for  God,  however  our  lusts  and  passions  may  sometimes  clamour 
it  down,  or  drag  it  at  their  chariot-wheels.  There  is  in  man  a  con- 
science which  tells  him  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  at  least  in 
their  broader  distinctions ;  accompanying  that  perc^tion  of  right  and 
wrong  there  is  a  dread  of  guilt  when  we  do  wrong — a  sense  of  satis- 
&ction  when  we  do  right ;  and  connected  with  that  sense  of  guilt  and 
of  satisfaction  there  is  the  recognition  of  a  great  Supreme  Judge. 
Conscience  could  indeed  have  no  existence,  or  at  least  no  power,  if 
there  were  no  Supreme  Ruler  to  whose  tribunal  she  must  refer.  Now 
this  advocate  for  God  in  the  human  breast  responds  to  the  testimony  of 
God  in  his  word  :  ^^  And  he  himself  knew  what  was  in  man  ;"  so  it 
may  be  said  of  his  Gospel,  as  it  was  said  of  Jesus,  ^'  It  knows  what  is 
in  man."  It  penetrates  all  the  intricacies  of  his  inmost  labyrinths,  it 
lights  up  all  the  dark  recesses  of  the  caverns  of  the  heart,  it  holds  up 
to  the  inner  man  a  nurror  which  so  reflects  him  upon  himself  that  he 
cannot  help  recognizing  the  likeness,  though  there  are  lineaments, 
perhaps,  which  he  had  never  discerned  before,  but  which,  when  brought 
before  him  in  that  mysterious  glass,  flash  conviction  on  his  mind,  so 
that  he  stands  self-revealed  and  8elf<convicted,  and  owns  that  this  is  of 
a  truth  the  word  of  God.' — ^p.  25. 

The  lecture  of  Dr.  M'Neile  is  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series.  ^  His  aim  [to  use  his  own  expression]  was 
at  once  to  quicken  the  intelligence  and  deepen  the  piety  of  his 
numerous  young  friends.'  And  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  on 
no  previous  occasion  was  the  attention  of  so  large  an  audience 
held  for  two  foil  hours  upon  a  subject  discussed  with  so  much 
depth  of  thought.  Dr.  M'Neile  has  used  no  incitements  of 
oratory,  he  has  not  appealed  to  the  pasaons  of  his  auditors,  nor 
cared  much  to  gratify  the  imagination.  He  had  a  great  subject, 
and  treated  it  with  a  master's  hand.  The  delivery  of  this  lecture 
to  a  breath*holding  company  of  young  men,  gathered  from  among 
the  shops  and  offices  of  this  metropolis,  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and 
a  gratifying  one.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  mechanical  operations  of 
the  day  areuno  barrier  to  intellectual  activity  in  the  evening.     For 
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assuredly,  to  listen  to  this  lecture  throughout,  to  lay  up  in  the 
mind  the  well-arranged  reasoning  on  a  deep  topic,  and  to  preserve 
the  continuous  chain  of  ideas,  was  of  itself  a  good  mental  exerdse. 
But  here  the  tact  of  the  lecturer  gave  relief  He  was  himself  at 
home  in  his  subject,  his  own  mind  was  clear,  his  ideas  symmetri- 
cally connected,  his  reasoning  consecutive,  and  his  illustrations 
appropriate,  so  that  he  made  it  possible  to  his  hearers  to  receive 
without  weariness  the  successive  steps  of  a  complicated  argument. 
Let  other  lecturers  take  the  hint.  Declamation,  and  trope,  and 
mere  oratory  are  only  intellectual  crutches,  bribes  offered  to  the 
slug^sh  understanding  to  induce  liie  reception  of  solid  truth. 
Let  a  man  really  be  possessed  of  a  stock  of  ideas  with  which  he 
eagerly  desires  to  endow  his  fellows,  let  him  feel  that  he  has  a 
valuable  treasure  to  give,  and  let  him  find  those  who  are  equally 
anxious  to  receive,  he  will  somehow  write  or  speak  with  intensity 
of  purpose,  simplicity  of  diction,  and  weightiness  of  argiunent,  and 
his  production  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  compositions 
that  were  chiefly  intended  to  amuse  and  often  to  fill  up  time  and 
paper.  The  attendants  in  lecture-halls  begin  to  ask  what  they 
have  learned  or  what  has  been  proved,  and  not  what  pretty  things 
have  been  said,  or  what  jocose  allusions  have  raised  a  laugh. 
We  recommend  Dr.  M*Neile*s  lecture  as  a  model,  as  realising 
our  own  beau-ideal  of  the  best  form  of  oral  instruction.    We  would 

Sjladly  employ  Dr,  M'Neile  with  reference  to  this  as  a  lecturer  to 
ecturers. 

The  main  subject  which  the  Reverend  Doctor  had  to  treat  was 
Man.  Ele  rightly  showed  throughout  that  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves must  go  side  by  side  with  the  knowledge  of  God.  The 
Bible  is  of  course  the  medium  of  communication,  and  is  under- 
stood better  in  this  relation  as  we  advance  in  our  insight  into  our 
own  moral  and  intellectuab  constitution.  To  bring  this  before  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  the  lecturer  has  adopted  an  admirable  analysis 
of  his  subject. 

We  subjoin  his  main  propositions : — 

'  I.  That  some  communications  from  God,  such  as  those  contained  in 
the  Bible,  are  necessary  for  fallen  man.     And, 

<  II.  That  the  communications  which  are  actually  contained  in  the 
Bible  are,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  fallen 
man.' — p.  3. 

^The  first  proposition  is  proved  by  reference  to  the  inadequacy 
of  all  efforts,  whether  of  ancient  philosophy  or  modem  scepticism, 
to  solve  the  great  problems  in  which  man  is  so  much  interested, 
and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  revelation  divinely  attested  and 
fixed  in  writing.  On  this  latter  point  we  will  quote  the  lecture 
itself. 

*To 
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^  To  have  that  truth  handed  down  with  a  precision  which  shall 
entitle  it  to  continued  confidence,  it  must  he^xed,  and  not  left  to  the 
known  and  felt  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition.  It  must  be  toritten.  And 
-thus,  a  standard  of  truth  which  shall  be  fixed  in  itself,  and  iu  attestation 
of  it  miracles,  which  shall  be  matter  of  testimony,  are  shown  to  be  not 
only  desirable  but  indispensable  to  meet  the  necessities  of  fallen  man. 
Such  is  the  Bible  in  its  contents  and  in  its  corroboration.  The  things 
to  be  believed  were  taritten,  that  no  uncertainty  might  remain  as  to 
zahat  they  are ;  and  they  were  dwinely  attested,  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  as  to  whence  they  are. 

'  Let  me  add,  they  are  all  equally  attested,  though  in  themselves  they 
are  not  all  equally  important.  It  is  as  true  as  divinely  attested  that  the 
£jng  of  Assyria  sent  a  great  army  into  Palestine,  as  it  is  that  a  Virgin 
conceived  and* bare  a  son.  It  is  as  true  as  divinely  attested  that  Caesar 
Augustus,  at  a  certain  date,  published  a  decree  that  the  whole  Romaik 
empire  should  be  taxed,  as  it  is  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rose  from  the 
deiA.  It  is  as  true  that  David  was  guilty  of  adultery,  as  it  is  that 
Joseph  resisted  solicitation  to  commit  the  same  sin.  It  is  as  true  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  quarrelled  and  separated  in  their  missionary  labours, 
as  it  is  that  by  means  of  these  labours  they  diffused  the  blessings  of 
salvation  among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  as  true  that  Paul  wrote  to  Timo- 
thy to  bring  with  him  the  cloak  left  at  Troas,  and  the  books  and  parch- 
ments, as  it  is  that  he  left  Titus  in  Crete,  to  set  in  order  things  left 
undone,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city. 

^  It  is  as  true  as  divinely  attested  that  the  Jews  said  concerning 
Jesus,  '^  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad,"  as  it  is  that  Jesus  said  concern- 
ing himself,  '*  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  The  genuine 
doctrine  of  inspiration  does  not  require  that  all  things  contained  in  the 
Bible  shall  be  of  equal  importance,  but  only  that  all  is  of  equal  veracity. 
All  that  is  recorded  there  as  having  been  done  was  done;  all  that  is 
recorded  as  having  been  said  was  said ;  whether  it  was  said  by  good 
men  or  by  bad  men,  whether  by  the  devil  or  by  Jehovah,  all  was  indeed 
said.  And  the  standard  of  good  and  bad,  the  principles  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  character  of  the  devil 
and  the  character  of  God^  all  are  clearly  stated.  We  are  not  referred 
to  a'  standard  elsewhere,  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  other  men,  or  in 
creation  around,  whereby  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  contents  of  the 
!Bible,  pronoimcing  some  of  them  inspired  and  some  of  them  not  inspired. 
But  we  are  supplied  with  a  standard  in  the  Bible  itself,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  nature  and  comparative  importance  of  things,  all  of  which 
acre  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  attested  by  miraculous  evidence. 

^  To  say  that  we  have  a  rectifying  standard  in  ourselves  is  to  say  that 
fallen  man  possesses  something  superior  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  is 
to  make  the  Bible  secondary,  if  not  useless.  Of  what  then  can  we 
judge  ?  Of  the  evidence  which  attests  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible. 
The  evidence  is  a  condescension  to  our  lower  faculties.  "  Believe  we," 
said  the  Saviour,  "  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  worlCs  sake.*'  The 
miraculous  work  is  an  appeal  to  our  senses,  i.e.,  a  condescension  to  our 
infirmity.     Reasonably  satisfied  thereby  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  it  is 

equally 
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equally  reasonable,  thkn,  to  submit  to  its  contenU  even  where  they  are 
above  reason/ — ^p.  12-14. 

The  second  proposition  referring  to  the  necessities  of  &llen 
man  has  received  division  and  subdivision,  which,  however,  never 
interferes  with  the  unity  of  the  subject,  or  hides  the  great  aim  of 
the  argument.  The  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  these  necessities 
is  made  to  appear  by  considering  man : — 

Ist.  As  a  compound  creature,  a  mysterious  combination  of  body 
and  soul. 

2nd.  In  the  nature  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  including  me- 
mory, imagination,  and  reason. 

3rd.  In  the  diversities  of  his  mental  character. 

4th.  In  his  consciousness  of  guilt. 

5th.  In  his  instincts  of  desire. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  these  five  points  might  be  the 
headings  of  as  many  chapters  in  a  thick  octavo,  and  well  would 
the  Doctor  be  qualined  to  give  them  amplification.  But  he  has 
lectured  our  young  men  suggestively  ;  he  has  pointed  out  to  them 
how  the  Bible  is  the  great  centre  to  which  every  other  study  can 
be  directed.  The  first  diyision  relates  to  man  as  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  senses,  and  indicates  a  path  to  the  sciences  which 
enable  us  intelligently  to  hold  converse  with  the  created  world. 
The  second  division  suggests  the  study  of  metaphysics,  that  study 
over  which  the  labours  of  our  Northern  friends  have  spread  a 
charm  that  transcends  the  delights  of  the  novel  or  the  poem. 
The  third  division  sends  us  to  biography,  to  the  study  in 
the  individual  of  what  metaphysics  describe  in  the  general. 
It  includes  also  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  contTOversy,  and 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  unity  amid  variety.  The  fourth  division 
includes  the  examination  of'  conscience,  it  leads  us  to  reflect  on 
man  as  a  moral  being.  It  is  the  study  of  the  closet  when  the 
door  is  shut,  and  no  eye  but  of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret  is  looking 
on.  The  fifth  division  is  the  key-stone  of  the  rest,  the  history 
of  human  aims,  and  embodies  the  question,  what  is  the  chief 
good  ? 

On  all  these  points  the  Bible  is  shown  to  be  a  central  book. 
The  student  of  inspiration  is  made  to  see  that  all  other  study  may 
be  made  subservient  to  it,  but  that  none  can  be  a  substitute. 
The  inference  is  clear  that  while  all  human  productions  are 
finite,  and  partial,  and  unsatisfying,  this  alone  meets  every  want 
and  leads  us  onward  to  the  final  good. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  directed  the  attention  of  his  numerous 
hearers  to  a  subject  of  less  importance  than  the  lecturers  we  have 
described,  but  not  less  captivating.  He  draws  a  happy  parallel 
between  the  beauty  of  creation  and  that  of  revelation,  reminding  us 

that 
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that  man  even  in  his  ruin  retains  his  sense  of  the  beanliful  as  well 
as  of  the  true.  He  has  with  unerring  taste  selected  some  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Bible,  those  which  illustrate  its  sublimity  and  sim- 
plicity, its  pathos  and  joyousness,  its  poetic  descriptions  of  nature 
and  its  true  portraiture  of  man.  We  have  not  i^ce  to  do  justice 
to  the  eloquent  lecturer  in  these  respects.  The  solid,  instructive 
thoughts,  however,  of  the  lecturer  might  readily  be  compressed 
into  a  much  diorter  space  than  he  has  assimed  to  them.  The 
lecture  is  in  this  respect  in  exact  contrast  to  that  of  Dr.  M'Neile. 
We  can  hardly  guess  why  Mr.  Hamilton  should  encumber  him- 
self with  such  a  load  of  metaphors,  and  lose  himself  amid  a 
labyrinth  of  words.  We  did  not  hear  the  lecture :  his  elocution 
probably  made  palatable  his  eloquence  ;  but  in  reading  it  we  wish 
that  it  were  slightly  weeded.  We  will  just  place  in  juxta-position 
Mr.  Hamilton  s  admiring  remarks  on  the  style  of  Scrpture, 
and  a  sentence  or  two  of  his  own.  He  shall  sit  in  judgment  on 
himself. 

*  The  rhetorical  and  poetical  beauties  of  Scripture  are  merely  inci- 
dental. Its  authors  wrote,  not  for  glory  nor  display — ^not  to  astonish  or 
amuse  their  brethren —but  to  instruct  |hem  and  make  them  better. 
They  wrote  for  God's  glory,  not  their  own ;  they  wrote  for  the  world's 
advantage,  not  to  aggrandise  themselves.* — ^p.  7. 

Again  :— 

^  Remembering  then  that  the  Bible  contains  no  omamentai  passages^ 
nothing  written  for  mere  display^  that  its  sted&st  purpose  is,  ^^  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  the  truest  blessedness  of  man — I  repeat 
that  that  Bible  abounds  in  passages  of  the  purest  beauty  and  stateliest 
gi^ndeur,  all  the  grander  and  all  the  more  beautiful  because  they  are 
casual  and  unsought.' — ^p.  8. 

Once  more : — 

'  It  never  aims  at  fine  writing.  It  never  steps  aside  for  a  moment 
for  the  sake  of  a  felicitous  expression  or  a  good  idea.'  — ^p.  17. 

Here  are  Mr.  Hamilton's  canons  of  good  taste.  Let  us  see 
how  he  has  obeyed  them  in  a  composition  designed  to  show  the 
beauties  of  Scripture^  wherein  we  should  expect  the  author  to 
speak  in  plain  prose  while  pointing  out  the  magnificent  poetry  of 
the  inspired  volume. 

'  He  has  built  Mont  Blanc,  and  molten  the  lakes  in  which  its  shadow 
sleeps.  He  has  intoned  Niagara's  thunder,  and  has  breathed  the  zephyr 
which  sweeps  its  spray.  He  has  shagged  the  steep  with  its  cedars,  and 
besprent  the  meadow  with  its  king-cups  and  daisies.' — p.  8. 

^  The  fire  which  flashes  &om  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Tartar  steed  as 
he  scours  the  midnight  path  is  grander  than  the  artificial  firework  ;  for 
it  is  the  casual  effect  of  speed  and  power.  The  clang  of  Ocean  as  he 
booms  his  billows  on  the  rock,  and  the  echoing  caves  give  chorus,  is 

more 
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more  soul-filling  and  sublime  than  all  the  music  of  the  orchestra ;  for  it 
is  the  music  of  that  main  so  mighty  that  there  is  a  grandeur  in  all  it 
does,  in  its  sleep  a  melody,  and  in  its  march  a  stately  psalm.  And  in 
the  bow  which  paints  the  melting  cloud  there  is  a  beauty  which  the 
stained  glass  or  gorgeous  drapery  emulates  in  vain ;  for  it  is  the  glory 
which  gilds  beneficence,  the  brightness  which  bespeaks  a  double  boon, 
the  flush  which  cannot  but  come  forth  when  both  the  sun  and  shower 
are  there.' — p.  8. 

'  For  the  pensive,  there  is  the  dirge  of  Jeremiah  and  the  cloud-sha- 
dowed drama  of  Job.  For  the  sanguine  and  hopeful,  there  sounds  the 
blithe  voice  and  there  beats  the  warm  pulse  of  old  Galilean  Peter.  And 
for  the  calm,  the  contemplative,  the  peacefully-loving,  there  spreads, 
like  a  molten  melody,  or  an  abysmal  joy,  the  page — sunny,  ecstatic, 
boundless— of  John  the  Divine.' — p.  23. 

*  Suppose  there  were  a  missionary  endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  called  to  ply  his  labours  in  different  places  at  successive  periods. 
He  goes  to  Fiance,  and,  addressing  its  vivacious  inhabitants,  he  aban- 
dons the  direct  and  sober  style  of  his  fatherland ;  every  utterance  is 
antithesis ;  every  gem  of  thought  is  cut  brilliant-wise ;  and  the  whole 
oration  jigs  on  gay,  elsustic  springs.  He  passes  thence  to  Holland,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  its  grave  burghers  his  steady  thoughts  move  on  in 
stiff  procession,  trim,  concinnate,  old-fashioned,  olderly.  Anon  he  finds 
himself  amidst  a  tribe  of  Ke(f  Indians ;  and  instantly  his  imagination 
spreads  pinions  of  flame,  and,  familiar  with  thunder,  water,  and  burning 
mountains,  his  talk  is  the  tune  of  the  tempest.  And  ending  his  days  in 
Arabia  or  Persia,  through  the  fantastic  sermon  skip  shadowy  antelopes 
or  dream-like  gazeUes,  whilst  each  interstice  of  thought  is  filled  by  a 
voluptuous  mystery,  like  the  voice'  of  the  darkling  nightingale  as  it 
floats  through  air  laden  with  jasmine  or  roses.' — ^p.  24. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hamilton  feels  himself  compelled  to 
write  and  speak  in  this  high  strain.    Like  Ovid,  he  may  lament— 

*  Et  quod  tentabam  scribere  versus  erat ;' 
or  he  may  consider  that  the  poetry  of  Scripture  would  benefit  by 
the  contrast  of  his  own.  But  in  any  case  we  repel  it  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  example.  It  is  a  style  easily  imitated,  and  nothing 
is  so  diflBcult  to  write  as  good  plain  prose  language  that  conveys 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  is  not  unbedecked  with  ornament 
when  ornament  is  needed. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is,  however,  deserving  of  our  thanks,  and  has 
laboured  in  a  good  cause.  Whoever  enables  his  fellow-men  to 
see  a  new  beauty  or  a  new  truth  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that 
they  had  not  seen  before,  accomplishes  a  high  end  ;  whoever  leads 
men  to  receive  Him  by  faith  who  is  the  tlieme  of  the  Bible,  and 
is  Himself  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  saves  souls  from 
death,  and  hides  a  multitude  of  sins. 
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ON    THE    INSPIRATION    OF   THE   AUTHORS 

OF   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

I.  '  An  intelligent  theory  of  inspiration,'  says  Archdeacon  Hare, 
'  is  a  most  pressing  want.'  Abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
saying  is  arforded  in  the  number  of  works,  touching  more  or  less 
on  the  subject,  which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press.  Even 
Quarterly  Reviews,  in  which  we  should  least  expect  to  find  this 
subject  discussed,  have  taken  it  up,  and  devoted  to  it  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  space.  And  how  many  and  various  are  the 
views  entertained  I  Tne  eleven  degrees  of  inspiration  reckoned 
up  by  Maimonides  may  now  receive  a  considerable  accession  to 
their  number. 

It  were  absurd,  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  the  present,  to 
attempt  to  notice,  however  cursorily,  the  different  theories  pro- 
pounded, or  to  think  to  supply  the  want  of  which  Archdeacon 
Hare  speaks.  Owr  labour  will  be  rather  of  a  negative  character. 
We  propose  to  do  no  more  than,  first,  expose  briefly  the  total  defi- 
ciency of  proof  for  the  theory  commonly  received ;  and,  secondly, 
show  the  actual  disproof  of  it  in  the  statements  of  Scripture,  ad- 
verting to  some  of  the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable.  But  in  doing 
this  we  shall  be  led  to  indicate  the  outlines  (and  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests)  of  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  only  tenable 
hypothesis ;  and  shall  notice  certain  arguments  and  objections 
adverse  to  this  hypothesis  which  have  lately  appeared  in  similar 
papers  on  the  subject.  Our  title  will  have  shown  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  many  other  questions,  such  as  would,  indeed, 
be  essential  to  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  are,  never- 
theless, commonly  overlooked :  for  example,  the  existence,  degree, 
and  perpetuity  of  inspiration  in  the  subjects  of  the  narrative,  as, 
for  instance — in  those  who  are  pronounced  to  be  false  prophets,  or 
whose  character  naay  be  doubtful, — in  wicked  men,  as  Balaam, 
Caiaphas,  and  others, — in  ordinary  persons  and  heathens,  by  some 
of  whom  a  special  influence  or  command  from  God  is  claimed, 
and  this  claim  is  recognized  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  who  is  said  to  have  spoken  '  from  the  niouth  of 
God'  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21-22),  and  of  Cyrus,  'whose  spirit  the 
Lord  is  said  to  have  stirred  up  in  order  that  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah might  be  accomplished '  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22-23),  and  of 
others  nothing  is  said  either  aflSrmatively  or  negatively; — or, 
again,  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  sayings  and  doings,  and 
the  writings  of  those  who  are  presented  to  us  in  the  characters 
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of  both  actors  and  authors ; — and,  again,  the  inspiration  of  those 
who  admitted  the  several  books  into  the  canon,  and  of  those 
who  edited  them,  and  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  expla- 
nations and  emendations,  and  made  certain  additions.  Neither 
do  we  propose  to  enter  into  questions  of  minute  degree,  as  to  the 
whole,  or  parts  (e.  ^.,  as  between  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  or  the 
Hagiographa),  or  books,  or  portions  of  books, — of  uniformity  (as 
whether  any  law  of  yariation,*  identity,  or  progression  thronghont 
the  Scriptures  can  be  laid  down),— of  the  manner,  as  between 
su^estion,  elevation,  superintendence,  direction, — of  the  sense, 
whether  it  can  be  predicated  universally  either  of  the  primary  or 
the  secondary,  the  literal  or  the  spiritual,  or,  with  propriety,  of  a 
twofold  sense,— of  the  limitation,  whether  the  inspiration  of  the 
authors  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  Uiing  sui  ffeneris^  limited  to  them, 
or  common  to  them  with  other  Christians  down  to  the  present 
times,  as  the  Reformers  did  and  many  living  divines  do  virtually 
hold  when  they  speak  of  an  existing  intellectual  guidance, — 
common  even  to  heathens,  according  to  the  spiritualists  of  our 
day.  Nor  yet  with  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  shall 
we  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  perpetuity  of  their  inspiration, 
with  respect  to  which  Davidson  says,^ — ^  Inspiration  was  an 
influence  essentially  and  perpetually  belonging  to  an  apostle, — not 
a  thing  laid  aside  at  times,  and  again  assumed  or  given ;'  but 
Pye  Smith  declares,"^  ^  It  was  not  a  perpetual  quality,  possessed 
and  exercised  at  all  times  by  those  on  whom  it  was  conferred.' 

Our  main  object  will  be  to  show  how  destitute  of  foundation 
from  Scripture,  and  how  untenable  is  the  common  thecury  of 
inspiration,  and  to  this  we  now  proceed.  It  may  be  proper  to 
premise,  however,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  limit  our  remarks  to 
the  immediate  eiOTects  of  inspiration  in  the  case  of  the  Sacred 
Writers,  but  to  include  what  appears  to  be  necessarily  involved 
in  the  doctrine, — ^as  the  providential  preservation,  free  from  cor- 
ruption, of  that  which  has  been  given  by  inspiration.  In  taking 
as  a  title  ^  the  Inspiration  of  the  Authors  of  the  Scriptures,'  we 
have  had  in  view  only  to  intimate  that  our  subject  will  not  em- 
brace the  particulars  specified  above. 

II.  The  popular  view  of  Scriptural  inspiration  (and  in  so  de- 
signating it  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  that  which  is  maintained  by 
the  generality  of  orthodox  divines  even  to  the  present  day)  may  most 
appropriately  be  described  in  two  maxims  which  have  obtained 
almost  universal  acceptance.     The  one  is  the  saying  of  Locke, 

*  '  In  all  ages  of  their  (the  Jews')  history,  diyine  inspiration  was  vouchsafed 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  the  case/ — Clinton's  Fasti  HeUenici^  toI.  i. 
p.  284,  note. 

^  Inttod,  New  Teat.,  i.  143.  "  Scripiure  Teetiaumy,  I.  90. 
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— ^  The  Bible  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and 
truth  without  any  admixture  of  error  for  its  subject-matter.'  The 
other  is  found  in  the  anti-Papistical  dictum  of  Chillingworth,  — 
^  The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible^  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants.'  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  these  asser- 
tions contain  '  truth  without  any  admixture  of  error,'  the  question 
is  settled.  Writers  smd  speakers  are  bound  in  common  honesty 
to  consider  the  sense  in  which  their  words  will  be  taken  by  those 
whom  they  address,  and  not  to  use  terms  which  they  know  will 
convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  their  meaning  to  their  hearers. 
If,  then,  we  would  not  accuse  those  who  invented,  or  those  who 
commonly  avail  themselves  of  these  maxims,  of  wilfully  misleading 
the  people,  we  must  suppose  them  to  intend  that '  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  a^  u>e  have  them  now  in  the  English  language,  is  truth 
unmixed  with  a  particle  of  error.'  For  such  is  unquestionably 
the  sense  in  which  the  expressions  are  understood  by  the  generality 
of  people.  And  we  are  justified  in  interpreting  them  an  the  sense 
in  which  the  speaker  knows  that  they  will  be  taken  :  and  in  which 
(we  may  add)  we  believe  they  are  generally  spoken.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages  is  meant,  and  it 
vrill  make  no  material  difierence* 

But  a  much  more  reasonable  doctrine  of  Inspiration  has  been 
held  by  many  learned  men,  among  whom  may  be  m^itioned,  as 
subscribing  to  it  more  or  less,  Erasmus,  Grotiuls,  Episcopius,  Le 
Clerc,  Parry,  Tomline,  Coleridge,  Arnold,  Home,  and  Pye  Smith. 
Tliis  doctrine  teaches  that  Inspiration  is  to  be  predicated  only  of 
THE  TRUTH,  *  that  the  wi-iters  were  tauffht  of  God,'  and  *  wrote 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  only  in  respect  of  reli- 
gious doctrine ;  and,  consequently,  being  left  in  other  matters  to 
obtain  their  information  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  use  their 
own  judgment  in  selection  and  composition,  they  were  liable  to 
error,  and  their  works  to  corruption  and  deterioration.  It  is  only 
in  respect  of  religious  teaching  that  we  are  warranted  in  asserting 
their  freedom  from  all  '  material  error^  only  in  respect  of '  things 
necessary  to  salvation,'  that  we  can  or  need  claim  for  them  abso- 
lute immunity  from  all  error.  With  regard  to  other  subjects-^ 
questions  of  chronolc^,  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  like 
— ^the  truthfulness  of  their  statements  is  as  much  open  to  inquiry 
as  that  of  any  profane  writers.  It  is  not  of  course  intended 
that,  in  any  respect,  th^  knowingly  misrepresented  facts,  but 
only  that,  not  having  any  special  enlightenment  from  above  in 
earthly  things,  they  were  liable  in  these  to  err;  because  they 
possessed  not  in  regard  to  them  any  knowledge  or  advantages 
beyond  what  were  common  to  all  of  their  time  and  nation.  Their 
works  also,  in  respect  of  any  secular  matters,  were  subject  to  be 
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oarmpted  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  writrngs,  snce  as  to 
these  they  were  not  divinely  guaranteed. 

1.  In  reference  to  these  weories,  we  shall  lay  down  and  prove 
the  two  following  propositions — the  one  on  the  negative  side,  the 
other  on  the  positive : — There  is  not  eoidenee  adequate  to  prove 
that  Ingpiration  extended  to  every  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bihie^ 
and  to  every  subfeet  therein  treated  of;  but  the  positive  evidence 
reaches  only  to  the  extent  of  essential  beugious  trijth.  There 
IS  emdenoe  enough  to  prove  that  Inspiration  did  not  extend  to  the 
former  ofthese^  i.  e.  to  all  parts  and  all  subjects. 

(1.)  There  is  no  evidence  to  establish  the  verbal^  nor  even  the 
universal-plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — we  mean,  tbat,  on 
the  positive  side,  Inspiration  cannot  be  proved  to  extend  beyond 
religious  doctrine. 

[1.]  The  Scriptures  themselves  are,  of  course,  the  only  source 
of  such  evidence;  and  though  many  texts  are  adduced,  there 
appear  to  be  only  a  few  of  sufficient  apparent  force  to  be  deserving 
our  notice  here.  Tlie  first  and  incomparably  the  strongest,  and 
that  which  of  necessity  is  made  to  bear  almost  the  whole  burden 
of  the  proof,  is — '  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ^ 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16).  Now,  since  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
unsafe  and  illogical  to  rest  an  important  doctrine  on  a  controverted 
text,  it  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  this,  if  we  were  to  allege  that 
no  certainty  can  be  attained  as  to  the  correct  rendering  of  it.  An 
equal  if  not  greater  number  of  authorities  affirm  that  the  text 
ought  to  be  read  thus: — *A11  Scripture  (or  "every  writing") 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  also  profitable,'  &c.^  In  this  version 
it  is  not  determined  what  Scripture  or  writing  is  so  given.  But, 
waiving  this  objection,  and  taking  as  the  most  literal  and  correct 
rendering—*  All '  or  '  Every  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable,'  &c.,  this  text  will  still  contribute  little 
towards  the  support  of  the  plenary  theory.  In  the  first  place,  it 
refers  only  to  the  Old  Te^stament  Scriptures.  In  the  next,  it  pre- 
dicates inspiration. of  these  only  in  the  aggregate,  or  of  each  one 
of  the  particular  writings  as  a  whole  ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  affirm  or  intend.it  of  every  part  or  every  topic  of  the 
whole  or  of  each  one.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  modern 
writers  than  to  make  assertions  m  reference  to  works  as  a  whole, 

^  Among  these  authorities  may  he  named  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  Calmet,  the 
Spanish  version,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  almost  all  the  Fathers; 
TertuUian,  the  Port-Rojal  edition,  Grotius,  Hammond,  two  Arabic  versions, 
Schleusner,  Pye  Smith,  Macknight,  Wakefield. 

But  the  Striae  version,  on  account  of  its  extreme  antiquity,  carries  with  it  a 
weight  inferior  only  to  the  Greek. 

It  is  furtiier  alleged  that,  to  justify  the  Authorized  Version,  the  Origiiial  should 
have  been  in  the  plural,  and  have  had  the  definite  article,  as  in  Lake  xxiv.  27. 

which 
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Mrliich  are  intended  only  of  portions  of  them.     Gaussen,  the  great 
stdvocate  of  Verbal  Inspiration,  for  instance,  in  his  Theopneustia^ 
repeatedly  asserts  things  of  the  Bible  without  limitation,  which,  it 
is  evident,  he  can  intend  only  of  some  few  and  scattered  portions 
of  it     If  the  exact  modem  theologian  in  an  argumentative  work 
uses  this  laxity  of  speech,  how  much  more  may  it  be  expected  to 
occur  in  the  familiar  epistle  of  a  man  of  warm  temperament,  edu- 
cated in  the  hyperbolism  of  the  East  ?     And  how  unreasonable  is 
it  to  insist  on  mterpreting,  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter,  terms  of 
universality  occurring  in  a  book  characterized  by  the  unrestricted 
use  of  such  terms  on  almost  all  occasions  ?     Verily,  if  this  canon 
of  interpretation  were  to  be  applied  .throughout,  it  would  make 
the  sacred  writers  contradict  themselves,  and  utter  the  most  pal- 
pable falsehoods  in  numberless  instances.    It  were  endless  to  refer 
to  passages  in  which  unlimited  phrases  are  to  be  taken  in  limited, 
and  sometimes  extremely  limited  significations. 

Another  text,  or  rather  class  of  texts,  which,  it  may  be  proper 
to  notice,  is  that  in  which  the  phrase  *  the  Word  of  God '  occurs. 
Such  texts  are  commonly  adduced  to  prove  the  plenary  and  even 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  of  every  part  thereof.  The 
remarks  just  made  on  the  use  of  universal  terms  are  equally  appli- 
cable, and  ought  to  form  a  su£Scient  answer  in  this  case.  But  it 
may  be  further  observed  that  this  and  similar  phrases,  when  used 
to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  are  wholly  misapplied. 
They  do  not  furnish  an  iota  of  evidence  on  the  point  in  question. 
By  '  the  Word  of  God '  is  never  meant  in  Scripture  that  collection  of 
toritings  which  we  call  the  Bible,  How  could  it  be,  when  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  be  collected  into  one  whole  until  all  were 
written  ?  Nay,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  these  phrases  are  used 
in  reference  to  a  single  book  or  passage  of  Scripture.  '  The 
Word  of  God '  means,  in  general,  any  single  declaration  from 
God  of  whatever  kind,  and,  more  particularly,  the  preached 
Gospel  (2  Tim.  iv.  2) — the  Divinelt/'revealed  scheme  of  salvation. 
It  cannot  be  shown  that  it  is  ever  used  in  reference  to  any  other 
than  a  religious  communication^  It  can,  therefore,  never  prove 
that  inspiration  extends  beyond  this — that  is,  beyond  what  we 
admit  and  maintain.  Consequently,  the  texts  in  which  this  and 
similar  phrases  occur  do  no  more  than  support  our  theory. 

There  are  two  or  three  passages  in  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  are 
adduced  as  of  primary  importance  in  this  controversy.  To  these 
we  shall  now  advert,  after  quoting  them  : — 

'  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.* 
'  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 

in 
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in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  thmgs,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you'  (John  xiv. 
16, 17,  26). 

^  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me,  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because 
ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning '  (John  xv.  26,  27). 

*  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.  Howbeit,  when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he 
sliall  hear  that  shall  he  speak  ;  and  he  will  show'you  things  to  come  * 
(John  xvi.  12,  13). 

• 

We  have  quoted  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  argument,  but  the  context  has  a  too  important  bearing  upon 
it  to  be  omitted.  Indeed,  full  justice^  cannot  be  done  to  our  view 
of  the  case,  without  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the  discourses. 

It  is  hence  contended  that,  as  Christ  promised  his  apostles  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  '  teach  them  all  things^  and  bring  '  aU 
things '  to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever  be  had  said  unta  them, 
and  should  guide  them  into  '  all  truths  they  must  have  been  pie- 
narily  and  iiniversally  inspired.  Accepting,  in  the  first  place,  this 
statement  in  the  way  it  is  made,  we  observe  that  the  question 
turns  on  the  same  point  as  in  the  previous  proofs,  viz.,  on  the 
Scripture  use  of  terms  of  universality.  Unless  it  oan  be  shown 
that  we  are  bound  invariably  to  take  these  in  a  strictly  literal 
sense,  or,  at  the  least,  that  there  is  something  in  the  particular 
instance,  or  in  its  context,  which  requires  us  to  do  so  in  respect  of 
it,  such  terms  alone  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  point ;  since  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  able  to  sav  that  they  may  have  this  meaning : — 
we  must  be  able  to  show  t&at  they  miisty  and  that  they  cannot  be 
taken  in  any  other.  This  never  can  be  shown.  But  it  may,  on 
the  contrary,  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the  general  rule  with 
regard  to  their  use  is  opposed  to  their  being  taken  in  a  strictiy 
.universal  sense^  and  hence  that  it  will  require  other  considerations 
than  their  occurrence  to  make  it  safe  to  predicate  absolute  uni- 
versality in  any  instance.  This,  we  conceive,  is  an  answer  alone 
sufficient  to  put  these  texts  out  of  court 

But  we  will  say  further,  thafc  we  shall  be  well  content  to  let  the 
decision  of  the  whole  matter  turn  on  the  question  of  right  inter- 
pretation in  the  case  of  these  passages. 

There  are  but  two  senses  in  v^ich  they  can  be  understood. 
Either,  adhering  to  the  strictly  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  we 
must  suppose  our  Lord  to  have  meant  to  promise  the  Aposties 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  absolutely  teach  them  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  that  he  had  said  unto  tiiem, 

and 
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and  guide  them  into  all  truth ;  or»  aupposiug  him  to  have  had  in 
his  mind  ^  tlie  work  which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do ' — 
for  which  he  ^  came  into  the  world,'  and  which  was  ever  present 
to  his  thoughts— the  truth  to  which  he  ^  came  to  bear  witness/ 
and  of  which  he  was  ^  the  personification '  (ch.  xiv.  6),  we  must 
consider  that  his  intention  was  to  assure  them  that  the  Divine 
Oomforter  should  teadi  them  or  recall  to  their  recollection  all 
things  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  know  ia  order  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  commission  to  ^  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature ' — that  He  should  guide  them  into  the  whole  system  of 
ZMvine  truth,  which  hereafter  it  would  be  their  business  to  ^  teach 
all  nations/  According  to  the  former  of  these  two  interpretations, 
Christ  promised  that  every  single  things  however  trivial^  private, 
or  personal, — whether  concerning  their  meals,  or  their  occupa- 
tions, or  their  journeyii^, — literally,  *  whatsoever  he  had  said 
unto  them^  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  their  acquaint* 
ance  with  Him — should  ^be  brought  to  their  remembrance.  This, 
it  will  be  said,  is  a  positive  absurdity.  It  is  so;  but  it  is 
obviously  included  in  me  '  all  things '  construed  literally,  and 
those  must  answer  for  it  who  will  insist  upon  such  a  oonstruction. 
Nay  more,  they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  just  ground 
for  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  faith.  God,  we  are  persuaded 
by  such  conclusive  evidence  as  nothing  can  surmount,  does  no  CHie 
thing  uselessly,  and  for  no  good  end.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  we 
suppose,  for  any  one  to  believe  that  such  universal  reminiscences 
could  answer  any  good  purpose.  If,  then,  this  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  every  one  is  bound  by  a  first  principle  to 
reject  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  received  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  But,  again,  according  to  the  first  view  of  tins  passage, 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  teach  the  Apostles  all  things,  and  to  guide 
them  into  all  truth : — ^therefore,  to  communicate  to  them  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences,  and  to  set  them 
free  from  all  errors  in  physics,  metaphysics,  and  every  other  sub- 
ject which  the  human  mind  can  contemplate.  But  tms,  we  know, 
he  did  not  do.  Consequently,  carrying  out  this  literal  interpreta- 
tion, a  promise  of  Christ's  would  be  made  to  have  failed.  And 
thus,  on  this  ground  also,  his  religion  would  be  to  be  rejected. 
A  construction  which  le^timately  leads  to  such  consequences 
cannot  be  defended  by  any  Christian.  Recourse  must,  therefore, 
be  had  to  the  only  alternative;  and  the  second  interpretation, 
which  limits  the  meaning  to  religious  truth,  must  be  adopted. 

This  sense,  it  is  indeed  most  clear  from  the  texts  and  their 
context,  was  that  in  which  our  Lord  really  spoke. 

The  original  of  John  xvi.  13  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
beyond  all  doubt.     It  there  appears  that  his  actual  promise  was 

that 
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that  the  ^  Spirit  of  Truth  should  guide  them  into  all  the  truth/ 
meaning  emphatically  and  only  that  truth  which  they  were  to  go 
forth  and  publish  to  the  world.  That  '  the  truth,'  as  the  phrs^ 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  synonyme  for  the  Gospel, 
appears  to  be  universally  admitted.  Scott  explains  it  in  this 
passage  by  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;'  Archbishop  Sumner  by 
^  all  the  truth  relating  to  the  salvation  of  man ;'  Campbell  by 
*  not  omniscience^  but  all  necessary  religious  knowledge  ;'  Dwight 
by  *  all  evangelical  truth ;'  TroUope  by  *  not  truth  universally, 
but  only  in  reference  to  a  particular  subject,  and  embracing  a 
knowledge  of  those  doctrines  which  were  essential  to  their  apos- 
tolic office,'  &c. ;  and  Calvin  shows  into  what  ^  childish  fooleries, 
the  most  absmrd  and  stjapid  things  that  can  be  imagined,'  we  may 
be  led  by  departing  from  this  literal  and  true  meaning.  The 
passages  which  establish  this  sense  of  the  expression  are  far  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  citation  here;  we  can  do  no  more  than 
refer  to  some  of  them.  See  John  i.  17  (Greek) ;  v.  33  ;  xiv.  6 
xviL  19 ;  xviii.  37  ;  Rom.  i.  18,  25 ;  ii.  8 ;  iii.  7  ;  xv.  8 ;  2  Cor 
iv.  2;  xiii.  8;  Gal.  ii.  5,  14;  iii.  1;  v.  7;  Eph.  iv.  21 ;  2  Thess 
ii.  10,  12,  13 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  iii.  15  ;  iv.  3 ;  vi.  5 ;  2  TRm.  ii.  18 
25 ;  iii.  7,  8 ;  iv.  4 ;  Titus  i.  1,  14;  Heb.  x.  26 ;  James  iii.  14 
V.  19 ;  1  Pet.  i.  22  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  2  (Greek) ;  1  John  ii.  21  ;  iii.  19 ; 
2  John  i.  2 ;  3  John  iii.  8,  12. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  promise,  which  assured 
the  Apostles  that  they  should  be  taught  all  things,  and  have  all 
things  brought  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  Christ  had  said 
unto  them,  it  evidently  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  consistency  with 
the  general  purport  of  the  passage,  and  especially  with  the  text 
just  expounded. 

The  most  close  connection  subsists  between  tHe  discourses  in 
which  these  texts  occur.  The  discourses  stand  in  juxtaposition, 
were  delivered  on  the  same  evening,  and  apparently  without  in- 
terruption of  the  conversation :  the  same  tone,  and  topic,  and  pe- 
culiarities, run  through  both.  They  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
virtually  one  discourse,  being  only  distinguished  by  a  change  of 
place.  It  is  therefore  most  reasonable  that  we  should  interpret 
anything  that  may  admit  of  doubt  in  one  part  by  what  appears  to 
be  more  clearly  spoken  in  another ;  and  this  is  especially  justifiable 
in  the  case  of  the  texts  before  us,  by  reason  of  the  remarkable 
parallelisms  which  occur  in  them,  or  in  close  connection  with  them, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  citation  above.  There  are  two  texts  in 
each  discourse  which  more  immediately  relate  to  the  mission  of 
the  Comforter.  In  each  the  Holy  Ghost  is  described  by  the  pecu- 
liar titles  of  *the  Comforter'  and  the  'Spirit  of  the  Truth;'  in 
each  he  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Father,  and  also  by  Christ,  or  through 

his 
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his  intercession  and  in  his  name ;  in  each  the  object  of  his  mission 
is  described  to  be  that  he  may  supply  Christ's  place,  and  testify  of 
him ;  and  in  each  the  subject  of  his  communications  is  apparently 
the*  same.  Can  we  then  doubt  that  the  promises  are  essentially 
identical,  and  that  we  may  safely  explain  the  one  by  the  other? 
Can  we  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  '  all  things '  of  the  one  is 
nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  expression  used  to  denote  precisely 
the  same  as  the  *  all  truth '  of  the  other  ? — i.  e.  *  the  system  of 
truth  generally  necessary  to  salvation'  ? 

This  sense  is  borne  out  and  demonstrated  in  both  instances  by 
the  whole  context  and  scope  of  the  discourses.  It  is  entirely  of 
the  deepest  spiritual  truths  that  Christ  is  speaking  throughout : 
of  loving  Him  and  keeping  His  words — of  dwelling  in  Him  and  in 
the  Father — of  the  relation  in  which  He  stands  to  the  Father — 
of  the  distinction  and  separation  between  His  disciples  and  the 
world — of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit — of  His  infinite  love  to  His 
people,  and  His  election  of  them — of  the  testimony  which  the 
Comforter,  on  His  coming,  should  bear  to  Him,  and  tne  many  new 
thinss  and  '  things  to  come '  by  the  communication  of  which  he 
shoiild  glorify  Christ — of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment — of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  which  awaited  them,  and  of  the  final  victory  over 
the  world.  Who,  in  the  midst  of  such  high  and  holy  themes — who, 
in  the  two  most  afiecting  and  spiritual  discourses  which  our  Lord 
delivered — would  expect  to  find  one  or  two  vague  generalities, 
comprehensive  of  all  merely  secular  things,  and  of  all  profene- 
historical  truth  ?  Who  can  admit  an  interpretation  which,  by  thus 
diluting  the  essential  with  the  non-essential,  spoils  the  whole  ? 

We  feel  that  we  have  said  more  than  was  necessary,  and  have 
devoted  more  space  than  we  can  well  spare,  to  the  vindication  of 
the  true  meaning  of  these  texts ;  but  we  have  been  led  to  do  so 
not  merely  for  the  refutation  of  an  argument  on  which  much  stress 
has  sometimes  been  laid,  but  also  and  chiefly,  because  when  the 
true  meaning  of  these  texts  is  cleared  and  placed  beyond  all  cavil 
and  confutation,  our  opponent's  weapon  may  be  turned  with  irre- 
sistible force  against  himself.  If,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  Christ's 
promises  extended  only  to  all  things  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Apostles'  commission,  it  is  unwarrantable  to  contend  for  an 
accomplishment  of  it  beyond  this.  A  possession  greater  than  the 
promise  cannot  be  maintained  ;  and  as  the  promise  related  only  to 
the  things  of  religion,  Inspiration  can  be  predicated  only  in  respect 
of  these.  At  any  rate,  until  it  is  proved  that  a  Divine  guarantee 
against  error  on  other  subjects — historical,  chronolo^cal,  and  the 
like — was  essential  to  the  conservation  of  the  faith,  it  may  hence 
be  inferred  that  none  was  accorded  in  these  profane  matters. 

And  further  it  should  be  observed  that,  if  the  Apostles  were 
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themselves  inspired  only  in  respect  of  religions  tmth,  the  sanction 
which  they  haye  given  by  allusion,  quotation,  or  express  testimony, 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  cannot  extend  the  guarantee  of  Inspira- 
tion (so  far  at  least  as  their  authority  goes)  to  any  other  subject 
treated  of  in  those  Scriptures.  Expressions  of  theirs,  indicating  a 
belief  in  any  of  those  numbers  or  historical  facts  whidi  are  not 
essential  to  the  plan  of  salvation,  would  demand  our  acceptance  no 
more  than  those  of  wholly  uninspired  men,  for  they  would  be  un- 
inspired opinions.  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  would  the  sanction  of 
Christ  himself,  given  to  the  narrative  of  any  fact  or  event,  neces- 
sarily imply  original  inspiration  with  regard  to  it,  since  historical 
truth  alone  would  be  implied  in  such  sanction.  Thus  these  texts 
would  alone  suffice  to  ^ifprove  extra-religious  Inspiration. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  principalpassages  which  are  alleged 
in  support  of  the  theory  of  universal  Inspiration.  The  few  that 
remain,  compared  with  the  foregoing,  are  of  no  weight ;  and  the 
support  of  the  former  being  withdrawn,  they  must,  it  cannot  be 
demed,  prove  insufficient.  Their  contexts  will  in  general  show 
either  that  the  prophetical  element  (as  in  2  Pet.  i.  21),  or  '  the 
things  of  God '  (see  1  Cor.  2),  were  alone  contemplated  by  the 
writer ;  and  if  in  any  instance  this  is  not  clearly  evident,  a  reason- 
able presumption  will  arise  from  the  general  rule  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  at  any  rate  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

[2.  j  We  may  just  add  one  remark,  which  will  apply  generally 
to  what  has  been  said  above,  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Apostles  conceived  themselves  to  be  inspired.  St.  Luke's  in- 
troduction to  his  Gospel  appears  to  us  to  affi^rd  a  strong  indication 
of  his  sentiments  on  this  point.  In  it  he  sets  forth  the  sources 
whence  he  drew  his  information,  which  he  does  not  assert  to  have 
been  more  than  human ;  and  he  claims  to  be  believed  only  on  the 

Sound  of  *  having  traced  out  everything  accurately  from  the  first.* 
e  proposes  to  set  forth  in  order  a  statement  of  those  things 
which  had  been  received  among  Christians  on  the  testimony  of 
those  who,  *  from  the  beginning,  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word ;'  he  professes  only  to  record  events  which  had  hap- 
pened ;  and,  merely  as  an  historian,  he  appears  to  have  had  no 
thought  of  an  influence  of  the  Spirit  being  either  necessary  or  given. 
If  he  had,  would  he  not  in  such  an  introduction  have  asserted  his 
claim  to  it ;  especially  seeing  that  his  declared  object  was  to  super- 
sede other  accounts  more  or  less  defective  and  faulty,  and  to  give 
his  friend  certain  information  with  regard  to  those  things  in  which 
he  had  been  instructed?  Nothing  could  so  effectually  and  readily 
have  secured  both  these  ends  as  a  declaration  that  all  he  wrote 
would  be  composed  under  the  guidance  and  sanction  of  the  Holy 

l^irit; 
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Spirit ;  but  the  fact  was  that  such  Inspiration  was  promised  only 
for  one  definite  and  specified  subject ;  and  whenever  he  exceeded 
the  limits  of  that  subject,  and  exercised  his  discretion  as  an  his- 
torian in  collecting,  arranging,  and  recording  the  facts  (sometimes 
alluding  to  civil  and  other  matters  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
^  truth  ),  he  had  no  warrant  for  claiming  Divine  guidance,  and 
therefore  could  not  assert  it  generally.  The  case  would  obviously 
be  the  same  with  regard  to  his  second  treatise ;  and  if  with  regard 
to  these,  why  not  also  with  respect  to  the  other  historical  wntings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and,  h  fortiori^  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 
On  the  whole,  it  can  be  predicated  only  that  the  Scriptures  a£Srm 
that  the  revelation  of  religious  truth  contained  in  them  was  written 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

(2.)  In  strictness,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  the 
texts  adduced  to  prove  the  universal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
are  insu£Scient  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot  be  required  to  receive 
a  doctrine  which  is  wanting  in  positive  proof.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  expedient  to  demonstrate  the  second  proposition,  viz. :  there  is 
evidence  to  disprove  every  theory  which  malces  Inspiration  extend 
beyond  the  religious  element 

[1.]  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  concise  statement 
of  a  summary  view  of  tnis  evidence,  we  must  first  lay  down  certain 
general  principles  which  appear  to  be  obvious  deductions  from  the 
essential  nature  of  Inspiration. 

The  definitions  of  Scriptural  Inspiration  are  very  many,  but  all 
those  which  proceed  from  oi*thodox  divines  agree  in  making  a 
special  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  be  of  its  essence.  If 
this  be  the  case,  then  the  following  propositions  are  demonstrable 
from  its  essential  characteristics : — 

i.  Inspiration  cannot  be  predicated  wherever  it  may  reasonably 
be  affirmed  that  none  could  be  necessary.  And  yet,  self-evident  as 
this  rule  would  seem  to  be,  none  is  more  transgressed — nay,  strange 
as  it  appears.  Inspiration  is  not  only  claimed  for  that  in  which  it  is 
at  the  same  time  granted  that  the  occasion  did  not  require  it^  but 
even  for  that  in  which  it  is  virtually  admitted  that  it  did  not  ope-» 
rate !  The  Bible  is  said  to  contain  Scriptures  inspired  throughout, 
in  every  part  and  on  every  subject.  Then,  this  Inspiration  is  ex- 
plained to  consist  only,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  superintendence  of 
the  Spirit,  who  ordinarily  left  the  writers  to  themselves  in  the  con- 
ception and  enunciation  of  their  thoughts,  and  interposed  only 
when  the  occasion  required,  which  might  be  but  seldom. 

Now  this  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  term  '  Inspiration.'  It 
is  never  used  iu  any  of  its  significations  (and  four  or  five  might  be 
named)  to  denote  or  include  a  mere  surveillance.  It  invariably 
expresses  a  positive  action  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  is  never  com- 
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prehensive  of  a  mere  negative  looking  on.  In  fact,  a  negative  or 
non-influencing  inspiration  is  a  contradiction  in  terms:  it  were 
equivalent  to  saying  a  non-acting  action.  The  word,  in  fact,  de- 
notes *an  embreathment '  (Coleridge),  *a  breathing  into'  (John- 
son), '  an  infusion  of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  superior  power' 
(Walker),  '  the  communication  of  a  strong  moral  sentiment  or 
passion '  (Crabbe),  '  an  overpowering  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  by  God  himself'  (Watts),  '  the  being  moved  (^e/jo/xevoi,  borne 
along)  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (2  Pet.  i.  21) ;  and  to  the  same  pur- 
port speak  almost  all  writers  and  divines  in  their  definitions,  though 
afterwards  they  tacitly  slip  in  that  which  is  neither  influence,  assist- 
ance, nor  guidance :  thus  arises  a  monstrous  fallacy  and  a  gross 
deception.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  moral  Inspiration  being 
made  to  consist  in  general  of  a  negative  supervision  ?  Would  it 
not  be  deemed  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction  ?  When  we  pray 
that  '  God  would  cleanse  our  hearts  by  the  Inspiration  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,'  do  we  not  contemplate  an  ever-operating  and  energetic 
action  of  the  Spirit  ?  Or,  do  we  mean  to  pray  only  tiiat  the  Spirit 
would  watch  us  in  our  spiritual  conflicts,  and  interpose  in  great 
emergencies  when  we  might  otherwise  fall  into  '  deadly  sins*  ?  A 
mother  with  outstretched  arms,  watching  over  the  tottering  steps 
of  her  infant  in  its  first  attempts  to  walk,  may  be  taken  as  an  apt 
illustration.  So  long  as  her  hands  touch  it  not,  she  does  not  sup- 
port, influence,  or  assist  it  in  its  progress :  the  act  of  standing  or 
walking  is  wholly  its  own,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong  to  use 
any  term  which  conveyed  that  she  did.  Such  a  term  could  only 
be  used  with  propriety  when  and  while  her  guiding  hand  was 
applied,  to  her  child :  the  action  might  then  be  imputed  wholly  or 
partially  to  the  mother,  but  not  berore.  And  just  so  Divine  In- 
spiration (which  must  denote,  if  it  denote  anything  distinctive  at 
all,  an  influence  from  God)  can  only  be  predicated  from  the  time 
when  it  began,  and  with  respect  to  tlie  parts  and  subjects  in  which 
it  actually  operated.  Where  a  Divine  influence  has  had  no  part 
in  producing  an  efiect,  the  action  must  have  been  wholly  that  of 
the  human  subject ;  and  how  deceptive,  in  such  a  case,  to  use  a 
term  indicative  of  a  Divine  co-operation,  at  the  least  I  Where  it 
has  been  exerted,  the  action  may  have  become  either  simple  or 
complex — either  tiiat  of  God  alone,  or  of  God  and  man  combined ; 
but  more  probably  the  latter,  more  or  less,  in  every  case,  for  it 
would  seem  that  a  transit  through  a  human  mind  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  humanizing  (that  is,  the  reduction  and  adaptation  to 
the  human  level)  of  Divine  ideas. 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  in  this  question  than  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  a  sophism,  which  thus  imputes  Inspiration 
where  it  is  admitted  not  to  have  been  necessary — ^nay,  not  to  have 

even 
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even  existed ;  for  this  fallacy  being  made  obvious,  the  controversy 
is  to  a  great  extent  determined.  If  our  opponents  intend  only  to 
claim  Divine  superintendence  for  the  whole,  and  active  influences 
but  for  parts,  they  ought  to  substitute  the  term  '  superintendence' 
for  *  Inspiration'  in  speaking  of  the  entire  Scriptures.  Let  them 
do  this,  and  our  theory  will  be  as  good  as  proved,  since  an  in- 
definite extent  of  purely  human  matter  in  the  Bible  will  be  con- 
ceded. 

ii.  Where  Inspiration  is,  there  we  may  expect  to  discern  some 
indications  of  knowledge  or  wisdom  superior  to  that  possessed  by 
people  of  the  same  age  and  nation ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  are 
unable  to  discover  such,  we  shall  rightly  hesitate  to  admit  claims 
to  Inspiration,  and  even  reject  those  claims,  if  we  certainly  discern 
a  relative  ignorance  and  deficiency. 

iii.  The  doctrine  of  Inspiration  involves  the  exclusion  of  error 
and  corruption  from  the  subject-matter  of  Inspiration,  and  within 
the  sphere  to  which  it  extends.  Hence,  where  error  is  proved 
to  exist,  there  Inspiration  cannot  be ;  neither  can  it  have  been 
— ^unless,  indeed,  the  communication  was  designed  only  to  accom- 
plish a  special  an4  temporary  end,  in  which  case  the  exception 
would  not  afiect  our  present  question.  For  example,  inspired 
writings  may  not  only  have  been  corrupted  but  lost.  This,  how- 
ever, could  have  happened  only  because  they  had  accomplished 
the  end  for  which  God  gave  them,  having  been  designed  merely 
to  meet  the  special  exigencies  of  the  time  then  present.  Hence 
also,  where  perfect  substantial  agreement  is  not  found,  there  can 
be  no  Inspiration ;  for  want  of  harmony  proves  error  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  truth  being  one  and  perfectly  consistent  and  har- 
monious. The  same  truths  may  be  variously  expressed  and  illus- 
trated, but  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  inconsistency  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  any  doctrine,  nor  discrepancy  in  the  statement  of  any 
fact,  if  they  have  been  indited  under  the  special  guidance  of  the 
Omniscient  God. 

iv.  Inspiration  involves  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  those  to 
whom  the  communication  is  addressed.  Hence  the  communication 
must  have  been  made  and  preserved  in  such  an  intelligible  form 
that  competent  persons  among  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  or 
to  whom  it  came,  might  be  able  to  discover  and  declare  with  cer- 
tainty the  true  meaning  of  every  inspired  statement.  Conversely, 
where  this  is  not  the  case.  Inspiration  cannot  be  predicated. 

Thus  a  worthy  occasion,  superior  wisdom  (relatively),  truth 
without  any  admixture,  phase,  or  shadow  of  error,  and  clear  intel- 
ligibility, are  the  attributes  and  characteristic  marks  of  every 
special  communication  fi-om  God. 

[2.]  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  offer  any  observations  in  con- 
firmation 
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firmatiou  of  this  statement.     Nevertheless  the  importance  of  the 
principles  involved  in  it  may  well  justify  a  few  remarks. 

i.  lliat  a  most  rigid  and  admirable  economy  universally  per- 
vades the  whole  system  of  the  Divine  procedure  is  admitted  by 
divines  and  philosophers  with  one  consent ;  and  it  can  need  no 
demonstration  that  God  does  nothing  without  occasion,  or  beyond 
the  occasion. 

Indeed  that  this  principle  even  more  invariably  characterises 
the  actings  of  the  Deity  than  uniformity  does  the  laws  of  nature, 
will  appear  from  the  consideration  that  this  is  a'  self- prescribed 
rule  of  self-government,  which  is.  therefore  as  eternally  immutable 
as  are  the  will  and  nature  of  Himself;  while  those  laws  are  ope- 
rations external  to  Him,  assigned  to  the  creations  of  his  hand 
during  his  pleasure,  and  for  a  time  only,  and  which  consequently 
not  only  may  at  any  moment  be  suspended  or  changed,  but  which 
must  at  length  have  an  end. 

If  the  proposition  that  God  might  use  any  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  means  in  the  common  course  of  his  Providence  would 
DC  immediately  rejected  as  incredible,  the  hypothesis  of  such  a 
thing  occurring  in  any  extraordinary  acting  of  his  should  be 
treated  as  simply  absurd. 

The  various  readings  and  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  which 
exist  more  or  less  in  every  book  of  Scripture,  and  which  can  alone 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  this  principle  of  non-intervention 
beyond  the  limits  of  urgent  necessity,  further  establish  it. 

ii.  Our  first  proposition  is  an  obvious  deduction  from,  or  rather 
it  is  a  particular  included  in,  the  economic  principle.  There  must 
be  necessity,  or  there  would  not  be  economy.  Hence  all  mere 
history,  chronology,  genealogy,  or  information  of  whatever  kind 
that  might  be  obtained  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  know- 
ledge, or  with  regard  to  which  it  might  be  obvious  that  no  neces- 
sity for  special  revelation  existed,  would  be  without  the  province 
of  Inspiration.  We  know  that  it  will  forthwith  be  objected  that 
we  are  not  competent  judges  where  a  necessity  exists.  Granting 
this  to  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  will  not  follow  that  it  is  in  all, 
unless  it  can  be  asserted  that,  because  we  cannot  judge  in  every 
instance,  therefore  we  can  judge  in  none.  Putting  out  of  the 
question  everything  with  regard  to  which  a  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  we  apprehend  that  much,  very  much  will  remain 
(and  amongst  it  all  that  we  have  specified  above),  respecting  which 
no  rational  doubt  can  be  felt. 

iii.  Again,  proceeding  on  the  same  principle,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  Almighty  would  in  no  case  make  a  special  commu- 
nication to  his  creatures — still  less  supersede  the  laws  of  nature 
for  the  sake  of  it — unless  its  subject-matter  were  of  supreme  value 

and 
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and  importance,  and  unless  it  imparted  some  wisdom  and  know-< 
ledge  superior  to  that  which  was  previously  possessed  by  its  re- 
cipients, or  which  they  could  attain  by  the  use  of  their  unassisted 
faculties.  It  might  happen  indeed,  through  the  weakness  of  their 
nature,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  discern  this  superior  wisdom 
in  every  particular,  and  certainly  not  in  ant/  pai'ticular  to  its  full 
extent-r-nayy  in  many,  they  might  see  nothing  surpassing  the  capa- 
bilities of  man's  faculties ;  and  this,  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  would  be  especially  the  case  in  things  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  kind.  Still  more  would  such  an  inability  to  judge 
necessarily  occur,  if  the  Almighty,  acting  upon  a  pre-ordained 
plan,  were  pleased  to  make  a  revelation  in  detail — step  by  step,  in 
divers  manners  and  at  distant  times — unfolding,  as  it  were,  by  slow 
degrees,  '  the  roll  of  the  book.'  It  were  then  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  discern  a  superior  excellency  in  each  introductory  stage, 
and  in  every  separate  particular,  as  to  expect  to  perceive  the  full 
naeaning  and  bearing  of.  each  sentence,  paragraph,  and  part  of  a 
manuscript  while  it  was  only  partially  unfolded.  On  uie  other 
hand,  it  were  no  less  incredible  that  we  should  not  find,  when  the 
Divine  revelation  was  completed,  and  its  scope  and  scheme  made 
manifest  so  that  we  could  view  it  as  a  whole,  a  miracle  of  wisdom 
in  its  systematized  completeness,  and  a  surpassing  excellency  of 
knowledge  and  adaptation  in  each  and  all  of  its  component  parts  ; 
and  further,  though  we  may  not  be  competent  to  discern  the  positive 
superiority  of  each  separate  item,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  gradually-developed  revelation,  yet  on  the  negative  side  we  may 
inmllibly  predicate  the  falsehood  of  the  claim  to  Divine  Inspiration 
in  any  case  (or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  as  to  any  subject)  in 
which  we  find  evident  marks  of  a  weakness  below  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  mortals,  or  of  an  inferiority  of  knowledge  as  compared 
with  what  had  been  independently  attained  by  any  other  peoples, 
whether  antecedent,  contemporaneous,  or  subsequent. 

iv.  Resting  on  the  same  indisputable  principle  of  economy  as 
characteristic  of  all  the  Divine  actings,  we  maintain  the  absolute 
truth,  free  from  the  liability  at  any  time  to  the  entrance  of  error, 
of  every  special  communication  from  God. 

Could  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the  first  instance,  specially  guide 
the  pen  of  a  writer,  suggesting  to  him  superhuman  thoughts  and 
controlling  him  in  the  utterance  of  them,  and  yet  suffer  him  to 
mar  or  dim  the  beauty  of  their  truth  b^  the  admixture  of  aught 
human, — that  is,  of  error,  for  '  to  err  is  human '  in  every  sense, 
and  relatively  to  God  in  every  thought  and  act  ?  Or  could  He, 
baying  once  delivered  to  man  a  .sacred  deposit  of  perfect  truth, 
have  left  it  unguarded  to  man's  care  or  rather  carelessness, — 
obnoxious  to  the  mutations,  and  subject  to  the  corruptions  which 

everything 
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everything  placed  in  mortal  hands  must  needs  undergo  ?  These 
two  come  practically  to  the  same  tlung,  and  both  are  alike  incon- 
sistent witn  the  attributes  and  actings  of  the  Supreme  Being.  If 
he  has  suffered  any  particle  of  the  truth  which  he  designed  to 
reveal  to  fail  before  it  reached  those  for  whom  it  was  destined,  it 
must  have  been  because  He  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  will 
to  secure  its  accurate  enunciation  or  its  uncorrupted  transmission. 
But,  that  he  had  the  power  none  will  deny,  and  that  he  had  the 
will  is  a  condition  of  the  proposition.  Moreover,  for  God  to 
interpose  to  communicate  any  one  truth  or  system  of  truths  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  not  to  will  the  delivery 
thereof  in  its  integrity  to  those  creatures,  would  be  to  act  in  vain, 
— would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  economic  principle,  and 
that,  not  merely  in  His  ordinary  actings,  but  in  a  special,  super- 
natural intervention  in  which  it  could  be  infinitely  less  recognLzed. 

It  is  not  competent  to  us  to  say  that  this  imperfection,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  did  not  proceed  frx>m  God,  but  was  intro- 
duced by  man,  or  is*  attributable  to  his  weakness  or  want  of  care. 
If  God  nas  caused  a  special  communication  from  Himself  to  be 
written  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  for  the  whole  human  race, 
his  Attributes  are  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  it.  And  if  it 
were  not  so — if  a  Divine  Revelation  could  be  obnoxious  to  error 
— if,  having  been  once  given,  it  ceased  to  have  the  special  care  of 
God's  Providence,  and  were  altogether  left  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  conservation  and  channels  of  transmission,  the  case  would  be 
jEax  worse.  Experience  must  convince  us  that  so  great  and  certain 
are  the  changes  which  will  enter  into  everything  depending  wholly 
upon  man,  that  there  could  be  no  assurance  at  any  period  of  the 
essential  purity  of  the  Divine  record.  It  might  be,  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  in  the  course  of  the  many  ages  which  have  passed 
since  Moses  or  even  Christ  lived,  it  must  have  been  corrupted 
even  in  some  of  it§  fundamental  truths :  and  it  would  amount  to 
a  positive  certainty  that  a  time  would  come,  however  remote  (sup- 
posing the  world  to  continue  in  existence),  when  every  particle  of 
the  Divine  message  would  have  been  eliminated  by  the  unperceived 
but  sure  operation  of  those  universal  laws  which  stamp  mutability 
upon  all  sublunary  things.  We  must,  therefore,  if  we  would  con- 
tend for  a  Divine  Revelation  at  all,  maintain  that  He  who  gave 
it  has  preserved  and  will  preserve  it  in  all  its  integrity, — ^that 
whatsoever  has  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  unchanged 
and  unchangeable. 

In  addition  to  these  necessary  deductions  from  the  attributes 
of  God,  we  may  adduce  even  Divine  authority  in  confirmation  of 
our  position. 

Our 
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Our  Lord's  declaration  in  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Matt. 
V.  18)  may  surely  be  taken  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  ofuni- 
versed  application  that  not  one  iota  or  tittle  shall  in  anywise  pass 
from  any  communication  made  by  Divine  Inspiration,  until  it  has 
attained  its  end.  If  this  could  be  predicated  of  the  Law — then, 
h  fortiori^  of  the  Gospel.  But,  wnatever  effected  a  change, — 
whether  addition  or  aiminution,  yariation  or  corruption,  must 
take  at  the  very  least  an  iota  from  it.  As  surely  then  as  the 
word  of  Christ  cannot  fail,  *  every  word  that  has  proceeded  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God '  must  be  incorruptible  and  invariable. 

V.  The  same  principle  and  line  of  argument  establishes  with 
regard  to  every  inspired  statement  its  necessary  intelligibility  by 
all  those  for  wnom  it  was  designed,  not  being  greatly  deficient  in 
the  moral  or  intellectual  endowments  of  their  species. 

God,  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of  the 
human  mmd  and  its  modes  of  communication,— knowing  every 
language,  even  to  the  nicest  propriety  of  expression,  must  be  fully 
able  to  secure  the  delivery  oi  such  information  as  he  deems  wor- 
thy of  being  specially  communicated,  in  a  manner  clear  and  in- 
telligible to  the  human  race  beyond  the  power  of  any  mere  man. 
To  suppose  Him  to  will  to  inspire  a  writer  to  record  any  commu- 
nication from  Himself,  and  having  the  power  to  cause  him  to 
record  it  in  the  best  and  clearest  terms,  not  to  will  to  do  so,  would 
amoimt  to  the  extreme  of  irreverence  and  contravention  of  His 
attributes. 

It  results  then,  on  the  whole,  from  these  severally  demonstrated 
principles  that,  with  regard  to  whatever  subject  and  to  whatever 
extent,  no  worthy  occasion,  no  superiority  of  knowledge  or  wis- 
dom, existing  erroneousness  or  inconsistency  in  any  degree,  or 
want  of  intelligibility  by  men  of  ordinary  capacity  and  candour 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  in  that  and  to  that  extent.  Inspiration  can- 
not be  predicated. 

[3.]  But  is  it  not  undeniq,ble  that  many  narratives  of  unimpor- 
tant matters — ^many  allusions  to  things  trivial — many  instances  of 
ignorance,  error,  and  obscurity  are  found  in  the  Bible  ?  It 
certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  asserted,  and  that  the 
assertion  is  supported  by  an  amount  of  evidence  very  difficidt  (to 
say  the  least)  to  rebut. — Nay,  it  is  conceded  by  orthodox  be- 
lievers in  and  advocates  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the 
medium  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  that  there  may  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures  on  merely  secular  subjects  inaccuracies,  or  incon- 
sistencies, or  errors,  or  discrepancies,  or  contradictions,  and  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  various 
readings  and  difficulties  of  construction,  which  render  the  meaning 

more 
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more  or  less  doubtfiil.*  Our  space  does  not  admit  of  the  adduc- 
tion even  of  a  few  examples  in  illustration  of  our  position.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  that  we  should  adduce  any ;  for  a  sufficiency  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  our  argument  is  patent  to  every  one  who  is 
not  determined  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  We  will  only  say 
for  ourselves  that  we  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  any  candid 
inquirer  who  takes  up  the  works  of  none  but  orthodox  Christian 
advocates, — such  as  those  of  Home  and  Davidson,  expressly  de- 
voted to  the  reconcilement  of  inconsistencies  and  the  obviating  of 
objections  and  having  all  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  &om 
the  conjectures  and  investigations  of  past  ages, — will  feel  dissatis- 
fied with  the  great  majority  of  solutions  in  reference  to  writings 
considered  as  inspired,  and  will  rise  from  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  best  attempts  that  can  be  made,  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
utterly  vain  to  maintain  the  entire  freedom  (original  or  actual) 
of  the  Scriptures  from  all  errors  and  discrepancies.  The  above- 
named  and  other  authors,  in  many  instances,  mutually  exclude 
and  deny  the  validity  of  each  other's  solution,  and  thus  become 
witnesses  on  the  opposite  side.  And,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  resolve  the  alleged  contradiction 
into  corruption  ;  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  to  admit  that  '  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures,'  as  we  have  them  now,  was  not  *  given  by 
inspiration  of  God ;'  and  therefore,  as  we  maintain,  was  not  ori- 
ginally given  by  a  special  intei'position  of  that  unchangeable  One 
who  does  nothing  in  vain. 

In  place  of  adducing  any  examples  in  proof  of  the  position  we 

0  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  which  we  happen  to  have  at  hand,  €u  specimeiu, 
taken  f¥om  writers  of  different  schools,  admitting  more  or  less  either  the  general 
principles  of  our  theory,  or  substantiating  the  above  statement. 

'  We  must  receive  their  conclusions,  but  not  their  premises,  unless  they  affirm 
the  premises  as  expressly  as  they  do  the  conclusions.' — (Burnet  on  Articles,  p.  104.) 

*  it  is  not  the  object  of  God  to  reveal  natural  and  physical,  but  spiritual  truth 
only.*— (Close,  in  Sermons  on  Genesis,  p.  14.) 

Lowth  (on  Inspiration)  admits  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  common  occurrences 
of  life,  or  to  things  not  relating  to  Divine  truths, — nor  to  matters  of  mere  pru- 
dence,— nor  to  discourses  on  things  of  which  Christ  told  the  apostles  thej  most 
remain  ignorant,  as  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  the  restoration  of  Israel. 

Archbishop  Tomline,  in  Element*  of  Jheoloyy,  vol.  i,  pp.  2-8,  and  (quoting 
Parry)  pp.  289-295,  asserts  only  freedom  from  *  material  error  J 

The  British  Critic  (No.  41,  p.  98  sqq.).  *  The  fact  is  at  once  awful  and  unde- 
niable that  the  imperfections  of  man  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  Word  of 
God^variations,  mistakes,  and  interpolations  of  transcribers  and  translators,  false 
readings,  and  unintelligible  passages.'  .  .  .  *  Our  negligences  and  ignorauoes,  our 
weaknesses  and  frauds  can  leave  their  stains  even  upon  the  Bible.'  ...  *  With 
respect  to  the  acknowledged  accommodations  of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  mighty  dif- 
ference whether  God  has  made  them  or  has  only  suffered  them  ;  and  again,  unphi- 
losophical  forms  of  expression  upon  points  in  which  the  primary  design  is  not 
involved  are  only  natural,— -and  perhaps  they  are  serviceable  as  coming  Jrom  man 
to  man,  and  yet  they  are  thinas  from  which  our  feelings  might  recoil,  if  we  con- 
ceived of  them  as  actually  and  inunediately  coming/rom  God  to  man.^ 

maintain^ 
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maintain,  we   shall  presently  quote  some  passages  from  an  able 
advocate  of  the  view  we  oppose — ^which,  while  bringing  under 
consideration  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  that  view, 
will  famish  us  with  a  full  admission  of  the  existence  of  real  dis- 
crepancies.    This  admission  is  all  that  we  need,  even  though  it  be 
limited  to  never  so  few  instances.     The  recognition  of  but  one  real 
error  or  inconsistencv,  however  small,  subverts  the  grand  principle 
of  our  opponents'  theory,  and  establishes  ours.     Henceforth  it 
becomes  a  question  of  degree  only.    We  know  not  on  what  ground 
it  can  be  maintained  that  one,  two,  or  ten  discrepancies  may  and 
do  exist ;  but  that  20,  100,  1000,  or  10,000  cannot  by  possibility 
do  so :   or  that  historical  errors  may  occur ;  but  not  physical, 
chronological,  and  so  on :  or  that  a  small  error  may  have  been 
made  ;  as  of  a  few  years  in  chronology  ;  but  that  a  great  one,  as 
in  the  two  tables  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi,  (which,  by  the  way,  involve 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and   have   been  clearly  proved  to  be 
nnhistorical/  but  which  cannot  he  amounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
corruption)^  cannot  possibly  be  erroneous.*    We  conceive,  there- 
fore, that  the  admission  above  alluded  to  may  well  supply  the 
place  of  any  proof  of  our  position  that  errors  do  really  exist  in 
all   secular  subjects ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  but  one 
(being  of  a   wholly  different   kind   to   these),  in  reference   to 
which  an   attempt   can    be   made   to   maintain   within    certain 
limits   its  absolute  immunity  from  error.      That  subject  is,  of 
course,  Religion.     It  is  of  this  alone, — using  the  term  here  to 
denote  the  grand  scheme  of  salvation   as  gradually  developed 
through  the  whole  Bible,  including  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  previous  dispensations  so  far  as  they  were  pre- 
paratory for  and  introductory  to  the  Gospel, — that  we  can  predi- 
cate a  worthy  end,  a  superior  wisdom,  an  absolute  truth,  and  a 

'  See  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  3 ;  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles, 
pp.  137-146  ;  and  Buosen's  JEgypten  Stette,  i.  201  »qq, 

8  *  It  would  follow  clearly  that  tne  narrative  into  which  any  error,  however  trifling, 
had  found  its  way,  could  not  have  heen  written  hy  divine  inspiration.  I  do  not 
mean  that,  if  the  history  of  a  divine  revelation  were  incorrect  in  any  trifling  point, 
we  could  argue  that  the  revelation  itself  must  be  false :  far  from  it ;  the  revelation 
may  be  truly  a  revelation ;  but  it  would  he  clear  that  the  history  of  it  could  be  no 
more  than  a  human  production,  and,  as  such,  not  incapable  of  error,  even  though 
substantially  true. 

*  Now  it  will  appear  that  the  remaining  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  such,  namely, 
as  are  not  of  a  religious  character,  together  with  the  objections  urged  a^inst  parti- 
cular miracles,  on  Uie  ground  of  some  alleged  improbability  in  the  narrative  of  them, 
are  of  a  nature,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  invalidate  the  truth  ^revelation,  but  merely 
the  inspiration  of  the  historical  record  of  it.  It  is  only  the  inspiration  of  the  books 
of  Sci-ipture,  and  not  their  general  truth,  and  &r  less  the  tru&  of  the  revelations 
recorded  in  them,  that  is  or  can  be  affected  by  the  great  majority  of  objections, 
critical,  scientific,  historical,  and  chronological,  which  Imve  been  brought  at  different 
times  against  various  parts  of  the  Bible.'— Arnold's  Sermons,  ii.  472. 

s  perfect 
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perfect  intelligibility.  For  this  only  therefore  do  we,  or  can  we, 
claim  Divine  Inspiration.  And  wnat  need  we  more?  If  we 
have  in  the  Bible  a  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice, 
what  more  can  we  desire,  or  can  it  be  more  fitting  in  God  to  give  ? 
Why  should  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  maintaining — that  which 
alone  can  be  maintained  to  the  conviction  of  intelligent  and  un- 
prejudiced minds,  namely, — that  the  Bible  contains  a  Divine 
Revelation — not  that  it  w,  as  a  whole,  the  Revelation — that '  the 
whole  inspired  word  of  God  is  in  that  book,  though  not  the  whole 
of  that  book  is  the  Inspired  Word  ;'  that  the  Bible,  in  respect  of 
•  THE  TRUTH,'  but  of  this  alouc,  '  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation 
for  its  end,  and  truth  without  any  admixture  of  error  for  its 
subject-matter  ;'  that  ^  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is 
the  medium  of  historical  rievelation ;'  that  '  Holy  Scripture  con- 
taineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,'  and  '  was  given  by  In- 
spiration of  God,'  though  all  things  contained  in  it  are  neither 
necessary  to  salvation,  nor  were  given  by  Inspiration  of  God. 

(3.)  We  now  proceed  to  consider  specially  the  argument  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  in  favour  of  the  plenary  theory  of 
Inspiration.  This  argument,  as  exhibited  in  an  excellent  article 
on  Reason  and  Faith  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October,  1849, 
will  present  to  us  in  the  newest  and  best  form  all  that  can  be  said 
to  obviate  the  objections  and  difficulties  that  necessitate,  as  we 
conceive,  the  adoption  of  our  theory. 

[1.]  To  do  justice  to  it,  we  must  in  the  first  instance  quote  at 
some  length  n*om  that  part  of  the  article  which  is  intended  to 
supply  an  answer  to  all  objections.  (The  italics  are  by  the 
autnor  quoted.) 

'The  objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  directed  either 
against  the  evidence  itself,  or  that  which  it  substantiates.  Against  the 
latter,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  unless  the  objections  be  truly  such  as 
prove  contradictions  in  it,  they  are  "  perfectly  frivolous ;"  since  we 
cannot  be  competent  judges  either  as  to  what  it  is  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  mind  to  revesJ,  or  how  far  a  portion  of  an  imperfectly  deve- 
loped system  may  harmonise  with  the  whole ;  and  perhaps,  on  many 
points,  we  never  can  be  competent  judges,  unless  we  can  cease  to  be 
finite.  The  objections  to  the  evidence  itself  are,  as  the  same  great 
author  observes,  "  well  worthy  of  the  fullest  attention."  The  a  priori 
objection  to  miracles  we  have  already  briefly  touched.  If  that  objec- 
tion be  valid,  it  is  vain  to  argue  further ;  but  if  not,  the  remaining 
objections  must  be  powerful  enough  to  neutralise  the  entire  mass  of 
the  evidence,  and  in  fact  to  amount  to  a  proof  of  contradictions, — ^not 
on  this  or  that  minute  point  of  historical  detail,-^but  on  such  as  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  whole  edifice  of  evidence.  It  will  not  do 
to  say,  "  Here  is  a  minute  discrepancy  in  the  history  of  Matthew  or 
Luke  as  compared  with  that  of  Mark  or  John ;"  for,  first,  such  discre- 
pancies 
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pancies  are  often  found,  in  other  authors,  to  be  apparent,  and  not  real, ' 
— founded  on  .our  taking  for  granted  that  there  is  no  circumstance  un- 
mentioned  by  two  writers,  which,  if  known,  would  have  been  seen  to 
harmonise  their  statements.      We  admit  this  possible  reconciliation 
readily  enough  in  the  case  of  many  seeming  discrepancies  of  other  his- 
torians ;  but  it  is  a  benefit  which  mea  are  slow  to  admit  in  the  case  of 
the  sacred  narratives.     There  the  objector  is  always  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  discrepancy  is  real ;  though  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose 
a  case  (and  a  possible  case  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose)  which 
would  neutralise  the  objection.     It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the 
g^ratuitous  supposition  of  some  unmentioned  fact  which,  if  mentioned, 
would  harmonise  the  apparently  counter-statements  of  two  historians 
cannot  be  admitted,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  argunient.     But 
to  say  so,  is  .only  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  the  argument 
is.     If  an  objection  be  founded  on  the  alleged  absolute  contradiction 
of  two  statements,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  any  (not  the  real,  but 
only  a  hypothetical  and  possible)  medium  of  reconciling  them ;  and 
the  objection  is,  in  all  fairness,  dissolved.     And  this  would  be  felt  by 
the  honest  logician,  even  if  we  did  not  know  of  any  such  instances  in 
point  of  &ct.     We  do  know,  however,  of  many.     Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find,  in  the  narration  of  two  perfectly  honest  histo* 
rians, — ^referring  to  the  same  events  from  different  points  of  view,  or 
for  a  different  purpose, — the  omission  of  a  &ct  which  gives  a  seeming 
contrariety  to  their  statements ;  a  contrariety  which  the  mention  of 
the  omitted  &ct  by  a  third  writer  instantly  clears  up.     Very  forgetful 
of  this  have^the  advocates  of  infidelity  usually  been  :  nay  (as  if  they 
could  make  up  in  the  number  of  their  objections  what  they  want  in 
weight),  they  have  frequently  availed  themselves  not  only  of  apparent 
contrarieties,  but  of  mere  incompleteness  in  the  statements  of  two  dif- 
ferent writers,  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  contradiction.     Thus,  if 
one  writer  says  that  a  certain  person  was  present  at  a  given  time  or 
place,  when  another  says  that  he  and  two  more  were  there ;  or  that 
one  man  was  cured  of  blindness,  when  another  says  that  two  were, — 
such  a  thing  is  often  alleged  as  a  contradiction ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it 
presents  not  even  a  difficulty — ^unless  one  historian  be  bound  to  say 
not  only  all  that  another  says,  biit  just  so  much  and  no  more.     Let 
such  objections  be  what  they  will,  unless  they  prove  absolute  contra- 
dictions in  the  narrative,  they  are  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance,  com- 
pared with  the  stupendous  mass  and  variety  of  that  evidence  which 
confirms  the  substantial  truth  of  Christianity.      And   even   if  they 
establish  real  contradictions,  they  still  amount,  for  reasons  we  are 
about  to  state,  to  dust  in  the  balance,  unless  they  establish  contradic- 
tions not  in  immaterial  but  in  vital  points.     The  objections  must  be 
such  as,  if  proved,  leave  the  whole  £etbric  of  evidence  in  ruins.     For, 
secondly,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  concede  to  the  objector  that  there 
are,  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  not  only  apparent  but  real  discrepan- 
cies,— a  point  which  many  of  the  advocates  of  Christianity  are,  indeed, 
reluctant- to  admit,  but  which,  we  think,  no  candid  advocate  will  feel 
to  be  the  less  true.     Nevertheless,  even  such  an.  advocate  of  the  Scrip- 
.  .  tures 
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tures  may  justly  contend  that  the  very  reasons  which  necessitate  this 
admission  of  discrepancies  also  reduce  them  to  such  a  limit  that  they 
do  not  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  substantial  credibility  of  the 
sacred  records ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  Christians  have  unwisely  da- 
maged their  cause,  and  g^ven  a  needless  advantae^  to  the  infidel,  by 
denying  that  any  discrepancies  exist,  or  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
they  do  not.  The  discrepancies  to  which  we  refer  are  just  those  which, 
in  the  course  of  transmission  of  ancient  books,  divine  or  human, 
through  many  ages — ^their  constant  transcription  by  different  hands-* 
their  translation  into  various  languages— may  not  only  be  expected  to 
occur,  but  which  must  occur,  unless  there  be  a  perpetual  series  of  most 
minute  and  ludicrous  miracles— certainly  never  promised,  and  as  cer- 
tainly never  performed — to  counteract  all  effects  of  negligence  and 
inadvertence,  to  guide  the  pen  of  every  transcriber  to  infiillible  accu- 
racy, and  to  prevent  hb  ever  deviating  into  casual  error!  Sach 
miraculous  intervention,  we  need  not  say,  has  never  been  pleaded  for 
by  any  apologist  of  Christianity ;  has  certainly  never  been  promised ; 
and  if  it  had — since  we  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  promise  has 
never  been  fulfilled — the  whole  of  Christianity  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  then,  from  a  large  induction,  we  know,  from  numberless 
examples  of  other  writings,  what  the  maximum  is,  and  that  it  leaves 
their  substantial  authenticity  untouched  and  unimpeached.  No  one 
supposes  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus, 
of  Bacon  or  Shakspeare  fundamentally  vitiatecf  by  the  like  discre- 
pancies, errors,  and  absurdities,  which  time  and  inadvertence  have 
occasioned.' — JEdin.  Rev,,  Oct.  1849,  pp.  340-4. 

'  Within  such  limits  as  these,  the  most  consistent  advocate  of  Chris* 
tianity  not  only  must  admit — not  only  may  safely  admit — the  existence 
of  discrepancies,  but  may  do  so  even  with  advantage  to  his  cause ;  for 
the  admission  is  a  reply  to  many  objections  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  he  must  contend  that  there  are  no  variations,  when  he  need  only 
contend  that  there  are  none  that  can  be  material.  But  it  may  be  said, 
*'  May  not  we  be  permitted,  while  conceding  the  miraculous  and 
other  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  general  authority  of  the 
records  which  contain  it,  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  reject  some  things 
which  seem  palpably  ill- reasoned,  distasteful,  inconsistent,  or  im- 
moral ?"  ....  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Rationalism  ;  and  it  may 
be  called  the  Manichaeism  of  interpretation.' 

To  ^  receive  such  and  such  portions,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
general  evidence,  and  yet  reject  other  portions,  thoitgh  sustained  by 
the  same  evidence,  because  we  think  there  is  something  unreasonable 
or  revolting  in  their  substance,  is  plainly  to  accept  evidence  only  where 
it  pleases  us,  and  to  reject  it  where  it  pleases  us  not.  The  only  ques- 
tion fairly  at  issue  must  ever  be,  whether  the  general  evidence  for 
Christianity  will  overbear  the  difRculties  which  we  cannot  separate 
from  the  truths.  If  it  will  not,  we  must  reject  it  wholly ;  and  if  it 
will,  we  must  receive  it  wholly.  There  is  plainly  no  tenable  position 
between  absolute  infidelity  and  absolute  belief.' — pp.  344-6. 

<  Nor  will  the  theory  of  what  some  call  '^  the  intuitional  conscioos- 

ness^' 
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Tiers''  avail  us  here/  etc.  etc.  (p.  346).  ^  We  cannot  but  judge,  then, 
t.He  principles  of  Rationalism  to  be  logically  untenable.^.  .  .  .  Not 
mr Holly  ....  nor  even  principally  for  these  reasons ;  but  for  the  still 
stronger  reason  that  such  a  system  of  objections  is  an  egregious  trifling 
^with  that  great  complex  mass  of  evidence  which,  as  we  have  said, 
a.pplies  to  the  whole  of  Christianity  or  to  none  of  it.  As  if  to  baffle 
the  efforts  of  man  consistently  to  disengage  these  elements  of  our  belief, 
the  whole  are  inextricably  blended  together.' — pp.  347-8. 

'  Though  we  frankly  concede  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  account 
oF  the  whole  first  chapter  ofGrenesis  which  quadrates  with  the  doctrines 
of  Geology,  it  does  not  become  us  hastily  to  conclude  that  there  can  be 
none.     If  a  further  adjustment  of  these  doctrines,  and  a  more  diligent 
investigation  of  the  Scripture,  together,  should  hereafter  suggest  any 
possible  harmony — though  not  the  true  one,  but  one  ever  so  gratui- 
tously assumed — it  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  objection.     This 
is  in  accordance  with  what  has  already  been  shown — that  wherever  an 
objection  is  founded  on  an  apparent  contradiction  between  two  state- 
ments, it  is  sufficient  to  show  any  possible  way  in  which  the  statements 
may  be  reconciled,  whether  the  true  one  or  not.' — p.  352. 

'  An  advocate  of  plenary  inspiration  may  contend  that,  though  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  very  words  of  Scripture  were  dictated  by 
God,  yet  that  the  thoughts  were  either  so  suggested  (if  the  matter  was 
such  as  could  be  known  only  by  revelation),  or  so  controlled  (if  the 
matter  were  such  as  was  previously  known),  that  (excluding  errors 
introduced  into  the  text  since)  the  Scriptures  at  first  composed  were 
— what  no  book  of  man  ever  was,  or  can  be,  even  in  the  plainest  narra- 
tive of  the  simplest  events — a  perfectly  accurate  expression  of  truth.' 
— p.  346.  note. 

[2.]  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  observe  that  we  have  here  a 
full  admission,  that  *  errors  have  been  introduced '  into  the  Scrip- 
tures— that  discrepancies,  *  not  merely  apparent  but  real,'  both 
as  between  Scripture  and  Scripture,  and  as  between  Scripture  and 
physical  facts,  are  found  in  the  Bible,  and  that  '  no  candid  advo- 
cate '  can  deny  the  existence  of  discrepancies — that  there  are  in  it 
things  which,  to  a  well-disposed  believer,  desirous  to  retain  his 
faith,  may  '  seem  palpably  ill-reasoned,  distasteful,  inconsistent, 
or  immoral : '  and  if  they  may  seem  so  to  any  intelligent  person 
of  the  kind,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  so,  since  these  are  matters 
wholly  human,  and  within  man's  competency  to  judge  of.  This, 
or  any  part  of  this,  is,  as  we  have  said,  all  we  require  in  order  to 
the  establishing  of  our  theory :  and  we  think  we  may  be  allowed 
to  put  this  admission,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  able  advocate  of 
the  opposite  hypothesis,  in  the  place  of  any  laboured  proof  of  these 
points,  such  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  princi'ples  we  have  laid  down. 

[3.]  The  great  fallacy  which  we  shall  first  notice,  and  it  is 
one  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  argument,  consists  in 

attributing 
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attributing  objections  to  '  the  proof/  which  do  in  reality,  on  the 
plenary  hypothesis,  lie  against  '  the  thing  to  be  proved.' 

i.  We  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  whole  of  the 
writer's  argument,  from  the  way  in  which  he  replies  to  objections, 
and  especially  from  what  he  says  about  inspiration,  that  he  holds 
the  plenary  theory,  although  he  is  not  led  to  speak  very  decisively 
on  tne  point.  But  if  it  be  not  so,  inasmuch  as  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  his  argument  is  highly  approved  by  those  who  do  hold 
it,  and  is  adopted  by  them  as  a  complete  defence  of  their  views,  we 
may  treat  it  as  the  argument  of  the  plenary  theorists  generally: 
and  this  mode  of  regarding  it  will  have  the  advantage  oi  relieving 
our  observations  of  a  specially  personal  character. 

The  argument  commences  with  the  drawing  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween *the  objections  ....  which  are  directed  against  the  evi- 
dence itself,  and  that  which  it  substantiates.'  Now,  what  is  the 
thing  to  be  substantiated  ?  Surely  that,  whatever  it  be,  for  which 
aspecial  Divine  origin,  authority,  or  authentication  is  claimed :  what- 
ever is  asserted  to  have  in  it  anything  preternatural.  And  this, 
on  the  plenary  theory,  is  the  entire  Scnptures.  If  the  whole  Bible, 
and  every  chapter  and  verse  in  it  be  affirmed  .to  have  been  given 
by  Inspiration  of  God  (or  by  his  *  suggestion '  or  '  control,'  as  this 
writer  says),  then  a  Divine  origin  or  authentication  is  predicated 
of  every  verse ;  and  conse(][uently  every  verse  forms  a  part  of  that 
which  needs  to  be  substantiated.  In  fact,  the  plenary  theory  con- 
stitutes every  sentence  a  portion  of  Christianity ;  for  it  maintains 
it  to  be  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  the  Holy  Ghost  guided  the 
Apostles  into  '  all  truth  *  on  all  subjects,  and  that '  every  Scripture 
(in  the  sense  of  every  text)  was  given  by  inspiration  of  God.' 
Hence  it  appears  competent  to  the  infidel  to  urge  every  objection 
he  can  raise,  as  against  Christianity  itself;  and  incumbent  on  the 
plenary  theorist  to  refrite  it,  as  a  subversion  of  an  essential  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  And  this  is  virtually  recognized  on  both  sides  by 
their  practice.  Proceeding  on  the  plenary  view,  Dr.  Olinthus 
Gregory  says,  ^  To  deny  Inspiration  is  tantamount  to  affirming 
there  is  no  Revelation.      Now  this  can  be  asserted  only  on  the 

Sound  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
svelation ;  for  a  Revelation  may  obviously  be  made  and  conveyed 
without  any  Inspiration  of  its  communicators  at  all.  '  Discrepan- 
cies,* therefore,  on  this  theory,  must  be  assigned  to  the  category 
of  ^  that  which  is  to  be  substantiated,'  and  not  treated  as  objec- 
tions against  '  the  evidence.'  But  if  not,  and  they  may  be  legiti- 
mately deemed  objections  against  the  evidence,  then  the  histori- 
cal and  other  statements  against  which  many  of  them  are  alleged, 
form  part  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  —  of  the  supematurally- 
revealed  system  of  doctrines.     Can  this  be  asserted  r     Can  it  be 

asserted 
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asserted  of  the  whole  of  such  statements,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
account  of  the  Creation,  of  the  antediluvian  races,  of  the  universal 
deluge,  and  of  the  chronology  which  ties  down  the  duration  of  the 
human  race  to  less  than  6000  years  ?    Can  it  be  meant  to  say  that 
those  parts  which,  on  the  whole,  present  objections  and  difficulties, 
such  as  (this  writer  being  judge)  can  be  received  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  borne  down  by  preponderating  affirmative  testimonies^ 
are    nevertheless  a  portion  of  tlie   evidences   of  the   Christian 
scheme  !      Supposing  physical,  chronological,  historical,  or  any 
other   statements  or  allusions  of  the  like  nature,   occurring  in 
any  ordinary  work  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  truth,  even  then 
they  cannot  bear  witness  to  themselves,  nor  prove  their  own  truth, 
albeit  never  so  true.     They  none  the  less  need  to  be  substantiated 
hy  external  evidence — either  by  the  ascertained  credibility  of  the 
author  of  them,  or  by  their  being  borne  out  by  other  testimonies, 
or  by  experience  or  observation.     Nay,  it  may  obviously  happen 
that  true  statements  may  appear  so  highly  improbable  in  them- 
selves, or  be  so  inconsistent  with  a  number  of  other  accounts,  or 
with  the  then  existing  knowledge  of  nature,  that  they  will  rightly 
he  rejected.     So  far  are  even  true  accounts  from  carrying  con- 
viction with  them  necessarily.     And  if  true  and  self-consistent 
statements  need  extrinsic  testimony  of  some  kind  to  obtain  cre- 
dence for  them,  or  at  least  to  deserve  more  than  that  otiose 
assent  which  we  yield  to  unimportant  propositions,  and  to  those 
with  regard  to  which  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  how  much  less  can  statements  inconsistent, 
or  self-contradictory,  or  disprovable  from   History  or  Physical 
facts  be  received  when  wholly  destitute  of  external  evidence  I 
How  illogical  to  class  such  under  the  head  of  *  the  evidence 
itself  of  the  Revelation  xqlt   I^oxV  !     And  how  immensely  is 
the  fallacy  increased  when  it  iS  taken  into  the  account  that  for 
these  very  passages  Inspiration  is  claimed..  This  then  becomes  the 
proposition  :  — Unsupported  statements,  being  apparently  if  not 
really  self-contradictory,  mutually  inconsistent,   or  proved  to  be 
erroneous  by  facts  or  testimonies,  are  not  bnly  given  by  Inspira- 
tion of  God,  but  are  evidences  of  their  own  truth  and  inspiration  ! !  I 
If  real  discrepancies  be  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time  plenary 
Inspiration  be  claimed  for  the  Scriptures,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  classifying  these  discrepant  passages 
under  the  head  of  '  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.' 

In  our  view,  the  question  of  'the  proof*  and  'the  thing  to  be 
proved'  stands  thus.  The  records  of  Christianity  contain  two 
elements — the  one  human,  the  other  Divine.  Each  of  these  needs 
to  be  substantiated  separately  and  in  order  by  its  proper  evidences 
— first,  the  human,  by  the  ordinary  testimonies  and  indications  of 
VOL.  V. — NO.  X.  2  I  truthfulness, 
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truthfulness,  and  then  the  Divine  by  supernatural  attestations.  A 
purely-human  element  of  testimony  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  evidence  of  the  Divine.  For  we  need, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  the  credibility  of  the  Writers,  as  or- 
dinary historians,  clearly  established ;  and  the  evidence  necessary 
to  prove  this  we  can  have  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
left  wholly  to  themselves  in  their  narratives  of  events,  and  of  such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  are  the  proper  subjects  of  human  tradi- 
tion, research,  and  discovery.  If  they  were  controlled  by  any  in- 
fluence from  without,  their  testimony  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  that  of  which  we  are  able  to  form  an  estimate.  It 
would  cease  to  be  human  testimony.  It  would  be,  more  or  less 
in  proportion  to  the  assumed  extent  of  that  influence,  deprived  of 
the  '  mtemal  marks  of  artlessness,  truth,  and  sincerity ;'  and  if 
that  influence  were  Divine,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could 
leave  any  of  those  inaccuracies,  defects,  and  apparent  incongruities 
which  characterise  the  truest  human  testimony.  And  so  an  able 
writer  says — '  Inspiration  secures  us  from  the  mistakes,  not  from 
the  falsehood  of  the  writers :  it  does  not  confirm  their  veracity,  for 
that  must  be  previously  established ;  it  only  implies  their  accuracy.' 
It  is  only  when  witnesses  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  in  their 
narrations  of  facts  and  events, — ^unprompted  and  unassisted  even 
by  human^  and  much  more  by  Divine  co-operation,  that  they  can 
present  to  us  such  independent  human  testimony,  as  may  give  out 
those  features  of  truth  or  falsehood,  from  which  we  may  satisfy 
ourselves  of  their  general  veracity,  competency,  and  trustworthi- 
ness, or  the  contrary.  When,  from  their  own  unassisted  state- 
ments, we  have  been  enabled  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  degree  of 
credit  that  is  due  to  them,  we  may  then,  but  not  till  then,  receive 
their  testimony  to  those  miraculous  facts  which  form  the  proper 
and  alone-sufficient  proof  of  their  claim  to  have  received  an  imme- 
diate Revelation  from  God^  together  with  a  commission  to  com- 
municate it  under  the  Inspiration  of  His  Spirit.  Thus  the  proof 
of  the  supernatural  Revelation  and  Inspiration  of  the  message  is  the 
working  of  supernatural  works,  and  the  proof  of  the  supernatural 
works  is  the  ascertained  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  proof 
of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  depends  entirely  on  the  marks  of 
veracity  and  competency  discernible  m  their  own  proper  statements. 
Whatever,  therefore^  efiaoes  those  marks,  saps  the  foundation  and 
subverts  *  the  whole  fabric  of  evidence.'  But  the  plenary  theory 
does  this.  It  eliminates  all  exclusively-human  testimony,  declaring 
that  there  is  no  sentence  in  the  Bible  but  what  was  written  by  *  the 
suggestion '  or  '  under  the  control '  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  re- 
moves the  whole  from  the  category  of  '  the  proofe '  to  that  of  the 
things  to  be  proved ;'  and  would  seem  to  leave  itself  only  a  vicious 

circle 
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oircle  to  run  round,  proving  the  external  supernatural  facts  (for  it 
lias  left  them  destitute  of  all  other  proof),  by  the  internal  super- 
natural influence,  and,  on  the  other  hand^  the  Inspiration  by  the 
miracles. 

The  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  the  above  order  in  the  argu- 
ment is  fully  recognized  by  Divines.  Benson,  for  instance,  lays  it 
down  in  his  ^  Hulsean  Lectures,'  in  1820.  But  how  he  can  at  one 
time  speak  of  th^  Apostles  as  plenarily  inspired,  ^eoen  infallible 
historians^  and  at  another  treat  them  '  merely  as  men  of  fidelity 
ajid  truth ;'  or  upon  what  principle  the  same  ^  substantial  truths  of 
the  Gospels '  may,  for  the  purpose  of  one  argument,  be  '  considered 
only  as  human  compositions,'  and  then  again,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  another,  be  regarded  as  Divine,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
The  same  passages  cannot  surely  be  at  once  inspired  and  uninspired, 
human  and  Divine  ;  and  thus  to  use  them  does  indeed  appear  to 
us  to  be  '  playing  fast  and  loose'  with  the  evidence.  Yet  Gaussen 
does,  not  shrink  from  the  paradoxical  assertion  that  Uhe  Scripture 
is  entirely  the  word  of  man,  and  it  is  also  wholly  the  Word  of  God ' 
(p.  304) ;  which  is  even  more  absurd  than  to  affirm  that  A  having 
written  a  history  abounding  with  mistakes  and  inaccuracies,  which 
B  had  corrected,  the  work  given  to  the  public  was  wholly  the  com- 
position of  A,  and  also  wholly  that  of  B.^ 

If,  now,  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  plenary  theory 

^  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  show  by  a  few  brief  extracts  from  Theopn»usl%a 
to  what  an  extreme  the  universal-plenary  theory  of  inspiration  is  carried  by  many. 

'  The  diyinity  of  all  parts  of  Scripture  depends  on  their  being  found  in  the  book 
of  the  oracles  of  God '  (p.  yii.)*  Inspiration  extends  to  all  subjects  and  aU  details ' 
(pp.  25-26,  252).  *  The  Scriptures  are  from  God ;  they  are  in  every  part  of  God, 
and  they  are  as  a  whole  entirely  from  God '  (p.  30).  *  They  contain  no*  error, 
either  important  or  unimportant,  positive  or  negative '  (p.  302).  *•  Their  entire 
contents  are  inspired  by  God '  (p.  36),  Bwn  to  the  feast  iota  and  particle  afa  letter ' 
(p.  78,  427).  *  If  there  were  parts  of  the  Bible  without  inspiration,  it  would  no 
longer  be  the  truth  to  say  that  the  whole  Bible  is  divinely-inspired '  (p.  54).  '  We 
fuUtf  admit  thai  if  any  physical  errors  could  be  proved  to  exist  in  Sacred  TFrtV,  it 
would  not  be  a  book  from  God '  (p.  171,  182,  192).  <  That  a  chapter  or  a  word  is 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  should  suffice  to  prove  it  divinely  ^od'  (p.  254).  *  Belief 
m  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  might  be  dispensed  with ;  whilst  we  may  not 
dispense  with  the  belief  of  that  of  the  language.'    *  If  the  thoughts  only  are  sup- 


an  organic  inspiration'  (p.  335). 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  dealt  only  with  this  verbal  theory ;  in  fact  we 
have  given  our  opponents  the  widest  scope  of  the  term  plenary.  We  have  given 
latitude  enough  to  comprehend  even  more  moderate  advocates  of  it  than  Henderson, 
who  says  that  *  no  part  of  the  Bible  was  written  without  miraculous  influence ;  that 
all  parts  were  equally  inspired ;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  most  minute  and  incon- 
siderable  things  which  the  Scripture  contains,  we  are  compelled  to  say.  This  also 
Cometh  from  the  Lord;'  or,  again,  than  Professor  Woods,  who  affirms,  that '  Each 
and  every  part  of  what  was  written  was  divinely  inspired,  and  equally  so,  and 
clothed  with  Divine  authority.' 

2x2  has 
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has  the  eflfect  of  transferring  all  the  historical  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture from  *the  proof*  to  *the  thing  to  he  proved,'  it  will  follow 
that  the  whole  of  the  argument  which  treats  internal  discrepancies 
as  a  part  of  the  external  evidences  is,  as  proceeding  from  a  plenary 
theorist,  entirely  misplaced  and  futile.  For  such  an  one  to  speak 
as  though  it  were  possible  that  objections  against  that  which  is 
to  him  *  the  thing  to  be  proved  *  could  *  leave  the  whole  fabric 
of  proof  in  ruins,'  is  obviously  illogical.  Whatever  might  be  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  objections,  they  could  not  come  nigh 
or  affect  the  proof.  And  this,  not  only  because  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  different  class  and  occupy  a  different  position,  but, 
specially  in  this  case,  because  they  are  really  of  a  different 
nature — the  one  being  historical  and  natural,  while  the  other  is 
physical  and  supernatural.  Such  objections  might  possibly  shatter 
the  whole  internal  fabric  to  pieces — that  is  to  say,  they  may 
subvert  the  plenary  theory,  remove  much  from  the  domain 
claimed  for  Revelation  to  that  which  belongs  to  fallible  history  ; 
but  they  will,  after  all,  leave  the  evidence  wholly  untouched,  to 
depend  upon  and  be  tried  by  its  own  peculiar  laws ; — nay,  they 
will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  evidence  to  its  proper  place, 
and  to  the  relations  essential  to  its  validity. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  this  writer  in  thinking  that 
*  the  principles  of  Rationalism  are  logically  untenable,  chiefly 
because  such  a  system  of  objections  is  an  egregious  trifling  with 
that  great  complex  mass  of  evidence  which  applies  to  the  whole 
of  Christianity  or  to  none  of  it.'  Granting  that  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  applies  '  to  the  whole  or  to  none  of  it,'  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  objections  alluded  to  are  directed  against  its 
proper  proofs,  still  less  that  they  affect  Christianity  itself ;  since 
they  may  be  (and,  as  we  contend,  they  are,  generally  speaking) 
alleged  against  that  which  forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  nor  any 
portion  of  its  evidence  but  what  is  fairly  open  to  such  objections. 
But  if  indeed  the  whole  contents  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  *  inex- 
tricably blended  together '  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  disengage 
them,  and  if  ^  the  supernatural  element  of  inspiration'  is  so  dif- 
fused through  all  the  records,  that  it  is  more  and  more  felt  at 
every  step  to  be  impossible  to  obliterate  it  in  any  part  without 
obliterating  it  altogether,  and  hence  every  portion  and  subject 
contained  in  them  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of 
Christianity,  then  the  objections  lie  against  Christianity  itself, 
rather  than  against  its  evidence  —  with  which  they  only  in- 
directlv  come  in  contact  by  raising  a  presumption  or  proof 
that  the  former  could  not  have  come  from  God.  On  this 
assumption,  indeed,  it  becomes  indirectly  a  series  of  contests 
between  the  evidence  and  every  separate  objection,  on  each  of 

which 
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which  the  reception  or  rejection  of  Christianity  ought  logically 
to  he  made  dependent ;  since  to  stamp  palpable  error  on  one 
single  statement  claiming  to  be  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
forming  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  whole  Revelation,  must  be 
enough  to  refute  the  claim  in  toto.  We  must  leave  to  others  to 
fight  the 'battle  on  this  ground,  being  of  opinion  that  it  must 
inevitably  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  infidel.  On  the  ground  we 
take  of  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  subjects,  (but 
without  the  aid  of  the  *  intuitional  consciousness,')  the  subject- 
matter,  against  which  the  objections  adverted  to  are  alleged,  is 
removed  out  of  the  sphere  of  inspiration,  and  consequently  '  the 
evidence  for  Christianity '  can  never  come  into  competition  in  any 
way  or  shape  with  '  difficulties '  thence  arising.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  those  very  difficulties  may  be  said  in  part  to  sustain  the 
evidence  by  giving  it  the  characteristic  features  of  human  testi- 
mony. And  such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifestly  a  gratuitous 
assumption  to  assert  that  '  there  is  plaitily  no  tenable  position  be- 
tween absolute  infidelity  and  absolute  belief.'  And  this  writer's 
argument  on  this  point  may,  even  more  justly  than  the  principles 
of  Rationalism,  be  adjudged  '  logically  untenable.' 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  when  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  *  the  evidence '  and 
*  that  which  it  substantiates,'  does  not,  on  the  plenary  hypothesis, 
so  much  relate  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  Yet  the  latter  is  for- 
mally treated  of  by  this  wrij^r  only  in  a  single  sentence,  containing 
the  substance  of  Bishop  Butler's  argument.  And,  strange  to  say,  he 
claims  the  shelter  of  the  Bishop's  authority,  where  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  afforded  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  his  theory.*  He 
makes  the  Bishop  to  affirm  that  objections  against  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity  are  '  perfectly  frivolous,'  unless  they  be 
truly  such  as  prove  contradictions  in  them.  But  the  Bishop  ig" 
not  speaking  of  these  exclusively.  He  makes,  indeed,  the  dis- 
tinction, which  the  author  of  this  article  has  adopted  from  him, 
of  '  objections  against  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  objections 
against  its  evidence.'  But  then  under  the  former  head  he  in- 
cludes to  some  extent  those  objections,  which  this  writer  (probably 
from  want  of  attention  to  the  wide  sense  in  which  Butler  uses  the 
term  Christianity)  has  transferred  to  the  latter.  This  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  extract  from  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  referred  to : — 

*  Besides  the  objections  against  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  many 
are  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  it ; — against  the  whole  manner  in 
which  it  is  put  and  left  with  the  world ;  as  well  as  against  several 
particular  relations  in  Scripture:  objections  drawn  from  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Revelation  ;  from  things  in  it  appearing  to  men  foolish- 
ness : 
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ness ;  firom  its  containing  matters  of  offence ;  from  its  not 

being  universal ;  and  ....  from  its  evidence  not  being  so  convincing 
....  as  it  might  have  been  ....  It  would  be  tedious,  indeed  im- 
possible, to  enumerate  the  several  particulars  comprehended  under  the 
objections  here  referred  to.' — Analogy^  Part  11.,  ch.  iii. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  Butler  included  under  his  second 
class  of  objections,  not  merely  those  against  the  religious  system 
of  Christianity  (as  this  writer  has  supposed),  but  those  also  re- 
lating to  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  to  par- 
ticular difficulties  in  it.  And  it  is  the  latter  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively (as  appears  from  what  follows,  particularly  where  he  sajs, 
'  Therefore  neither  obscurity,  nor  seeming  inaccuracy  of  style, 
nor  various  readings,  nor  disputes  about  the  authors,  nor  thoughts 
of  the  like  kind,  could  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  *) 
that  be  has  in  view,  when  he  asserts  that  objections  against 
Christianity  itself  are  in  a  great  measure  frivolous.* 

This  writer,  then,  has  not  claimed  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Butler,  where  alone  it  is  certain  that  he  might  have  done  so  ;  and 
he  has  claimed  it  where  it  is  not  certain  that  he  has  the  Bishop 
with  him.  And  as  to  the  classification  of  objections,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Bishop  does  not  go  with  him  but  with  us  in  consider- 
ing that,  from  the  plenary  point  of  view,  there  should  be  compre- 
hended under  the  class  of  objections  against  Christianity,  or  '  the 
thing  to  be  substantiated,'  every  kind  of  objections  not  immediately 
directed  against  the  external  evidences. 

Let  us  look  now  at '  that  which  is  to  be  substantiated  '  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh.  It  is  that  '  system,'  with 
regard  to  which  we  '  cannot  be  competent  judges,  either  as  to 
what  it  is  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Mind  to  reveal,  or  how  far  a 
portion  may  harmonize  with  the  whole.' 

ii.  Very  many  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  then,  are  excluded — 
even  all  those  relating  to  matters  of  History,  Chronology, 
Genealogy,  private  affairs,  and  the  like,  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
form  any  part  of  such  a  system,  nor  many  of  them  to  have  any 
imaginable  connection  with,  or  bearing  upon  it.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  say  that  these  may  form  a  portion  of  the  system,  though 
we  are  unable  to  point  out  the  connection.  This  *  may  ^ '  is  a 
very  convenient  resource  in  failure  of  all  other  kind  of  argument, 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  supply  the  place  of  all  proof.  In  this 
instance,  as  ia  every  other,  we  ought  to  be  governed  by  proba- 
bilities^ not  by  possibilities.  ^  To  us,  as  Butler  says,  '  probability 
is  the  very  guide  of  life.'  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  possible 
that  any  intelligent  person  who  bds  not  determined  to  lay  aside 
the  use  of  reason  altogether  in  this  matter,  can  entertain  a  doubt 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  whether  it  were  probable — nay,  we 
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Txia,y  say,  whether  it  were  possible  that  this  or  that  particular  was 
worthy  of  God  to  reveal,   or  formed  a  portion — we  do  not  say 
hcBT-Tnonizing  with  the  whole,  for  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
since  it  might  harmonize  therewith,  and  not  be  a  part,  or  might 
apj>ear  not  to  harmonize,  and  yet  be  a  part — but  even  formed  a 
portion  of  the  system  at  all.     And  if  it  be  true  that,  with  regard 
to  some  instances,  we  '  cannot  be  competent  judges,'  '  what  is  the 
just  consequence  ? — Not,'  as  Butler  rightly  observes,  *  that  reason 
is^no  judge  of  what  is  offered  to  us  as  being  of  divine  revelation. 
^or  this  would  be  to  infer  that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  any- 
thingy   because  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  all  things.     Reason 
can,  and  it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning,  but  also  of 
the   morality  and  evidence  of  revelation.' — ^If,  then,  it  may  judge 
on  points  which  are  of  the  essence  of  Revelation,  or  on  which  its 
reception,  or  right  reception,  wholly  depends,  how  much  more  on 
matters  comparatively  insignificant,  and  which  do  at  least  appear 
to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  Revelation?    It  seems  to  be 
thought  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  question  touching  these  to 
say,  '  The  evidence  which  sustains^  Christianity  is  all  such  as  man 
is  competent  to  consider ;  while  the  objections  are  founded  en- 
tirely   on  ignorance  and  presumption.'      {Edin.  Rev.,  p.  322.) 
This  is  a  bold  assertion,  indeed,  to  make  in  so  sweeping  a  form, 
and  to   leave  wholly  unsubstantiated.     It  is  not  universally  true 
of  those  objections,  with  which  we  have  here  no  concern ;  and  it 
is  obviously  untrue  of  those  with  which  we  have.     For,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  latter,  will  any  one  maintain  that  we  must  be  more 
*  ignorant/  and  *  incompetent '  to  judge  on  Historical  and  similar 
questions,  and  the  evidence  that  accredits  them,  than  on  Miracles 
and  Prophecies,  and  their  evidence  ?  will  any  one  contend  that  it 
must  be  *  presumptuous '  in  us  to  judge  of  things  occurring  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  not  so  of  those  which  are  deviations 
from  it  ? 

This  writer  then  excludes  from  that  which  is  to  be  substantiated 
all  merely  secular  matters,  by  his  account  of  what  is  to  be  sub- 
stantiated, as  much  as  by  his  treating  objections  relating  to  these 
as  not   being  objections  against  the  thing  to  be  proved.     And 
what  is  the  result  ?     Why,  that  he  virtually  concedes  the  sound- 
ness of  our  theory.     For  these  are  the  things  which,  we  contend, 
were  not  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  he  admits,  with  regard 
to  them,  that  they  are  not  proved  by  the  evidence,  and  farther 
impVies  that  they  do  not  even  form  a  part  of  '  the  thing  to  be 
proved '  as  of  Divine  revelation  or  inspiration. 

iii.  From  showing  what  he  does  not  include,  we  proceed  to 

'  The  italics  are  found  in  the  Review. 
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scrutinize  his  statements  in  reference  to  that  which  he  does  in- 
clude in  ^  the  thing  to  be  substantiated.'  He  adopts  substantially 
the  sentiments  of  the  venerable  author  of  the  Analogy  with  regard 
to  man's  competence  to  judge  of  what  God  has  revealed  or  may 
reveal.  We  shall  therefore  advert  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the 
latter.  We  may  well  expect  indeed  that  iif  venturing  to  call  in 
question  the  reasoning  oi  so  celebrated  a  writer,  we  shall  be 
esteemed  by  many  guilty  of  a  presumption  second  only  to  that  of 
impugning  the  testimony  of  Scripture, — especially  when  we  im- 
pute a  fallacy  which  runs,  we  fear,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  argument  of  the  Analogy  and  is  fatal  to  it  But  we  should 
deem  it  treachery  to  truth  to  allow  the  fear  of  any  charge  of  the 
kind  to  induce  us  to  withhold  our  sentiments,  seeing  that  the  ex- 
position of  them  can  tend  only  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  though 
it  be  but  in  the  way  that  the  sun's  bright  orb  appears  to  receive 
increased  brilliancy  by  the  transit  of  a  dark  cloua  across  his  disk. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  we  venture 
to  impugn  the  reasoning  of  a  work  so  celebrated  for  the  power  of 
its  argument. 

Bishop  Butler's  work  is  founded  on,  or  designed  to  exhibit 
'  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  Course  of  Nature.'  In  the  chapter  above  referred  to, 
and  which  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  has  in  view  throughout, 
occur  the  following  passages : — 

'  Upon  supposition  of  a  revelation,  it  is  highly  credible  before-* 
hand  that  we  should  be  incompetent  judges  of  it  to  a  great  degree : 
and  that  it  would  contain  many  things  s^pearing  to  ns  liable  to  great 
objections  in  case  we  judge  of  it  otherwise  than  by  the  analogy  of 
nature.'  Hence,  '  objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from 
objections  against  its  evidence,  are  frivolous.' 

'  If  the  natural  and  revealed  dispensation  of  things  are  both  from 
God,  if  they  coincide  with  each  other,  and  together  make  up  one 
scheme  of  Providence;  our  being  incompetent  judges  of  one  must 
render  it  credible  that  we  may  be  incompetent  judges  also  of  the  other. 
Since  .  •  •  the  course  of  nature  is  .  .  .  different  from  what  .  .  • 
would  have  been  expected  ;  and  such  as,  men  fancy,  there  lie  great  ob* 
jections  against :  this  renders  it  beforehand  highly  credible,  that  they 
may  find  the  revealed  dispensation  likewise,  if  they  judge  of  it  as  they 
do  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  very  different  from  expectations  formed 
beforehand ;  and  liable  in  appearance  to  great  objections.' 

'  These  observations,  relating  to  the  whole  of  Christianity,  are  appli- 
cable to  inspiration  in  particular.  As  we  are  in  no  sort  judges  before- 
hand, by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  degree  or  by  what  means  it  were 
to  have  been  expected  that  God  would  ncUurally  instruct  us ;  so  upon 
supposition  of  his  affording  us  instruction  by  revelation,  ...  we  are 
in  no  sort  judges,  by  what  methods  and  in  what  proportion  it  were  to 
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be  expected  that  this  supernatural  instruction  would  be  afforded  us/ 
•  .  .  '  It  is  highly  credible  beforehand  that  ...  it  would  be  with  cir- 
cumstances, in  manners,  degrees,  and  respects,  which  we  should  be  apt 
to  fancy  we  had  great  objections  against  the  credibility  of.' 

Now,  to  the  whole  foundation  and  superstructure  of  the  Bishop's 
argument  we  most  respectfully  demur.  We  doubt  whether  any 
real  analogy  subsists  between  Religion  and  the  constitution  and 
course  of  Nature. 

Take,  first.  Natural  Religion.     What  does  Butler  mean  by  this 
phrase  ?    Certainly  not  that  which  Dwight  intends  by  it,  namely, 
'  the  religion  of  beings  placed  under  law  only ;'  but  *  the  religion 
which  we  derive,  or  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  derive,  from  the 
constitution  and  course  of  nature.'     The  latter  then  is  the  source, 
and  the  former  the  thing  derived  from  that  source  : — the  one  is  in 
the  position  of  premiss,  the  other  of  the  inference  from  it ;  the  one 
stands  to  the  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.     How  then 
can  an  analogy  exist  between  them  ? — If,  indeed,  we  ought  not 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  say.  How  can  it  fail  to^do  so  ?    If 
diflSculties  insoluble  by  us  are  met  with  in  the  sources  of  our  know- 
ledge, will  not  corresponding  defects  naturally   and  necessarily 
enter  into  the  knowledge  thence  derived  ?     To  insist  on  this  fact, 
is  it  not  to  make  much  ado  about  a  truism  ?    Or  does  it  remove 
or  diminish  any  difficulty,  having  its  origin  doubtless  in  our  finite 
capacities,  to  allege  that  the  same  finite  capacity  finds  the  same  or 
a  similar  difficulty  in  its  inquiries  into  the  course  and  constitution 
of  nature  ? 

To  say  that  we  meet  with  such  and  such  difficulties  in  nature, 
and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  same  in  the 
religion  of  nature,  is  what  no  one  will  question — ^nay,  it  will  rea- 
dily be  admitted  that  we  certainly  shall  meet  with  such.  But 
this  amounts  to  nothing.  The  point  on  which  every  thing  turns,— 
supposing  it  to  be  an  instance  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  religious 
difficulty  is  not  caused  by  a  natural  difficulty,  is  to  show  a  paral- 
lelism (and  it  must  be  a  real  and  independent  parallelism)  between 
the  two,  by  proving  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  does  really 
lie  without  Ae  sphere  of  our  knowledge  and  power  to  judge.  It 
is  fallacious  to  argue  that  an  objection  against  a  doctrine  of  reli- 
gion is  shown  to  be  frivolous  and  of  no  weight,  if  any  objection, 
more  or  less  similar,  against  the  doctrines  we  have  received  re- 
specting the  course  and  constitution  of  nature  can  be  adduced, 
which  is  therein  admitted  not  to  be  conclusive  ;  unless  it  can  fur- 
ther be  shown,  both  that  the  religious  objection  does  not  neces^ 
sarily  attend  the  derivation  of  the  doctrine  (owing  to  deficiency  in 
our  knowledge  of  nature),  and  also  that  the  religious  doctrine  lies 
as  certainly  beyond  our  competency  to  judge  as  the  natural.     If 
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either  of  these  cannot  be  proTed,  the  argument  from  analogy  does 
not  hold  good : — if  the  former  (cannot,  identity  and  not  analogy 
exists ;  if  the  latter,  diversity  and  not  parallelism. 

Here  we  apprehend  lies  a  defect  in  Butler's  argument  under 
this  head.  And  it  fails  chiefly  on  the  former  account.  If  we 
recollect  right,  his  arguments  to  establish  analogy  are  identical 
with  those,  or  some  of  those,  which  are  advanced  to  prove  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion.  Hence  they  constitute  the  positive 
proof ;  and  it  cannot  be  legitimate  to  reproduce  them  in  another 
capacity  (as  though  they  were  distinct  and  independent  testimo- 
nies), for  the  purpose  of  obviating  objections  to  the  evidence,  of 
which  in  truth  they  themselves  form  a  part.  But  as  this  division 
of  his  work  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
we  must  pass  on  to  that  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  our 
present  subject, — the  analogy  between  Nature  and  Kevealed 
Religion. 

It  may  be  fully  admitted,  not  only  that  we  could  not  be  com-- 
petent  judges  beforehand  what  would  be  the  nature,  character,  or 
contents  of  any  Revelation  that  God  might  be  pleased  to  make  to 
man,  but  that  we  could  not  be  judges  of  these  in  the  smallest 
degree : — not  only  is  it  credible  but  absolutely  certain,  on  the 
ground  that  God  does  nothing  needlessly,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Divine  Attributes  over  the  human, 
that  man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  anticipate  or  remotely  to  con- 
jecture what  kind  of  scheme  would  have  been  framed  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Almighty  from  all  eternity, — *  by  what  laws  or 
rules,  in  what  degree  or  by  what  means,'  how  or  when,  he  would 
have  determined  to  instruct  mankind.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing,  it  will  be  observed,  from  his  being  able  to  judge  of  a  Reve- 
lation when  it  has  been  revealed ; — of  its  consistency  with  God's 
actings  in  Nature  and  Providence,  so  far  as  these  are  known  to 
him ; — or  of  its  consistency  with  infinite  knowledge,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth ; — or  of  one  part  with  another,  tiiat  is,,  of  its  self- 
consistency.  Of  these  he  can,  may,  and  must  judge  in  the  case 
of  any  system  which  claims  to  be  a  Revelation  from  God.  And 
we  cannot  agree  with  Origen  (from  whose  saying  Butler  appears 
to  have  taken  the  idea  of  his  work),  that  *  he  may  well  expect  to 
find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties'  in  a  Revelation,  'as  are  found 
in  the  constitution  of  Nature ;'  nor  that  objections  thence  arising 
can  be  obviated  on  the  ground  of  an  analogy  in  nature.  And 
the  reason  one  would  think  to  be  obvious,  namely,  that  the  one  is 
not  a  revelation,  and  the  other  is  professedly  such.  We  have  no 
ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  God  designed  to  make  Him- 
self and  His  ways  known  to  man  by  means  of  his  works  in  nature : 
nor  can  any  such  design  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  certain  of 
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*  His  invisible  things,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made.'     Such  things  are  very  few,  including 
only  His  existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  :  and  they  cannot 
prove,  nor  even  indicate  any  intention  to  reveal  Himself;  since 
they  appear  to  be  incidental, — if  we  may  not  say,  unavoidable 
manifestations.     With  more  apparent  reason  we   may  say   that 
God  in  His  actings  in  nature  rather  sought  to  shroud  Himself 
and  Jlis  ways  from  mortal  ken.     That  we  are  not  able  to  dis- 
cover more  of  Him  from  His  works,  and  that  the  little  we  can 
leam  from  them  is  so  full  of  uncertainty  and   difficulties,   are 
strong  indications  of  this.     Some  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
same  view  also  arises  from  the  fact  of  a  Revelation.     If  such 
were  contemplated  in  the  Divine  counsels,  it  is  more  likely  than 
not  that  a  greater  glory  would  be  given  to  it  by  contrast  ¥dth  a 
previously-enhanced  darkness.     So  that  we  may  well  believe  that 
'  clouds  and  darkness '  were  made  purposely  to  obscure  His  face 
in  nature.     And  if  so, — or  if  only  He  had  no  regard  to  man's 
knowing  Him  when  He  created  the  Universe  and  gave  it  laws,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  man  should  be  unable  ^  by  searching  to  find  out 
the  Almighty :' — on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  certain  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  he  would  meet  with  difficulties  and 
stumbling  blocks  at  every  step  of  his  inquiry. 

Not  so  with  Revelation. — The  very  object  of  this  being  to  make 
God  and  His  ways  known  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may  assuredly 
infer  that  within  the  limits  proposed  every  thing  would  be  made 
as  clear,  and  rendered  as  free  from  difficulties  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  God,  having  to  deal  with  human  faculties  and  human 
language  without  departing  from  the  law  of  economy,  to  render 
it.  There  is  therefore  no  analogy  between  God's  dealings  in 
Nature  and  in  Revelation:  the  difference  in  design  destroys  it. 
And  so  far  from  a  presumption  existing  that  what  we  meet  with 
in  the  one  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  other,  the  presumption 
lies  the  other  way.  We  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  competent 
to  judge  of  that  which  God  reveals  much  more  than  of  that  which 
man  communicates ;  because  infinite  wisdom  is  engaged  in  making 
it  plain.  And  if  we  cannot,  it  falls  short  of  being  a  Revelation : 
and  in  so  far  as  we  cannot,  we  may  presume  that  the  inspiration 
of  God  did  not  extend. .  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  Divine  scheme  in  all  its  fulness  and  in 
all  its  possible  bearings.  Whatever  we  cannot  comprehend  is  no 
part  of  the  Revelation  to  us :  it  is  not  a  thing  rei)ealed;  it  is  a 
thing  so  far  hidden.  But  indeed  this  objection  has  no  application 
to  the  particular  case  with  which  we  have  to  do,  as  we  shall  show 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Christian  Revelation  in  particular. 

At 
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At  present  we  shall  aim  to  elucidate  and  confirm  our  view  by 
adopting  the  illustration  which  Bishop  Butler  introduces  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  it  conformable 
to  the  obvious  contingencies  of  the  case,  and  it  will  then,  we 
venture  to  think,  be  seen  at  once  to  establish  our  view  and  exclude 
Butler's.  For  he  wholly  omits  the  intention  of  the  Prince,  upon 
which  every  thing  depends,  and  thus  destroys  all  parallelism. 

Suppose  then,  first,  that  a  Prince  governs  his  remote  dominions 
in  the  wisest  manner  possible,  but  without  any  reference  to  his 
subjects, — we  mean,  without  any  design  either  to  make  known  to, 
or  to  conceal  from  them  his  character  or  the  principles  on  which 
he  acts.     Suppose  him,  secondly,  to  govern  with  equal  wisdom, 
but  with  the  express  object  of  concealing  the  prindples  and  plans 
of  his  government  firom  his  subjects,  either  as  a  judicial  punish- 
ment for  some  infiraction  of  His  laws  and  rebellion  against  himself 
or  with  the  view  to  humble  them  and  to  exhibit  ultimately  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  wisdom  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view.     Suppose 
him,  thirdly,  after  governing  for  a  long  period  in  conformity  with 
the  first  hypothesis,  suddenly  to  make  a  change  in  certain  of  his 
laws,  suspending  some  wholly  or  partially,- directly  contravening 
others,  and  introducing  some  unknown  before ;  but  making  these 
alterations  without  any  reference  to   the  enlightenment  of  his 
subjects.      Suppose  him,  fourthly,   to  depart  from  the  first  or 
second  hypothetical  modes  of  government  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  his  govemmait  to  lus 
subjects,  and  making  these  as  plain  as  possible  even  to  the  meanest 
of  them.     On  all  these  suppositions  the  degree  of  knowledge  ob- 
tainable by  the  subjects  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
capacities  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Prince.     Hence,  on  the 
first  hypothesis,  if  they  were  gready  inferior  to  him  in  knowledge 
and  abilities,  it  would  be  likely  beforehand  that  they  would  obtain 
Uttle  or  no  insight  into  his  procedure,  and  be  gready  perplexed 
with  difiSculties  and  apparent  inconsistendes : — on  the  second, 
that  they  would  be  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  search  out  his  ways, 
which  would  seem  to  them  more  or  less  a  chaos  of  incongruities : — 
on  the  third,  that  any  discoveries  they  might  have  obtained  under 
the  first  system  would  appear  contradicted,  and  they  would  deem 
it  vain  *  to  judge  of  the  ^nsdom  of  the  extra-ordinary  administra- 
tion,' when  they  had  had  experience  how  Htde  they  could  'judge 
of  that  of  the  ordinary :' — on  the  fourth,  a  fulness  of  Ught  would 
break  upon  them  proportionate  to  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  the  system  and  the  means  taken  to  elucidate  these. 

Now,  to  apply  these  several  hypotheses.  The  first  and  third 
form  Buder's  illustration,  and  in  the  inference  he  draws  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  fully  agree.    The  infinite  God  being  the  Sovereign, 

and 
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SLTid    finite  beings  the  subjects,  so  far  from   being  *  competent 
judges  of  the  common  rules  of  his  government/  it  were  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  able  to  learn  infinitely  little  about 
them,   and  still  less  to  judge   *in  what  exigencies,  or  in  what 
manner,  or  to  what  degree,  those  laws  would  be '  changed ;  and 
that  when  they  were  changed,  they  would  be  even  more  likely 
than   before  to  think  that  they  had  objections  against  them,  and 
-would  be  less  able  to  obviate  the  objections.     But  this  illustration 
does  not  meet  the  case  of  a  Revelation.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
cannot  be  proved  (to  say  the  least)  that  *  the  course  and  constitu- 
tion of  nature,'  as  governed  by  the  laws  of  Divine  Providence, 
were  framed  with  a  view  to  the  communication  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  Deity  to  man,  while  the  mere  designation  of  '  a  revelation ' 
not  only  implies,  but  expressly  asserts  that  this  was  the  very  object 
of  the  interposition.     Still  less  is  it  *  applicable,'  as  Butler  asserts, 
*  to  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  to  Inspiration  in  particular.' 
For  the  immense  expenditure  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  ^Revelation  renders  this  illus- 
tration peculiarly  inapplicable  to  it. 

It  cannot  but  be  obvious  that  the  second  and  fourth  hypotheses^ 
afford  the  true  illustration  in  the  case  before  us.     They  alone  pre- 
sent parallelisms  to  the  probable,  if  we  may  not  say  proved,  ends 
of  the  Deity  in  His  natural  and  revealed  '  administrations.'     If, 
then,  the  degree  of  the  darkness  and  of  the  light  respectively,  under 
the  two  *  dispensations,'  may  rightly  be  expected  to  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  produce  each,  then,  under 
nature  and  the  religious  light  of  nature,  a  more  than  Egyptian 
darkness  might  be  anticipated, — an  obscured  vision  of  but  *the 
back  parts,' — the  hem  of  the  garment  only  of  the  Deity,  and  that 
marred  by  many  rents  and  stains :  whereas  under  the  revealed 
economy  a  full  blaze  of  light,  shining  ¥dth  the  utmost  splendour 
that  the  nature  of  the  recipients  could  endure, — '  a  light  that  would 
lighten  the  most  distant  nations,'  make  clear  to  the  dullest  minds, 
and  leave  no  dark  spots  unilluminated, — may  certainly  be  looked 
for.  Thus  we  have  presented  to  us  a  mutual  antagonism  instead  of 
an  analogy  between  the  natural  and  revealed  dispensations.  And  if 
it  be  thought  that  the  design  to  conceal  is  not  sufficiently  apparent 
in  the  administration  of  nature,  let  our  first  hypothesis  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  second.    Our  argument  will  remain  unafiected.    The 
antagonism  on  the  one  side  will  alone  be  eliminated.  But  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  contrast  will  be  much  more  than  compensated  on  the 
other  side,  when  the  means  employed  to  make  '  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven '  clear  and  comprehensible  are  taken  into 
account.     These  are  not  represented  in  the  illustration  made  use 
of,  in  which  a  change  of  system  is  alone  supposed.     But  in  the 

actual 
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actual-  instance  of  Christianity  they  throw  an  immense  weight  into 
our  scale.     We  find  therein  not  a  mere  change  in  the  religious 
system,  but  also  a  multiplicity  of  provisions  for  the  elucidation 
of  it     First,  a  complex  course  of  preparation  carried  on  during  a 
long  series  of  ages ;  which  exhibited,  negatively,  what  was  not  the 
scheme  devised  in  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  and  positively, 
but  through  a  veil  which  was  gradually  rendered  less  opaque  as 
the  appointed  time  drew  nigh,  what  uus  the  nature  of  the  system 
to  be  introduced.     Then  we  have  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  revelation  set  forth  as  being  so  plain  that '  he  may 
run  that  readeth   it;'  and  this  exposition   is  conveyed  through 
men  the  most  illiterate  and  dull  of  understanding,  as  though  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity ;  and  at  any  rate  proving  that,  if  they  were  competent  to 
comprenend  and  judge  of  it,  any  others  may  be  so  too.     But, 
above  all,  the  Sovereign  Himself,  *  the  fellow  of  the  Almighty,' 
is  set  forth  as  appearing  in  the  nature  and  character  of  one  of  the 
meanest  subjects ;  one  purpose  of  his  doing  so  being  that  he  might 
be  able  (by  acquiring  the  power  of  speaking  in  His  subjects*  lan- 
guage,— of  entering  into  their  feelings  and  sympathising  with  their 
infirmities, — and  of  conversing  with  them  face  to  face)  to  expound 
to  them  fidly  the  scheme  He  then  introduced  and  the  laws  He  had 
enacted ;  while  at  the  same  time  He  exhibited  for  their  better  guid- 
ance a  perfect  pattern  of  what  a  subject  living  imder  the  system 
He  introduced  ought  to  be.     A  revelation  thus  made  cannot,  with 
a  shadow  of  reason  or  probability,  be  expected  beforehand  to  be 
liable  to  '  many  insoluble  objections,'  nor  itideed  does  it  appear 
reasonable  to  anticipate,  or  even  to  admit,  the  existence  of  a  single 
objection  of  this  nature— we  mean  of  an  objection  lying  within  the 
scope  of  the  revealed  system  being  really  insoluble^  or  of  which  a 
probable  solution  cannot  be  offered.     It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
to  say,  that  we  cannot  be  '  competent  judges  how  far  a  portion  of  an 
imperfectly-developed    system   may  narmonise  with  the   whole.' 
The  Christian  system  is  perfectly  developed — the  revelation  of  it 
is  completed.     Nor  again,  that  '  perhaps  on  many  points  we  never 
can  be  competent  judges,  unless  we  can  cease  to  be  finite.'     Admit 
it,  and  what  then  ?     '  Many '  is  not  '  all.'     Nor  does  it  amount  to 
anything  to  say  in  general  that  we  are  not  *  competent  judges,'  or 
that  everything  is  not  fiilly  jeomprehensible  by  us.     It  must  be 
proved  that  this  may  be  said  with  truth  of  tne  particular  case 
against  which  the  objection  is  made,  and  which  it  is  sought  to  re- 
lieve from  it  on  this  ground.     It  must  be  shown  what  points  there 
are  really  included  in  the  revealed  system  and  obnoxious  to  objec- 
tions, of  which  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  extend  beyond  the 
reach  of  finite  capacities,  and  that  the  difficulty  may  arise  from 

that 
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that  cause.  And  if  such  there  be,  it  will  still  not  a£Pect  our  posi- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  shown  (which  it  cannot)  that  points  of  history, 
chronology,  and  the  like,  may  be  of  this  nature.  So  also,  though 
we  may  not  be  competent  to  judge  in  every  case  what  '  it  is  worthy 
of  the  Supreme  mind  to  reveal,'  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  be 
competent  to  judge  in  no  case,  or  not  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  reversing  the  saying  of 
Butler,  and  affirming  that  '  if  a  man  were  not  a  judge  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  ordinary  administration  of  God,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  would  he  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  extra-ordinary,'  if  its 
object  were  to  reveal  God  and  (lis  dealings :  and  that  '  there  is 
much  more  ground  to  expect  that  the  latter  should  appear  to  us 
clear  of  objections  than  that  the  former  should.' 

And  the  inference  we  would  draw  is,  that  if  there  be,  as  we 
think  we  have  shown  that  there  is,  the  highest  presumption  that 
the  subject-matter  of  any  special  revelation  would  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  man's  judgment,  and  be  free  from  any  material 
difficulties,  or  liability  to  weighty  objections,  and  that  the  mode 
and  circumstances  of  the  Christian  revelation  greatly  enhance  this 
presumption  in  its  case,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  believing 
that  any  subjects  treated  of,  or  part3  contained  in  the  recoi*ds  of 
such  revelation,  as  to  which  there  exist  objections  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  relating  to  physical  or  historical  errors,  self-contradictions, 
illogical  reasonings,  or  things  in  which  it  were  obviously  not  worthy 
of  Qod  to  guide  or  dictate  to  the  writer,  formed  no  portion  or  no 
essential  portions  of  the  revelation,  nor  was  written  under  the  in- 
spiration of  God. 

iv.  Another  point  on  which  this  writer  lays  great  stress,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  essential  to  his  whole  argument,  is,  that  a  wide 
distinction,  a  separation  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  must 
be  made  between  ' minute'  and  ' immaterial,'  and  '  material '  and 
'  vital  points.'  Now  we  contend  that  an  utter  fallacy  lies  here. 
No  such  distinction  can  be  admitted  so  long  as  inspiration  is 
claimed  for  these  points.  Nothing  is  '  material,'  and  nothing 
'  immaterial,'  in  the  sight  of  God.  A  *  minute '  error  is  as  im- 
possible to  THLim  as  a  '  vital '  one.  A  small  discrepancy  no  more 
than  a  large  one  can  enter  into  anything  that  proceeds  from  Him. 
The  above  are  wholly  relative  terms,  and  proper  only  to  a  finite 
being.  He,  therefore,  who  would  avail  himself  of  this  distinction 
must  first  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  inspiration,  on  which 
he  claims  Divine  authentication  and  authwity ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  will  take  his  stand  on  the  same  level  with  ourselves. 

V.  We  proceed  to  notice  another  fallacy  in  the  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh^  which  we  conceive  to  be  even  more  fatal  to  the  argu- 
ment 
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ment  than  that  above  adverted  to,  namely,  the  want  of  distinguish^ 
ing  bettoeen  the  characteristics  of  inspired  and  uninspired  writings. 

The  writer  complains 'that '  objectors  are  slow  to  admit  modes  of 
reconciliation  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  narratives,'  which  they  rea- 
dily accept  in  other  histories,  and  he  finds  fault  with  '  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  for  being  reluctant  to  allow  that  there  are  real 
discrepancies  in  the  Scriptures.'  One  would  have  thought  that  a 
general  consent  thus  yielded  on  both  sides,  by  apologists  as  well  as 
by  objectors,  would  have  sufiSced  to  lead  him  to  see  that  there  must 
be  good  grouud  for  placing  the  two  classes  of  writings  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing.  And  the  reason  for  so  doing  would  seem  obvious, 
namely,  that  there  is  between  them  the  difference  of  finite  and 
infinite  knowledge.  Uninspired  writings  are  the  productions  of 
beings,  whose  characteristics  may  be  said  to  be  errors  and  short- 
sightedness ;  but  inspired  Scriptures  are  written  under  the  ^  sug- 
gestion '  and  '  control '  of  Him  to  whom  all  things  past,  present, 
and  future  are  perfectly  known.  We  may,  therefore,  as  justly 
expect  perfect  immunity  from  all  error,  and  even  shades  of  error, 
in  the  latter  case  as  we  certainly  expect  to  find  it  in  the  former. 
And  that  we  cannot  admit  reconciliations  in  the  one  case,  which 
we  do  in  the  other,  a  very  little  consideration  will  show.  When 
an  apparent  but  not  real  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of 
any  writer  occurs,  it  must  arise  either  from  want  of  intention  or 
ability  to  communicate  the  whole  truth  known  to  him,  or  from 
ignorance  of  the  whole  truth  on  his  part :  a  real  discrepancy  can 

})roceed  only  from  imperfect  or  false  information.  We  may  be- 
ieve  God  not  to  design,  or  not  even  to  be  able  to  communicate 
to  finite  beings  full  information  on  every  subject;  and  hence 
apparent  discrepancies,  with  regard  to  which  diis  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  may  fairly  be  deemed  no  real  objections 
on  this  ground.  But  this  is  the  only  exception^  and  this  mode  of 
solution  will  be  found  really  applicable  to  very  few  of  the  objec- 
tions in  question :  it  will  apply  to  none  of  those,  constituting  the 
great  bulk,  in  which  a  variation  in  a  phrase  or  a  few  additional  words 
would  have  removed  all  the  difficulty.  None  of  those  which  can- 
not be  brought  within  this  category  (and  which  must  consequently 
be  referred  to  the  other,  that  is,  be  taken  to  proceed  from  imper- 
fect or  erroneous  information)  can  possibly  be  solved,  and  inspira- 
tion be  at  the  same  time  maintained,  unless  we  can  suppose  infinite 
knowledge^  wisdom,  and  truth,  to  send  forth  with  His  sanction, 
and  with  a  just  claim  to  His  authentication,  statements  self-con- 
tradictory, false,  or  inaccurate  in  however  small  a  degree. 

It  would  seem  most  obvious,  that  inspired  and  uninspired  writ- 
ings do  not  present  parallel  cases.     Of  the  former  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  '  the  author  was  inaccurately  informed  here,  he  con- 
tradicts 
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tradicts  himself  there,  his  statements  are  proved  false  in  this  par- 
ticular hy  ascertained  facts  in  nature,  and  in  that  by  unquestion- 
able testimonies  of  history.'  But  we  cannot  say  this  of  writings 
which  claim  to  have  God  for  their  author.  And  if  it  be  answered 
that  such  things  in  the  Bible  have  proceeded  from,  or  been  intro- 
duced by  man  ;  we  reply,  then  they  came  not  from  God,  nor  were 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  and  consequently  the  whole 
Bible  is  not  from  God,  which  is  the  main  point  we  contend  for. 
Henceforth  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  of  principle.  And 
we  may  go  further,  and  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple of  subsequent  corruption  or  introduction  to  very  many  of  the 
real  discrepancies. 

Further,  it  is  not  sufiicient  in  inspired  as  in  uninspired  state- 
ments to  allege  possible  *  incompleteness,'  as  an  answer  to  charges 
of  discrepancies,  unless  it  may  also  be  alleged  that  some  inconve- 
nience might  have  arisen  from  '  completeness.'  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  God  would  needlessly  place  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  our  understanding  Him,  while  he  was  specially  addressing  us 
for  the  purpose  of  revelation.  This  would  also  be  contravening 
the  object  for  which  inspiration  was  vouchsafed,  and  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  design  of  Revelation  to  make  plain  the  way 
of  life,  so  that  *  a  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  may  not  err 
therein.'  What  need,  we  may  ask,  of  inspiration  in  the  narration 
of  facts,  if  it  is  to  leave  the  history  liable  to  the  same  deficiencies 
and  consequent  objections  as  it  would  have  been  liable  to  if  it  had 
not  been  written  under  inspiration  ? 

We  say,  then,  that  (as  we  have  shown  above)  the  characteristics 
of  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  are  infal- 
lible truth,  consistency,  perspicuity,  wisdom,  supreme  importance, 
goodness ;  and  the  sure  marks  of  that  which  proceeds  from  man  are 
imperfections,  inaccuracies,  errors,  faults,  discrepancies.  Wherever 
we  discern  these^  we  are  bound  to  attribute  the  portions  or  subjects 
in  which  they  exist,  and  to  such  extent  as  they  exist,  to  man : 
wherever  we  find  those  we  may  receive  them  as  '  the  Word  of 
God.'  We  consider  that  in  all  subjects  but  one  treated  of  in  the 
Bible  the  latter  are  found,  and  the  former  only  in  that  one.  And 
hence  we  are  enabled  to  draw  a  line  between  them,  which  may 
show  what  is  and  what  is  not  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

We  anticipate  that  the  objection  will  immediately  be  made  that 
this  rule  constitutes  us  the  absolute  judges  of  what  is  revealed 
truth,  and  assumes  that  we  are  competent  to  decide  what  is  in- 
fallible truth,  etc.  But  this  is  not  really  the  case :  it  only  afibrds 
us  a  rule  of  distinction,  but  not  the  ground  of  reception.  The 
latter  we  derive  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  or  rather  from 
our  Lord  himself.  He  has  declared  to  us  wherein  alone  lies 
infallible  truth,  etc. ;  namely,  in  that  into  which  it  was  to  be  the 
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mission  of  the  Comforter  to  guide  his  Apostles — *  the  Truth.' 
We  receive  this  subject,  therefore,  as  Divine  and  infallible,  not 
on  account  of  the  judgment  we  form  with  regard  to  it  (though  we 
do  form  that  judgment),  but  on  the  authority  of  one  wbom  we 
hold  to  be  Himself  infallible  and  Divine.     The  broad  and  general 
distinction,  therefore,  is  drawn  for  us.  by  its  being  determined,  on 
the  afBrmative  side,  what  is  revealed  and  authenticated  by  God 
himself ;  while  we  are  left  to  discriminate,  on  the  negative  side 
only,  by  the  application  of  our  rule,  what  is  not  from  God,  but 
forms  a  portion  of  that  human  testimony  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  in  its  proper  place  (as  we  have  shown)  to  the  substan- 
tiation of  the  truth  itself.     Whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in 
practically  applying  the  rule  (and  we  are  well  aware  they  will  be 
many  and  great)  they  cannot  invalidate  it  if  it  has  been  a9  unim- 
peachably  established  as  we  think  it  has.     Nor  is  our  view  liable, 
with  regard  to  that  subject  which  we  do  deem  inspired,  to  the  ob- 
jection made  against  the  verbal  theory,  that  it  requires  ^  a  perpetual 
series  of  most  minute  and  ludicrous  miracles.'  Our  theory  binds  us 
not  to  hold  a  greater  degree  of  inspiration  than  would  be  i^ecessary 
for  the  communication  and  safe  transmission  of  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  scheme  in  th^ir  integrity.     *  The  truth,'  '  the  Gospel,' 
everything  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  might  be  set  forth  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  passages,  so  as  to  be  wholly  independent 
of  verbal  niceties  of  expression,  and  to  be  quite  removed  beyond  the 
bounds  at  which  ordinary  corruptions  would  affect  it     In  fact,  the 
principle  of  economy  on  which  our  theory  is  based,  requires  us  to 
presume  that  such  a  disposition  would  be  made.    This,  therefore, 
is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  involved  in  this  theory ;  whidi  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  plenary,  in  which  an  inspiration  being 
claimed  for  the  whole,  and  that  not  merely  of  substance,  matter, 
or  idea,  but  extending  to  the  enunciation  and  outward  form  of 
parts,  as  chapters,  paragraphs,  and  verses,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
a  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn,  and  consequently  how  the 
whole  can  be  put  out  of  reach  of  danger.     If  inspiration  governed 
the  external  form  at  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  on  what  ground 
it  may  be  affirmed  that,  say  twenty  words,  forming  a  sentence, 
were  written  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  two, 
four,  or  six  might  be  subtracted  or  changed  witnout  diminution  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

But  if  our  distinction  between  the  inspired  and  uninspired  ele- 
ments be  deemed  untenable,  what  must  be  the  consequence? 
Seeing  that  inspiration  is  claimed  for  every  part  of.the  Scriptures 
alike,  and  that  no  real  inconsistency  can  exist  in  that  which  is 
composed  under  the  suggestion  or  special  superintendence  of  Om- 
niscience, one  such  inconsistency  must  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  any 
possible  amount  pf  evidence.  Supposing  a  contrariety  to  be  ad- 
mitted 
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mitted  or  undeniable,  no  human  testimony  on  the  affirmative  adde 
can  come  near  to  equal  the  negative  which  the  attributes  of  God 
oppose  to  it :  and  cohsequently  the  falsehood  of  the  claim  to  in- 
spiration must  be  held  to  be  demonstrated.  But '  real  disa*e- 
pancies '  are  admitted  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures :  and  therefore  if, 
as  this  writes  says,  we  may  not  '  receive  such  and  such  portions,' 
and  yet,  ^  reject  other  portions ;'  because  '  the  whole  are  inextri- 
cably blended  together,'  and  '  there  is  plainly  no  tenable  position 
between  absolute  infidelity  and  absolute  belief,'  we  must  neces- 
sarily be  driveti  into  absolute  infidelity. 

vi.  We  may  notice,  moreover,  another  argument,  unanswer- 
able so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  which  the  position  taken  by  this 
writer  afffords  to  his  opponents.  ^  You  complain^^  may  the  Ra- 
tionalist say,  *  that  I  do  not  extend  the  same  liberty  of  reconci- 
liation to  the  sacred  writers  as  I  do  to  profane ;  and  you  claim 
that  ^^  any — ^not  the  i^eal,  but  only  a  hypothetical  and  possible  ; 
not  the  true,  but  one  ever  so  gratuitously  assumed — medium 
of  reconciling  an  alleged  absolute  contradiction  between  two 
statements  "  be  admitted  to  be  ''  quite,  sufficient  to  remove  the 
objection."  I  answer,  your  complaint  is  unreasonable ;  for  it  is 
you  yourself  who  remove  Scriptural  statements  from  the  same 
cate^ry  by  claiming  for  them  Divine  authority.  Admit  their 
non-inspiration,  and  we  will  concede  the  same  scope  for  excul- 
pation m  these  as  in  other  cases ;  but  it  will  never  do  to  put 
Scriptural  statements  on  a  Divine  footing  in  respect  of  reception 
and  authority,  and  on  a  human  footing  in  respect  of  difficulties. 
This  were  to  demand  the  liberty  of  prescribing  arbitrarily  to  your 
opponent  the  u^e  of  such  arguments  only  as  you  can  refute. 
Your  claim^  too,  is  no  less  unreasonable,  so  long  as  you  refiise  to 
extend  to  the  infidel  the  same  scope  for  the  removal  of  difficulties. 
You  have  presented  a  long  list  of  formidable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  infidelity.  Grant  that  not  the  "  real,"  not  "  the  true," 
nor  even  a  probable,  but  only  a  '^  possible  and  hypothetical 
theory"  will  suffice  for  their  removal,  and  everything  is  made  easy. 
The  mountains  of  difficulty  vanish  before  any  one  of  the  mythical 
or  rationalistic  tiieories,  inconsistent  and  mutually  exclusive  though 
they  be.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  be  able  to  say  that  any  one,  or 
any  combination  of  a  part  of  them,  or  selection  from  the  whole 
may  possibly  be  true.  And  surely  the  infidel  may  claim  this 
liberty  for  reconcilement  with  much  more  show  of  reason  than  the 
Christian  advocate  can.  For  he  may  allege  that  the  cause  under 
litigation  stands  at  present  wholly  on  ex-parte  statements.  No 
testimony  of  witnesses  on  his  side  is  extant :  all  the  evidence  pro- 
ducible is  asainst  him.  If  then  he  can  devise  any  theory,  which, 
though  liable  to  many  insoluble  objections,  may  by  possibility 
account  for  the  main  and  unquestionable  facts,  he  has  done  all 
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that  can  be  required  of  him  consistently  with  the  rule  laid  down 
by  his  opponents.  For  if,  when  by  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses  opposed  to  him  he  has  exposed  many  discrepancies  in 
their  evidence,  these  are  suifficiently  reconciled  by  any  possible 
hypothesis,  much  more  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  may  he, 
who  has  no  witnesses,  claim  a  similar  latitude  for  the'  rdtaoval  of 
the  difficulties  presented  to  him.  Nay,  the  infidel  may  justly 
claim  the  utmost  latitude  that  can  be  accorded  in  the  case 
of  partial,  remote,  and  wholly  adverse  accounts ;  while  the 
Christian  advocate,  who  claims  for  his  records  Divine  inspira- 
tion, does  by  that  claim  exclude  himself  altogether  from  this 
advantage. 

In  thus  putting  an  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a  Rationalist, 
we  are  far  indeed  from  intending  to  advance  his  cause.  We 
leave  the  advocacy  of  that  to  those  who  have  already  taken  up  the 
gauntlet,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  the  article  under  consideration, 
and  whose  best  mode  of  carrying  on  the  controversy  appears  to 
be  in  treating  with  contempt '  old  dogmas  about  Reason  and  Faith,* 
and  in  patronising  such  writers  as  Froude  and  Foxton,  encou- 
raging them  not  to  '  stand  abashed  by  sneers  at  their  youth  and 
incompetency,''' — an  encouragement,  by  the  way,  which  these 
writers  (judging  from  their  works)  seem  little  enough  to  need. 
But  it  is  because  we  believe  the  position  taken  by  the  able 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  to  be  unsound,  and  the  principle  he 
lays  down  capable  of  being  thus  turned  against  him  with  damag- 
ing effect,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  a  two-edged 
sword,  cutting  both  ways,  and  more  effectually  against  than  for 
him.  And  this  the  more,  because  the  Rationalist  can,  by  this 
writer's  own  admission,  adduce  an  almost  universal  consent  of  the 
advocates  of  his  theory  to  the  doctrine  (on  which  the  Rationalist 
himself  rests  his  argument),  that  real  discrepancies  cannot  co-exist 
with  inspiration.  Where  bitter  foes  thus  agree  in  their  testimwy, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  their  agreement  can  have  any  other 
basis  than  truth. 

(4.)  We  might  strengthen  the  arguments  we  have  now  offered 
by  adducing  many  weighty  objections  which  may  be  alleged 
against  the  plenary  theory.  But  the  limits  of  our  space  forbid. 
And  indeed  we  have  no  inclination  to  do  so ;  for  if  the  arguments 
we  have  hitherto  advanced  be  not  deemed  sufficient,  we  would 
not  wish  to  supplement  them  by  objections  founded  on  mere  dif- 
ficulties ;  which  at  the  best  are  only  logically  adequate  to  the 
exciting  of  doubts.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  objection  of 
considerable  importance  which  we  wish  to  notice,  in  order  that 
we  may  advert  to  some  other  statements  of  the  talented  writer  in 

^  See  a  paper  in  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan.  1850, 
entitled  '  Religious  Faith  and  Modern  Scepticism.' 
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the  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  to  one  or  two  passages  in  an  artide 
inserted  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Ltiterature* 
The  objection  is,  that  the  plenary  theory  cariies  revelation  out  of 
and  beyond  its  proper  sphere. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  M'Combie,  *  On  the  Relation  of  Scripture 
to  Human  Inquiry,'  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 
No.  III.,  are  the  following  statements  : — 

^  Many  matters,  political,  social,  and  intellectual,  . .  .  take  the  form 
of  OPINION.  Moral  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  form  of  con- 
viction. .  .  .  Now  we  conceive  that  revelation  comes  in  as  an  autho- 
rity only  in  the  latter  of  these, — moral  truth,  or  what  involves  obliga- 
tion. It  binds  duty,  but  leaves  opinion  free.'  Again :  *  It  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Protestantism  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  rule 
of  faith.  What  is  the  domain  of  faith  ?  Only  matters  not  ascertain- 
able through  experience,  or  the  exercise  of  reason.  Whatever  becomes 
matter  of  science  is  removed  from  this  domain.  All  matters  then  on 
which  the  sacred  writers  may  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  coming 
within  the  region  of  science,  or  which  may  be  ascertainable  by  obser- 
vation, induction,  or  independent  investigation  of  whatever  kind,  are 
not  matters  of  faith.  The  Scriptures  give  no  authoritative  deliverance 
on  them.*  Again:  'What  were  faith,  where  everything  was  clear, 
and  no  difficulty  ;  that  were  not  faith,  but  science.'  (pp.  46,  47.  51.) 

From  the  afore-cited  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  entitled 
'  Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts,'  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

'  Reason  and  faith  are  coeval  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  were 
designed  to  dwell  in  his  heart  together'  (p.  293).  *  We  should  rather 
compare  reason  and  faith  to  the  two  trusty  spies  .  .  .  who  confirmed 
each  other's  report  of  that  good  land.  .  .  .  We  should  represent  Reason 
and  Faith  as  twin-born  beings.  .  .  Hand  in  hand  the  brother  and  sister, 
in  all  mutual  love,  pursue  their  way ;  by  day  the  eyes  of  Reason  are 
the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith  is  the  guide  of  Rea- 
son '  (p.  294).  *  If  we  give  an  unchecked  ascendancy  to  either  reason 
or  faith,  we  vitiate  the  whofe  process '  of  our  education  to  virtue. 
'  The  chief  instrument  by  which  that  process  is  carried  on  is  not  reason 
alone  or  faith  alone,  but  their  well  balanced  and  reciprocal  interaction. 
It  is  a  system  of  alternate  checks  and  limitations,  in  which  reason  does 
not  supersede  faith,  nor  faith  encroach  on  reason.  ...  In  the  domain  of 
reason,  men  generally  include,  1st,  intuitions ;  2nd,  necessary  deduc- 
tions from  them;  and  3rd,  deductions  from  their  own  direct  expe- 
rience :  while  in  the  domain  of  faith  are  ranked  all  truths,  and  propo- 
sitions which  are  received,  not  without  reasons  indeed,  but  for  reasons 
underived  from  the  intrinsic  evidence  ...  of  the  propositions  them- 
selves;  for  reasons  extrinsic  to  their  meaning'  (p.  295).  'Such  is 
that  strict  union — that  mutual  dependence  of  reason  and  faith,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  great  law  under  which  the  moral  school  in  which 
we  are  being  educated  is  conducted,  .  .  .  To  this  law  Christianity,  in 
the  demands  it  makes  on  both  principles  conjointly,  is  evidently 
adapted.  .  ,  .  Man  cannot  advance  a  step,  indeed,  without  both '  (p. 
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297).  ^  Tlie  most  striking  example  of  the  helpleasaess  to  which  man 
is  soon  reduced,  if  he  relies  on  his  leason  alone,  is,'  &e,  (p.  298). 
*  The  hannonious  and  concurrent  exercise  of  reason  and  £uth  becomes 
absolutely  necessary, — not  of  reason  to  the  exclusion  of  &itb,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  adequate  test  of  man's  docility  aqd  sub- 
mission ;  nor  of  a  faith  that  would  assert  itself  not  only  independent  of 
reason,  but  in  contradiction  of  it — which  would  not  be  what  God 
requires,  a  reasonable  obedience'  (p.  301).  'As  God  with  his  chil- 
dren, so  man  with  his  makes  the  concurrent  development  of  iheir 
reason  and  their  faith  his  object '  (p.  303).  '  It  b  now  easy  to  detect 
in  many  minds  a  tendency  to  divorce  reason  from  faith,  or  faith  from 
reason,  and  to  proclaim  that  what  God  hath  joined  together  shall 
henceforth  exist  in  alienation.  The  old  conflict  between  the  claims  of 
these  two  guiding  principles  (in  no  a^e  wholly  suppressed)  is  visibly 
renewed  in  our  day  '  (p.  304).  *  The  Tractarianism  and  newinfideli^ 
of  Oxford  are  the  natural  results  of  attempting  to  give  predominance 
to  one  principle  of  our  nature,  where  two  or  more  are  designed 
reciprocally  to  guard  and  check  each  other*  (p.  305).  'If  faith 
spread  not  the  sail  to  the  breeze,  or  if  reason  desert  the  helm,  we 
are  in  equal  peril '  (p.  306).  '  Man's  reason  triumphs  in  the  proofs, 
and  his  faith  triumphs  over  the  difficulties'  (p.  305). 

AVe  have  extracted  at  so  great  a  length  from  the  last-named 
article  for  the  following  reasons : — 1st.  Because  we  cannot  but 
feel  great  distrust  of  our  own  judgment  in  differing  from  so  able 
a  writer,  and  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to  afford  our  readers 
the  means  of  forming  their  own  opinion  a£  to  which  party  has  truth 
on  his  side.  (We  would  wish  to  guard  against  misrepresenting 
this  writer,  if  we  have  not  rightly  apprehended  his  meaning,  and 
to  have  our  own  error  laid  bare,  if  indeed  the  error  be  on  our 
side.)  2ndly.  Because  such  ample  quotation  will  materially  help 
eventually  to  show  and  to  limit  the  proper  province  of  revelatioD, 
3rdly.  In  order  that  we  may  take  occasion  to  point  out  one  or 
two  errors,  which,  though  it  is  true  that  they  do  not  strictly  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  immediate  subject,  are  yet  so  intimately 
connected  with  it,  and  are  so  common,  and  h9.ve  such  important 
practical  bearings,  that  we  may,  we  think,  be  excused  in  a  short 
dim*ession. 

We  understand  the  above-cited  writers  to  hold  that  there 
are  two  great  *  principles'  or  faculties  inherent  in  man,  de- 
signed to  dwell  in  his  heart  together,  by  means  of  which  he 
apprehends   truth,    or   distinguishes   between  truth   and    error. 


and  '  conviction.'  Each  of  these  principles,  they  consider,  ha9  itfl 
proper  and  definable  domain,  into  which  the  other  may,  but  not 
without  evil  consequences  arising,  intrude:  the   two  may,  and 
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actually  do,  have  mutual  *  claims  and  conflicts ;'  and  unless  these 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  each  has  its  fair  share  allotted  to 
it,  '  we  vitiate  the  whole  process  of  our  education  to  virtue.'  The 
respective  domains  of  reason  and  faith  they  define  as  above.  But 
while  the  two  have  these  proper  to  them,  they  are  represented  as 
mutually  dependent  and  interacting,  and  as  balancing  one  another. 
It  is  the  province  of  reason  to  triumph  in  the  proofs,  and  of  faith 
to  triumph  over  the  difiiculties.  Faith  appears  to  be  regarded 
by  these  writers,  as  having  in  it  of  the  nature  of  virtue. 

Now  with  all  due  deference  to  these  writers,  we  altogether 
demur  to  their  statements  respecting  the  nature,  provinces,  and 
relations  of  reason  and  faith,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  state  our 
objections. 

*  Reason'  and  *  faith'  we  take  to  denote  things  of  a  totally 
difFerent  generic  nature.  They  are  not  two  separate  principles  of 
the  same  kind.  Consequently  they  cannot  be  compared  or  con- 
trasted,— have  distinct  'domains'  of  a  similar  nature, — be  liable 
to  mutual  'encroachments'  and  'checks,'— or  be  each  an  instru- 
ment of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  truth.  There  can  be  no 
*  union,'  no  '  de])endence,'  no  '  concurrent  exercise,'  no  '  reciprocal 
inter-action,'  no  '  divorce,'  no  '  claims,'  and  '  no  conflicts  '  between 
them,  as  on  an  equal  footiug.  And  it  cannot  be  a  correct  repre- 
sentation to  describe  them  as  '  guides '  to  each  other,  or  the  one 
as  answering  to  the  impelling  '  breeze,'  and  the.  other  to  the 
guiding  '  helm/ 

By  '  Reason  '  we  understand  '  the  faculty  or  faculties,  or  the 
exercise  of  them,  by  means  of  which  alone  we  can  arrive  at  truth  ;' 
and  by  '  Faith,'  '  a  state  of  mind  which  we  are  brought  into  by  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties^'  Faith  therefore  is  the  consequent,  of 
which  reason  is  the  antecedent :  faith  is  the  effect,  of  which 
reason  is  the  cause.  How  then  can  they  be  independent  prin- 
ciples, and  have  mutual  claims  and  conflicts  ? 

When  a  proposition  is  submitted  to  us — say,  e.  g.  that '  Chris- 
tianity is  a  revelation  from  God ' — we  examine  it  by  the  use  of  our 
reason :  we  weigh  the  evidences  and  objections,  balance  the  pro- 
babilities and  improbabilities,  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with 
Tregard  to  it.  If  the  state  of  mind  or  opinion  produced  amount 
to  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  of  its  truth,  we  believe  it,  or  have 
faith  in  it.  Such  is  the  result  with  regard  to  it  as  a  whole.  But 
is  there  not  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  its  compo- 
nent parts:  that  is,  does  not  'reason  triumph  in  the  proofs,  and 
faith  triumph  over  the  difficulties?'  By  no  means.  Reason 
arrives  at  conviction  by  consideration  of  the  proofs,  but  no  faith  is 
exercised  with  regard  to  the  difiiculties.  These  are  simply  set 
aside  at  the  dictate  of  reason^  either  on  the  ground  of  our  imper- 
fect information,  or  of  our  limited  capacity. 

Turninor 
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Tumiug  to  Johnson  and  Walker,  we  find  the  only  meanings 
given  to  tnese  words  which  can  be  admissible  in  the  connection  m 
which  they  are  used  by  these  writers  to  be  these  : — Reason,  '  the 
power  by  which  man  deduces  one  proposition  from  another,  or 
proceeds  from  premises  to  consequences ;'  '  the  rational  faculty.* 
Faith,  '  belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  religion ;'  *  trust  in  God.' 
Whether  we  attach  to  faith  the  sense  of  '  belief,'  or  of  *  trust,'  it 
is  evidently  the  offspring  and  product  of  reason ;  and  can  have 
existence  only  in  connection  with,  and  in  consequence  of  its  exer- 
cise. When  we  believe  anything,  or  trust  any  one  without  or 
beyond  the  dictate  of  reason,  it  is  credulity  or  superstition,  and 
not  faith  that  we  exercise.  And  this  term  *  credulity  '  is  indeed 
that  which  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  ought  commonly  to  have 
used  instead  of  '  faith.'  And  it  would  have  appeared  strange 
that  he  did  not  do  so  (seeing  he  so  highly  commends  Archbishop 
Whateley's  little  work,  in  which  the  distinction  betwen  faith  and 
credulity  is  so  clearly  laid  down)  if  it  were  not  that  to  have  done 
so  would  have  subverted'  his  whole  argument.  Archbishop 
Whateley  says,  '  When  a  man  believes  without  evidence  or 
against  evidence  *  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  intends  just 
in  that  degree  which  reason  on  the  examination  of  evidence  dic- 
tates), '  he  is  what  we  rightly  call  credulous,'  to  that  extent 
exactly  in  which  he  goes  beyond  the  verdict  of  reason. 

Reason,  in  short,  denotes  one  thing :  opinion,  faith,  conviction, 
knowledge,  denote  degrees  or  kinds  of  another  thing,  more  or  less 

Eroduced  by  and  dependent  on  the  first.     *  Opinion '  appears  to 
e  the  lowest  and  generic  term  :  everything  that  we  believe,  are 
convinced  of,  or  Imow,  we  entertain  an  opinion  about ;  but  every 
opinion  we  entertain  does   not  amount  to   faith,  conviction,   or 
knowledge.     '  Faith '  appears  to  be  used  most  commonly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  testimony  of  others,  'knowledge'  to  our  own  ob- 
servation, and  *  conviction '  as   an  intermediate  term  when   the 
evidence  is  of  a  mixed  kind  ;  and  hence  each  word  indicates  the 
source  whence  the  proof  is  derived,  and  assigns  to  the  opinion 
adopted  a  peculiar  character,  but  without  necessarily  afiirming 
any  difference  of  degree  in  the  assurance  attained.     It  would  not 
seem  that  these  terms  can  be  rightly  appropriated  to  any  parti- 
cular subjects.     We  may  entertain  opinions  on  points  of  duty, 
and  arrive  at  conviction  with  Regard  to  *  matters  political,  social, 
or  intellectual.'    We  may  exercise  faith  in  reference  to  *  any  con- 
clusion in  science   based  on   direct  experiment  or  observation* 
(^Edinb.  JRev,,  p.  295),  and  have  a  knowledge  of  any  things  which 
come  within  the  range  of  observation.     And  hence  we  conclude 
that  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  first-cited  writer  is  arbitrary  and 
erroneous. 

The  use  of  reason,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  voluntary ;  but 

faith 
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faith  is  involuntary.  Locke  has  well  proved  faith  to  be  a  matter 
of  necessity,  not  of  choice :  a  man  cannot  choose  to  believe,  or 
not  to  believe.  On  this  account  also  our  assertions  must  be 
admitted. 

It  may  be  supposed,  from  what  has  hitherto  been  said,  that  this 
is  a  question  of  words  rather  than  of  things.  And,  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  by  no  means  of  small  importance  to  detect  their 
misapplication.  For  it  is  to  this  cause,  we  think — namely,  the 
misuse  or  imperceptibly  shifting  use  of  terms — that  the  fallacies 
into  which  a  writer  is  led,  or  the  misapprehensions  into  which  his 
readers  fall,  may  be  chiefly  attributed. "  But  there  is,  moreover, 
a  special  reason  in  the  instance  of  such  terms  as  reason  and  faith. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  the  common  practice  of  infidels  to  allege 
that  revelation  will  not  endure  to  be  tried  by  reason,  and  that,  m 
fact,  its  advocates  do  virtually  rest  its  claims  altogether  on  faith. 
'  Believe  only,'  say  its  preachers,  *  and  you  shall  be  saved :'  *  Let 
your  faith  triumph  over  the  difficulties  you  meet  with,  and  all  will 
be  right.'  Greatly  as  they  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  those 
who  thus  speak,  there  is  a  speciousnes3  about  the  perversion 
which  we  have  reason  to  know  gives  it  efficacy  with  numbers.  It 
would  on  this  account  be  desirable  to  abstain  from  even  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  terms  in  such  a  contrast  as  may  form  a 
handle  to  opponents;  how  much  more  from  the  misuse! 

But  that  the  present  is  not  a  mere  *  war  of  words  *  will  appear 
from  the  consideration  that  the  misuse  of  the  terms  in  question 
has  laid  a  fallacy  (in  our  humble  opinion)  at  the  root  of  a  very 
ably-conducted  argument,  and  has  led  both  writers  into  an  erro- 
neous representation  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  a  most  undue 
extension  of  its  proper  province,  if  it  can,  indeed,  with  propriety 
be  said  to  have  any  domain  at  all. 

A  petitio  principii  arises  out  of  the  very  title  of  the  article 
'  Reason  and  Faith  :  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.'  It  is  assumed 
that  they  are  of  a  nature  to  have  separate  claims ;  that  they 
engage  in  conflicts,  and  may  trench  upon  each  other's  domain. 
This  ought  to  have  been  proved.  We  deny  the  portion,  and  (as 
we  think)  have  disproved  it. 

Again,  when  the  one  writer  asks,  *  What  were  faith  where 
everything  was  clear,  and  no  difficulty ;  that  were  not  faith,  but 
science  :'  and  when  the  other  speaks  of  faith  as  the  *  test  of  man's 
docility  and  obedience,'  each  appears  to  regard  it  as  something 
optional,  and  praiseworthy  or  virtuous  (or,  at  least,  indicative  of 
a  virtuous  frame  of  mind) ;  whereas,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  not  a 
voluntary  act  or  frame  (in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  here  used), 
and  therefore  cannot  have  anything  virtuous  in  it  or  connected 
with  it.  If  we  believe  in  any  religion,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
it  is  because  reason  declares  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  its 
*•  favour. 
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favonr.  To  believe  in  Christianity  at  the  dictate  of  right  reason 
can  no  more  have  anything  virtuous  in  it,  or  be  a  proof  of  docility, 
than  to  disbelieve  in  Manommedanism  under  the  same  dictate 
can  be  blameworthy  or  a  token  of  indocility.  The  misapprehen- 
sion here  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  double  sense  in  which 
the  word  '  faith  *  is  used,  as  meaning  *  belief  and  *  trust'  This 
double  meaning  is  so  common  a  cause  of  serious  error  and  con- 
fusion, that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  somewhat  out 
of  our  way  to  direct  attention  to  it,  though  so  obvious  and  so  often 
pointed  out  When  the  word  '  faith  *  is  used,  as  by  these  writers, 
in  reference  to  proportions  and  evidences,  it  must  nave  the  former 
signification ;  and  then,  as  denoting  simply  a  state  of  the  under- 
standing, it  can  in  itself  be  neither  optional,  nor  desirable  or 
undesirable :  but  when  it  is  used  in  reference  to  intelligent  beings, 
it  bears  the  second  meaning ;  and,  being  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
becomes  a  virtue,  which,  when  the  Supreme  Being  is  its  object,  is 
the  chief  of  virtues,  capable  itself  of  unlimited  growth,  and  more- 
over the  root  and  life  of  every  Christian  grace. 

But  the  point  with  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned  is  the 

E roper  '  domain  of  faith '  (to  use  the  mode  of  speaking  adopted 
y  these  writers)  ;  and  in  exhibiting  this  we  think  we  shall  show 
that  they  have  been  led  unduly  to  extend  what  they  call  the  pro- 
vince of  faith  (but  which  we  should  term  *  the  province  of  revela- 
tion'), through  treating  faith  as  a  principle  co-ordinate  with 
reason. 

The  senses  of  ourselves  or  others  are  the  sole  instruments  by 
which  we  gather  in  the  rough  materials  of  knowledge.  These  it 
is  the  oflSce  of  reason  to  reduce  to  order  and  to  store,  and  from 
these  to  winnow  the  grains  of  truth.  According  as  we  obtain  the 
materials^  immediately  by  our  own  senses,  or  mediately  by  those 
of  others,  we  may  style  tnem  the  fruits  of  observation  or  of  testi- 
mony. Reason  is  equally  necessary  in  both  cases  to  the  eliciting 
of  truth  and  the  avoidance  of  error ;  and  faith  enters  alike  into 
both,  with  a  difference  only  of  degree.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a 
single  risk  only  of  error — ^the  involuntary  delusion  of  the  senses ; 
but  in  the  other  a  double  risk — the  chance  of  ^roluntary  deception 
as  well  as  of  involimtary  mistake.  In  the  one  case  the  object  of 
faith  is  a  man's  own  faculties ;  in  the  other  it  is  not  only  those  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  also  their  integrity. 

Truth  may  be  derived  in  an  equal  degree  from  observation 
and  from  testimony,  or  exclusively  from  either,  or  in  any  possible 
combination  from  the  two.  In  proportion  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
former  or  the  latter  more  or  less  exclusively,  it  may  bethought 
that  it  may  properly  be  said  to  be  apprehended  by  reason  or  by 
faith,  because  tne  demand  upon  faith  keeps  pace,  or  more  than 
keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  ratio  of  testimony  to  observa- 
tion; 
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tion ;  and  much  more  than  double  the  amount  of  faith  is  requir  d 
to  receive  anything  upon  pure  testimony  tlian  upon  pure  observa- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  case.  No  such  contrast  can  lie  between 
reason  and  faith ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  more  exclusively  any- 
thing is  to  be  received  on  testimony,  and  the  more  complicated 
and  doubtful  the  testimony  is,  and,  consequently,  the  more  faith 
is  required,  just  so  much  the  more  need  is  there  for  the  exercise 
of  reason  to  scrutinize  and  judge  of  the  testimony.  So  that  reason 
enters  more  than  pari  passu  with  &ith.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  such  contrast  existed,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
complete  the  parallelism,  that  in  proportion  as  we  obtained  any 
knowledge  by  personal  observation,  we  should  be  able  to  say  that 
we  received  it  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  which  would  manifestly 
not  be  the  case.  The  fact  is,  the  only  contrast — the  only  claims 
and  conflicts,  lie  between  the  two  means  of  knowledge ;  and  into 
every  claim  and  conflict  faith  must  enter  in  the  same  capacity, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree,  and  reason  likewise^  holding  the 
same  office  of  scrutator  and  judge. 

But,  without  the  sphere  of  testimony  and  observation,  there  lies 
on  either  side  a  wide  domain,  inaccessible  to  though  founded 
upon  these*  On  the  aide  of  pure  observation,  but  beyond  its 
limits,  and  at  the  remotest  point  from  pure  testimony,  lies  the 
province  of  abstract  reasonings,  in  which  the  testimony  of  others 
can  have  no  place,  and  even  the  intervention  of  our  own  senses 
may  to  some  extent  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  opposite  side, 
wholly  removed  from  the  observation  of  sense — and,  while  resting 
extrinsically  on  testimony,  wholly  excluding  it  intrinsically — lies 
the  domain  of  such  high  spiritual  truths  as  can  neither  be  disco- 
vered by  reason  nor  reasoned  upon  when  discovelred.  These, 
therefore,  can  only  reach  us  by  revelation  of  God. 

And  what  these  must  be  is  fully  evident.     They  can  be  none 

OTHER  THAN  THE  COUNSELS  OF  GoD  FOR  OUR   SALVATION.      Into 

these,  and  these  alone,  the  eye  of  reason  cannot  pierce,  much  less 
the  slow  hand  of  sense  take  hold  of  them.  These,  therefore,  are 
the  only  proper  topics  for  revelation.  All  others  may  be  either 
discovered  or  canvassed  by  sense  and  reason,  or  are  not  essential 
for  man  to  know ;  and,  consequently,  it  would  not  consist  with 
the  economy  of  the  Divine  procedure  that  God  should  make  reve- 
lations with  regard  to  them. 

Here,  then,  if  anywhere^  may  be  found  the  proper  domains  of 
reason  and  faith.  On  the  one  side,  it  may  be  said,  is  pure 
reason ;  and  on  the  other  is  pure  faith.  Viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light,  where  are  their  respective  domains  placed?  At  the 
most  remote  points  of  two  divergent  lines ;  at  the  very  antipodes 
of  one  another.  How,  then,  can  they  be  liable  to  mutual  en- 
croachmentSt  from  each  other?    Is  it  likely — we  may  almost  say, 
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Is  it  possible — that  here  either  should  intrude  upon  the  province 
of  the  other  ?  Between  them  lies  a  wide  domain,  more  or  less  com* 
mon  to  both ;  and  hence  in  reference  to  this,  with  more  appearance 
of  reason,  the  occurrence  of  mutual  *  claims  and  conflicts '  may  be 
predicated.  But,  where  God  alone  can  testify  or  abstract  reason- 
mgs  alone  deduce  truth,  there  it  would  seem  no  room  could  be 
left  for  reason  or  for  faith  respectively  to  eflect  an  entrance,  or  so 
much  as  plant  a  foot ;  at  any  rate,  the  same  amount  of  ignorant 
self-sufficiency  as  might  in  the  one  case  lead  a  clown  to  question 
the  truth  of  a  demonstrated  proposition  in  mathematics  would  be 
equally  requisite  in  the  other. 

But,  indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be  erroneous  to  represent  the  matter 
at  all  in  this  point  of  view.  Reason  should  rather  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  judge  trying  a  cause,  in  which  ^  Observation  and  Tes- 
mony  are  witnesses,  and  Faith  is  the  plaintifll  Each  witness  may 
have  more  or  less  evidence  to  give,  and  that  evidence  may  be 
more  or  less  consistent  or  inconsistent ;  or  only  one  witness  may 
be  brought  forward,  whose  testimony  may  appear  in  many  points 
self-contradictory.  The  office  of  the  judge  is  to  sift  the  whole 
evidence  before  nim,  and  to  give  to  each  part  its  due  v^eight.  In 
doing  this  he  may  err,  by  giving  undue  preponderance  either  to 
the  respective,  mutual,  and  general  consistencies  of  the  testimonies, 
or  to  their  discrepancies  and  the  difficulties  attending  their  recep- 
tion ;  and  in  consequence  he  may  pronounce  a  judgment  more  or 
less  erroneous  for  or  against  Faith.  But  in  no  case  can  the  judge 
and  the  plaintiff  come  in  contact,  or  possess  provinces  upon  which 
they  may  mutually  encroach.  In  a  question  such  as  that  under 
consideration — which  is  purely  one  of  testimony,  arising  out  of  the 
observation  of  others — reason  would  seem  to  be  the  arbiter  even 
more  exclusively  than  in  one  in  which  we  depended  solely  on  the 
testimony  of  our  own  senses.  But,  in  reaUty^  Reason  is  equally 
the  judge  in  both ;  and  it  is  only  when  (on  the  one  side)  human 
sense  cannot  pierce  through  the  veil  which  shrouds  *  the  things  of 
God,'  so  as  to  yield  the  evidence  either  of  observation  or  of  testi- 
mony, or  when  (on  the  other)  it  is  eliminated  by  Reason  itself, 
that  Reason  vacates  the  seat  of  the  judge — in  the  one  case  to 
prostrate  itself  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  other  to  become 
itself  the  witness.  But  even  here  Reason  is  not  excluded,  nor 
can  Faith  with  propriety  be  said  to  take  its  place ;  for  (on  the 
one  side)  Reason  becomes  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  excluding  all 
testimony,  and  following  only  its  own  dictates ;  and  (on  the  other), 
though  it  cannot  enter  as  a  judge  when  the  Sovereign  and 
Supreme  Judge  condescends  to  bear  witness,  it  yet  finds  admit- 
tance as  a  learner,  and  to  its  strivings  to  apprehend  the  '  testi- 

^  Under  this  name  may  be  included  all '  intuitions/  if  such  things  there  be. 

mony 
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mony  of  God '  in  all  its  fulness,  is  no  less,  if  not  more  than  ever 
due  all  genuine  and  acceptable  faith.  Faith  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  doubly  indebted  to  Reason  here — ^first,  for  the  verdict  it 
pronounced  in  its  favour  on  the  extrinsic  evidences,  and,  secondly, 
for  the  clear  apprehension  and  full  reception  of  the  intrinsic  truths. 

Thus  Faith  in  every  point  of  view  is  the  offspring  of  Reason — 
not  a  principle  co-ordinate  with  it.     And  all  that  the  teaching  of 
the  writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh '  amounts  to  is  this,  that  Reason,  as 
the  director  of  the  blindfdded  goddess,  ought  to  take  good  heed 
with  careful  hand  and  wary  eye  to  guide  her  balance  even,  being 
neither  too  ready  to  receive  testimony  without  examination  and 
cross-examination;  for  this  would  be  credulity  (not  faith),  and 
would  lead  to  superstition,  fanaticism,  spiritual  despotism,  and 
the  like ;  nor  yet  too  prone  to  attach  weight  to  difficulties  (the 
necessary  consequences  of  '  seeing  as  yet  but  in  part '),  for  this 
would  be  incredulousness,  and  would  lead  to  scepticism,  infidelity, 
and   universal   Pyrrhonism.     Both   these  alike  are  irrational — • 
offences  against,  or  rather  errors  of  reason ;  and  neither  are  or 
can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  intrusions  of  or  on  faith — a  prin- 
ciple which,  in  the  sense  the  word  bears  here,  has  no  substantive 
existence.    And,  therefore,  pretty  as  the  antithesis  may  sound,  we 
cannot  'conclude  that  God  has  created  two  great  lights, — the 
greater  light  to  rule  man's  busy  day,  and  that  is  Reason  ;  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  his  contemplative  night,  and  that  is  Faith. 
But  Faith  itself  shines  only  as  long  as  she  {sic)  reflects  some  illu- 
mination from  the  brighter  orb  '  {Edinburgh  Review^  p.  366). 

If,  now,  in  this  discussion  we  seem  to  have  wandered  somewhat 
from  the  subject  proposed,  it  will  be  found  on  consideration  to  be 
in  appearance  only — an  appearance  derived  from  the  erroneous 
representations  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  correct,  in  order  to 
replace  them  by  that  which,  we  trust,  we  have  satisfactorily  shown 
to  be  true,  viz.,  that  '  the  truth  '  is  the  alone  subject  of  Divine 
testimony,  or  is  the  sole  province  of  revelation  ;  and  here 
Reason  is  the  interpreter ;  all  other  subjects  are  matters  for 
human  testimony  alone,  and,  consequently,  fall  within  the  domain, 
of  Beason^^^esLSon  being,  as  to  these,  not  only  the  interpreter, 
but  the  sole  and  sovereign  (see  Edinburgh  Meview^  p.  297)  judge^ 
If  this  be  so,  the  universal-plenary  view  must  be  erroneous. 

2.  If  the  arguments  we  have  now  advanced  have  any  validity  in 
them,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that — 

(I.)  The  only  tenable  theory  of  Inspiration  is  that  which  we 
maintain.  Tliis  theory  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  all  that  is 
essential  to  or  valuable  in  Christianity,  while  it  sets  it  free  from. 
all  the  host  of  difficulties  and  objections  which  would  be  sufficient 
logically  to  subvert  it,  if  the  popular  theory  could  alone  be  true. 
It  allows  the  sceptic  and  infidel  full  liberty  to  criticise  and  object 

on 
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on  all  natlen  purely  secular ;  but  it  saja^  Tbos  &r  dudt  tlioa 
comcy  and  no  fiirther.  It  lays  down  a  broad  line  of  demarcation. 
It  takes  its  stand  on  '  The  Truth'— <in  a  heig^  fiur  above  oat  of 
tbrir  reach,  where  and  where  alone  they  cannot  be  *  coiiqietentto 
jndge.'  And  in  tins  lies  the  great  advantaoe  of  dds  theory.  Alltfae 
rest  are  unable  to  point  ont  any  clear  and  definite  line  of  distinc- 
tion that  may  be  drawn.  The  consequence  is,  that  whm  their  ad* 
Tocates  are  once  drrren  to  make  a  concession  never  so  triflings  thoi^ 
but  the  variation  of  a  word,  the  whole  system  is  rendered  insecnre: 
an  entrance  is  obtained  for  the  small  end  of  the  wedg^-and  the 
main  difficulty  being  overcome,  it  is  become  only  a  quenticm  of  time, 
and  of  a  few  blows  more  or  less.  Under  th^  theories,  it  is  a 
question  of  d^ree — a  war  ofports  rather  than  a  pitched  battle;  and 
were  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  enemy  shuald  not  carry  die 
whole  m  detail — ^why  he  should  not  go  on  from  a  word  to  a  verse, 
and  from  a  verse  to  a  chapter,  and  from  a  chapter  to  a  book,  and 
so  on  to  the  whole.  If  a  discrepancy  may  occur  at  all  between  pas- 
sages, some  better  distinction  than  that  of  the  number  of  words  or 
sentences  contained  in  them  is  obviously  necessaiy ;  and  where  it 
can  be  found,  except  in  the  character  of  the  subjects,  we  know  not 
We  migfat  adduce  many  more  arguments  in  confinnati(»  of 
our  theory ;  as,  for  instance,  the  unity  which  the  Scriptures  ez* 
hibit  in  reference  to  religion,  and  the  auctorial  diversity  in 
all  other  respects ; — the  appeal  which  Christ  and  His  aposdes 
made  to  this  unitv  as  the  grand  proof  of  their  Divine  origin ;— * 
the  indication  ot  the  extent  to  which  Inspration  was  vouch* 
safed  in  the  statemeirt  (2  Tim.  iii.  17)  of  that  for  which  it  was 

S-ofitable ;  the  absurdity  of  extending  the  Ins}nration  beyond  the 
evelation,  the  authentication  of  the  communication  beyond  the 
thing  to  be  communicated ;  which  was  to  make  known  the  way 
of  life,  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation ; — ^that  the  apostles  neither  claimed  (Gal.  ii.  2)  nor  did 
the  Church  recognize  in  them  (Acts  xi.  2)  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  all  they  delivered ; — and  that  the  object  of  Revelation 
and  Inspiration  being  to  fit  the  soul  for  communion  vrith  God,  the 
contents  of  every  record  must  be  tried  by  or  have  an  adaptation 
to  this  end.  But  we  have  already  much  exceeded  our  allotted 
space,  and  with  a  few  words  in  reference  to  objections^  will  bring 
Uiis  paper  to  a  close. 

(2.)  Objections  and  difficulties  attending  our  view  may  doubt- 
less be  alleged  in  abundance,  but  these  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  might  content  ourselves  by  meeting  them  with  the 
assertion  that  greater  difficulties  have  been  proved  to  attach  to 
every  other.  If,  as  we  have  shown,  any  more  comprehensive 
theory  than  that  we  maintain  is  wanting  in  poative  proof  and 
obnoxious  to  disproof,  then  no  ill  consequences,  whether  real  or 

fictitious, 
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fictitious,  attaching  to  our  theory  can  alter  the  case  vith  regard 

to  others — can  famish  proof  to  that  which  has  none,  or  take  away 

a   negative  which  has  been  clearly  established.     The  only  effect 

Hiat  objections  could  have  (if  there  were  any  of  sui&cient  weight) 

would  be  to  subvert  our  hypothesis  and  undermine  the  doctrine 

of  Inspiration  in  toto :  they  might  pull  down,  but  it  is  contrary  to 

their  nature  to  build  up.     Were  we  writing  a  complete  treatise 

on  Inspiration,  it  would  be  proper  to  notice  objections ;  but  it 

were    alike   incompatible   witn   our  object,  our  space,  and  our 

inclination  to  advert  to  them  here. 


Sinee  the  preceding  Essay  was- written  the  article  on  Reason 

and  Faith  has  been  republished  by  the  author  in  a  separate  form. 

He  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  that  part  of  bis 

argument  to  which  we  have  adverted,  for  two  notes  out  of  three 

in  the  Appendix  are  devoted  to  the  confirmation  of  it     In  the 

first  Note  (No.  2),  he  admits  that  the  doctrine  he  laid  down  must 

he  ^  received  with  limitations.'     Into  the  text  he  has  introduced  a 

Btiaterial  qualification,  making  it  read,  ^  We  cannot  be  competent 

judges  either  as  to  all  whick^^  instead  of  ^  what,  it  is  worthy  of 

the  Supreme  Being  to  reveal.'     And  in  the  note  he  observes : — 

'  Neither  Butler  nor  any  one  else  can  be  supposed  to  have  meant 
that  the  whole  of  ChristiaQity  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  so  far 
beyond  our  capacity  of  judging  of  it,  that  we  are  absolutely  iaeompeteut' 
to  pronounce  on  the  wisdom  or  excellence  of  any  part,  ....  All  that 
can  be  maintained  is,  .  .  .  .  .  that  though  we  see  many  parts  of 
Christianity  are  worthy  of  God,  we  are  not  hafstily  to  conclude  tliat 
where  we  do  not  see  this,  such  parts  do  not  come  from  Him/ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  observe  that  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  that  such  a*  writer  •  would  say  what  he  meant,' 
especially  when  it  could  so  eadly  be  expressed  with  accuracy. 
And  accordingly,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  understand  him  to  '  mean 
what  he  said.      Not,  however,  that  we  pressed  his  words  to  the 
extreme  of  supposing  him  to  intend  that  there  is  '  absolutely  no 
part  of  Christianity  of  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  which  we  are 
mcompetent  to  judge.'     But  the  original  was  such  as  to  leave  it 
doubtfal  to  what  extent  this  doctrine  of  incompetency  might  be 
applied.     And  we  could  not  but  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to 
give  it  considerable  latitude,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  of 
little  or  no  avail  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  objections.     But  as 
the  statement  is  now  put  it  cannot  be  questioned;  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  truism.     To  name  but  one  of  the 
inscrutable  '  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  *  would  suffice  to 
bear  out  the  assertion  that  we  cannot  be  competent  judges  as  ^  to 
all  which  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  reveal.'     And  again,  what 
rational  man  would  be  likely  hastily  to  conclude  that,  because  he 

'     -  did 
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did  not  see  all  the  parts  of  Christianity  to  be  worthy  of  God, 
therefore  it  did  not  proceed  from  Him  ? 

The  &ct  is,  this  way  of  putting  the  matter  leaves  it  just  as  it 
found  it, — no  less  open  to  the  entrance  of  objections.  For  the 
objector  will  readily  admit  the  principle,  but  as  certainly  narrow 
its  limits  so  as  not  to  affect  himself.  What  we  want  is,  that  some 
rule  be  laid  down  by  which  it  may  be  determined  what  we  are 
competent  to  judge  of;  some  plain  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
which  may  fence  off  that  which  is  beyond  our  capacity.  Until  this 
is  furnished,  no  approach  can  be  made  to  a  settlement  of  the  point 
in  debate,  nor  even  an  intelligent  discussion  of  it  carried  on. 

To  supply  this  want  our  author's  theory  seems  quite  in- 
competent, but  ours  meets  it  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the 
argument 

Every  one  who  believes  in  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from 
God  must  allow  that  all  parts  of  it  are  equally  from  God ;  and 
that  although  some  parts  of  it,  by  reason  of  their  extending  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  iSnite  comprehensions  (even  as  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  do),  exceed  our  competency  to  pronounce  on  their 
wisdom  and  excellence,  this  is  no  reason  for  our  rejecting  themy 
and   much  less  the  whole.     But  what  is  meant  by  the    term 

*  Christianity  ? '  and  what  are  parts  of  it  ?  We  apprehend  that  a 
great  deal  of  fallacy  in  argument  is  connected  with  the  use  of  this 
word;  and  that  if  it  were  accurately  ascertained  what  Butler 
means  by  ^  the  scheme  of  Christianity,'  and  this  writer  bv  ^  the 
system  of  Christianity,'  and  what  we  intend  by  '  Christianity '  or 
the  'Truth,'  it  would  be  found  that  we  are  speaking  of  very 
different  things. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  note,  since  it  does  not  really 
affect  our  present  argument.  For  even  if  the  author  includes 
historical  and  like  questions  under  the  name  of  Christianity^  we 
presume  he  will  not  contend  that  they  form  a  part  of  it  of  which 
tee  are  incompetent  to  judge. 

In  his  second  note  (No.  3)  he  discusses  the  question  between 

*  the  two  theories  accounting  for  the  variations  and  discrepancies 
in  the  Scriptures.*  He  says  it  is  quite  possible  '  to  take  exceptions 
to  certain  portions  as  errors  of  the  writers,  and  yet  apply  this 
principle  within  perfectly  innocuous  limits.'  This  would  be  very 
true  if  it  were  (as  he  puts  it)  merely  a  question  of  *  the  substantial 
credibility  of  the  records ;'  but,  in  laying  claim  to  inspiration, 
much  more  than  this  is  predicated, — even  the  minutest  accuracy 
and  agreement  wherever  or  to  whatever  extent  inspiration  is 
assumed  to  have  operated.  So  that  the  claim  to  Divine  authen- 
tication  must  be  given  up  before  this  statement  can  be  admitted, 
or  this  theory  have  a  locus  standi.  Nor  is  the  claim  to  inspira- 
tion less  incompatible  (as  shown  in  the  preceding  paper)  with  the 

other 
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other  theory,  which  attributes  discrepancies  either  to  the  mode  of 
transmission,  or  to  the  appearance  only,  or  to  some  similar  cause. 
The  author  admits  it  to  be  '  hardly  supposable  tRat  Christianity 
could  be  left  liable  to  indeterminate  corruption  and  depravation 
in  the  very  act  of  propounding  it  to  the  world.'     But  what  prac- 
tical difference  is  there  between  the  two  theories  ?     If  it  has  been 
corrupted  before,  it  has  reached  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  ; 
"what  can  it  matter  bj/  whom  the  corruption  was  introduced  ?     We 
contend,  therefore,  that  this  admission  of  the  author  makes  equally 
as  much  against  the  hypothesis  which  he  adopts  as  the  other. 
And  we  may  say  that  it  can  with  as  little  reason  be  supposed  that 
God  would  miraculously  interpose  to  authenticate  the  records  of 
a  revelation  from  himself,  and  to  secure  the  accurate  enunciation 
of  its  doctrines  therein  (and  this  is  the  sole  occasion  for  inspira- 
tion, for  '  substantial  accuracy '  might  be  attained  without  special 
guidance  of  the  Spirit),  as  that,  having  so  interposed,  he  would 
ever  after  leave  it  obnoxious  to  the  corruptions  which  might  enter 
in  the  coui:se  of  unknown  ages,  not  only  from  the  negligence  of 
the  custodians,  but  also  from  *^ pious  frauds'  within,  and  from 
hostile  assaults  without.     On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  as 
there  would  be  greater  need,  so  there  is  a  higher  probability,  of  a 
preternatural  interposition  being  vouchsafed  throughout  (it  may 
be)  countless  ages  of  change  in  human  affairs  and  opinions,  to 
preserve  in  its  integrity  that  which  was  thought  worthy  of  com- 
munication by  inspiration  at  first,  than  that  inspiration  should  be 
granted  originally,  but  not  preternatural  preservation  afterwards. 
The  author  of  the  Essay  wholly  misrepresents  the  case,  when  he 
puts  the  records  of  a  religion  on  an  equal  footing,  with  respect  to 
preservation,  with  profane  writings ;  for  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
many  motives  to  and  causes  of  corruption  in  the  former  which  have 
no  place  in  the  latter.      Scarcely  any  motive  can  be  assigned 
which  would  not  induce  men  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  pre- 
serve the  original  statement  of  a  profane  historian ;    but  very 
many  arising  from  sectarianism,  bigotry,  superstition,  fanaticism, 
or  hostility  might  operate,  and  have  in  some  instances  operated, 
to  introduce  corruptions  into  the  canonical  records  of  a  religion, 
the  rejection  or  mutilation  of  some,  and  the  forging  of  others. 
And  the  very  multiplication  of  copies  would  tend  to  multiply 
various  readings,  and  to  perpetuate  and  sanction  accidental  or 
intentional  alterations.     Our  doctrine  of  preternatural  preserva- 
tion (if  proved,  as  we  think  it  has  been,  and  indeed  a  necessary 
corollary  from  that  of  inspiration)  establishes  and  guarantees  the 
received  canon.     But,  if  it  be  rejected,  we  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  for  to  advert  but  to  one  point :  Where  can  satisfactory 
evidence  be  found  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were,  or 
were  likely  to  have  l>een  preserved  in  their  inspired  integrity 
VOL.  V. — NO.  X.  2  L  during 
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b.  •b.tft-^w  c.  vL  c.x>*  *.: V.ia:i;i;e  other  statements,    ^te  i^p^^ 
oi-  sttrvnarar^:.  ^-rroal  el^-xent  needs  to  be,  and  is,  f«tj«?2^ 
bv  •»  aviTviv.u:e  ;llr^•nia:u^»l,  external endences  5— tneuw  v 
eWuitrcK  cv»  ix>«  uivd  ihi*  authentication,  but  rest  "F" 
appcvH>na:e  ocvi-.-arr  i^rvvfe  and  iudications  of  veracity,  ins^  b^ 
th^n,^t  we  r»>vt  jV^rtious  of  the  Scriptures,  we  1°^"^  *)nly  »« 
do  not  «\i:««  K^Trtv-w  subject  ^  though  we  do  not  exclude  ^^J^ 
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credihiUtv  -'ou  secular  subjci-ts  is  not  denied ;  it  is  only  pu"r 
the  saioe  Rwtiug  with  tliat  of  other  writers,  and  thi^ '^f  There 
author  of  the  £;^y,  in  one  place,  is  content  to  claim  for  i""^^ 
is  BO « playiug  ft»st  and  K>ose  with  the  general  evidence,  m.  v 
is  a  *  oriterioD  *  which  liis  theory  needs,  but  has  not.  ^  ^ 

If,  mdeed,  his  hypothesis  were  'logically  tenable,  ana 
evidence  would  permit  it,'  that  is,  if  it  could  be  shown  ^YzL 
we  no  errors  or  discrepancies  but  what  may  be  accounted  w 
tt»e  ground  of  incompleteness  in  the  narrative  or  mistakes  of  t» 
8cnb«8,  it  might  well  be  '  preferred  ;'  but  indeed,  in  that  cafle, » 
^d  cease  to  be  a  matter  o{  preferenee,  since  the  basis  on  i^"" 
vS    ^  w  ^/Potl'esis  rests,  and  which  we  hold  to  be  irrefraga>'l«' 

Th«.  «K-    5  *^°  "<*  ^  shown,  would  be  taken  away.  , 

hTOothe^,T^°?  ^^""^  he  goes  on  to  allege  against  the  \^^^ 

SL?^*  '*  has  no^safe-guards,  Indls  infinitely  liabk,J 

"»deed  good  against  it,  (and  we  should  contend  eq^ 
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good  against  the  hypothesis  which  he  prefers,)  when  the  doctrine  of 
jHenary  inspiration  is  conjoined  with  either^  but  it  has  no  force 
i^hen  that  doctrine  is  rwt  maintained ;  it  is  therefore  only  an  argu- 
ment (and  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  its  validity)  against  the 
doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration. 

The  writer  concludes  with  asserting  that  '  neither  party  is  called 
to  give  an  account  of  the  residuum  of  insoluble  objections.'  We 
cannot  assent  to  this,  till  we  know  what  is  included  in  this  '  red- 
duum ;'  but  we  may  observe  that  neither  party  can  be  at  liberty 
to  leave  any  residuum  of  insoluble  objections.  Each  is  bound  ta 
show  that  there  is  no  objectiou  that  may  not  be  soluble,  though 
not  necessarily  bound  to  produce  the  true  solution. 

*^^^  The  preceding  article  is  inserted  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
discussion  of  a  very  important  subject,  which  must  more  and  more 
engage  the  attention  of  Biblical  students ;  and  although  it  is  not  our. 
desire  to  render  this  publication  unduly  polemical,  other  contributions 
on  the  same  question  will  find  a  place  in  its  pages — ,the  Editor  not 
holding  himself  responsible  for  the  different  views  of  the  subject  which 
may  be  e^^pressed  in  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

♦ 

BECONSIDERED  TEXTS.    No,  I. 

Romans  ix.  3 : 

*  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christy  for  my  brethren,  my 

kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh/ 

Sir, — Various  criticisms  upon  this  text  having  appeared  in  some 
recent  numbers  of  your  Journal,  I  hope,  especially  as  the  explanatiofi 
now  offered  differs  very  materially  from  any  that  have  hitherto  appeared 
(being,  I  believe,  altogether  new),  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  give  it 
an  insertion  in  the  pages  of  your  forthcoming  number.  Its  main 
features  consist,  first,  in  regarding  the  expression  ^from  Christ,*  as 
being  simply  a  pious  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  of  the 
doctrine  or  Christ's  providential  control  over  all  events,  so  that  no 
suffering  could  befall  him  without  the  express  permission  and  will  of 
Christ ;  and  as  being  in  no  way  grammatically  connected  with  the  word 
'  accursed  ;'  and  secondly,  in  understanding  the  word  *  accursed  *  as 
simply  denoting  accursed  in  public  estimation. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  strict  interpretation  of  these  two  phrases, 
as  they  stand  in  our  common  version,  are  both  obvious  and  great.  Not 
a  few,  therefore,*  as  is  well  known,  have  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
ingenious, but  unsatisfying  re-translations;  whilst  others,*  the  majority, 
have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  difficulty  that  seems  to  embarrass  a 

'      "  11     ■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■       ■■■-  ■  ■■■■-■  I  ,,  ,^  ^,  ,„,,  I,  I,  ,  _y.i 

*  I  refer  to  commentators  generally — these  remarks  having  heen  written  prior  tp 
the  appearance  of  the  papers  upon  this  passage  that  have  been  given  in  seyer^ 
recent  numbers  of  the  present  Journal. 

2  L  2  strict 
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strict  interpretation  of  the  verse,  by  understanding  it  with  limitations. 
They  remark  that  the  Apostle  does  not  say  that  he  did  actually  and 
deliberately  entertain  this  wish  ;  that  his  language  must  be  r^arded  as 
hypothetical  and  conditional,  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  proceeds 
being  that  such  a  wish  were  lawful  or  necessary  ;  that  the  phrase 
'  accursed  from  Christ/  is  merely  the  strong  language  of  excited  feel- 
ing ;  that  it  must  be  understood  with  some  restriction  ;  and  that  fairly 
interpreted,  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  intensity  and  earnestness 
of  deep  emotion,  it  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  there  was  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  if  necessary,  to  suffer  almost  any 
thing — excommunication,  or  even  death  itself — ^provided  he  could 
thereby  promote  the  salvation  of  his  brethren. 

Some  understand  the  word  translated  ^accursed'  in  the  sense  of 

*  devoted  to  suffering  or  to  temporal  destruction ;'  observing  ^  that  the 
word  so  translated  not  unfirequently  denotes  one  who,  on  occasion  of 
some  public  calamity,  was  devoted  to  destruction  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods.'  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  the  word,  even  when  so  used,  implied  not  merely  '  devoted  to 
destruction,^  but  devoted  as  accursed  and  execrable.  Any  translation, 
therefore,  which  suppresses  this  latter  idea,  suppresses  the  most  essential 
feature  in  the  signification  of  the  word,  and  must  of  necessity  be  inac- 
curate, because  deficient  and  inadequate.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  adhere 
to  the  common  translation  of  this  word,  and  to  understand  it  also 
according  to  its  strict  and  proper  sense. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle 
could  desire  to  be  accursed  in  fact  and  in  reality.  It  is  sufiicient  if  we 
suppose  him  (so  fiur  as  the  mere  expression  *  accursed'  is  concerned) 
simply  to  express  a  wiUingne^s  to  be  accursed  in  public  estimation. 
To  speak  of  things,  not  as  they  really  are  but  as  others  suppose  them 
to  be,  is  common.  In  the  New  Testament  this  adoption  of  the  lan- 
guage of  others  is  of  frequent  occurrence — *  We  are  made  as  the  filth 
of  the  world,  and  are  the  off-scouring  of  all  unto  this  day'  (1  Cor.  iv. 
13)  is  one  instance  out  of  many  ;  '  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake,' 
(ver.  10)  another ;  in  2  Cor.  xii.  16,  we  have  another ;  in  1  Cor.  i. 
18,  21,  another;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  John  v.  31,  *lf  I 
bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true,'  (though  these  words  are 
commonly  otherwise  explained,)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  another. 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  verse  arises  not  so  much  from  the  word 

*  accursed/  considered  apart  and  by  itself,  as  from  its  supposed  gram- 
matical connection  with  the  phrase  '  from  Christ,*  This  it  is  that  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  difficultv  of  the  verse. 

Some  have  attempted  the  removal  of  the  diflUculty  occasioned  by  the 
*/rom,'  by  su^esting  that  in  this  instance  the  preposition  axo  should 
be  otherwise  translated.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
common  translation  ^/rom '  is  literal.  *  J5y,'  the  suggestion  of  many 
(who  understand  the  dr-d  in  the  sense  of  vxd.)  is  objectionable  upon 
grammatical  grounds ;  for,  in  the  original,  the  word  translated  *  ac' 
cursed  J*  (literally  *  an  accursed  thing,*)  is  a  substantive,  not  a  parti- 
ciple. All  things  considered,  \from,*  therefi>re,  is  perha[«  the  best 
word  that  can  be  chosen. 

Yet 
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Yet  so  long  as  the  two  phrases  ^accursed'  and  ^from  Christ*  are 
regarded  as  grammatically  connected,  we  seem  compelled  to  have 
recourse  either  to  violent  re-translation,  or  to  violent  explanation.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  actual  necessity  that  these  two 
expressions  should  be  thus  taken  in  connection.  Doubtless  they  may 
be  so  taken  (so  far  as  mere  syntax  is  concerned),  seeing  that  *  accursed' 
implies,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  separation ^ow;  but  whether  they  actually 
should  be  so  taken  or  not,  must,  of  course,  very  much  depend  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  context,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  sentiment 
which  their  connection  or  separation  would  respectively  convey. 

If  we  turn  to  the  original  Greek  we  shall  there  find  that  the  *from 
Christ*  has  as  much  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  verb  eirai,  or 
rather  to  the  entire  sentence,  as  of  belonging  to  the  word  '  accursed' — 
the  order  of  the  words  in  the  original,  being,  not  elvat  arddefia  airo,  but 
avdOefxa  elvai  airo.  In  connection,  therefore,  with  the  proposal  already 
made,  with  reference  to  the  word  '  accursed,'  (viz.,  that  it  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  accursed  onli/  in  public  estimation) ,  and  understanding 
the  diro  in  its  usual  sense  of  'from,'  I  would  further  suggest  that  we 
separate  these  words  (grammatically  and  in  idea,  if  nat  in  order  of 
arrangement),  so  that  they  shall  no  longer  appear  a*  a  compound 
phrase  expressing  unitedly  but  one  idea,  but  as  separate  and  indepen- 
dent phrases,  expressing  each  of  them  a  separate  and  distinct  idea — the 
*  accursed '  declaring  how  much  the  Apostle  was  willing  to  endure, 
and  the  ^from  Christ '  recognizing  Christ  as  wholly  determining 
whether  and  what  he  should  endure. 

The  verse  will  thus,  I  imagine,  be  found  to  present  but  little  or  no 
difficulty.  The  phrase  ^from  Christ/  thereby  becomes  simply  a  pious 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  of  Christ's  providential  power 
and  control ;  of  the  fact,  that  without  His  express  permission  and  full 
will,  no  suffering,  no  sorrow,  could  befall  him ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle's  words  will  simply  be,  that  so  did  he  love  his  kinsmen  after 
the  flesh,  the  Jews,  that  painful  as  it  was  to  be  held  in  public  execra- 
tion, he  could  even  wish  to  be,  for  them,  that  which  for  the  Gentiles 
he  already  was — hated  of  all  men  and  accounted  execrable,  if'  such 
were  the  will  of  Christ. 

Intimations  are  continually  occurring  in  his  writings,  which  strongly 
show  that  his  oytn  preferences  would  have  disposed  him  to  have  selected 
Judaea  as  the  more  especial  field  of  his  missionary  labours  rather  than 
Gentile  lands.  Christ,  however,  from  whom  his  commission  had  been 
received  (and  upon  which  account,  perhaps,  it  is  that  he  makes  use  of 
the  expression  '  from  Christ,'  in  preference  to  the  now  more  usual 
phrase  'from  God'),  having  appointed  otherwise,  he  meekly  acquiesced 
in  the  appointment ;  but  being  now,  in  this  9th  chapter  of  the  Bomans, 
about  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  he  seeks  to  conciliate  and  to  disarm  the  prejudice 
that  might  be  entertained  against  him  by  the  Jews,  for  his  maintenance 
of  a  doctrine  so  offensive  and  unpopular,  by  solemnly,  and  in  language 
of  strong  asseveration,  stating  this  preference. 

Such,  without  any  change  in  the  translation  of  the  verse  beyond  the 
grammatical  separation  of  the  words  *  accursed '  and  ''from  Christ ' 
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(by  means  either  of  a  comma,  or  of  inversion  and  parenthesis),  seems 
to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  the  passage.  Provided  they  be  separated 
in  idea,  a  simple  comma  would  sufficiently  disjoin  them.  It  is  mani- 
fest, however,  that  they  would  be  more  thoroughly  and  effectually 
separated  by  inversion  and  parenthesis ;  and  also  that  thus  degoined, 
there  would  be  less  risk  of  r^arding  them  as  a  compound  phrase  than 
there  would  be  if  the  separation  were  simply  by  a  comma.  No  other 
change  is  necessary. 

Thus,  slightly  altered,  the  passage  would  be  literally  as  foUows:  — 

*■  For  I,  even  I,  could  even  wish  that  I  were  (from  Christ)  accursed 
for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh.'  ^ 

Or,  it  might  be  paraphrased  as  follows: — 

'  i  am  willing  to  be  accursed,  i.  e.  hated  and  held  in  execration,  for 
the  Gentiles ;  but^r  the  Jews^  my  brethren^  my  kinsmien  tifter  tkejle$h, 
/,  wen  I  wk6m  they  so  misrepresent  and  vilify^  am  mere  than  willing ; 
for  them  (if  such  were  the  will  of  Christ)  I  could  even  wish  to  he  thus 
evil-spohen  of  and  hated,  and  abhorred.' 

I  have  but  little  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  explanation  proposed, 
beyond  this,  viz.,  that  not  only  is  the  verse  susceptible  of  such  inter- 
piietfttion,  but  that  thus  explained,  the  full  and  proper  force  of  every 
word  is  admitted  and  retained — that  the  language  of  the  vevse  is  in  no 
respect  explained  away — that  no  unexpress^  reservations  and  limita- 
tions (such  as,  that  he  could  if  it  were  lawfid)  are  required — and 
that  by  the  separation  of  the  phrases  '  accursed '  and  '  from  Christ,'  the 
verse  is  freed,  without  violence,  from  the  appearance  of  uttering  a 
wish  which  would  otherwise  be  so  tremendous  and  so  awful^  «s  even  to 
necessitate  evasive  explanation. 

As  now  interpreted  we  can  also  readily  believe  that  the  words  mean 
all  they  say ;  and  can  admire,  without  reserve  and  without  revulsion, 
the  intensity  of  the  love  which  they  express.  No  extravagant  excess 
mars  the  grandeur  of  their  generous  devotedness,  and  the  wish  is  felt 
to  be  no  less  rational  than  noble. 

One  of  the  tendencies  of  Christianity  is  to  render  a  man  more  or  less 
superior  to  unmerited  contempt,  injury,  and  insult.  The  wish  of  the 
Apostle  (which,  in  fact,  is  a  wish  not  so  much  to  be  ^  accursed '  as 
to  be  ^  accursed  ^/br  his  brethren ')  simply  and  nobly  declares  this  Su- 
periority— suffering  and  obloquy  being  desired  only  as  being  by  Divine 
appointment,  unavoidably  intermediate  to  the  attainment  of  the  end 
desired.  The  only  reservation  that  we  need  attach  to  the  words  is  that 
whicfh  the  Apostle  himself  expresses,  viz.,  that  to  be  thus  ^  accursed ' 
in  the  service  of  his  brethren  should  he  from  Christ — a  reservation 
Which  in  no  respect  detracts  from  the  reality  of  the  intense  affecdon 

^  I  insert  the  first '  even  *  to  mark  the  emphasis  expressed  in  the  original  by  the 
double  nominative ;  and  the  second,  because,  from  the  position,  in  the  Greek,  of  the 
verb  <  could  ivish,'  the  verb,  no  less  than  its  nominative,  appears  to  be  emphatic. — 
If  any  prefer  to  translate  ntx^fJiW  'livishnf,'  or  *prayecC'  rather  than  as  com- 
monly translated,  the  general  sense  of  the  passage,  as  now  explained,  will  remain 
the  same.  In  vindication  of  the  common  translation  of  this  verb,  see  Bloomf.  in 
he.  and  Winer's  Idioms,  p.  221. — The  Homeric  sense  *I  gloried*  in  which  the  word 
18  understood  by  some  (by  Wakefield  and  Dr.  Conquest,  for  example)  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  ordinary  prose  usage  of  the  word  at  the  period  when  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 

and 
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and  good  will  which  he  was  evidently  anxious  that  the  Jews  should 
believe  him  to  have  entertained,  and  which  the  words  of  his  wish  so 
unequivocally  and  decidedly  express. 

It  is  surely  better,  then,  to  disunite  these  words  than  to  seek  to 
evade  the  difficulty  that  seems  inseparable  from  their  connection,  by 
gratuitous,  unwarranted,  and  invented  limitations,  which,  if  admitted, 
*i^ould  reduce  the  strong  language  of  real  and  intense  devotedness  and 
love,  to  the  appearance  of  vain  hyperbole  and  boast — that  might  be 
sincere  indeed  or  that  might  not,  but  the  sincerity  of  which,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  wish,  would  of  necessity  for  ever  remain  untested 
a,nd  unproved. 

It  cannot  be  a  oiatter  of  indifference  whether  we  attach  a  true  mean- 
ing^ or  a  false  to  the  words  of  an  Apostle.  If  the  words,  rightly 
understood,  do  really  express  the  sentiments  supposed,  it  is  of  course 
important  that  these  sentiments  should  be  clearly  expressed  in  the 
translation.  Whether  the  common  explanations,  or  wheth^  the  expla- 
nation consequent  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  phrases  '  uccursed'  and 
^  from  Christ '  be  taken  separately,  and  understood  as  proposed  above,  be 
preferable,  let  others  judge.  Others  may  possibly  perceive  objections 
to  the  separation  that  I  ^1  to  perceive  myself.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  its  propriety  either  refuted  or  confirmed. 

British  Museum,  K. 

***  That  the  old  Greek  commentators  regarded  these  expressions  as  connected^ 
and  as  together  expressing  the  idea  of  separated  from,  proves  only  that  the  words 
are  grammatically  susceptible  of  sach  connection — that  they  may  he  so  connected, 
not  &at  tiiey  must  be.  Whether  tiiey  should  be  so  or  not,  is  a  point  that  most  tx 
determined  upon  theological  grounds  rather  than  a  point  for  the  grammatical  deter- 
mination of  critic  or  native  commentator  : — and,  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  mere 
grammar  are  concerned,  is  one,  moreover,  upon  which  any  classical  scholar,  eved 
of  moderate  attainments,  is  as  capable  of  Arming  a  right  judgment  as  Chrysostom 
himself.  The  spirit  of  asceticism,  which  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries  (a 
degenerate  period)  was  so  prevalent  and  popular,  and  which  so  loves  that  which  is 
excessive  and  extravagant,  would  of  itself  dispose  the  Fathers  to  give  an  ascetic  and 
austere  interpretation  to  a  passage  grammatically  susceptible  of  such  interpretation 
^•for  where  a  favourite  opinion  or  predilection  was  concerned,  these  Fathers,  how- 
ever estimable,  however  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  however  worthy,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  our  respect,  were  as  much  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  prepossession  in  their  interpretations,  as  ourselves* 
Their  opinions  deserve  indeed  a  respectful  hearing  j  but  we  cannot  accept  them  as 
oracular,  nor  consent  to  regard  them  as  all-sufficient  and  decisive. 


DR.  W.  LINDSAY  ALEXANDER  AND  DR.  S.  P» 

TREGELLES.* 

To  the  Editor  cf  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 

Sir, — In  the  last  Number  of  your  valuable  periodical  there  appears  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles,  in  which  he 
has  inserted  a  series  of  strictures  on  part  of  a  paper  which  appeared 

some 


*■  In  giving  insertion  to  this  communication  from  Dr.  Alezaader,  it  may  he  t^ht 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  strictures  to  which  it  forms  a  reply  occur  towards  the 

dose 
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some  months  since  in  a  Journal  of  which  I  am  editor,  containing  a 
short  review  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  As  interested  in  the  reputation  of  the  periodical  I 
edit,  and  as  myself  the  author  of  the  paper  which  has  provoked  Mr. 
Tregelles*  animadversions,  I  trust  you  will  suffer  me  to  occupy  a 
small  space  in  your  next  Number  with  some  observations  by  way  of 
reply  to  the  very  angry  and,  as  I  think,  most  unfair,  strictures  of 
that  writer. 

Mr.  Tregelles  labours  throughout  the  part  of  his  paper  in  question 
to  hold  up  the  writer  in  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine  as  a 
very  paragon  of  ignorance  in  matters  of  sacred  learning.  I  cannot  say 
that  such  a  charge  very  greatly  moves  me.  I  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  suggest  that  such  a  charge  has  very  little  relevancy 
in  the  present  instance.  The  question,  as  it  happens,  is  not  one 
of  learning  at  all;  it  is  simply  one  of  logic  and  common  sense. 
Assuming  that  the  pages  of  Jerome  and  Origen  are  to  me  a  terra 
incognita;  assuming  that  even  were  they  placed  before  me*  I  could 
not  translate  a  word  of  them,  still  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  case  in  hand  ?  Dr.  Davidson,  whose  book 
I  was  engaged  in  reviewing,  had  professedly  culled  all  the  pas- 
sages from  ancient  authors  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  original 
language  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  had  kindly  translated  them 
all  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned.  To  understand  the  evidence, 
therefore,  he  had  adduced,  what  learning,  I  pray,  was  needed  ?  None 
that  I  can  conceive  of.  The  whole  evidence  was  professedly  there, 
patent  to  tlia  perusal  of  any  inhabitant  of  these  realms  who  could  read 
in  hb  mother  tongue ;  and  all  that  was  needed  was  a  little  judgment 
to  determine  whetlier  the  evidence  adduced  was  si^cient  to  sustain  the 
conclusion  built  upon  it.  All  this  vehement  outcry,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  Mr,  Tregelles  against  the  alleged  illiteracy  of  the  reviewer  of 
Dr.  Davidson's  book,  I  must  regard  as  purely  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  more  particularly  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tregelles,  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  the  article  on  which  he  has 
animadverted  was  a  review  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction,  and  that 
the  portion  of  it  which  has  so  provoked  his  ire  had  reference  exclu- 
sively to  the  evidence  for  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
a^  stated  by  JDr,  Davidson,  Mr.  Tregelles  has  found  it  convenieiit  to 
keep  this  very  much  out  of  sight,  and  has  treated  me  as  if,  in  the  few 
sentences  he  has  quoted,  I  had  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  question  on 
its  own  merits.  But  I  had  no  such  design ;  my  purpose  was  solely 
and  simply  to  show  that  the  evidence,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Davidson,  did 
not  support  the  conclusion  he  had  laboured  to  build  upon  it. 

This  consideration  will  at  once  dispose  of  all  Mr.  Tregelles  has 

close  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Tregelles  *  On  the  Original  Language  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel/  which  appeared  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal.  The  remarks  had 
reference  to  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine^  which 
now  appears  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  is  the  editor  of  that 
publication. — Editor. 

said 
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said  about  my  *  attacking  the  witnesses  *  and  so  forth.  I  have  done 
nothing*  of  the  sort:  I  have  simply  asserted  that  their  testimony, 
according  to  Dr.  Davidson's  showing  of  it,  is  incredible  because 
self-contradictory  or  insufficient.  If  Dr.  Davidson  has  correctly  ad- 
duced that  testimony,  it  is  for  him,  or  those  who  agree  with  him,  to 
free  it  from  the  defects  which  I  have  alleged  against  it,  if  they  think 
this  worth  their  while  :  if  he  has  not  correctly  adduced  it,  let  him  do 
so  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  in  any  way  he  pleases ;  but  in  either  case  it 
is  monstrous  to  turn  round  upon  me  and  abuse  me  because  I  have 
said  that  Dr.  Davidson's  statement,  ^s  it  stands,  is  incredible,  unless, 
indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  I  have  not  taken  that  statement  as  it 
stands,  but  have  misrepresented  it.  That  I  have  not  done  so  I  will 
presently  proceed  to  show. 

In  the  mean  time  I  may  here  dispose  of  another  of  Mr.  Tregelles' 
charges,  to  which  it  will  not  be  needful  to  return.  *  If  an  inquirer,' 
says  he,  *  wholly  uninformed  on  the  subject  were  to  read  the  paper  of 
this  assailant,  he  would  of  course  think  that  the  Hebrew  original  of 
St.  Matthew  was  some  new  and  dangerous  idea  which  was  quite  pecu- 
liar to  Dr.  Davidson.'  Indeed  !  then  he  must  be  a  very  stupid  inquirer 
indeed,  for  the  words  with  which  I  introduce  the  subject  are  these :  *  We 
much  regret  that  Dr.  Davidson  should,  have  gone  into  the  notion*  &c. 
Is  it  usual  to  speak  of  a  person's  going  into  a  notion,  when  we  mean 
to  represent  him  as  having  devised  that  notion  ?  Or  in  using  such 
language  could  I  have  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  was  a  new 
idea  peculiar  to  Dr.  Davidson  ?  True,  I  might  have  more  formally 
indicated  that  Dr.  Davidson  had  no  peculiar  claims  to  this  idea,  and 
might  have  easily,  from  his  own  pages,  collected  a  long  catalogue  of 
names  of  parties  who  before  him  had  advocated  it.  But  I  deemed  this 
unnecessary  ;  Jirst^  because,  as  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Davidson's  book,  I 
had  to  do  only  with  him,  and  secondly^  because  I  was  not  writing  for 
persons  *  wholly  uninformed  on  the  subject,*  as  most  religious  people 
in  Scotland  know  something  at  least  of  such  matters.  Of  the  offence  of 
broaching  *  new '  and  '  peculiar '  ideas  I  will  freely  acquit  Dr.  David- 
son if  Mr.  Tr^elles  thinks  it  a  compliment  to  that  gentleman  that  I 
should. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  weightier  matters  contained  in  the  strictures  of 
my  assailant.  And  first,  of  my  remarks  on  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Dr.  Davidson  from  Jerome.  This  I  charged  with  being  self-contra- 
dictory, inasmuch  as  that  venerable  Father  is  made  to  say  of  one  and 
the  same  book  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  an  unknown  party, 
and  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  himself.  For  this  Mr.  Tre- 
gelles charges  me  with  I  know  not  what  obliquity  and  ignorance,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  I  have  confounded  what  Jerome  says  of  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew's  Gospel  with  what  he 
says  of  the  translation  of  a  document  which  he  had  himself  obtained 
at  Bercea.  Now  it  matters  little  what  I  knew  or  did  not  know  of 
Jerome's  actual  statements  on.  these  points.  The  question  is,  What, 
view  has  Dr.  Davidson  given  of  the  matter  ?  Does  he  represent  these 
two  documents,  the  original  Hebrew  of  Matthew's  Gospel  and  the 

book 
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book  found  by  Jerome,  fts  different  or  as  one  f     Let  his  own  words 

*  ~i,  e,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 

was  identical  with  the  Arameean 


supply  the  answer.     '  This  Gospel 
Hebrews,  the  one  found  by  Jerome^ 


original  of  Matthew.'  In  proof  of  this  Dr.  Davidson  cites  a  passage 
from  Jerome  and  then  adds,  *  Surely  the  testimony  of  one  who  trans- 
lated the  AramsBan  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  Naearenes  into  Greek 
and  Latin  as  to  the  identity  of  it  with  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,' 
&c.,  p.  13.  Here,  then,  are  Dr.  Davidson's  own  words;  so  that  let 
Mr.  Tregelles  declaim  as  he  pleases,  it  remains  indubitable,  ^rst^ 
that  Dr.  Davidson  holds  the  two  documents  to  have  been  identicaly 
that  is,  copies  of  the  same  book ;  secondly ^  that  for  this  he  cites 
the  authority  of  Jerome,  to  whom  he  imputes  the  same  opinion; 
and  thirdly^  that  he  thus  makes  Jerome  say  of  one  and  the  same  book 
that  he  himself  translated  it  into  Greek,  and  that  it  had  been  translated 
by  some  one  whom  he  did  not  know.  If  this  last  assertion  be  to  im* 
peach  the  credibility,  nay,  the  sanity,  of  Jerome,  on  whom,  pray,  rests 
the  onus  of  such  irreverence  ?  Not,  certainly,  on  me,  for  /  never 
asserted  of  Jerome  that  he  believed  the  two  documents  to  be  identical, 
but  on  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  so  stated  Jerome's  evidence  as  to  make 
him  thus  egreg^ously  contradict  himself. 

In  what  way  very  learned  men  like  Mr.  Tregelles  may  look  at  this 
matter  I  do  not  know,  but  sure  I  am  there  is  no  man  whose  natural 
intellect  has  not  been  enfeebled  under  a  load  of  other  men's  thoughts 
who  will  not  at  once  see  that  the  qu^tion  is  reducible  to  a  very  simple 
alternative.  Either  the  two  documents  were  copies  of  the  same  book, 
or  they  were  not.  If  they  were  not,  then  has  Dr.  Davidson  misund^- 
Btood  or  misstated  Jerome's  evidence ;  if  they  were,  then  must  Jerome's 
evidence  be  treated  ajs  that  of  a  man  who  by  flatly  contradicting  him- 
self makes  it  impossible  for  any  sane  mind  to  believe  him.  The  ob- 
ject of  my  strictures  on  Dr.  Davidson  was  to  point  out  that  en  his 
showing  (whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case)  the  latter 
was  the  verdict  which  must  be  pronounced  on  Jerome :  and  so  far  was 
I  from  intending  this  as  a  slight  upon  that  venerable  Father,  tiiat  it 
was  upon  the  assumption  of  his  worth  and  intelligence  that  I  rested 
the  conclusion,  which  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  reasoning 
will  see  I  intended  to  bring  out,  viz.,  that  it  was  impossible  such  a 
man  could  have  said  what  Dr.  Davidson  makes  him  say. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  Mr.  Tr^eiles  and  his  frioMl  can 
escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  have  placed  thonsdves.  A»« 
suming,  they  may  say,  that  the  two  documents  were  copies  of  the  same 
book,  is  it  not  possible  that  Jerome  may  have  made  a  second  transla- 
tion, though  he  was  in  possession  of  that  made  by  the  unknown  trans- 
lator ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  such  a  thing  is  quite  possible.  Bnt  if 
this  be  the  hypothesis  resorted  to,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  worse 
plight  than  before  as  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  For,  when  a  num 
like  him,  a  mature  scholar,  and  one  busily  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
Jife,  sits  down  to  make  a  new  translation  of  a  book  into  a  language  in 
which  a  translation  of  that  book  already  exists,  it  can  only  be  beouise 
he  considers  the  former  translatimi  to  be  sadly  imcorrecL.  Is  it^  thm, 

what 
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"what  we  are  asked  to  suppose  ?  Is  the  testimony  of  Jerome  in  re- 
fer^ice  to  the  canonical  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  be  held  as 
amounting  to  a  declaration  that  on  comparing  it  with  the  original  he 
found  it  60  full  of  errors  that  he  had  to  translate  the  latter  over  again? 
Xhis  coiiclusHon  I  have  no  doubt  both  Mr.  Tregelles  and  Dr.  Davidson 
"will  at  once  repudiate  ;  but  in  repudiating  it  they  raust  also  relinquish 
the  hypothesis  which  leads  necessarily  to  it. 

If,  then,  Dr.  Davidson's  words  are  to  be  taken  for  what  they  strictly 
mean,  I  maintaii)  that  my  strictures  on  his  statement  of  the  testimony 
■of  St.  Jerome  w^re  perfectly  justifiable)  and  I  believe  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  for  Mr.  Tregelles  or  any  one  else  to  extricate  that  state- 
ment)  as  it  stands,  from  the  illogical  confusion  which  characterises  it. 
Hut,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  When  Dr.  Davidson  asserts  the  identity 
of  the  two  documents  he  does  not  mean  that  the  one  was  so  excLcUy  a 
copy  of  the  other  but  that  differences  existed  between  them  ;  nay,  he 
has  expressly  said  that  this  is  his  view  of  the  case.  ^  The  diversities,' 
says  he,  '  were  su!ch  as  led  him  (Jerome)  to  think  that  it  would  not  be 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  translate  it  into  Greeks'  p.  15.  Now  I 
was  quite  aware  that  Dr.  Davidson  had  written  thus ;  but  I  regarded 
it  as  only  one  of  those  iapsus  into  which  the  most  careful  writens 
sometimes  are  betrayed,  and  consequently  did  not  wish  to  attach  much 
importai^e  to  iU  If,  however,  this  hypothesis  be  now  gravely  brought 
forward  ih  vindication  of  Dr.  Davidson's  statement  <of  Jerome's  evi*- 
dence,  let  us  see  how  his  reasoning  will  standi  It  is  alleged  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  originally  in  Aramaean ;  this  several  ancient 
authors  ni^Sest,  reputing  what  seems  to  have  been  a  current  tradition 
in  som«e  parts  at  least  of  the  Church ;  but  there  is  no  certain  proof 
that  any  man  had  ever  seen  any  book  professing  to  be  this  Arameean 
original  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Now  Jerome  not  only  saw  but 
took  a  6opy  of  a  document  which  at  the  time  at  least  he  believed  to 
be  the  book  in  question,  and  the  tiling  to  be  proved  is  that  it  really 
was  so.  What  is  Dr.  Davidson's  proof  of  this  ?  Why,  that  such  was 
the  atnonnt  of  difference  between  it  and  the  Greek  translation  already 
possessed  by  St.  Jerome  that  the  latter  thought  ^  it  would  not  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  translate  it  into  Greek  ! '  This  reasoning 
iseemed  to  me  so  incredibly  absurd  that  I  could  not  believe  Dr.  David- 
son had  consciously  uttered  it,  and  therefore  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Surely  Dr.  Davidson  will  not  seriously  stand  to  such  a  paralogism. 
Can  it  reqtiiTe  beyolfid  a  moment's  reflection  to  show  that  in  the  ab- 
-sence  of  the  alleged  original  we  can  conclude  from  Jerome's  testimony 
(assuYning  that  such  an  original  ever  existed)  only  one  of  two  things — 
eithet*  thait  our  extant  Gospel  is  no  &tir  translation  of  that  original,  or 
that  the  'book  Jerome  translated  was  not  that  original,  but  only  an 
imitation  of  it  ? 

Suppose  a  person  living  in  France  to  write  his  will  in  French, 
and  that  a  trajislation  into  English  is  brought  over  to  this  country^ 
authenticated  as  correct,  and  as  such  is  received  by  all  parties 
<50ncerned.  In  course  of  time  a  person,  returning  from  France,  brings 
with  him  a  copy,  as  he  alleges,  of  the  will  in  the  original ;  but,  on 

comparing 
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comparing  this  with  the  English  translation  of  that  original,  it  is  found 
that  the  two  are  so  different  that  the  one  by  no  means  represents  the 
otlier.  In  such  a  case,  what  would  common  sense  lead  any  candid 
person  to  decide  ?  Would  not  such  an  one  say,  If  this  authenticated 
translation  which  we  have  long  possessed  be  genuine,  that  which 
professes  to  be  the  French  original  must  be  a  mere  forgery  ;  made,  in 
all  probability,  by  some  person  who  had  before  him  the  translation, 
which  he  followed  so  far  as  suited  his  purposes,  but  most  certainly  not 
the  very  document  of  which  the  translation  has  hitherto  been  in  our 
keeping.  And  yet  on  Dr.  Davidson's  principle  of  reasoning,  this  con- 
clusion would  be  quite  wrong;  the  newly-found  document  ought  to 
be  received  as  identical  with  the  missing  original,  and  that  for  this 
astounding  reason:  that  it  differed  from  an  authentic  translation  of 
that  original  only  so  much  as  to  render  a  new  translation  not 
superfluous ! 

I  pass  on  to  another  point  on  which  Mr.  Tregelles  has  written  with 
great  acerbity.     *  I  suppose,'  says  he,  '  that  I  shall  hardly  be  expected 
formally  to    deny  that  Dr.   Davidson  ever  asserted   such    irreverent 
nonsense  as  that  which  the  assailant  charges  him  with.     Who  will 
believe  that  he,  or  any  other  Christian  man  or  Christian  minister, 
professed    to   believe   in   "  the  inspiration   of  a   writer  who   makes 
blunders  ?  "  '     Now  I  beg  to  say  I  never  charged  Dr.  Davidson  with 
believing  anything  of  the  sort.     I  simply  expressed  my  inability  to 
conceive  by  what  process  he  reconciled  his  belief  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew  with  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
that  translation  has  not  truly  represented  his  original.     I  spoke  of  this 
as  a  making  of  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  because  I  was 
proceeding    on    the  assumption   authorized    by  Dr.  Davidson,  that 
Matthew  did  write  in  Hebrew;  that*  we  have  in  the  canon  only  a 
translation  of  his  Gospel,  and  not  his  own  production ;  and  that  the 
original  of  Matthew  was  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the 
hands    of    the   Fathers.       Mr.    Tregelles  very   properly  says    that 
the  j&ct  of  the  translation  being  incorrect  is  a  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  he  demands  where  such  proof  is  to  be  found.     I  refer  him,  in 
reply,  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Davidson's  book.     B^inning  at  ps^e  17, 
and  going  on  to  page  29,  he  will  find  a  series  of  extracts,  full  of  dis- 
crepancies, between  the  canonical  Gospel  and  the  only  Hebrew  or 
AramsBan  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  any  of  the  Fathers  are  known  to 
have  had  in  their  hands.     He  will  find  also  that  Dr.  Davidson  sums 
up  the  evidence  of  Epiphanius  thus :  ^  Epiphanius  speaks  of  the  £bi- 
onite  Gospel  as  not  TrXf/pcWarov,  but  vevoOevfjiivov  icai  "ifKptirripiatr^iyoyy 
*^  not  complete,  but  adulterated  and  curtailed."     In  one  passage  which 
he  quotes,  he  says,  that  the  Ebionites  change  the  true  account  into  a 
falsehood,  because  they  read  cyrpc^ac,  cakes  made  with  oil  and  honeys 
instead  of  djcpc^ac,  locusts  (Matth.  iii.  4).     We  have  seen  also  that  he 
accuses  them  of  having  altered  the  sense  of  another  by  inserting  /iq' 
(p.  32).     It  cannot  be  denied,  then,  that  between  the  extant  Greek 
Gospel  and  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the  hands  of  the  fathers  whom  Dr.  D. 
cites,  there  were  many  and  glaring  inconsistencies,  some  of  which  were 

of 
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of  the  nature  of  mistakes.     Now  there  are  here  two  suppositions,  one 

of  which  we  must  adopt :  either  these  discrepancies  are  to  be  attributed 

to  interpolations  on  the  part  of  those  who  transcribed  the  copies  of  the 

^rameeau  text,  or  to  omissions,  alterations,  and  mistakes  on  tiie  part  of 

the  individual  who  translated  that  text  into  Grreek.     Which  of  these 

hypotheses,  then,  will  Dr.  Davidson  take?     I  presume  he  will  take 

the  former ;   but,  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  he  ought  to  take  the 

latter,  and  on  the  assumption  of   such  consistency  my  remark   was 

made — not  that  I  believed  Dr.  Davidson  capable  of  really  entertaining 

such  an  opinion,  but  that  I  wished  to  call  his  attention  to  the  logical 

impossibility  of  his  rejecting  it,  whilst  he  held  by  the  opinion  that  our 

canonical  Gospel  is  only  a  translation.      For,  if  this  be  the  case,  how 

can  he  prove  that  the  discrepancies  in  question  are  not  the  fault  of  the 

translators?      Let  it   be  remembered   that  of  the  alleged   Hebrew 

original  of  Matthew  we  know  nothing.     All  that  we  know  is,  that 

between  a  book  affirmed  by  Dr.  Davidson  to  be  identical  with  that 

original,  and  a  work  alleged  to  be  a  translation  of  that  original,  there 

are  numerous  gross  discrepancies.     How  can  Dr.  Davidson  prove  that 

these  are  not  the  faults  of  the  translator?     Will  he  say  with  Mr. 

Tregelles,  *  If  inspired,  he  made  none  *  ?      What  does  this  mean  ? 

Does  Mr.  Tregelles  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  translators  of  sacred 

Scripture  ?     If  so,  he  may  lay  claims  himself  to  the  dignity  ;  for  he 

too  has  translated  an  inspired  book  ?     Or  does  he  mean  to  assert  that 

he  has  discovered  (what  baffled  the  diligence  of  Jerome)  the  person 

who  made  this  so-called  translation  from  Matthew's  original,  and  that 

he  has  recognized  in  him  one  of  the  inspired  founders  of  our  faith  ? 

I  know  not  what  meaning  to  affix  to  this  oracular  dictum,  and  must 

therefore  leave  it  to  stand  for  what  the  reader  may  think  it  worth. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said.  We  believe  these  documents  seen  by 
Jerome  and  others  to  have  been  interpolated,  because  these  fathers 
themselves  tell  us  so.  But  this  only  moves  the  question  a  step  back  ; 
it  is  still  competent  to  inquire  how  did  these  witnesses  know  this  ? 
None  of  them  ever  saw  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew  ;  none 
of  them  had  any  means  of  determining  what  was  genuine  and  what 
interpolated  in  the  documents  they  found,  except  by  comparing  them 
with  the  Greek  canonical  Gospel ;  none  of  them,  therefore,  had  any 
better  means  of  judging  on  this  head  than  we  have.  But  on  Dr. 
Davidson's  hypothesis  we  have  none  whatever,  as  I  have  showed 
above  ;  whence  it  follows,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  they  had  none.  I 
say  '  on  Dr.  Davidson's  hypothesis,'  because  in  reality  I  believe  they 
proceeded  on  the  surest  grounds,  viz  ,  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek 
text;  but  this  ground  Dr.  D.  would  reject  both  for  himself  and  them, 
and  must  consequently  be  dealt  with  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
rejected. 

I  marvel  exceedingly  that  both  Dr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Tregelles 
should  refer  us  to  the  Codex  Bezas,  as  presenting  a  parallel  case  to 
that  of  the  document  found  by  Jerome  at  Beroea,  and  similar  docu- 
ments cited  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers.  No  doubt  that  Codex 
may  be  identified  with  other  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  and  its 

interpolations 
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interpolations  accurately  discriminated.  But  how?  Manifestly  juat 
because  there  are  other  MSS.  with  which  to  compare  it.  But  suppose 
we  had  no  other  Greek  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  but  this  Ckxiez, 
and  had  but  one  ancient  translation — say  the  Syriac — made  by  some 
unknown  person  with  which  to-  compare  it,  the  case  would  thea  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  before  us ;  and  ia  such  a  case  I  shouhl 
like  to  know  by  what  means  we  could  be  9HTe  which  was  an  interpo* 
lation  in  the  Codex,  and  which  was  a  wilful  alteration  or  uniutentioiial 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  translator ;  or  how  any  man,  who  asserted 
that  the  Codex  was  identical  with  the  lost  origrinal,  could,  with  logical 
consistency,  believe  in  the  in&llible  accuracy  of  the  translation." 

Without,  then,  wishing  to  insist  upon  Dr.  Davidson's  holding  any 
opinions  which  may  be  discreditable  to  him,  either  as  a  man  or  as 
a  minister,  I  must  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  he  is  bound  to  ezplaiQ 
how  it  is  possible  for  him  to  believe  in  the  perfect  correctness  of  the 
canonical  Gospel  as  a  translation  from  the  original  Aramaean  of 
Matthew,  whilst  it  differs  materially  from  what  he  believes  to  have 
been  copies  of  that  original,  and  which,  if  so,  are  the  only  eepies  of  t< 
known  to  have  existed;  the  only  copies  of  it  ever  known  to  have  been 
seen  by  any  man, 

Mr.  Tregelles  seeks  to  be  very  sarcastic  with  me  for  saying  that  of 
Dr.  Davidson's  witnesses  ^  only  one  says  that  he  had  ever  ae&OL  the 
Hebrew  Gospel,  and  one  or  two  professedly  quote  it.'  This  he  tries 
to  twist  so  as  to  pour  ridicule  on  me  for  insinuating  that  the  '  one  or 
two '  referred  to  quote  the  book  without  having  seen  it.  But  surely  a 
man  with  an  eye  in  his  head  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  in  the  words  quoted  is  not  between  those  who  cited  the 
book  having  seen  it,  and  those  who  cited  the  book  without  having 
seen  it ;  but  between  those  witnesses  who  actually  depone  to  having 
seen  the  book  without  citing  it,  and  those  whom  we  may  i^fer  to  have 
seen  it  from  their  professedly  quoting  it. 

After  quoting  a  passage  from  Origen,  which  appears  as  one  of  that 
Father's  citations  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  I  had  exclaimed,  ^  Think 
of  such  an  abomination  as  this  being  passed  on  us  as  part  of  Matthew's 
genuine  original  Gospel  I '  To  this  Mr.  Tregelles  vehemently  rejoins, 
'  Think  of  it  indeed !  But  who  tries  to  pass  it  as  genuine  ?  Does  he 
mean  to  assert  that  Dr.  Davidson  does  so  ?  Possibly  not,'  Oh  1  but 
I  do  ;  Dr.  Davidson  says  so  as  plain  as  words  can  say  it.  *  We  shall 
quote,'  writes  he,  p.  18,  *  all  the  notices  of  thb  HelH*ew  Gospel  found 

■^^^^1^—^™        ■■       I  —  1^  -      -^   —   ■■ ■■,—    -■■■  ■■        Ifl        111  —-—-»■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■        --  ■-■  — -^ ,        ■  ■  ■  WW^MM  I        , 

■  Mr.  Tregelles  is  iodignant  that  the  assertion  that  blunders  exist  in  the  Ghreek 
translatioB  of  Matthew's  Gospel  should  be  made  on  my  ipse  dixit.  This,  of  coarse^ 
it  could  not  be,  seeing  I  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  translation  in  the  case,  and 
have  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  vith  either  affirming  or  denying  the  existence  of 
errors  in  such  translation.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  suggestion  is  new  to  Mr.  Tre- 
gelles ;  he  has  met  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  paper.  It  is  strange  that  so  very 
learned  a  man  should  be  ignorant  that  Eichhorn  and  Michaelia,  to  name  no  more, 
have  both  formally  maintained  the  existence  of  errors  in  the  canonical  Gospel  as 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  The  former  devotes  to  the  proof  not  fewer  than 
twelve  closely  printed  octavo  pages. — Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.,  bd.  i.  s.  517-530. 
Zweyte  Aufl. 

in 
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in  the  works  of  the  Fathers :'  t.  e.  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews^— the 
Gospel  identical  with  Matthew's  original;  add  then,  after  quoting 
£rom  Eusebius  and  others,  he  comes  to  Origen,  of  whom  he  says, 
^  Origen  gives  two  passages  from  it  iu  his  extant  works,'  p.  19,  Of 
these  the  former  is  the  one  I  liave  cited.  Now  Dr.  Davidson  may  not 
liave  meant  to  say  what  he  has  said  ;  but  with  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do.  I  could  take  his  words  only  for  what  they  express ;  and  as  he 
liajs  told  us  plainly  that  he  believes  the  book  from  which  Origen  quotes 
the  obnoxious  words  to  have  been  identical  with  Matthew's  original, 
and  adduces  those  very  words,  thus  cited  by  Origen,  as  part  of  a  proof 
that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  I  submit  it  to  tlie  judgment  of  the 
world  whether  his  own  words  do  not  fully  bear  out  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Tregelles,  in  reply  to  my  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  written  by  him  in  Hebrew  require  us  to  give  up 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  sacred  book,  writes 
thus :  '  I  answer  ^rst,  no  one  suggests  (except  this  writer)  that  we 
should  give  up  a  sacred  book;  secondly ,  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  we  receive  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  genuine  (namely, 
early  testimony)  ought  we  to  believe  in  the  Hebrew  original  of 
St.  -Matthew ;  thirdly,  that  the  fact  is  that  the  early  Christiana  did 
believe  in  the  Hebrew  original,  and  yet  they  did  not  preserve  it.' 
To  the  first  of  these  I  shall  recur  presently  ;  in  the  mean  time  a  word 
or  two  on  the  second  and  third.  Mr.  Tregelles  speaks  of  'early 
testimony,'  and  the  '  early  Ghristians.'  Does  he  mean  by  the  former 
the  testimony  of  some  or  of  all  ?  and  by  the  latter  the  early  Church  as 
such^  or  only  some  individuals  in  the  early  Church  ?  To  serve  his 
object  in  the  least  degree  he  must  intend  his  words  to  mean  that  the 
unanimotis  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  is  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
original  of  Matthew,  and  that  all  the  early  Christians  believed  in 
this.  But  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  the  very  thing  he  has  tp 
prove,  and  which  he  yet  assumes  without  any  proof?  My  argu- 
ment was,  that  as  the  early  Christians  were  notoriously  careful  in 
ascertaining  what  was  authentic,  and  scrupulous  in  preserving  all 
that  was  apostolic,  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  allowed  a 
genuine  production  of  St^  Matthew  to  be  lost,  whilst  they  have  re- 
tained a  mere  translation  of  it  by  no  man  knows  who.  How  does  Mr. 
Tregelles  meet  this  ?  Why,  by  assuming  the  very  thing  I  challenge 
his  side  to  prove,  viz.,  that  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  ever  had  and 
ever  believed  in  a  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew !  At  this  rate  one 
may  prove  anything ;  for  the  argument  just  comes  to  this^— they  had 
it,  because  they  had  it.  In  a  note,  Mr.  T.  reproaches  me  for  calling  the 
evidence  on  his  side  '  patristic  tradition  ;'  I  must,  however,  adhere  to 
the  expression.  It  is  patristic  tradition,  and  nothing  more — the  state- 
ment of  individual  fathers,  not  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church. 
The  testimony  of  the  Church  is  in  favour  of  the  book  they  have  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  us :  not  in  favour  of  the  one  which,  if 
they  ever  had  it,  they  have  allowed  to  peris^h.  And  what  Dr.  David- 
son, Mr,  Tregelles,  and  all  who  side  with  them  are  attempting  is  to 
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shake  by  the  tradition  of  individual  Others  the  testimony  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  conveyed  to  us  in  the  actual  &ct  that  the  Greek  is 
that  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us  as  the  canonical  Gospel. 

I  revert  now  to  the  first  of  the  three  points  as  Mr.  Tregelles's 
so-called  answer  to  my  remarks.  '  No  one,'  says  he,  ^  su^ests'  (except 
this  writer)  '  that  we  should  give  up  a  sacred  book.'  Assuredly,  I  do 
not  suggest  this,  as  Mr.  Tregelles  very  well  knows ;  nor  do  I  say  that  he 
suggests  it ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  the  position  he  and  Dr.  Davidson  have 
advocated  leads  by  a  logical  necessity  to  the  giving  up  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew.  For  if  that  be  only  a  translation 
of  the  Apostle's  original,  then  it  is  not  a  sacred  book  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  other  books  olf  the  New  Testament  are.  No  translation  of 
a  sacred  book  can  claim  equal  authority  with  the  original,  unless  made 
by  a  man  equally  qualified  by  Divine  inspiration  with  the  author  of 
that  original.  From  every  translation  of  any  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  original  as  alone  infallible ;  and  if  in 
this  case  the  original  be  lost,  its  infiiUible  authority — that  is,  its  sacred* 
ness— has  perished  with  it.  This,  I  say,  is  a  serious  matter ;  and  it  is 
one  which  is  not  to  be  settled  either  by  imperious  dogmatism  or  by 
ridiculing  the  fears  of  those  who  tremble  lest  they  should  be  deprived 
of  the  smallest  portion  of  that  treasure  which  is  to  them  of  more  value 
than  thousands  of  gold  and  of  silver. 

Michaelis  has  said,  '  If  we  have  lost  the  original  text  of  Matthew, 
and  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  Greek  translation,  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly ascribe  to  the  words  any  divine  inspiration  ;  nay,  it  is  possible 
that  here  and  there  the  true  sense  of  the  Apostle  may  have  been 
missed  by  the  translators '  {JSifiieit.  Bd.  ii.  s.  99,  Yierte  Aufl.).  That 
Dr.  Davidson  admits  the  force  of  this  reasoning  I  cannot  help  inferring 
from  his  allowing  to  Matthew's  Greek  Gospel  only  what  he  calls 
*  virtual  inspiration.'  What  he  may  intend  to  include  under  this  novel 
and  mysterious  phrase  I  have  already  professed  my  inability  to  conjec- 
ture, and  though  Mr.  Tregelles  has  promised  an  explanation  of  it,  I 
am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever ;  but  what  he  means  to  exclude  by 
it  is  manifest  enough.  By  claiming  for  Matthew's  canonical  Grospel 
only  virtual  inspiration  he  must  intend  to  exclude  it  from  any  claim 
to  actucU  or  real  inspiration ;  else  does  he  use  words  without  any 
meaning.  Now,  will  Mr.  Tregelles  tell  me  what  is  the  difference 
between  asking  us  to  give  up  the  actual  inspiration  of  a  book  and 
asking  us  to  give  up  the  sacredness  of  that  book? 

Mr.  Tregelles  refers  his  readers  to  a  subsequent  part  of  his  paper 
for  an  explanation  of  the  phrase  '  virtual  inspiration.'  I  presume  he 
alludes  to  what  appears  in  pages  184,  185,  where  he  argues  for  the 
inspiration  of  Matthew's  Gospel  from  its  universal  reception  as  a 
sacred  book  by  the  first  Christians. 

On  this  I  content  myself  with  observing : — 

F'irst ;  In  order  to  prove  the  'virtual  inspiration.'  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  lie  shows  that  it  stands  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  of  evi- 
dence with  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  From  this  it,  of 
course,  follows  that  for  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  we  can  claim 
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only  virtual  inspiration  I  If  Matthew's  Gospel  stand  upon  exactly 
the  same  evidence  as  the  other  books,  and  if  tiiat  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  attest  for  it  no  more  than  virtual  inspiration,  it  follows  by  logical 
necessity  that  it  can  attest  as  much  and  no  more  for  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Secondly ;  As  the  early  Christians  received  Matthew's  Gospel  in 
Greek  as  inspired  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  authentic  production 
of  the  Apostle,  Mr.  Tregelles  holds  this  sufficient  ground  for  our 
receiving  it  as  inspired,  even  though  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not 
the  authentic  production  of  the  Apostle.  This  seems  to  me  pretty  much 
as  if  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law  were  to  swear  that  a  certain  document 
was  worthy  of  being  received  on  the  ground  that  it  bore  the.  signature  of 
a  particular  party ;  and  Mr.  Tregelles  were  to  rise,  and  having  first 
proved  that  the  signature  was  not  that  of  the  party  sworn  to,  should 
nevertheless  insist  that,  though  the  ground  on  which  the  witness 
rested  was  quite  untenable,  his  testimony  should  be  held  convincing, 
and  that  especially  because  he  had  rested  it  on  that  ground  ! 

Tliirdly;  The  worth  of  the.  testimony  of  the  early  Christians  in 
such  matters  depends  upon  the  extreme  improbability  of  their  filing 
into  any  error  as  to  the  source  whence  any  book  pretending  to  be  in* 
spired  proceeded.  On  this  Mr.  Tregelles  rests,  as  every  other  writer  on 
the  subject  must  more  or  less  rest,  in  pleading  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  books.  But  Mr.  Tregelles,  unlike  every  other  writer 
on  the  subject,  removes  with  one  hand  the  foundation  he  lays  with  the 
other.  His  argument,  in  feet,  is  thb :  as  the  early  Christians  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  such  matters,  we  are  bound  to  receive  as  inspired 
what  they  received  as  inspired.  But  in  this  case  they  were  mistaken, 
for  they  took  for  Matthew's  Gospel  what  turns  out  to  have  been  only 
a  trandation  of  it ;  therefore  we  are  to  receive  it  as  inspired ! 

Another  specimen  of  Mr.  Tregelles's  dialectical  skill  occurs  in 
the  analogy  he  institutes  (p.  184)  between  Tertius,  Paul's  amanu- 
ensis, and  the  unknown  translator  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  into  Greek. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  though  written  by  another 
man's  pen,  are  still  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  therefore  the  words  of  a 
translator  are  the  words  of  the  author  whose  book  he  translates ;  in 
other  words,  a  translation  of  an  ancient  book  made  by  an  unknown 
party  is  to  be  received  as  equivalent  to  the  words  of  the  original  writer, 
because  a  book  which  exists  not  in  a  translation  but  in  the  original  is 
to  be  received  as  containing  the  words  of  its  author,  though  he  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis  to  write  them  down  ;  from  all  which  it  follows 
that  the  mind  of  a  translator  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  he  translates,  as  the  pen  of  an  amanuensis  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  at  whose  dictation  he  writes ;  in  short,  "that  writing  from 
dictation  and  translating  a  book  are  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  regards 
the  conveyance  to  a  third  party  of  the  mind  of  the  original  speaker  or 
writer  I 

Mr.  Tr^*elles  says  that  I  '  owe  an  apology  to  both  Dr.  Davidson 
and  Jerome.'  If  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  a  man  living 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  make  an  apology  to  one 
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who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  I  shall  bethink  myself  in  what 
terms  I  may  most  befittingly  address  the  venerable  saint.  In  the 
mean  time  I  confine  myself  to  the  living.  Mr.  Tregelles'  remark  has 
led  me  carefully  to  review  all  I  have  said  of  Dr.  Davidson/s  book  in 
the  notice  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Congregational  Maga' 
zine,  and  that  review  satisfies  me  that  there  is  nothing  for  which  I 
have  to  apologize  to  that  gentleman.  Hy  notice  of  his  book  was,  on 
the  wiiole,  a  favourable  one.  I  declared  it  to  be  '  well  deserving  of 
welcome  from  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important  department  of 
inquiry.  It  is  a  work,'  I  went  on  to  say,  '  displaying  great  diligence, 
supplying  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  discussing  the 
questions  its  author  takes  up  with  much  fulness  and  perspicuity.  We 
are  far  from  agreeing  with  the  author  in  several  of  his  views,  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  work  is  the  most  valuable  contribution 
recently  made  to  our  theological  literature  in  the  department  to  which 
it  belongs/*^  Is  this,  I  ask,  the  language  of  un^ir  or  ungenerous 
criticism  ?  Or  ought  the  party  who  thus  freely  commended  the  book 
to  be  treated  with  insult  and  violence,  merely  because  he  stated  some- 
what strongly  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  author  on  one  point  ? 
I  cannot  believe  that  Dr.  Davidson  himself  feels  that  I  owe  him  any 
apology,  or  that  he  will  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Tregelles.  Had  he  thought  that  I,  either  in  ignorance 
or  by  design,  had  done  him  any  wrong,  I  cannot  imagine  that  he  knows 
so  little  of  me  as  to  suppose  that  I  would  not  have  afforded  him  every 
&cility  in  my  poVer  to  set  himself  right  with  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  in  which  the  review  of  his  book  appeared. 

I  have  now  referred  to  every  point  in  Mr.  Tr^elles's  strictures 
which  I  think  of  any  moment.  On  the  general  question  of  the  on* 
ginal  language  of  Matthew's  Gospel  I  have  not  entered,  my  sole 
object  being  to  vindicate  myself,  as  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Davidson's 
Introduction  in  the  Magazine  I  edit,  from  the  attack  of  Mr.  Tregelles. 
To  tiie  more  vituperative  parts  of  that  attack  I  need  not  trouble  myself 
to  r^ly. 

W.  Lindsay  Ai.£XAN0SBt 
PmJMwm,  eth  Feb.,  1850. 


To  the  Editor  oftlie  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Mt  dear  Sir,^-^I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  which  you  have 
shown  in  transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  the  strictures  on  part  of  my 
paper  on  the  <  Original  Language  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospd.'  While 
I  fully  appreciate  your  object,  viz.,  to  shorten  controversy,  by  letting 
any  reply  appear  in  the  same  number  of  your  Journal  as  the  strictures, 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  in  writing  the  paper  in  question,  I  had  (and 
I  intended  to  be  understood  as  expressing  as  much)  no  intention  of 
carrying  on  a  continued  controversy  (p.  1 78). 

*  ScottUh  Congregational  Magazine  for  Sept  1849,  p.  261. 
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The  state  of  the  case  is  not  altered  by  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander's 
avowal  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  attack  on  Dr.  Davidson  and 
others.  I  can  leave  my  paper,  and  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander's  harm- 
less strictures,  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  readers  :  such  will 
easily  determine  whether  the  simple  and  straight£3rward  testimony  of 
Jerome  (pp.  155,  171)  was  or  was  not  fairly  represented  by  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  and  justly  ridiculed  (p.  170) ;  whether  it  was 
logical  to  infer  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander's  meaning  from  his  words; 
whether  it  be  sound  reasoning  to  judge  of  the  opinion  of  the  Early 
Church,  as  a  Church,  on  the  books  of  Canonical  Scripture,  from  the 
uncontradicted  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  individual  writers 
belonging  to  that  Church,  in  preference  to  modem  surmises;  and 
whether  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Davidson  and  oth»*s  have  been  accu- 
rately or  inaccurately  stated  (pp.  170,  176). 

Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander's  C€ise  is  contained  in  his  original  attack,  and 
his  rejoinder ;  mine  is  sufficiently  stated  in  my  paper  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

S.  Prideaitx  Tregelles. 

No,  6,  Portland'Square'  Plymoutk, 
March  2,  1850. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  MIRACLES. 

Pear  Sir, — Although  it  may  occasionally  be  an  open  question 
whether  some  particular  Scripture  narrative  does  or  does  not  detail  a 
miracle,  yet  this  does  not  render  it  the  less  important  to  reject  loose 
and  vague  definitions  of  what  miracles  are. 

This  is  the  point  on  which  Mr.  J.  von  Gumpach  is  at  issue  with 
many  of  your  readers.  He  said  (Jan.  1849,  p.  136)  :  '  Although  on 
the  doctrine  of  miracles  it  will  be  difficult  for  theologians  to  agree, 
lintil  they  shall  have  first  agreed  on  the  precise  nature  and  the  defini* 
tion  of  a  miracle,  yet  the  two  most  essential  points  of  that  doctrine  are 
admitted  by  aU^  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  second  of  these 
admitted  points  is,  '  that  the  necessary  qualification  of  a  mircuile  is  its 
answering  some  grandj  lasting^  and  ostensible  purpose.'  This  is  a 
point  which  Mr.  von  Gumpach  says  is  ^  admitted  by  all;'  to  his  con- 
Stat,  I,  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  Christians  and  Biblical 
scholars  (most,  I  believe),  mu8t  answer  non  constat; — his  allegation, 
therefore,  that  this  is  admitted  by  all,  falls  to  the  ground  the  moment 
that  it  is  denied  by  some.  The  application,  therefore,  of  this  principle 
as  an  admitted  point  falls  also.  It  requires  to  be  proved  that  we  must 
inquire  with  regard  to  any  narration,  '  Has  the  great  aim  contemplated 
(£.  e,  of  answering  some  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible  purpose)  been 
accomplished  ?'  The  canon  has  been  asserted,  but  not  demonstrated ; 
and  thus  I  cannot  admit  that,  '  If  to  these  questions  the  context  of 
Scripture  returns  us  no  satisfactory  answer,  it  ought  to  be  a  proof  to 
us  that  no  miracle  is  spoken  of.' 
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Of  course  I  fully  admit  that  God  never  suspends  the  laws  of  nature 
by  a  miracle  unless  He  has  some  end  in  view  worthy  of  His  own  wis- 
dom ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  capable  of  understanding 
apart  from  His  revelation  what  it  has  been  fitting  for  Him  to  do  or  to 
abstain  from  doing :  none  of  us  can  say  to  Him,  ^  What  doest  thou  ?' 

How  many  even  of  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  wrought  nothing 
that  was  permanent  I     Are  they  on  that  account  not  miracles  f 

I  should  probably  have  abstained  from  addressing  you  on  this  point, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  von  Giimpach  seems  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  with  such  ability  and  Christian  common 
sense  in  your  pages,  stands  alone :  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  he 
is  only  in  precise  accordance  with  Biblical  scholars  in  general,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

On  the  question  connected  with  the  miracle  of  Joshua,  I  do  not 
now  enter,  farther  than  to  say  that  it  is  not  disproved  because  of  its  not 
being  mentioned  in  any  extant  writing  from  the  book  of  Joshua  to  that 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  It  is  not  by  a  silence  of  this  kind  that  we  disprove 
Romish  additions  to  Scripture.  If  a  thing  be  already  in  the  Bible,  its 
not  being  mentioned  by  writers  for  many  ages  cannot  invalidate  the 
fact  that  it  is  there.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the  ordinance  of  the  Red 
Heifer  is  not  spoken  of  from  Numbers  xix.  till  Hebrews  ix.  ; — a  longer 
period  than  from  Joshua  to  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach. 

Mr.  von  Gumpach  speaks  as  though  the  Hebrew  language  were  not 
very  definitely  known.  To  this  I  must  demur.  Did  not  Dathe, 
Gesenius,  and  De  Wette  understand  Hebrew  ?  and  yet  they,  in  com- 
mon with  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  thought  the  words  of  the 
passage  in  Joshua  do  intend  to  speak  of  a  miracle.  And  so  I  believe 
that  Hebrew  scholars  will  continue  to  think,  as  fully  as  the  mere 
readers  of  our  English  version. 

I  remember  well  how  twenty  years  ago  or  more  it  was  rather  cus- 
tomary to  explain  away  Elijah  having  been  fed  by  ravens :  Arabians^ 
or  the  people  of  Orbo^  or  anything  rather  than  admit  a  miracle.  I 
have  often  been  smiled-  at  for  adhering  to  so  old-fashioned  an  idea  as 
this  miracle.  I  rarely  now  hear  these  modes  of  avoiding  the  mira- 
culous in  the  case  of  Elijah ;  few  writers  now  advance  it,  and 
critics  return  to  the  old-fashioned  notion.  You  in  the  *  Pictorial 
Bible*  have  (in  common  with  other  critics)  well  shown  that  the  objec- 
tions to  that  being  a  miracle  are  utterly  futile.  Just  as  transient  will 
be,  I  expect,  the  results  of  the  new  explanation  of  the  miracle  of  Joshua. 

S.  R  T. 
Plymouth^  March  12,  1860. 
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History  of  the  American  Bible  Society  from  its  Organization  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  W.  P.  Strickland,  one  of  the  Society's 
agents.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.D.,  of 
Cincinnati.  Embellished  with  a  likeness  of  the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot, 
LL.D.,  first  President  of  the  Society.  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers;  London^  S.  Low.     1849.     Pp.  xxx.  and  466. 

This  volume  is  presented  to  the  public,  as  already  reviewed  in  the 
laudatory  preface  of  Dr.  Rice,  and  in  the  recommeDdations  subjoined 
to  the  work. 

The  author's  object  avowedly  has  been  to  furnish  the  &ct8  which 
relate  to  the  American  Bible  Society ;  its  origin,  special  objects  and 
field  of  labour.  This  leads  him  to  introduce  ^  large  number  of 
collateral  £icts,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  details  which  do  not  relate  to  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
particular,  but  which  are  necessary  to  any  comprehensive  view  of 
what  has  been  done  or  is  doing  in  the  important  work  of  Bible  dis- 
tribution. We  propose  noticing  particularly  those  chapters  which  are 
most  peculiarly  American. 

Mr.  Strickland  commences  with  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  formation  of  tiie  American  Bible  Society.  The  arrival  of 
the  ^  Pilgrim  Fathers '  is  of  course  the  first  event  to  be  noticed :  the 
sketch,  however,  is  so  brief  that  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  pub- 
lication of  our  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Prohibitions  of  Henry  VIII.  on  reading  the  Bible,  are  brought  into 
curious  juxtaposition. 

*  Seventeen  years  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  King  James  had  been  made ;  and  the  edict  by  Henry  VIII^  which  re- 
stricted its  reading  to  royalty,  and  barred  access  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  was 
revoked,  and  the  living  oracles  were  opened  to  all  who  could  procure  them.'—* 
p.  18. 

On  this  side  the  Atlantic  many  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  American,  and  we  fear  that  some  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren 
are  equally  ignorant  of  everything  English,  so  that  in  reading  this 
passage  they  may  ims^ne  the  revocation  of  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  publication  of  our  present 
version  in  1611.  What  should  we  then  have  to  say  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  brought  the  Bible  with  them;  and  though 
some  of  the  mistakes  which  they  made  in  attempts  at  theocratic  govern* 
ment  were  indeed  remarkable,  yet  the  deep-rooted  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God  with  which  their  souls  were  imbued,  was  manifest  in 

many 
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many  ways ; — a  century  and  a  half  ago  there  existed  in  some  of  the 
colonies  laws  which  required  every  family  to  be  furnished  with  a  Bible. 
That  these  laws  were  ever  carried  out  cannot  (we  think)  be  at  all 
supposed. 

When  the  first  American  Congress  met  in  1777  (seven  years  before 
the  acknowledged  independence  of  the  Revolutionary  States)  a  me- 
morial was  presented  on  the  subject  of  Bible  destitution  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  advise  as  to  printing  an 
edition  of  the  Bible.  The  destitution  was  then  great  not  in  the 
United  States  merely,  but  in  all  Christendom  :  the  local  laws  requiring 
in  some  States  that  every  family  should  possess  a  copy  must  have  been 
entirely  in  abeyance.  But  although  the  United  States  wished  to  print 
Bibles,  there  was  difficulty  in  procuring  the  needful  materials — ^paper 
and  types.  An  importation  was  therefore  ordered ;  this  however  was 
found  almost  impracticable  from  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  an  American  edition  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1781. 

After  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1804,  various  local  associations  were  formed  firom  time  to  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  hence  the  suggestion  was 
made  in  1814  that  one  American  Bible  Society  should  be  organized. 
A  plan  for  this  purpose  was  prepared  by  the  New  Jersey  Bible 
Society  in  the  following  year,  and  in  consequence  delegates  from  the 
then  existing  Bible  Societies  were  convened  at  New  York  in  May  1816. 

The  names  of  these  delegates^  and  the  constitution  which  they 
adopted,  are  given  in  Mr.  Strickland's  pages.  From  the  newly>formed 
society  other  auxiliary  societies  soon  sprang ;  and  societies  which  had 
previously  existed  united  themselves  with  it. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  circulated  by  this  society,  up 
to  the  end  of  1848,  amounts,  to  ^ve  millions  eigkt  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand /our  hundred  and  ninety^hreej  in  upwards  of  twenty  differa[it 
languages. 

The  obstacles  to  Bible  circulation  in  the  United  States  are  treated  of 
at  some  len^h  :  Popish  influence  is  one — Popery  is  there  the  same  as 
everywhere  ;  another  hindrance  is  one  from  which  (thanks  be  to  God) 
we  are  preserved  in  this  country — Slavery.  Fearful  indeed  are  the 
consequences  which  result  from  slavery  in  hindering  the  written  revela- 
tion of  God  from  reaching  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  in  bonds. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report : — 

'  The  &ct  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  those  who  hold  slaves  are  nsnally  men  of 
property,  and  oould  and  would  i>archa8e  books  and  supply  their  dependent  people, 
if  nothing  bat  money  were  wanting  to  effect  the  object.  Boi  there  is,  as  stated,  an 
almost  universal  inability  among  slaves  to  read,  and  an  indi^posiiion  to  instruct  them 
equally  extensive,* 

What  a  responsibility !  to  keep  men  who  need  the  knowledge  of  a 
Saviour  in  ignorance — to  hinder  them,  as  it  were,  from  drinking  of  the 
fountain  of  life ! 

One  of  Mr.  Strickland's  chapters  is  devoted  to  a  very  interesting 
subject,  The  Bible  among  the  Indians;  the  aborigines  of  that  land 
where  a  Teutonic  race  have  now  so  frdly  established  themselves,    ^  2%« 

very 
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7)ery  first  Bihh  printed  in  the  American  Continent  wcls  Eliofs  Indian 
SMe,  It  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1663  '  (p.  128). 
The  American  Bible  Society  took  up  the  important  labour  belonging 
thus  especially  to  its  own  field  ;  and  portions  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
the  dialects  of  the  Delaware,  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
Sioux,  Quapaw,  Ojibwa,  and  Chocktaw  Indians.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  Scriptures  thus  diffused  may  be  blessed  to  many  amongst  the 
red  men,  and  that  the  debt  of  injuries  accumulated  for  ages  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  repaid  ? 

*  The  Bible  in  Oregon  and  California '  is  the  subject  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  We  are  not  informed  whether  any  of  the  grants  of 
Bibles  for  Oregon  are  in  the  language  spoken  there  by  the  Indians, 
but  it  seems  as  though  the  contrary  were  intended.  The  church  of 
Rome,  however,  has  had  its  eye  fixed  on  that  country  as  a  sphere  of 
law  amongst  the  aborigines  in  their  own  tongue.  We  have  heard  a 
speech  in  the  Oregon  language  at  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  at  the 
*  festival  of  the  kings '  (i.  e.  the  Epiphany),  when  the  chapel  of  that 
institution  is  made  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  Pdyglott  exhibition : 
we  heard yJjflly  languages  in  succession.  A  communication  from  Oregon 
is  given  in  the  volume  before  us :  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  thus  acknow- 
ledges two  boxes  of  Bibles  in  1848 : — *  Nothing  more  appropriate  was 
ever  brought  to  Oregon.  Romanism,  Campbellism,  Rationalism,  So- 
cinianism,  and  infidelity,  exist  here  in  a  state  of  crudity,  waiting  only 
for  some  moulding^  influence  to  &shion  them,  and  bring  them  forth  in 
all  their  appalling  features.* 

Many  will  be  interested  to  know  that  California^  whither  so  many 
flock,  led  by  that  '  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  evils,'  has 
not  been  neglected  in  the  work  of  Bible  distribution :  thousands  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  have  of  late  been  sent  thither ;  so  that  plentiful 
as  is  gold  in  that  region,  it  is  said  that  the  Word  of  God  is  yet  more  so ; 
previously,  however,  eight  himdred  acres  of  good  land  had  been  given 
for  an  English  Bible.  Some  of  those  who  have  sought  California  for 
worldly  gain  may  there  find  a  better  treasure. 

The  account  .given  of  the  translations  into  foreign  languages  is 
prefeced  with  a  brief  history  of  the  English  Bible.  Of  Coverdale'g 
translation  it  is  said, '  In  1534  Miles  Coverdale  commenced  a  transla- 
tion soon  after  Tyndale's  imprisonment.  The  work  was  completed  in 
one  year,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.*  We  notice  this  statement 
because  it  is  perfectly  correct  in  itself,  and  also  because  it  has  been, 
denied.  The  proof  of  its  correctness  is  found  in  Coverdale^ s  own  state- 
ment, a  fact  which  we  think  that  Mr.  Anderson  (in  his  Annals  of  the 
English  Bible)  must  have  overlooked,  otherwise  he  could  hardly  have 
gone  so  &r  as  to  ridicule  another  writer  whom  he  quotes  for  having 
stated  (to  his  mind)  such  an  absurdity. 

The  painful  results  of  the  question  about  Baptism  which  led  to  the 
division  in  the  American  Bible  Society  are  of  course  noticed  ;  into  this 
we  cannot  enter.  Could  not  some  mode  of  translation  have  been 
adopted  which  Would  faave  been  unexceptionable  ? 

In 
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In  the  chapter  entitled  '  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Bible/  some  sta- 
tistical fiicts  are  given  which  show  the  field  which  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  for  its  home  exertions : — 

'  In  HatsadnisettB. .  .tiiere  are  hundreds  of  fiimilies  nnbleised  by  the  light  of  the 
written  Word.  Plymouth  Gounty,  for  ever  oonsecrated  ss  the  spot  where  pilgrim 
fcet  were  permitted,  for  the  first  tune^  to  stand  upon  a  free  soil,  was  exi^ored  abont 
Hhree  years  since,  and  hondreds  of  fkmilies  were  found  without  the  Bible.  One 
would  diink  this  a  fimcy  ricctch,  were  it  not  sustained  by  cold  New  EIngland  fiicts.' 

The  destitution  in  the  state  of  New  York  is  still  greater.  In  the 
Slave  States,  of  course  the  negroes  are  kept  destitute  of  the  Scriptures ; 
but  this  is  not  all ;  ^  In  Western  Virginia  nearly  one-half  of  the  while 
fiunilies  were  without  the  Bible,  and  this  is  put  down  as  a  low  estimate 
by  those  who  have  made  the  exploration/  What  a  picture !  How 
different  firom  what  is  found  in  any  part  of  this  island ! 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  documents, 
regulations,  and  statistical  details ;  lists  of  testators  who  have  left 
bequests  to  the  society,  &c.  Several  pe^es  are  filled  with  a  catalogue 
of  the  lilnrary  of  the  society ;  the  descriptions  of  the  books,  &c.,  show 
that  the  compiler  of  the  list  (which  we  suppose  Mr.  Strickland  to  have 
simply  cqpied)  had  no  great  acquaintance  with  bibliography. 

This  volume  does  not  i^pear  to  assume  any  literary  pretensions ;  it 
supplies  readers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  with  particulars  not  pre- 
viously obtainable,  relative  to  American  operations,  interspersed  with 
general  information  on  the  subject  of  Bible  distribution^  which  con- 
tains nothing  either  original  or  remarkable :  to  American  readers  many 
1^  the  particulars  and  other  inserted  documents  must  of  course  possess 
a  much  higher  value. 

General  History  of  the  Christian  Seligion  and  Churchy  from,  the 
German  of  Dr.  Augustus  Ne  ander,  translated  from  the  Second  and 
improved  Edition  by  Joseph  Torrey,  Professor  of  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  Edinburgh, 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  above-mentioned  translation  of  Neando-'s  History  of  the  Churchy 
which  is  now,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh, brought  witlwi  the  easy  reach  of  every  ooe^  The  volumes  were 
(ffiginally  published  in  that  excellent  series  of  translations  frran  the 
CrermaD,  which,  through  the  now  common  medium  of  subseriptions 
paid  in  advance,  the  Messrs.  Clark  h^ve,  i%x  a  few  years  past,  been 
issuing  to  their  subscribers,  and  which  could  only  be  obtained  sepa- 
rately by  Bon-subscribers  at  a  two-fold  oost.  In  the  present  instance 
that  rule  has  been  dqnrted  from.  Yielding  to  the  very  generally  ex- 
pressed desire  to  obtain  the  volumes  oi  Neander  without  being  obliged 
to  take  the  whole  series  of  publications  of  which  they  form  a  part,  the 
Messrs.  Chffk  now  offer  them  to  the  puUic  at  the  price  paid  by  the 
original  subscribers ;  and  when  we  add  that  the  volumes  are  in  no  degree 
infoior  to  the  copies  furnished  to  subscribers,  that  th^  are  got  up 
in  precisely  the  same  style,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  dovbt  that  very 

many 
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many  will  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  the  offer,  and  hasten  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  no  less  surprise  than  regret  to  us  that 
Neander's  great  work  should  to  so  limited  an  extent  form  the  text* 
book  for  students  of  Church  History  in  this  country.  Of  course  the 
-work  is  known  to  every  scholar,  and  wherever  it  is  known  it  is  i^pre- 
ciated,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  in  general  use.  It  has  not  dis- 
placed Mosheim  from  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  study  both  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  Church's  chequered  course,  nor  Milner  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  love  to  follow  her  only  amidst  those  scenes 
w^here  she  proved  herself  a  true  Messenger  from  Heaven.  From  these  ^ 
imperfect  works  it  is  that  almost  all  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  Church 
History  in  this  country  is  drawn,  and  to  nearly  all  who  do  not  make 
this  important  branch  not  merely  of  theological,  but  of  general  educa* 
tion,  their  study,  the  rich  stores,  the  comprehensive  views,  and  the 
g'lowing  pictures  of  Neander  are  unknown.  Conservatism,  driven  from 
every  other  refuge,  seems  not  only  resolved  but  able  to  make  good  her 
ground  on  the  field,  of  knowledge,  and  works,  which  the  more  advanced 
scholarship  of  the  Continent  has  left  behind  for  half  a  century,  are  only 
renewing  their  youth  in  the  shape  of  cheap  editions  amongst  ourselves. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  that  amount  of  dictionary  value  which 
Mosheim  possesses,  and  when  the  spirit  is  weary  it  often  does  us  good 
to  take  an  hour^s  refreshment  in  the  pages  of  the  pious  Milner ;  but  he 
who  would  estimate  aright  the  position  and  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  world,  who  would  understand  the  numberless  influences  by  which 
it  has  been  acted  on  frt>m  without,  as  well  as  the  power  which  it  ha» 
exerted  in  return,  who  would  have  his  thoughts  elevated  to  behold  in  it 
that  ^  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,'  and  ii^ho  would  leam  to 
anticipate,  from  what  it  has  done,  the  glory  of  its  final  triumph,  must 
mark  its  history  as  developed  by  Neander's  skilful  hand. 

Most  of  our  readers  do  not  know  Neander  ;  if  they  did,  they  n'ould 
never  rest  till  they  knew  his  works.  Let  them  imagine  to  themselves 
a  man  of,  in  many  respects,  unprepossessing  appearance,  neither  tall 
nor  stout,  with  an  ill-made  body  wrapped  in  an  ill-made  coat,  no 
handsome  features  in  the  countenance,  no  commanding  brow,  no  spark- 
ling eyes,  but  eyes  hardly  visible  under  their  large  and  shaggy  eye- 
brows ;  let  them  imagine  that  they  know  him,  with  all  his  diminutive 
"  appearance,  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  attainments,  versed  in  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  his  own  country,  able  even  to  converse 
with  ease  in  most  of  the  languages,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
Europe,  learned  in  the  theologies  of  the  world :  let  them  imagine,  not- 
withstanding that,  when  they  see  him,  they  can  neither  think  of  being 
emboldened  by  his  bodily  appearance,  nor  of  being  awed  by  his  mental 
power,  but  are  at  once  warmed  and  won  by  the  genuine  simplicity  of 
his  character,  by  the  kindliness  of  his  heart,  and  the  depth  of  those 
Christian  convictions  which  are  to  him  his  very  breath  of  life,  and  they 
will  form  some  idea  of  the  impression  which  he  would  make  on  them. 
Let  them  ftirther  imagine  that  they  hear  him  lecture,  hear  him  pour 
iorth,  with  hardly  even  notes  before  him,  his,  like  his  country's  own 
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river,  ^  exulting  and  abounding  stream  ;'  mark  the  emotion  too  deep  for 
tears  with  which  he  traces  the  trials  of  the  good  of  every  ^e,  and 
describes  the  victory  of  faith ;  see  the  enlargement,  the  spirituality,  the 
Christian  freedom  of  his  views — ^and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  one  of 
them  could  be  content  without  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
that  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  labours  of  his  life. 

Neander  is  himself  a  man  to  whom  his  Christianity  is  his  very  life ; 
and  the  peculiar  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  Church  History  is 
this,  that  he  has  seen  Christianity  to  be  the  life  of  the  world.  To 
him  it  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  doctrines,  it  is  a  real  substantive 
power— the  '  power  of  God*  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men — that  power 
which  is  destined  gradually  to  subdue  all  things  to  itself,  imtil  the 
whole  world  is  leavened,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  become  '  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.'  As  he  says  himself  in  his 
introductory  remarks, — 

*  In  Christianity  we  recognize  a  power  not  bom  f^om  the  concealed  depths  of 
human  nature,  but  springing  from  heaven  which  has  opened  itself  to  alienated 
humanity — a  power  which,  elevated  in  its  being  as  well  as  in  its  origin  above  aU 
that  human  nature  by  any  means  of  its  own  could  produce,  is  rather  to  com- 
municate  to  it  new  life,  and  remodel  it  from  its  very  foundations.  The  source  of 
this  power  is  He,  in  whose  life  its  appearance  is  presented  to  us — Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  separated  from  God  by  sin.' 

It  is  to  this  view  of  his  subject  more  especially  that  we  owe  those 
many  valuable  chapters  wherein  the  devotional  life  of  the  Church  in 
different  eras  is  presented  to  us,  as  well  as  those  interesting  mono- 
g^phies  where  some  distinguished  individual  is  viewed,  not  merely  as 
he  is  in  himself,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  religious  tendencies  of 
his  age.  By  this  it  is  too  that  we  always  feel  ourselves,  in  reading 
Neander,  not  dealing  with  abstractions,  but  with  living  and  life-giving 
realities. 

Of  the  mere  amount  of  learning  and  research  displayed  in  the 
volumes  we  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say  a  word. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  studying  Neander  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  writes,  the  feelings  of  his  own  country  so 
different  from  those  of  ours,  and  those  many  controversies  in  which  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  German  historian  to  take  a  part.  Perhaps 
few  things  have  more  repelled  the  English  reader  from  his  pages  than 
those  long  discussions  about  the  Gnostics  to  which  he  is  so  early  in- 
troduced. Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work, 
though  a  very  great  part  of  it  is  called  forth  by  views  peculiar  to  some 
German  vrriters,  and  which  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  this 
country.     May  we  long  be^ignorant  of  them  I 

Were  our  object  at  present  to  discuss  Neander's  merits  as  a  historian, 
we  might  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  take  exception  to  some  thingS| 
such  as  for  example  his  too  great  subjectivity^  but  we  have  said  enough 
for  the  present.  Our  object  is  rather  earnestly  to  press  the  study  of 
his  work  upon  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  that  most  in- 
teresting of  all  histories,  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  commend  to  our  readers  the  translation  named  at  the 
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h^ad  of  these  remarks.  The  translation  is  excellent,  the  first  foui* 
volumes  being  reprinted  from  the  American  translation  by  Professor 
Torrey,  and  the  fifth  volume  being  translated  by  Dr.  Stebbing.  The 
i¥hole  is  translated  from  the  second  edition  of  the  original,  the  last,  we 
regret  to  think,  which  the  age  of  its  distinguished  author  gives  us  any 
reason  to  hope  he  will  himself  be  able  to  revise. 

Daily  JBihle  Illustrations ;  being  JOriginal  Readings  for  a  Year^  on 
Subjects  from  Sa>cred  History^  Biography,  Geography,  AntiquitieSy 
and  Theology,  especially  arranged  for  the  Family  Circle,  By  John 
Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Antediluvians  and  Patriarchs: 
January — March.     Edinburgh:  Wm.  Oliphant  and  Sons.   1850. 

We  can  make  no  apology  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  for  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  a  new  publication  by  its  Editor.  We  are  solely 
responsible  for  all  the  sentiments  of  our  critique ;  and  we  will  not 
ofifend  Dr.  Kitto's  sensitive  delicacy  by  any  fulsome  eulogies  or  indis- 
criminate laudations ;  we  only  write  our  own  sincere  and  independent 
convictions. 

The  industry  of  Dr.  Kitto  is  to  be  admired.  In  one  form  or  other 
he  is  constantly  adding  to  our  stock  of  Biblical  liteiature.  Varying 
forms  and  styles  of  composition  are  assumed,  according  to  the  end  he 
has  proposed.  His  book  in  course  of  publication  diff*er3  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  his  former  eflforts.  It  is  less  exclusive  in  its 
range  of  subjects,  and  will  command  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  Dr. 
Kitto  comes  down  from  the  high  and  distant  paths  of  Biblical  science, 
and  mingles  freely  in  their  homes  and  in  their  hearths  with  the  nume- 
rous students  whom  these  attractive  volumes  will  draw  around  him. 
His  object  is  to  present  the  results  of  sound  erudition,  patient  research, 
and  personal  travel  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  and  profit  the  million, 
who  cannot  spend  time  over  bulky  cyclopaedias  and  prolific  commen- 
taries. Great  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  wise  and  patriotic 
men  in  popularising  common  science ;  sheets  of  useful  knowledge  are 
wafted  in  thousands  by  every  breeze ;  why  should  not  the  higher  de- 
partment of  Biblical  and  theological  lore  be  brought  down  to  the 
*  business  and  bosom'  of  the  inquiring  and  intelligent  Christian  dis- 
ciple. Let  him  know  all  he  can,  and  add  to  his  '  faith  knowledge  ;* 
let  him  see  apposite  illustrations  taken  from  *  Manners*  or  Geography ; 
let  him  wonder  at  new  proofs  of  integrity  and  authenticity  in  those . 
statutes  which  are  the  '  men  of  his  counsels ;'  let  him  gaze  on  Nine- 
veh, Babylon,  and  Egypt,  offering  monumental  homage  to  Moses  and 
the  prophets, — and  is  he  not  prepared  and  disciplined  for  arriving  all 
the  sooner  at  the  'riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ  ?' 

Dr.  Kitto  has,  in  this  instance,  adopted  a  wise  and  peculiar  method 
of  imparting  his  instructions.  The  book  is  correctly  named  *  Daily 
Bible  Illustrations.'  The  author's  reflections  are  based,  indeed,  upon 
consecutive  portions  of  the  narration ;  but  his  theme  is  sometimes  a 
marvellous  incident,  a  pregnant  expression,  a  significant  ceremony,  a 

name 
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name  suggestive  of  character,  a  place  enveloped  with  sacred  associa- 
tions, or  some  custom  peculiar  to  former  ages  and  Eastern  lands.  This 
plan  relieves  the'  treatise  of  the  formality  and  dulness  which  often 
belong  to  continuous  expositions.  For  example,  under  'Seventh 
Week,'  we  have  marked  as  themes — 

God's  Purposes  and  Man's  Devices. 

Patriarchal  Wealth. 

The  Jews. 

The  First  War. 

Kings  and*  Kingdoms — Melchizedec. 

The  Covenant. 

Slaves. 

Practical  piety,  the  great  end  of  all,  is  not  forgotten  in  these  daily 
exercises.  To  this  issue  all  the  thoughts,  remarks,  and  inferences  are 
directed,  as  if  headed  by  the  apostolical  motto,  '  that  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  with  us,  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  The  '  Readings'  for  the  first  day  of  the 
week  are  selected  with  careful  regard  to  the  delightful  and  refreshing 
services  and  meditations  of  the  holy  Sabbath.  Thus  the  interests  of  the 
heart  are  not  merged  in  the  claims  of  the  intellect ;  the  inner  life  is 
nurtured  with  that  appropriate  aliment  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  so 
richly  and  generously  provided  for  it. 

Dr.  Kitto  has,  in  our  opinion,  succeeded  well  in  his  endeavour.  We 
should  imagine  that  an  ordinary  reader  will  find  his  way  through  the 
volume,  not  only  without  fatigue,  but  with  growing  delight  and  attach- 
ment. The  style  is  easy  and  vigorous,  and  the  pictorial  illustrations 
are  in  general  tasteful  and  accurate.  To  find  fault  we  will  not,  amidst 
so  much  to  please  and  benefit.  We  trust  that  many  a  family  circle 
will  enliven  its  evening  hours  with  these  striking  and  impressive 
papers,  so  full  of  instructive  material,  happily  expressed  and  arranged. 

More  we  might  have  said,  but  less  we  could  not  say ;  for  we  hold 
that  no  man  on  becoming  an  editor  foregoes  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
an  ordinary  author — ^the  common  claim  of  having  any  of  his  literary 
productions  noticed  even  in  a  journal  conducted  by  himself.  A  man 
does  not  forfeit  his  civic  franchise  when  his  name  is  inscribed  as  a 
senator  on  the  roll  of  St.  Stephen's. 

John  Eadis. 

43,  Cambridge  Street,  GUugow, 


*^*  From  the  press  of  other  matter,  some  Reviews  and  many  Notices 
of  Books  have  been  omitted  from  the  present  Number ;  but  the  next 
will  be  largely  occupied  with  them. 
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Anew  edition  of  the  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  is 
in  preparation  :  this  will  in  fact  be  a  new  Book,  the  whole  being  re-written,  and  a 
systematic  view  of  the  science  accurately  presented  according  to  the  most  recent 
inyestigations. — Publisher's  Circular, 

Messrs.  Longmans  annoance  for  publication  a  work  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cooke, 
M.A.,  On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  *with  Notes  for  readers  and  students  of  the 
Bible.'  The  notes  are  intended  to  present  the  results  of  the  most  important 
works  on  the  Acts  that  have  appear^  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  in  a 
condensed  and  intelligible  form. 

Mr.  Sampson  I^w  announces  Light  in  Dark  Places ;  or.  Memorials  of  Christian 
Life  in  the  Middle  Centuries,  from  the  German  of  Neander,  probably  an  American 
translation. 

The  Sketches  of  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
M.A.,  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  a  simultaneous  production  of  a  work  published 
in  America  recently,  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  known  as  The  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  English  Notes,  It  has  been  issued  too  late  for  our  notice  in  the  present 
Number,  but  it  is  intended  to  examine  this,  together  with  other  recent  works  on  th« 
Holy  Land,  in  our  next  publication. 

The  long-continued  flow  of  Apocalyptic  publications  has  now  somewhat  abated, 
and  it  is  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  give  our  readers  a  collective 
account  of  Recent  Apocalyptic  Literature  in  the  next  Number. 

The  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Owen,  in  fifteen 
octavo  vols.,  will  be  commenced  early  in  June,  by  Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
It  is  to  be  published  on  the  plan  now  coming  much  into  vogue — of  a  materially 
lower  price  to  early  subscribers.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  cheap  library  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  our  most  distinguished  English 
divines. 

The  Hulsean  prize  of  the  present  year  has  been  gained  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Tomkins,  M. A.,  formerly  classical  tutor  of  Stepney  Baptist  College,  now  of  Cathe* 
rine  Hall,  Cambridge.    The  subject  is,  *  On  the  Use,  by  Heathen  Authors,  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.' 

Bodleian  Library. — From  a  catalogue  of  books  purchased  for  the  Library 
during  the  year  ending  November  8,  1849,  it  appears  that  several  important  and 
curious  acquisitions  have  been  made  to  it  Among  these  are  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Sanscrit  MSS.  formed  by  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  (now  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Cambrid^)  during  his  residence  in  India,  in  number  160.  A  catalogue  of  these 
is  prepanng. 

The  Allgemeine  Literatur  Zeitung,  an  able  German  periodical,  partly  religioner 
which  has  been  published  for  sixty>five  years,  under  me  able  editorial  charge  of 
successive  professors  of  Halle,  was  discontinued  in  December  last. 

Dr.  Neander  is  engaged  on  the  volume  of  Church  History  which  embraces  the 
period  from  a.d.  1308  to  1517. 

The  Church  History  of  Professor  Karl  Hase  of  Jena  has  been  translated  from 
the  German  by  Professor  Blumenthal  and  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Wing,  and  is  announced 
for  speedy  publication  in  the  United  States. 

We 
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We  learn  from  onr  German  correspondent,  that  the  recent  decision  of  the  Jadidal 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coancil  in  the  question  between  the  Bishop  of  EUeter  and 
Mr.  Gorham,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Germany,  and  it  is  understood  that 
*\q  Rev.  Th.  Baltzer  (formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  Professor  at  Breslau,  and  now 
•tiw  ,T  at  Naumbuvg— one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Deutsch-Catholiken)  is 
preparing  a  work,  suggested  thereby,  under  the  title  Ein  Glaubens  Gericht  in  der 
Mitte  des  19  Jahrhunderts,  aU  BtUrag  zur  Mtform  des  protestantiscken  Kirckeu- 
wesens. 

Professor  Fricke  is  engaged  in  writing  a  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  of 
which  the  first  part  is  understood  to  be  already  in  the  press. 

Professor  Thenius  has  in  the  press  an  exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Kings,  under  the  title  Die  Backer  der  Kdnige  exegedsch  hearbeitet  von  Prof, 
Thenius, 

Of  Hagenbach's  Kirchengeschichte  a  second^edition  is  in  the  press ;  and  of  the 
work  Uwer  die  zu  Kunst  der  evangelischen  Kirchen,  which  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  Germany,  another  edition  (the  third)  is  iu  preparation. 

The  Rev.  Th.  Kaufmann  is  about  to  publish  a  work  that  promises  to  be  very 
interesting — Die  Entwickelung  der  Gottesidee,  Mit  einem  Vorwort :  die  Kunst  wmL 
die  Aesthetik. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Burgess,  late  of  Luton,  is  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the 
Syriac  translation  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  in  &e  British  Museum,  especially  its 
numerous  Scripture  quotations,  for  purposes  bearing  on  Biblical  criticism.  He  is 
also  preparing  a  Translation  of  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius,  recently  disco- 
vered in  a  Syriac  Translation,  the  Greek  text  having  long  been  lost  The  Syriae 
text  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Careton,  to  whom  this  branch  of  learning 
is  so  greatly  indebted. 

Although  the  following  paragraph  refers  to  a  valued  Contributor  to  this  Journal, 
the  testimonial  to  Biblical  literature  which  it  embodies  demands  for  it  a  place  in 
our  pages : — 

*  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  on  Mr.  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles.  Mr.  Tregelles  has  long  been 
known  to  Biblical  scholars  as  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  me  field  of  textual 
critidsm.  He  is  the  translator  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Gesenius, 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster.  We  are  also  indebted  to  his  labours  for  an 
exceedingly  able  translation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  from  the  ancient  Greek 
Text,  every  word  of  which  is  supported  by  the  oldest  MSS.  now  extant  But  the 
work  to  which  Mr.  Tregelles  has  devoted  himself  for  many  years  past  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  work  no  expense  of  time  or  labour  has  been  spared ;  the  oldest  and  best  MSS^ 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  have  been  collated ;  all  that  skill  could  devise 
and  unwearied  industry  execute  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  one  point,  **  to 
exhibit  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  very  words  in 
which  it  was  written  by  holy  men  of  God,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  With 
Dr.  Tregelles  for  editor,  and  the  Messrs.  Bagster  for  publishers,  we  confidently 
expect  in  this  forthcoming  work  a  permanent  addition  to  our  Sacred  Literature. 
It  was  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  importance  and  value  of  his  labours,  and  to  cheer 
and  encourage  him  in  his  arduous  toils,  that  the  University  of  St  Andrew's  con- 
ferred this  degree  upon  Dr.  Tregelles — a  degree  which  they  confer  on  very  rare 
occasions,  and  then  only  upon  individuals  of  sterling  and  acknowledged  merit 
We  know  not  which  party  is  most  honoured,  the  sdiolar  who  receives,  or  the 
University  which  confers  a  degree  under  circumstances  such  as  these.' — The  Edin* 
burgh  Witness,  Feb.  16,  1850. 
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ENGLISH. 

Calvin  (J.) — The  Life  of  John  Calvin ;  compiled  from  Authentic  Sources, 

and  partkularly  from  his  Correspondence.    By  Thomas  H.  Dyer.    8to.  yp.  572. 

Da  Costa  (Dr.  I.) — Israel  and  the  Gentiles.     Contributions  to  the  History 

of  the  Jews,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.    Post  8vo.  pp.  640. 

Fiske  (Rev.    E.   F.) — The  Respective  Peculiarities  in   the  Creeds  of  the 

Mahometan  and  the  Hinda  which  stand  in  the  way  of  Conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith :  an 
£ssay.    8vo.    Cambridge,  pp.  160. 

Hussey  (Rev.  R.)— Sermons,  mostly  Academical ;  with  a  Preface,  containing 

a  Refutation  of  the  Theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac  Fragments  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatio*. 
8to.  pp.  226. 

Neander  (A.)^ — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  from 

the  German  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  Translated  by  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  Vol.  V.  8to. 
pp.  816.    (Clark's  Foreign  and  Theological  library,  Vol.  XV.) 

Olshausen  (H.) — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels;  adapted  especially 

for  Preachers  and  Students.  By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Rey.  Thomas  Brown  and  Rev.  John  Gill.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  568.  (Clark's  Foreign  and  Theo- 
logical Library,  Vol.  XVI.) 

Scudamore  (W.  E.) — An  Essay  on  the  Office  of  the  Intellect  in  Religion ; 

with  especial  Reference  to  the  Eyidenees  of  a  Reyelation,  and  the  Proof  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
By  William  Edward  Scudamore.    Syo.  pp.  304. 

Salmon  (Rev.    G.) — The  Propriety    of   Prayer   for    Temporal    Blessings; 

preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Noy.  15, 1849.    8yo.  (Dublin)  pp.  44. 

Woodhouse  (G.  W.)— The  Church  of  England ;  her  Fidelity  to  the  Truth, 

and  her  Efficiency  for  Good  ;  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  WoWer- 
hampton,  Noy.  21, 1849.    By  the  Rey.  G.  W.  Woodhouse.  M.A.    8vo.  pp.  16. 

Kitto   (Dr.   J.) — Daily  Bible  Illustrations;  being  Original  Readings  for  a 

Year  on  Subjects  from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology, 
especially  designed  for  the  Family  Circle.  Antediluyians  and  Patriarchs,  Jan.  to  March.  1  imo. 
pp.  480. 

'Schumann  (A.)— An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. By  A.  Schumann.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Author  of  *  People's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.'    Syo.  pp.  348. 

Crosby   (A.) — The    Second   Advent;    or,   What  do  the    Scriptures  teach 

respecting  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.    ISmo.  (Boaton,  U.S.)  pp.  184. 

M'Cosh  (Rev.  J.) — The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical. and 

Moral.    By  the  Rey.  James  M*Cosh.    8yo.  (Edinburgh),  pp.  &6a. 

Read  (Rev.    H.) — The  Hand  of  God  in   History ;   or,  Divine  Providence 

historically  illustrated  in  the  Extension  and  Establishment  of  Christianity.  Post  8yo.'  (Hart- 
ford), pp.  404. 

Bryce  (J.)— Ten  Years  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  1833  to  184«;  with 

Historical  Retrospect  from  1560.    2  yols.  Syo.  pp.  480. 

Eastern  Churches;  containing  Sketches  of  the  Nestorian,  Armenian,  Jacobite, 

Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  Communities.    Post  8yo.  pp.  184. 

Humphrey  (Rev.  W.  G.) — The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  ;  in  Nine  Sermons 

preached  before  the  CJniyersity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Year  1849,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the 
Rey.  John  Hulse.    8yo.  pp.  296. 

Jerusalem  (The)  Remembrancer ;  or,  the  Daily  Thoughts  of  a  Year  during 

a  Residence  in  Jerusalem.    12mo.  pp.  874. 

M'Caul  (Rev.  Dr.  A^^ — Thoughts  on  Rationalism,  Revelation,  and  the  Divine 

Authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  which  is  added,  the  State  of  Christianity  in  Grermauy, 
by  Professor  Quinet ;  translated  from  the  French.    Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  1 66. 

Thomson  (Rev.  P.) — The  Soul,  its  Nature  and  Destinies.     12mo.  pp.  246. 
Worsley  (T.) — The  Province  of  the  Intellect  in  Religion,  deduced  from  Our 

I^rd  s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  considered  with  reference  to  Preyalent  Errors ;  Book  V. 
The  Patriarchs.    8yo.  pp.  276. 

Ilaslam 
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Haslam  (Rev.  W.) — ^The  Cross  and  the  Serpent ;  being  a  Brief  History  of 

the  Triamph  of  the  Cron  through  a  long  Series  of  A^.  in  Pkopheey,  Types,  and  Folfllment. 
ISnOt  pp.  886. 

'  It  is  Written  Again  ;'  or,  a  Help  to  a  Corrected  and  Harmonized  Reading 

of  the  Scriptures.    Sto.  pp.  64.  • 

Keith  (Rev.  A.) — Isaiah,  as  it  is ;    or  Judah  and  Jerusalem  the  Subjects  of 

Isaiah's  Prophesying.    By  the  Kev.  Alex.  Keith .    Post  8to.  pp.  68)1. 

Mahan  (Rev.  A.)~Lectures  on   the  Ninth  of  Romans;  Election,  and  the 

Inflttenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    ISmo.  pp.  IttS. 

FOREIGN. 
Libronim  symbolicorum  Ecclesiae  orien talis  Appendix.     Ex  schedis  posthumis 

£.  J.  Kiramil,  ed.  H.  J.  G.  Weissenborn.  Insunt :  Metrophants  GritopuII  Conressio,  Decretum. 
Synodi  CSonstantinopolitanae  anni  1672.    Index.  8to.  (Jenae.) 

Monuments  Fidei  Ecclesiae  orientalis.     Primum  in  unum  corpus   colle^it 

▼ariantes  lectiones  ad  fldem  optimorom  exemploram  adnotavit  prolegomena  addidit  indice 
reram  praecipuarum  instmxit  B.  J.  Kimmel.  Accedit  appendix  ex  schMis  editoris  posthumia 
ediU  i^  II.  J.  Chr.  Weissenborn.    9  Partes,  8to.  (Jenae.) 

Stier  (R.) — Jesaias,  nicht  Pseudo-Jesaias.     Auslegung  seiner  Weissasrung 

Kap.  40— 6«.    Nebst  Binleitung  ivider  die  Ptendo-KriUk.    Vol.  I.  Svo.  (Barmen.) 

Thenius  (O.) — Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  d.  Biichem  d.  Konige.    Nebst 

Anhang  das  Torexilische  Jerusalem  u.  desaen  Tempel.    8to.  (Leips.) 

Lepsius  (R.) — Denkmaler  aus  Acgypten  und  Aethiopien.    4to.  (Berlin.) 
Creuzer  (F.) — Religions  et  1' Antiquity,  consid^r^es  principalement  dans  leurs 

Ibrmes  syraholiques  el  mythologiques.  Tradnit  de  rAllemand,  refonda  en  partie,  complete 
et  developpe  par  J.  D.  Guiigniaiilt.    Tome  Sme,  Sme  partie,  ou  Sme  psrtie,  Sme  section.    Svo. 

Lutz  (J.  L.) — Biblische  Hermeneutik.     Naeh  dessen  Tode,  herausgegeben 

▼on  Adolph  Lutx.    Svo.  (Pforxhelm). 

TVei;;!   (J.   B.) — Theologisch  -  chronologische   Abhandlung  iib.   das  wahre 

Geburts-u.  Sterb>Jahr.  Jesn  Cliristi.    Vol.  II.  4to.  (Sulab.) 


^«*  Although  the  names  of  the  Contributors  to  this  Journal  are  no  longer  given 
in  connection  with  their  articles,  the  publication  still  remains  an  organ  lor  the 
dUcuuion  of  subjects  in  Sacred  Literature.  The  views  advanced  will  thus  neces- 
sarily vary,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  the  several  writers ;  the  Editor  not 
being  held  responsible  for  every  opinion  and  argument,  but  only  for  the  general 
adaptation  of  the  article  to  the  design  of  the  Journal. 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  IV.  p.  198,  for  LalinVulgaie  read  Laiiu  Vernons. 
f,      V.  p.  46,  line  SI,  for  rrnv'Tot  read  T«vr«^. 
M  99  196,  line  32,  for  special  read  spaded. 

„  „  198,  line    9,  for  vhh  read  rh'h. 

„  ft    ,.      „     10,  for  nast  read  post. 

„    „      „    23,  for  Vfc6l  read  K"^!.. 
„  „    „      „    30,  foTputs  in  read  puts  it  in. 


*^^  Ths  THIe-pagt  and  Index  <fthe  fifth  Volmne  unit  be  given  with 

the  next  Nvndter, 
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INDEX 


TO  THE 


FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  LITERATURE. 


A. 


Amtab — Illustrations  op  Scbiftube 
FBOM  the  Ancient  Bedouin  Ro- 
mance OF  THAT  Name,  1-35;  sab- 
stantial  identity  of  the  ancient  and 
existing  customs  of  the  Arab  tribes,  1 ; 
'Antar'  describes  Arabian  manners 
before  Mohammed,  2;  object  of  this 
article  to  produce  illustrations  of 
Scripture  from  'Antar/  2;  Assmai 
the  principal  author  of  tiiis  romance, 
2  ;  Antar  and  Mamnn,  3,  4 ;  brilliant 
period  described  in  *  Antar,'  5 ;  places 
named  from  *  Antar,'  7  ;  character  as 
a  poem,  8;  reason  why  so  long  un- 
known to  European  Orientalists,  10 ; 
Mr.  Hamilton's  translation,  11,  12; 
illustrations  from  the  usages  of  war, 
13  ;  crime  of  erecting  an  altar  similar 
to  the  sacred  altar  at  Mecca,  16 ;  nup- 
tial customs,  18 ;  illustrations  from 
Antar's  early  history  as  the  son  of  a 
female  slave,  20-28;  Antar's  combat 
with  a  lion,  28 ;  his  love,  30-33 ;  his 
Talour  and  filial  respect,  33;  he  de- 
livers the  prince,  and  is  highly 
honoured  by  King  Zoheir,  35. 

Assmai,  author  of  *  Antar,*  2. 


B. 


Baptism  for  the  Dead,  396-414 ;  va- 
riety of  opinion,  396 ;  not  instead  of 
unbaptized  dead,  nor  does  it  refer  to 
washings  for  the  dead,  397;  nor  to 
tiiose  baptized  after  martyrdom  of 
others,  nor  does  it  mean  for  Christ 
who  is  dead,  398;  'baptism  of  suffer- 
ing and  death '  the  true  meaning,  403 ; 
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proof  of  this,  403-412 ;  free  translation 
of  the  whole  passage,  4 13. 

Bar  Chochebas,  the  pseudo-Messiah,  374, 
376. 

Bartolooci*s  collation  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  (B),  37. 

Bayer,  Hartmann,  opposes  Theobald 
Thamer,  132. 

^n  Gabirol,  380,  391. 

Ben  Jacob  Alphes,  Rabbi  Isaac,  392, 393. 

Bentley's  collation  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  (B),  37. 

Bible  of  Every  Land  noticed,  243,  244. 

BiBUCAi.  Criticism,  First  Lessons  in, 
No.  1 — Preliminary  Remarks,  415- 
422 ;  this  series  meant  for  general  read- 
ers or  young  students,  415;  object  to 
investigate  subjects  of  previous  inquiry 
regarding  the  books  of  Scripture,  416 ; 
as  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  and  Ca- 
nonical Authority  of  the  Books ;  De- 
termination of  the  Text ;  Principles  of 
Interpretation  of  the  Text,  418; 
general  observations,  418-422. 

Biblical  Intelligence,  248-250,  521, 
522. 

Biblical  Lectures,  Popular,  422- 
436 ;  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
young  n^n,  422 ;  defect  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  Mr.  Purdy's  prize  essay 
censured,  424 ;  great  value  of  Christian 
associations  for  the  improvement  of 
young  men,  425;  this  Society's  plan 
resembles  that  of  our  Journal,  427; 
Mr.  Stoweirs  lecture,  429;  Dr. 
M*Neile's,  431 ;  Mr.  Hamilton's,  434. 

Bibliotkeca  Sacrat  Strictures  on,  178, 
179. 

Birch's  collation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
(B),  39. 

Butler  s  Analogy  criticised,  468-475* 

N 
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C. 


CUttlmer^  Poalkwmom  WorkM  notified, 

233-S39. 

CoRKBSPONPBMGB :  J.  O.  Muiphy  on 
Hebrew  TenM,  194-203;  J.  Von 
Gumpach  on  the  Miracle  of  Joehoa, 
225-231 ;  Rer.  P.  Meatus  on  Borial 
with  Chritt  by  Baptism,  231,  232; 
Keconsidered  Texts,  No.  1,  Bom.  iz. 
S,  495-499 ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander's 
strictures  on  article  by  Dr.  S,  P.  Tre- 
gelles,  499-510 ;  Dr.  TregsUeir  Beply, 
510,  51 1 ;  Dr.  Tregelles  on  Definitions 
of  Miracles,  511,512. 

Creation,  Gii  ths  Mosaic  Account 
OF  THE,  186-194 ;  assumed  principles, 
186 ;  matter  produced  long  oefore  the 
operations  ofthe  six  days,  187 ;  day  of 
34  hours,  187;  notes  on  Ae  recorded 
operations  of  the  six  days,  187-198 ; 
concluding  reflections,  193. 

Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianttm  reriewed, 
389-^73 1  his  VmiieUB  /yiiflficHig,355. 


D. 


Denxinger  on  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  363. 
De  Wette,  Dr.  W.  M.  L.,  notice  of  his 

death,  249. 
Dsohohaina,  2. 


E. 


Ebn  Ezra,  385-387. 

Edinburgh  Meuiew,  article  in,  examined, 

456-491. 
English  BetHew  on  the  Ignatian  Epistles, 

354. 
Eplphanios  on  the  Hebrew  of  Matthew's 

Gospel,  154. 


G. 


Gaossen's  TTuopnsuttia  censured,  463. 

H. 

Hades,  83. 

Halleyi,  Rabbi  Jehuda,  his  poem  *  Sion/ 
375,  383. 

Hamilton's  Litsrary  Attractions  qf  the 
Bible  reviewed,  434-436. 

Hamilton's  (Mr.  T.)  Translation  of  *  An- 
tar,'  2,  11,  12. 

Harting's  Quastionem  de  Marcione  no- 
ticed, 245,  246. 

HEniUBiW  POETRT  OF  THB  MiDDLfi  AgES, 


873-995 ;  gnndenr  of  inspired  poetry 
—Professor  Monk's  Essay,  373 ;  poem 
for  9th  dT  Ab,  374-entitied  *SioD,' 
by  Babbi  Jehuda  Hallevi,  375;  pre- 
tenn<m8  and  fiite  of  Bar  Chochebas, 
874,  375;  Iftaimonides,  378;  Bahtd 
Al-Charisi  compl^ned  of  the  Jem 
adopting  a  fbroign  language,  379; 
poems  of  Ben  Gabirol,  380;  Jewish 
schools  and  collies — ^learned  men  and 
poets, 382;  Babbi  Isaac— Halleri, 383; 
« Al-Charizi's  Art  of  Poetry,'  384; 
Ebn  Esra's  romantic  marrisge,  385, 
386;  his  travels  and  writings,  387; 
Bfaimonides  not  a  poet,  388 ;  Bmdri, 
388;  'Gan  Eden/  Bieti,  Profeffior 
Lozati,  389;  Babbi  Isaac  Ben  Jacob 
Alphes,  392 ;  Judith's  Ode,  394,  395. 

Hug  on  the  original  of  Bfatthew's  Gos- 
pel 1 59. 

Hussey  on  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  365. 

I. 

Ignatian  Efistus,  339-373;  TsIioNe 
hibouTs  of  Mr.  Cnreton,  389;  thr« 
coUections  of  these  Episties,  340 ;  their 
literary  history,  340-343;  <i«»W 
of  tiie  Syriac  version.  344;  MSS. m«1 
for  the  Corpus  Ignatianm,  346; 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  346;  ^ 
cMnens  of  hierarchic  tone,  350,351; 
features  of  the  Curetonian  text,  ^2 1 
groundless  charges  ofthe  iMtsA^e- 
vieWy  354;  and  of  the  Irish  Ecdaias^ 
ticca  Journal,  356 ;  Petermann's  edi- 
tion of  tiiese  episties,  36 1 ;  Mr.  BoKr 
on  the  same,  365-368 ;  evidence  in 
favour  of  three  epistles,  368-372. 

Inspiration  or  the  Authobs  ot  wi 
Scriptubes,  437-495 ;  object  tvotoiQ 
—  to  expose  tiie  proofless  coidib» 
theory,  and  to  disprove  it,  457 ;  ^' 
ims  of  Locke  and Chillingwortl^.433, 
inspiration  extended  only  to  rrii^ 
truth,  440 ;  2  Tim.  iik  16  examB^ 

440;  passages  in  John  av.-x^."  jl; 
Luke's  introduction,  446 ;  InSf^ 
not  superintendence,  447 ;  genew  P"?" 
ciples,  447-453 ;  instances  of  error  » 
tiie  Bible,  453-456;  argument  fcrpw- 
nary  theory  in  Edinburgh  ^^^fj^ 
459  ;  remarks  on  this,  459-491;  Gttj; 
sen's  Theopneustia  censured,  JJJ; 
Butier's  Analogy  criticised,  46^*7^ 
M'CJombie  quoted  with  m^f^ll 
481 ;  notes  to  the  Essay  on  Reason 
and  Faith  criticised,  491-495.  ,^ 
Irenseus  on  the  Hebrew  of  Bfottn*' 
Gospel,  152. 
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Irish  Ecel^HaatiaalJoitmai  on  the  Igittp 
tian  Epistles,  356. 


J. 


Jazeemahy  King  of  the  tribe  of  Abs,  13. 

Jerome  on  the  Hebrew  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  154. 

Jewish  Missionary  noticed,  246-248. 

JosEPHUS,  Restobation  of  the  Chro- 
NOLOOT  OF,  60-81 ;  ancient  writings 
liable  to  eormptioa  in  transmission, 
60 ;  care  of  Josephus  in  regard  to  Chro- 
nology— ^his  doable  line  of  dates,  61 ; 

"  the  ten  passages  containing  his  prin- 
cipal du'ODological  references,  62; 
from  schism  tinder  Behoboam  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  370^  years — 
this  a  key,  63 ;  592  years  ftom  ISxodns 
to  foundation  of  tlie  temple,  65 ;  two 
inexplicable  dates,  70 ;  results  of  in- 
quiry into  the  ciyil  chronology,  74 ; 
eight  passes  with  dates,  74,  75 ;  re- 
marks on  uiem,  75-^1 ;  tabular  Tiew 
of  the  <  Sacred  Series'  of  dates  as  com- 
pared with  the  'Civil  Series,'  81. 

JOSBUA,  iNTBODncnON  TO  THE  BoOK 

OF  (fcre  Dr.  K  F.  KeU),  Part  II.,  96- 
117;  date  not  after  the  exile,  96 ;  prior 
to  David,  98 ;  proof  of  a  contempo- 
raneous date,  104 ;  controverted,  108 ; 
credibility  of  the  book,  109 ;  Israelites' 
title  to  Canaan,  114;  exegetical  helps, 
116. 

Justin  Martyr  on  the  worship  of  the 
early  Christians,  180. 

Justin  Mibttb,  the  Life  mxd  Writ- 
ings OF,  253-301 ;  Sichem  his  birth- 

'  place,  254;  education,  254^  255;  em- 
braces Christianity,  256;  his  works — 
his  martyrdom,  256-258 ;  notice  of  his 
First  Apology^  258-268;  his  Second 
Apology f  268-270 ;  his  Dialogue  with 
TVypho  the  Jew—Its  genuineness,  271 ; 
outline  of  it  with  extracts,  271-285 ; 
Oration  to  the  Greeks,  285;  Exhorta- 
Hon  to  the  Greeks,  286-290;  Fraament 
on  the  Resurrection,  290-293 ;  dialogue 
with  Trypho  his  great  work,  293 ;  his 
theological  errors,  295 ;  his  merits  as 
a  writer,  298-801. 


K. 


KeiVs  (Dr.  K.  F.)  Introduction  to  the 

Book  of  Joshua,  96-117. 
Kimchi,  Rabbi  David,  388. 
Kitto's  Daily  Bible  JUustrations  noticed, 

519.* 


L. 


List  or  Pitblicatk>N8,  251,  252,  523, 
524. 

M. 

M'Combie's  article  in  No.  III.  of  the 
Journal  quoted  from,  481. 

M'Nole's  Lecture  on  the  Bible  reviewed, 
431-434. 

Maimonides,  388. 

Mamun,  the  khslif,  2. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  On  the  Okioinal 
Langtjaoe  of  Saint,  with  reference  to 
Davidson's  Introduction  (by  S.  P.  Tre- 
gelles),  151-186;  evidence  of  ancient 
writers— Papias — Ireneus,  151 ;  Pan- 
tsenus — Origen,  158 ;  Ej)iphanius--Je- 
rome,  154 ;  ancient  testimony  decides 
in  fkvour  of  a  Hebrew  ori^nal,  157  ; 
evidence  of  a  Greek  origmal,  158; 
plan  of  proof  needed — plan  followed 
by  the  learned,  158;  Hug  merges  all 
evidence  into  that  of  Papias — ^no  proo^ 
159;  'Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews,' 161 ;  not  conrounded  with 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  162 ;  the 
present  Greek  unlike  a  translation, 
168;  eariy  versions  made  from  the 
Gospel-collection,  164;  ck  |>rton  argu- 
ment refuted,  164;  anthonties  for  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  original  respec- 
tively, 168 ;  theory  of  a  twofold  ori- 
ginal 169;  strictures  on  the  Scottish 
Congregational  Magazine,  170-178; 
on  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  176  ;  authority 
of  the  Greek  Gospel  as  an  inspired 
translation,  179 ;  Justin  Martyr  on  the 
worship  of  the  early  Christians,  180 ; 
editorial  note,  186. 

Melanchthon's  opinion  of  Theobald 
Thamer,  149. 

Miscellanea,  203-224;  Bemarks  on 
Hebrews  xiii.  7-16,  203-209;  Re- 
marks on  Bom.  ix.  3,  by  D.  D.,  209- 
215 ;  Biblical  Truth,  Tested  and  Jus- 
tified, No,  1,  by  J.  F.,  215-221 ;  Herod 
<  the  Great,'  or  Herod  *  the  Elder,'  by 
A.  B.,  221-223 ;  the  mark  upon  Cain, 
223,224. 


N. 


Neander's  General  History  cfthe  Church 

noticed,  516. 
Neander's  (Dr.  A.)  Theobald  Thamer, 

117-150. 
Notices  of  Books,  233-248,  513-520. 
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O. 

Obeide,  Ibn,  2-4. 

Origeu  on  the  Hebrew  of  MattbeVs 
Gospel,  153. 

P. 

Puiteenos  on  the  Hebrew  of  Matthew  s 
Gospel,  153. 

Pftpias  on  the  Original  lAnguage  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  151. 

Paradise,  87. 

Pearson,  Bishop,  fiUsely  charged  with 
Socinian  Views,  360. 

Peter's  (the  Apostle)  Residence  in 
Rome,  302-338 ;  bearing  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  on  this  subject,  303 ; 
time  of  this  epistle,  304, 314 ;  *  Charch 
at  Babylon ' — not  Rome,  306 ;  certain 

■  that  Peter  preached  and  was  crucified 
at  Rome,  31 6-318 ;  testimony  of  Euse- 
bius,  319;  controverted,  321-323; 
Peter  not  in  Rome  before  a.d.  61,  324 ; 
nor  before  63 — nor  could  he  have  la- 
boured there  more  than  one  year,  325 ; 
claim  of  primacy  for  Peter  ground- 
less, 327-^338. 

Petermann's  edition  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  361. 

Philip,  Landgrave,  his  kind  efforts  to 
recover  Thamer,  144-150. 

Purdy's  prize  essay  on  *  Knowledge 
among  the  Middle  and  Working 
Classes '  censured,  424. 

R. 

Right  of  the  Israelites  to  Canaan— What  ? 

114. 
Robab,  queen  of  the  tribe  of  Reeyan,  1 3. 
Rogers'  Essay  on    Beaaon  and  Faith, 

Notes  to,  criticised,  491-495. 

S. 

Scottish  Congregational  Magazine,  Stric- 
tures on,  170-178. 

Separate  State,  on  the,  82-95 ;  the 
happy  state  of  the  righteous  betwixt 
death  and  the  resurrection  might  be 
inferred,  82 ;  remarks  on  texts  which 
teach  it — Luke  xvi.  19-31, 83 ;  Hades 
and  Sheol,  83-89;  paradise  in  two 
texts,  89,  90 ;  notice  of  2  Cor.  v.  1-9, 
92;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18,  93;  Heb. 
xu.  1. 


Shedad,  the  &ther  of  Antar,  20,  23. 

Sheol,  83. 

StowelYsBible  Self-Evidential,  reviewed, 

429-431. 
Strickland's    JBxgtori/  of  the  Amurican 

Bible  Society  noticed,  513. 
Stuart's  History  of  the  Old  Testament 

Canon  (by  Davidson)  noticed,  239- 

243. 

T. 

'  Tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,' 
5. 

Theobau)  Thames  ;  an  Historical  Mo- 
nograph (by  Dr.  A.  Neander),  117- 
150;  prefkce,  117;  history  discovers 
to  us  the  germs  of  revolutions,  117 ; 
Thamer  before  his  age — his  birUi, 
studies,  teaching,  professorship,  119; 
his  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  The- 
ology, 120 ;  necessity  of  natural  science 
in  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  121 ; 
excessive  zeal— allegorizing  interpre- 
tations, 122;  extremes,  123,  124;  he 
assails  the  Lutheran  system  of  doc- 
trine, 126;  his  unpopularity  as  a 
preacher,  132 ;  controversy  with  Hart-> 
mann  Bayer,  132;  three  witnesses — 
Scripture,  conscience,  and  the  crea- 
tures, 133;  his  view  of  conscience,  134 ; 
inspiration  of  Aristotle,  138 ;,  twofold 
stand-point,  138 ;  he  opposes  doctrine 
of  hereditary  depravity  and  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  141 ;  epistolary  corre- 
spondence with  Landgrave*  Philip, 
145-149;  Melanchthon's  opinion  of 
Thamer,  149 ;  various  changes — death, 
150. 

Tbeoelles,  Dr.  S.  P.,  his  article  on  the 
Original  Language  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  151-186. 

Tischendobf's  Greek  Testament,  3&- 
60 ;  object  of  this  second  notice,  35 ; 
notice  of  MSS.,  36 ;  collations  of  Bar- 
tolocci,  Bentley,  and  Birch,  37 ;  Codex 
Ephraemi  (C),  41 ;  Tischendorfs  «Mo- 
numenta  Sacra  Inedita,'  44 ;  Moscow 
MSS^  48;  Codices  Claromontanns, 
San-Germanensis,  Augiensis,  and 
Boemerianus,  49 ;  Versions,  51 ;  Value 
of  Tischendorfs  Text,  53;  textual 
criticism  as  affecting  important  pas- 
sages, 58,  59. 

W. 

Wines,  Oriental,  32. 
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